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PREFATORY NOTE 


rpHlf editors of The Cambridge His^rp of Englieh Literature 
are glad to find by the welcome extended to their first 
volume that the work ap[)arently goes Sbme way towards meeting 
the needs of those for whose use it was undertaken. They are 
vory sensible of the kindness of those critics who have pointed 
out where it was thought that improvements could be mtidc; 
and, in sevofa'i cases, they have been able to avail themselves of 
these suggestions. Tl)c editors .arc* e8i)dcially pleased to find 
that the pui'poseVf the hhort eoitorial sections included in the 
textphas been generally understood, jind thatihe notes attiiched 
to tlie bibliogra^jhiea have l^cen found to,!^ useful. • , 

SimultaTioously with the printing of the second toJume, it has 
l)^n fouiid wieocssary to preiaire a .second iin[)res8ion of the 
first ; ynd advantage has Ijeeif taken of this occasion to oorreef 
a l*ew^ misprints and errors and *to add one or two notes. In 
order that purchasers of the first .imprcssioii may not be placed 
at any dis:<^var^ta^e in this rc^ct> a printed slip, setting forth 
corrections of importance ^hs^ have been made in the first 
volume, is inserted in %11 copies of the second volume. 

Presscra o^ material, an^ 4he desire to consult the con- 
venience ef students, have prefei^ted the editorp'rom dealing in 
the present volume, with the^gji^mgj^ of tha Englislf drama. 
' chapiters concerned w!th the early re^giofis plays have been 
trausferned to the earlier* of the two volumes which will deal 
coiuHjcutiveV with the general history of the English dsama ifom 
its beginnings to tlhe'closing of the. theatres under the Puritan 
^ i^ima It ist not nectS^t^ to remind th% sthdent that, in any 
collectivift. estimate of the English , literature^ of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, with* which ‘the pr^nt volupie ig. chiefly 
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coiTcerncd, the miracle plays must be regarded as 4 }f the gr^test 
importance. * 

The third volume^ Renascent and I^formatinn, is in 
prcsa It deals with Erasmus and More, Barclay and Skelton, 
Lindsay and Knox ; with the poetry (other than dramatic) as wfH 
as the prose of the earlier Tudor age ; and it contains chapters, in 
sequence to those in, volume I, concerning changes in language 
and prosody to the da3’8 qf Elizabeth. The editors hope' that it 
may be in their jm^er to publish this third volume before the 
close of. the [iresent ydar ; diould they find it impossible to 
accomplish this task, they desire that the blame may be imputed 
nut to the contributing authors, whose aid throughout has been 
generous and ungrudging, but to editorial difficulties, into the 

details of which it would be weai'isome to enter hbre. 

• • * • » 
• • • 

A. W. W. 

A. li W.* 

(^AMliniDOK. 

March lt(pS. 
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CHAPTER \ 

• • * 

PtERS THE PLOWMAN A|n) ITS SEQUENCE 

Fkw poemB of Uie Middle Ages haye had a stranger /eite than 
those groniied under the general title of Tht Vit/Um ^ IFiKumi 
e^neertUng Piara tha Plowman. Obviously veiy popular in the 
latter of the fourteenth century, the time of their nomporition, 
they remmned popular throughout tiie fifteenth century, were 
regarded in the dxteenth by the leaders of the reformation as an 
hupiration and a prophecy, and# modem time^ have been 
quoted by every historiatf of the fisnrteenth century as the most 
vivid 4md trustworthy source for the social ai^ economic history 
of the time. Tet their egrly popdlaiity has resulted in the 
«*£onfufflon qf what is really the work of fiv^ diffbrmit men, add ia 
theoveationof s^mythical^thdr of all these phems aSid one other; 
and tha lAflire Of the interest qf the Qxteenth century reformlsrs 
'has caused a misunderstandini; of (llie objects and aims of thd 
^tirea»>iftained in the poems sepftnfteljkand collectively. Worst 
of all, perhaps, the foilure of modem scholi^ to distinguish the 
presence *of sey^al'hands in tl^^oems has resultediin a general 
charge of tagueness and obscurity, which has not even spared 
^ porliion of the work remarkable for its clearness and definiteness 

and stmctural excellende. .* • * 

• * - 

• • • • * 

Before, taking up any of thqfirobleins just suggested, we may 
reoaU Iniefiy certain undisput^fd)^ as to the form of thq poems. 
.They are written tUroughout in sflifiirative |erte of the same 
|pfae^*tj^ ad that of BeAotdf and other Old English poems, and, 
at first sights ssem to fo|m one long poem, extant in verrimis 
difhsing somewhat frmn one 'another. As Skeat has cqndnsiflBly 
showir in his monui^&ital e^tioi^ of tlie texts, there are th^ 
prindppl’ verejons or te^ctsjlwhidi he dedgnaflss the A-text^ the 
* B-tezt ^d tiiq G-text, or Yemon, the Crowley and 
■^tlffiitaker Versions respectively. .Hie A-text,*or Yeiiion version, 
da^^nsts of |hree;.visions -sapposed 'to odha to the antho» while 

*B. JL 11. ca 1. ^ 
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aieeping beaide a atream among tiie Malrem hilla Ihe Hat oi* 
thoae^ occupying tiio prologue and paaauf x — ia ilie rlnim of 
tJie field fol^^ of folk— a eymbol of die wwld — and Holy CSittfli 
and Lady Meed; tlie*8econd, occupying paaaua T— vn^ ia Ih^ 
▼iaion of Piers the novmam and die crowd of penitents whom he 
leads in seardi of Saint Tt|idi; the third, occupying paAusiz—Zi^ 
is a vision in whidi the drecuner goes in search of Do-well, Do*better 
and Do-best, but is attacked by hunger and fever and ^es ere his 
quest is accomplished. The B-text and thet>-text are suocesdve 
modifications and expansions of the A-text 

Let us turn now from fiict to theory. Hie two prindpal 
authoridhs, Skeat and Juaserand, though differing in details^ agre^ 
in the main, in the account they give of the poems and the author; 
and their account is very generally accepted. It is as follora 
The author was William Langland (or Langley), bom about 1331 — ^2 
at Qeobury Mortimer, 32 miles S.S.E. from Shrewsbury and 137 
N.W. from London, and odqmi^ in the sdiool of thh Benedictine 
monastery at Malvern, amt^ the ilplls S.W. of Worcester. 
Whether he was the son of l&eemen (Skeaffi view) or of serfr 
(Jusserand’s viewy, he was. At any rate, educated for the ^urch 
gnd probably took minqr orders; but^ because of his tem^rament, 

• • “Lf— • A* n a A • Aw a 


rose in the diurch. At some unknown date^ pog^blj^fcpfore 1362, 
die r^oved to London and made^Mcaoty ]|ving by singing maaKg,, 
copying losal document^ andaother simi^ casual oqBn]]ntiqi& 
In 1362, he began his fiunous jpoems^ writing first the vision of 
Lady Meed and the*vhdon offers the Plowman. Perhaps im- 
mediately, perhaps after an interfhl of some tiipe,Ae added to these 
the vision of Do-well, Do-better and^Do-best This first version qf 
these poems constitutes what is npy called the A-text of Pikr$ tUt 
Plownum. But, according to thq<ti]Tentvifw,tb6 author did not 
leave matters thua Encourage^ Jby the success of his work and 
impelled ly his increasing^indi^^on at the oomiptfons of the 
age, he took up his poen^aghui in 1377 and expanded it to more^ 
than twice its ori^iial,length. Ihe li%s of the earlier ydlrsibnjip* 
left essentially unchanged; bntheinBer^hOTeandihere,%ddition8 
of t;reat^ or less length, suggested fiow by some word*or phi|g» of 
thS original text» now biy events in the wofldSabout him and his * 
meditations on tt)|Bm;» and*he<roje(;|jBd dhfi whole of ‘the final 

C UB, containing an imaginary account hf his death, to<replaoe St* 

I continuation of the vision Ilp*vaU, Dp-better and Do-lMa^ 
longeb.than the who^p of the <^inal yosion of the poem. The 
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A^ex^bad oontidiied a prologoA and four paaww (or oantoa) of ^ 
Tidoo of Lady Meed, /our paarae of the viaioii of lien the 
Hoivaaii and fonr paaBos of the risioii of Do-well, Do-bettw and 
* Di^beat, or twelre paaBoa in all, with a total of 9667 linoa. The 
B-t^ mna parallel to thia to the oad of paaaua zi (bat with 3906 
lii^ instead of 9467X ai^d then continhea for nine more paaana^ 
making a total of 7943 lineai The author’a active interest in his 
poem did not cease here, however, for he subjected it to another 
revisimi,^ about 1393 ^(aocording to Skeat) of 1398 (according to 
JnsserandX This revision is known as the C-texL Its relation to 
the B-tezt may be roughly stated as consisting in the insertion of 
a few passages^ the rearrangement of a COntiderable number and 
the rewriting of a number of others with more or less change of 
ooptmtt or of emphasis, but, on the whole, as involving no such 
striking differences from the B-text as ezbt between that and the 
A-text This latest version numbers 7367 lines as against the 
7243 of the second version. ^ , 

* Skeat and Jusserand ascribe to<tiie'samd author another poem 
in alliterative verse, comiflonly knwwn as Rithard the Redde8$, 
conoereii^ the last years of the reign *of IBUchand IL This poem, 
which, a8*we ha^e it, is a fragment; was, Skeat thinks, written 
’between thmcf^ture and the formal depotition of Ricjprd in 1399,* 
and was, perhaps left unfihished by the%nthor in consequence of 
th» fsteaof (he kitag. • . • 

<t The evidence reliech upon (b pro^ that all these poemswere* 
(he*wofk df a tingle author is entirely thw internal evidence of the 
poems themselves, supposed similarity in ide^ styles diction, eta, 

' together with the difficulty of supping the exis(enoe,«t, approxi- 
mately, the tame tilde; of several unknown writers of such ability 
9$ is displayed in these poema* ^Undoubtedly, the first impulse of 
any student of e^group of poei|jlB*relate& as tiiese are is to assume 
that they wiw the work of a tinglfi authdr, and that any statements 


made in the poems concerning tife personality and experiences of 
the dreamer are autobiographhfiJ cpvdlationa Moreqver,*in this 
iDi^cgtigr casc^ it will be. remembered, hadi%<^ the two later 
^mons Incorporates witirits additions the preceding version; 
and, as the Q-te^ on aoco«nt/>f the larger mhw* of material in H, 
,has Vecmved the Qhqpst exclusive attrition of Bchelars; wb 
imiMfeAi<m of the and^othmr Jiterary qualities gadned by the 
^nsodens stadent has; ne&ysilKlyi £era a cmnpoiiite of the qualities 
dft^ tb^ texts and not a diaihict sense of the qualities of 
the ffifierences between thena * 


. 1-^2 
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.Sndi di f ferences do exist, and in Ae greatest nwbw and 
▼nriety. Iliere are dUferMoes in diction, in meCrev in sentence 
strncture, in methods of oiganiring matethd, in number and4c^ . 
of rhetotkal device^ in {rawer of risnalidng otgects and scsn^ 
presented, in tc^ies of interest to the anthmr and in riews oh 
sodal, theological and raxions miscellaaeous <ittestioft8. Som^of 
these hare, indeed, been observed and discnssed by pyevions 
writmn, but they have always been explained as due to sudi 
changes as mig^t occur in any man's mental qualities and views 
of life in the cour^ of thirty or thirty-five years, the interval 
between the earliest and the latest version. To Ihe present writer 
the diflSwences seon of* such a nature as not to admit of such an 
ezirianation; and this opinion is confirmed by the existence of 
certain passages in which the authors of the later versions have 
failed to understand their predecessors. 

This is^ of course, not the place for polemics or for a detailed 
examination of all the*proUenia suggested by the poems. «Opr 
principal conceqi is with poems themselves as literary monu- 
ments and, if it may be, ^th their author or authors. But, for 
this very reason, 4t seems pecessary to present the poemsuir such 
a ipiy as to enable the student to decide for himself between the 
two theorieg of authoVship, inasqiucb as this ded^o0*carries witir 
it important condusidbl, concerning Ihe litermy values ^f the 
poems, the mental qualities of*the authors afid the llntellecinal 
aclitity of the age to whifh^they beloi^. Fortunately, sudi^a 
presentation is precisely that which will best set forth the donthnts 
of the poems and their quaUties. , 

Let us Examine first the ^sologue and pascus i-vm of die ' 
A-text. This is not an arbitrary ^dismembennent of a poem. The 
two vhdons included in th|8e passt& are intimately connected wSh 
eadi other and definitely sepaih^ what^followa At the 
beginning of the prologue the 'dreamer gdes to slehp Vunong the 
Malvern hills and sees a visioi^bl the world in the guise of a fidd 
full ofifolk tbfonging a tiSnnded on, one side by a diff, <m 
whidi stands thevtoww Of ai^ on the o^er, by a dgfp 
dale^ in which, surrolmded by a dan moat» lies the dwgeofrm 
\Yrong. Within this valley begin the*inddents *of his first vidon, 
and, though they range far, there is nqver any suggestion 
discontinuity; at &e end of {j^visiop the drmuner wak^ ior cady 
a mommit, and, i&amediately fidfirig^aslMp^ sees agaiq fhe saihq 
•field of folk and anothm* smes of events imfolding thnmselva^i 
rapi^suerrasdon Seneqth the diff mth its Ulg^-built tower, uht^ 
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fbMlIj, Iw mJcfli *mwt1gi aad moneykM |n llalT«m hilUk' The 
tfaM TUon, <m the other hand, has no connection nith Malrem 
’ hilli; the dreamer eeee nothing of hie Tall^,*iriith the folk and the 
Awer and the dongemi; indeed, thie is not a vision at all in the 
seqim of ilie first two^ but» rather, a fories of dream-visits and 
dresm-discussiona, the like of vhkii cafinot be found in the first 
two viidona Skeat himself has recospoised the close connection 
between .the first two visions, and has sugg&ted that the third 
may have been written aftm* a considwrable interval 

Each of the first two visions in the A-text is, contrary to the 
usual opinion, distinguished by remarkable unity of structure^ 
directoess of movement and fireedom from digression of any sort. 
Thp auibor marshals his dream-figures with marvellous swiftness, 
but with unerring hand; he never himself forgets for a moment 
the relation of any incident to his whole plan, nor allows his reader 
to^ forget it, oi*to feel at a loss as to its.meaning or its placet 
We first see, with the vividness ot ttfe dreamerls own vision, the 
thronging crowd in «the v^ey bcndhth the tower of Truth and 
hovering on the brink of the dark dalp. People of all sorts are 
there— the poor and the ridi,*saints and sinners of every variety, , 
living as they ^ve in the world.. Singly an'd*in groups they pass 
beforetis, each noted by the* poet with a v^oril or a phrase that gives 
us their tei 7 *form*and pressure * Satire there is, but it is satire , 
wlfich does not impede the movemei\^ qf the thronged dream, satire 
wliidh flashes and plays about the object, rftvealing its inner nature 
by a word„an epithet, a brief phrd^ We see the fidse beggars 
'shamming for food and fighting abthe ale-house, *gihat lubbers 
and long that loth were to labour'; the Inars, 'preaching the 
people for profit of their belli^’; the.pardoner, surrounded hf 
the crowd of igqprant believerg ^hom he deceives with his papal 
bull and Ifis foir cfpeech; and the corrupt priest^ taking his share 
of the iil-gdtten gain% while the ^i^op, who is not ‘worth his two 
.ears,' refuses to interfewa Then Qod^e uThnpdred huryers in*hoods 
df tilhf ready tet undertake my cause feu mone^, but refusing ‘to 
unKtose their lips once for love of our Lo^’; ‘you could more 
easily/ says the pMf^ ‘measdreHhe mist on Malvern hills than get 
« muin.of their mo^|ths unless money were showed.' After thefli 
aiq»ears a. confiised forpng dfordimei^ of. all degrees^ all 
‘j^ping*to, London’ to seek worldly offices and wealtL Wastmw 
these are,««ad idle labourers ^thait dp tlieir dfieda ill and drive ^ 
&rth the l<mg day wifo singing iHeu save jDtwne JBnme/* ^^ong 
witlr/he satire there is oenynendatian, now for the ploughmen who 
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wofk hard and {day addoin; now, of a li%faer sort; fiw pious nans 
and hennits; now, for honest merchants; now, even for haimlM , 
ndnslrds who *get gdld with thdr j^ee.' But^ ndther satire lior 
OMummidation delays even for a moment onr raind sonr^ of this 
marrellons moUey crowd/or detracts from onr feeling’that, in this 
valley of vimon, the worid in miniatnre is visibly moving,, livinj^ 
working, cheatini^ ^yinj^ nnging, crying for i^e its *hot pie^* 
its *good geese and its 'white wine andnred.* 

The author, hapng thni^ in his prologue set before ns the 
viaon first presented to the eyes of his mind, proceeds to interpret 
it This he does characteristically ly a fiuiher development of 
the dream itself 

A lovely lady comes down firom the cliff and says to the 
dreamer: 


Son, seest tbon tUs people, how engrossed they are In this oonftiaion? 
The most part of the pem^e tb^tpass now on earth, if thef have oaeoSSs^ 
this world, oare t<Bf notnhig ds^ of other heaven than hero they tahe no 
aooonnt. s * . 


Ihe impression already made upon us by this strange mtijesfic 
, figure is deepened by the author’s vMd comment, *I was afeard of 
hm* fime^ fiur though was, and saic^ "Mercy, n^y lady; what^ 
the meaning of this?"* JThe tower, ehe explains^ is the dwelling 
, of TVuth, the Father off our fidtji, who form^ us'all hud d>m- 
manded the earth to serve* nptnkind witlf all things needfuL &e 
has given food and dridk and clothing to suffice for aA, but tb te ■ 


used with moderation, for e^ ^eas is sinfol and dangerous to the 
soul The*dreamer enquires iiiriously about mOney^ 'the money 
on this earth that men so fast hqld, tell me tb whom that treasm 
belonga* 'Go to the Gpspel,’^etfe replies, 'and oonsidar w£at 
CSirist himself said when the people apposed Iqpi with a penny.* 
He then asks the meaning of the^dnngeon in the deep dhle. 

Thi^ b the oasUe of Carq; whssnponiM therdn may boa that he was 
horn to body orUo soul; pi i^dsB&II%a’w]|dit named Wrong, the fother of. 
False, who sedaoed Adam and Om and Jndas. HebnUadoMrgflpve,and 
daedvee all who trust in iheb vain treasnresk * • ir 

» , • 

• Wondering who she Is that utteifABUch wisdom, the dreamer is 


informed that she is Holy Ohurch. 'Thoa ong^test to kndw me;, 
I received thee font aq^ tamg^ theiV^tA* thou didst promise 
to love me loyally while thy lifo dfoidd endure.'* He. Mb apo]|| 
his knees^ beseeching her fyvour*qnd begging her to taadh higi so 
to bdieve^on GhiW ap to ^ His will: 'ITehdi me to no treasure 
but Cell me this, ho'^ I may save my soull* » • ^ 
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* •men an tnaomw b tried,’ dw dedm, *Tnidi b the heat; H b ea 
pMioal M Ood Idmaelf. Wlioto li tnw itf him Umgfmuni of his doed^ond 
diMt iU to 110 mai^ioooeoimted to the Gospel Olid llkonod to oiir Lord. Troth 
ie^|loiiD6d bf Chfistian ond non-ChrisUan; it diopld be kept bf olL Kings 
osA knights ore bound by it» eheroUm ond serophim ond oil the orders of 
ongels were knighted by Christ ond tooght to know Tmtlu Lnetfer ond his 
fhPows foiled in obedienee, ond sinned by pridoi ond fell; but oil who keep 
Troth moy be sore thot their sools shall gd to hearen to be crowned by 
Troth; for, when aU ireosore is tried. Troth is the best’ *Bat what is it? 
By what quality or power of my nature does It beifin, ond where?’ *Thou 
fool, it is o teaching of*iiatare to lore thy Lord dearer than thyself, and do 
no deadly sin though thou shouldst die. Tbjb is Truth, ond none can teodi 
thee better; it is the most predous thing demanded by our Lord. Lore 
began by the Father and was perfected in the ^.eoth of his Son. Be merciful 
os He was mendful, for, unless you lire truly, ond lore ond help tto poor, you 
hare no merit in Mass or in Hours. Faith without works is dead; cluistity 
without charity is os foul os an unlighted lamp. Date et dahitur eo&tV, this 
is the lock of lore that lets out my grace to comfort idl sinfal; it is the 
readiest way that leads to hearen.* 

•With thii Holy Church declares that she can stay no longer, 
&nd passiis i cloaea • * 

But the dreamy kneels and beseeches her, cfying, 

a 

^erey, my lady, for the love of her thot bore tjis blissful Babe that 
redeemed.ns on the cross; tea^ me to Ithow False!’ *Look on thy left 
^nd and sm wheift he stands-'Mth False and {"avel (Duplidty) and all his 
whole hous^ I looked on the leftdiand os ^ lAptoughbrne; ond I sow 
o woAan wonderfully dotheo, arrayed in furs the richest on earth, crowned 
u4th a dHnIhf no lets costly than th%king’s,Vdl her five fingers loaded with 
rings, with the most predous stoilbs that* prince ever wore. *Who.ia this 
.Umon,’sddI,‘ thiu ri^Iy ftttirad?* b the maideii Meed, who hae 

often i^nred me. To>monow will the marriia* I** made of her and Fabe. 
Farel brotj^'ht them together, Gmle jnepared her Uff it and Liar has diieeted 
the whole affair., I warn thee that 4(ba mayst know them all, and keep 
thyaelf trotm them, if .thon denreet co*dwell with Tmtti in nb bibs. 1 ean 
ftiV no longer; 1 oommit thee to on. Lord.’ 

• . • 

All the rich retinue that held with False was bidden to the 
bridal Simony waa sent for*te seal the diarters and feoff Meed 
with all the possessions of Faltw and FaveL But tiiere was no 
house that conld hold the timnS; that came. In a monumt, as if 
. bj some magical prboess, we see pl^cUbd on a hiU, witli 

fm Biousand tents set abtlit it, for all men of all orders to witness 
the feoAnent oCMeed. l^en Favel hronghtdier forth, and Simony 
andtCiril (CSril Law) stood forth and unfolded the duytter, wfii<^ 
was drawn up im due legal form wd endowed the oontracUng 
with dl the pK»Tii|»s of the sergn deadly siiM^ 'to hare 
' *and to ^hold, a^d all their h^^ after, with the appurtenance of 
' I%rgat<^, even tojthe tomfent.of’H^; yieldhig, for this thin^ 
at the yearjs theb souls to &tan.’ * This was dnl^ wknessed 
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and* deUverad. Birt Theologjr ol;|«ctod to the ved^og^ beeraae* 
Meed wm no baetaid and should be wdSded aodotdhig ito the 
choioe of ^Rmth. * . 

The woriunaa ii worfliy of hb hli«i Folw k no male for hart dbe k^>fr 
good UrthodmigHhiaiilMldiiaforeoiMiii. Take her to Lo nd on aad ace 
If the law will penait thk wedding; and heware, Cor Tratti'k nkok aiid 
Oonaoienee, who knom yon aK, k of hb oonnad. 


Civil agreed, bat Simony demanded mcmey for his Berviceai 
Then Favd brought *forth gold, and began to bribe offioeira and 
witnesses; and all j^nused to go to London and support hb 
diaims brfore the court at Westminster. 

The iaddmit which foUows is one of the best examples of the 
authors power of visualisation and of rapid narration unbrokmi 
by exidanation or moraUsation; for the moralising lineiE^ unfortu- 
nately admitted into Skeat’s text, whidi interrupt the narrative 
and tend to delay and obscure ii« do not belong to the original, 
but are found in one MS only. To the rapidity ahd assuraUcQ 
with which the picture is jevdloped is, perhaps, due in no small 
part the readiness with whidl we accept it and the vitality and 


solidity which these personi^ed abstractions maintain throilglfout 
the ^hoam. * • 

'Then they lacked ho^psos to carry them thither, ^t FaveF 
brought forth foals of the .best; He set Meed on a sheriff’s tmck, 
Aod all new, and False cflct « jurt>c that trotted softly/ *ln life 
mannhr for each of the abstr%ction8 was provided some appros, 
priat^ concrete evil-doei^ and, thus equipped, the fontastic crew 
immediately set out* But Sc^Ahness saw them well, ^md said 
little, but rMe hard and came 4rst to court *The^ he told 
Consdence, and Conscience reported to the king, all that ha4 
happened. *Now, by Ghijst,’ siud*the |dn£^ *if I might t»tclr 
False or any of his fellows; I v^ould hang thenyby the neck.' 
Dread, standing at the door, heard his doom,* and wenl v^htly to 
warn False. At the news, the wpc^ing party fled in all directions. 
False AM to thq friars; Lis^ Iq^ppif* away lightly, luiked through ' 
lanes; buffeted by rihny and ordered tcdeav^ until pardonttu h^ 
pity on him and receiyM him se one of memselves. 13ieni[e wasm 
deq|and: phyudans and merdtants anff minstreUTandvneesei^iers 
wsmted him; but the friars induced him tomogie with thenv Of ' 
the whole wedding partv,^onlyJifeed dgrst jrtsy, and she trembled 
and wept and wn^ her hands when sfie was anested. . * * 

« In passes in the king oydeM* (jhat Meed be*treated .. 
courteously, tmd declare^ Hiat hd himself will ask her whom she 
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* 1 iidi« 8 to ved,aiid, if ahe acts TCMombly, he iriU forgive her. • So 
ft derl brought bar th the chamber. At <aioe peo^e began to 
jjfSteBB friendahip for her and promiae aid. Ihe juaUcea came, and 
'Mourn not» Meed; we will clear'thee.* She thanked them 
and gave than cupa of dean gold an^ rings with rubiea. Glerka 
came, and’aaid, *We are thine own, ^ work thy will while life 
laata.'- She promised to reward thmn all: *no ignorance shall 
hinder the advancement of him whom 1 lov^’ A confessor offisred 
to shrive hw for a'seam of wheat and to serve her in any eviL 
She told him a tale and gave him mohey to Jiw her bedesman and 
her bawd. He aaaoiled her, and then suggested that, if she would 
hdp them with a stained glass window they were puttiAg in, her 
name would be recorded on it and her soul would be sure of 
heaven. 'Knew I that/ said the woman, 'there is neither window 
nor altar that 1 would not make or mend, and inscribe my nune 
thereon.' Here the author declares the sin of such actions^ and 
exhorts med to cease such inscriptiQn^'npd ^ve alma. He also 
urges mayors to punish ^i^^ers, bakers, butchers and cooks, who, 
of all men on earth; do most harm by defrauding the poor. 'Meed/ 
he refbark^ 'urged them to take bribes and permit such dreating ; 
but Solomon says that fire Shall consume the houses of thosci whp 
Itake bribA.' • , • ^ • • 

ki^ entered and had Meed brought before hiuL 
l9e addressed her courteon6ly,*bot •sa'Id, ‘Never hast thou donp 
.Vorse than now, but do so no more. I have a knight oilled 
Conscience; wilt thou marry him?' *^ea, lord,’ said tire lady, 
'God forbid else!’ Conscience sw called and asked if be would 
wed her. _ * * 


* N%Y9 CliriHt forbid! She is fruil^of her floshi fickle, a canser of waoton- 
ness. She killed father Adam and kaa poybned x»ope«. She b aa common 
as the cart-way ; the releasee the and hangs the innocent. She is privy 

with the and sheVuid Simony seal his* bolls. She maintains priests in 
conenbinogo. She leads the law as Aa pleases, and suppresses the oomplaints 
of the poor. • • 


* • » * 

’ . Meed trie^ to defend herself by dialing that Consdenoe had 
(Aused ^eater evila He^ad killed a king! He had caused a king 

to give up his campaign iif Normandy. . 

•• • 

Had I been the Mor* manhal, he ehonld have been lord of all that 
land. A.kinsr onsrht tr^pirewaida to*aUtha^r*« hhn; popes both reerive 
•nd mve rawaads; aemtntaowdKve.wagee; be gy ata, Sfana; the king pajw his 
' 'offloete; priests o:(peot mass pence ;^<a{aftBmen and merehantftall take maed^ 

The was ilnpreased Iqr'thia pleg, and criedj 'By Christ, 
M^ed is worthy to have janch mastery.* Bfit Consdence fneeled, 
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aod 'explained tfaalthwe are two UndB of jneed; the qaidi aa * 

God givea to men who lore 1dm; the olner, andh aa maint^a 
evil-doraa. *Sach aa tgke hribea ahall anawm* for it; {wieata that 
take mon^ for maaaee haye their reward on earth only. Wagea^ 
not meed, nor ia there meed in the bargama of merdpuita’ He 
that illoatratea the dangera of meed by the at(n 7 of Saul and tlm 
Amaleldte^ and enda by declaring that Beaaon diall reigA aniid 
goreni realma; Meed ahall no more be nu(^r, but Lore and 
Humility and Loyally ahall rule, and Kind-Wit and Confidence 
together ahall make Law a labourm*, audi love ahall arise. 

The Idng interrupted •him and tried to effect a reconciliation 
between Mm and Meed, but Confidence refufied, unlefifi advised 
thereto by Reason. 'Ride forth and fetch Reason; he shaU rule 
my realm,* replied the king. Conscience rode away gladly and 
returned with Reason, followed by Wit and Wisdom. The king 
welcomed Reason, and set him on the throne, betweei^ himself apd 
his son; and, whUe they were talking together. Peace came, anff 
put up a bill hoVWrong had taken hia wife^ hpd stolen his geeee, 
his idga, his horse, and hia wheat, had murdered his m^ and 
beatoD him. Wrong was aihud and. tried to bribe Wisdom to 
pleaff for him. Wisdopb and Wit told him that, ^thoi|t the help, 
of Meed, he aw mined, aiM they took him to her. Peace showed 
the king his bloody head;^d the king and Consdeiice knew he 
had bemi wronged; but wWom ofl^red bail for Wrong and pay-^ 
ment of the damages, and Meed offered Peace a pre8ent*of gold; * 
whereupon Peace b^;ged the Ung to hare mercy upmi Wrong; 
The king swore he would not *4Spme urged Reaaqn to Imre pity, 
but he declared that he would not * * 

* • • 

till aU lords and ladiM loro tqsth, ai^ men o^ase to spoil ohOdred, andP 
dorks and knights are oonrteons; ana nnests pradiM what they proaoh, 
till the oostom of ^grimages add of edkrrying money ont dir the la^ oeaaes, 
till Meed has no might to moot in thiadNsH. Were I king, no wijmg dionld 
go nnpanidied or get grace by bribes. • Wf** this mle kept would have 

to beeomeh labonref, and Lore suonl^ e^alL • , 

* * * * , ' • 
Whmi they heard thisf all held ReaslD a mastei* and 'Me^ Ji 

wretch. Love laughed Meed to acorm The king apeed that 

ResBon ap^ke troth, but said it wouid be hard to establish amch 

goyernment Reascm afismted that it would iaey. Whereupon 

the king b^ged RbasopHo Btay*withjhinp and rul^ the l%nd a^ 

long as he liyed. 'I am ready,’ jss^fd RMscm, 'to.rest ydth thee* * 

eyer; proyided Consdence be*oqr oAunsdlor,.! care fof* nothing • 

better.'** 'Gladly,’ said^Rb king^ 'God forMd th^ he 1^; and, ^ 

long as I let us keep tfgetherl' • * * * •* 
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niH«ndBpuBnB7,and,withit»tlMftrrtTUoii. 
method of oomposititm are, in the hig^Mst degree^ worthy of 
^|ot& The anthw, it will be observed, sets fintii his views^ not^ 

• niter the ordinaiy Ihshion of allegorista^ by bringing together his 
personifications and using them as* mere monthideceB, but by 
involving thmn in a rapidly moving series of interesting situatiana^ 
skilfiilly devised to cause each to act and speak in a thoroughly 
diaracteristic manner. They do not seennto be puppets^ moving 
and qieaking as the showman pn^ the strings, but persons, 
midowed each with his own life and moTed*by the impulses of bis 
own wilL Only once or twice does the«utlior interrupt his narra- 
tion to express his own views or feelings, and never does he allow 
^thern to interfere with the skill or dncerity of expression of the 
dramatu peraotuu. His presentation has, indeed, the clear, 
undisturbed objectivity of excellent drama, or of life itself 

• In the prologue, the satire^ as has been observed, is all inci- 

• dental, casual; the same is true of passiuri; for these two sections 
of the poOTi ar^ not essentially* satiricaL The first is a purely 
objective vision of the world with its mingled good hnd evil; the 
seccmd* is the ^planatioi^ of this vision with some comment and 

• exhortatipn Iqr Holy Church, the interjnrgter. The satire proper 
bcfl^ with'passus ii, find, ^m therhio tKe end bf this virion, is 
«devoted*fb a single snbjectHHeed the omfusion and distress 

• which, because of her, affliht the world. Frian^ merchants^ the 
' clergy, jnstioee^ lawyers, all clafeeh ofemen, indeed, are shown to 

be corrupted by love of Meed) but, contrary to current opinion, 
thmre & nowhere even the Iq^ hint of any peraonal animosity 
against hny class of men as*a class, or against any of the 
J established institutions of ehbrdi or state. The friars have (riten 
beat suppos^ to be*the qp6cia] object of attack, but, so fer as 
this visioa is* concerned, they* fere better, on the whole, than do 
the lawyersL The only notablmorder of fourteenth century society 
that escapes cens^ altogetller Js that of the m<»ika • Of them 
th^ is no direct criticism,* ttfoujh iome* of the MSS include 
mon^ amo^ those torirhom Meed is oommtm (m, 127 — 8X The 
posrible hearing of thia*feqt upon the sodsl status of the author 
WHl be discussed l^tcr. , • ’ 

*As to the sty]^ no sununaiy oy paraphrase can reproduce its 

• pictiir^uaness and*ifBrwei ^ ll is alwhya simplev direct^ evocative 
of a (pnstant aeries of clev.and sharply-defined images of jp- 
dividuus and groups. Little er no attempt is made at elaborate, 

•or ev«i ofdinaijly fi^ description, and bol^-words we ringulariy * 
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Um; lMitttwonldbediffleatttofiiida|iieoe^irri£bgfh« vftlcli 
tlw mdcr deriTes » dekeer Tirim of iiMUTidiials m groops ^ 
moriiig dguTM in their ^UtM they lired. That tlie author ww 
aodoved in the higheat degree with the Ihcolty of rimalintian m < 
prored, not merdj by his ability to stimulate the reader to faem 
mental imagei^ but eren more by the fiact that all the movemmits* 
of indiridoab and groups can be foUowed with ease and certainty. 
Oompositicm, in the huger sense of structuigl excellence^ that 
quality (xnnmon in Fraoch literature^ but all too rare in BMglidi, 
and supposed to be notably lacking in Piers the Phunaan, is one 
of the most striking features of this first Tision. 

What has just been said of the qualities of the first vision is 
true in equal degree of the second, The Vision cf Piers the Plow~* 
man, properly so called, which occupies passus v — ^vm. In outline 
it is as follows : . 

At the dose of the precedhig vision, the king and his company * 
went to the churclr to hear the services. 'The dresaner saw them 
enter, and awaked from his dream disappointed and sorro]rfi|l 
that he had not slept more soundly aq^ seen more. But^ere he 
had gdne a fiirlong, a fiiintness seii^ him, and he ut soStiy down , 
and said his crSod; then hi^fell asleep and saw more than he had 
seen bofora He saw again ^e field fuU of folk nnd Gbnseience* 
with a cross preadiing among *them, biging them to have pity on ; 
themselves and declaring that the*pcstilences were caused by ^ia 
sins, and that the great storm of.wind on Saturday at even (16 
January 1362) gras a punishment fiM^prida Wastera were warned 
to go to work; chapmen to cease kpoiling their children* Pemel, 
to give up her purfle; Thomas and Vfnt, to look after thdr frail \ 
and extravagant wives; prie^ to p^ficti8e*what th^ preadied; 
members of the religious orders to*keep their vow8,*le8t the king 
and his council should take possesssou of their property; j^lgrims, 
to cease Jeumeying to St Jam^'afid seek St^Truth. Then ran 
Repentance and nioved the IfeaAs of all; WUham wept; 
Froudheart prostrated herself ; Ledid) Envy, Clbvetopsnesa^ 
Glutton, Sloth, Robert the Robber, all jrepented. The confesdons 
* of th| seven deadly sms j[an accident has dl^pn^^ w of the 
oonfesdon of Wra& and of p portion oi Upfy's) follow one 
another with breathleb rftifidity,*and thw cliihax is reached when, 
injthe words eS the author, *a thoiuand of men thmi tinged, 
togethm*, crying upward to Ghrhtt and & His pure Mothmr to have 
*graoetoseekBtTruth— <3dd grant they so mqyl* • • 
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With tiiis ptnos ▼ doaet ; bat the moTc me nt tiie nemtlTe 
ti onltatemipted. S<^q>uri<Mi8lineB printed by Sheet do^ indeed, 
eAueeeemblanoe ofat leeet e momentary delay; bat theauthoitie 
^ text fa better oonstraeted. 

Thwe were few so wise, howerer, t^at they knew the way thithmr 
(aatoSt TruthX bat blustered forth as^ beasts over Talleys and hilb, 
till it was late and long that they met a person apparelled like a 
idlgrim, With relics of the many shrines he had risited. He had 
been at Sinri, Bethlriiem, Babylon, Arme^ Alexandria and in 
many other places but had nerer heard pf St IVuth, nor met 
a palmer seeking such a saint 

*By 8t Peteri* cried a plongfamao, and pot forth Us head, know him 
as well as a clerk his book; Gonaoienoe and Klnd-Wlt directed me to him 
and tansht me to eorre him orer. I have been his man these fifteen years, 
lowed his seed, kept his beasts^ diked and delved and done his bidding In ^ 
things.' 

He ptlmms offered him money to show them the way ; but 
•I^er^ the j^oughman, cried, . * . 

Kay, by the peril of my.ooal! I wgnld not take arpenny for the whole 
wealth of St Thomas's shrine; Truth would love me tho lees. But thin Is 
the way. Ton must go throni^ Meekness till yon come to Conaolenee-that- 
Chri8t4as>ws4h8t*yon-lov»him.^earer4hsif4he>lire4n>yonivhearts>and>yoar> 
ueighboor>next. Then cross the brook Be-bnxom^ptaieeeh by the ford ITonofir- 
* tby>father;*pfias by Swear>iV>t>in>TSin and thp onHt*Covet-l!ot, with the two 
stodto 81ay>not and Steal>not; stop not st^Blaivno>false-witneas, and then 
will be^B c < tf Say-eSbth. Thus shalUthon come to a court, dear as the sun ; 
■the most is of Mercy, the waits hf Wit,* to keep Will out, the coanells 'bf 
•*Christen^m, the brattice of Faith, the inof ^ Brotherly Love. The tower 
faS which IVuth is is set above the sun ; he may do with the day-star what Um 
dear liketh ; Death dare do naught that be foi^ida. The gate-keeper is 
Grace, his man Js Amend-thon, wl^fd/ favour thou must aroenre. At the 
gate also am seven sisters, Abstinencof Humility, Charity, Chastity, Patience, 
Peace and Generodty. Any of tbeif kin are welcomed gl^y, an^ unless one 
^ Idtf to some of these seve|^ he no enhance except by grace. 

'By Christ^ cried a cut-purro, 'I l^re no kin therel’ And so 
said Boi&e others; Imt Piers replied, 'Yes; there fa there a maiden, 
Mercy, Who has power over th^fit all. She is rib to all rinfol, andi, 
throu^ help of her and her ^n„f op may get grace theH, if you 
*go early.’ . * * . * 

IAMBUS vn opens with'lhe remark that*tl|fa would be a difficult 
waj^ withoot a guide at^reiy stepk 'By Peter I’ replied Hiers; 
'werp my half-ac^ Roughed, I would go with you myfolf’ 'That 
would be a long dthff,’ said a«lady: '^whatAhall we women do 
/toeantfhilef'’ 'Sew an^siSn and clothe t!ie needy.’ 'By Cfarfatl’ 
exdaimed a kbigfat^ 'I* nergi^lterned to plough i i’ut teach me^ 
and 1 Will help yon.* But Fieih riiJeeted his ipid him 
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do <qi1^ thoM MrrioM tint bekmg to knis^iliiood, and pnMiliw tlie 
virtiiea of R kjodty loid. Ibeknig^promlMdtodow^aiidPien 
prepond for Mi plongfaing. ntooe who helped wow to be M. 
Before Betting ont on Mb jonmey, howeror, he wiehed to malie 
Mb will, bequeatMng Mb booI to Qod, Mb body to the churdi, Iub' 
property to Mb wife to divide among Mb friendi and Mb deny 
children^ * 

Pfera and the pUgrima Bet to work; aome helped him to 
]doi|£^ others diked d^ the boUcB^ others plucked wee^ At Mg^ 
{Mime (9am.) Fim looked about and saw that some had mnrely 
been i^ging at the ale and helping Mm with ‘hey, troly-loly I * He 
threatened thmn with feiftinei, and the shirkers feigned to be lame 
or blind, and begged alms. ‘1 shall soon see if what you say is 
troe^* said Flera; ‘those who will not work shall eat only barley 
bread and drink of the brook. Ihe maimed and blind 1 will feed, 
and anchorites once a day, for once is enough.' Then the wasters 
arose and would have feught. Piers called on tho knight for^ 
protection, but the knight’s* efforts were vain. He that called 
upon Hungw, who seised Waster the* maw And wrung him so 
that his eyes watered, mtd beat the rascals till he nearly Imrst 
their^riba Piers in pity c^e between them with a pease-loaC 
Immediately ^1 the. sham ailment^ disappeared; and blind, bed-* 
riddai, lame asked for wb^L Piers gav £ it to thcr^ but, fearing 
another outbreal^ asked llnpgerwrhat should be ddhb fti that 
event* Hie reply, wMch oon^ns the authof’s view of the labour-^ 
proUem, was that able'bodied beggars were to be gived nothing ' 
to eat but hoise-breq^ and dogdiread and bones and thu driven 
to work, but«tbe unfortunate lua^the naked andmeedy were to 
be comforted with alma In repV^to a fiirthef questioh whether 
it is right to make men work, Hnilker cited Genena, Pawaerbi^ 
Matthew and the Psohna ‘But lopie of* my men are always ill,' 
said Pima ‘It comes iff over-eating; they*mo8f ndt eat untU 
they are hungiy, and then onljr ifft moderatimi.’ Pieiw thanked 
him, and*gave hip leave tO*gq wliehever he yrould; but Hunger 
replied that he wodd n&t |ib dll lie h^ dined. Piers pol^ 
cheese^ curds; an oat-c&ke^ a loaf of Mans and bira aim a few 
veg|tablei; wMch must last till harvest; so the poor people 
broiight peascods; beans apd dierries to feed^unger. He waAted 
more; and they broqg^t pease.aa4 leelm harvest they fed 

him plentifully and |iut Mm to sleepy ChanTbeggars and hdwurerft 
became dainty and dmnanded flow bread and fresh to^fSa, and* 
there was grumbling about wages and cursing of the king end 
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I III ooondl for tlw hbonr-lawi. Ifie mtlior mm irofama of 
foflir fidly, and proidifoiai the retora of fomina 
eln paaBus tux we ere told that Truth heard of theae thiogs 
wd aent to Fkra a meamge to woric and*a pardon a poena et a 
*«i^pa for him and his heira Fart in this pardon was granted to 
hiiig^ knights and l^ops who folfil their duties. Merdiants, 
because of their foilure to obsenre liolidaya^ were denied ftiU 
partidpation; but they received a letter from Truth under his 
privy seal authorising them to trade boldly, provided they devoted 
their profits to good works, the building of l^pspitals, the repmring 
of bridges, the aiding of poor miudens and widows and scholars. 
The merchants were glad, and gave Will woollen clothes for his 
pains in copying their letter. Men of law had least pardon, 
because of their unwillingness to plead without money ; for water 
and air and wit are common gifts, and must not be bought and 
sold. Labourers^ if true and loving and meek, had tlie same 
jMtrdon that Vas aent to Piers. False beggars had none for their 
wicked deeds; but the old and helpless, women with child, the 
maimed and the Mind, ^ce theyliave their purgatory here upon 
eafUg were to have^ if meek, as ft^ pardon as the Plowman 
himselfi * • * • • 

* Suddefflyja priest a^ed te see Fiprf pardon.* It contained 
but Injps: Et qtd hona eg&nmt, ibtmt in mtam eUmam; qm 
nuUa, in tffnan^etemuwC *By 8t Peter I' said the priegl;, 
*l find here no pardon, but *'d(v well, and have well, ana God 
st&sll have thy soul ; and do evil, and have evil, and to hell shalt 
thou ga’*’ Hers, in distress^ tofp it asunder, and declared that 
he would peasd to^labour so hfird and betake himsSlf to prayers 
gnd penance, for David ate^his bread with weeping, and Luke 
teUs us that God bade jos to tyke ms thought for ourselves^ but 
to consider hcyr feeds tlm birds.. The priest then jest^ at 
the leatnii^ of Piers, and as||ed who taught him. 'Abstinence 
and Conraence^' said I^ers.^ •IPhifo they were diqm^g, the 
^reamer awoke and looked about, 4nd fo^nd thak it was noontime^ 
and fa^Mmself meatleas and moneyless on MiJvem hilliL 

Herb the virion enda^ but passns Tin contains 63 lines more. 
In which the writer disculsef the trustworthiness of dreams and 
the* comparative vplua of Do-well and letters of indulgence. * 

In this second fbipn, ^ safire’of pwu^ V is very gmmral, 
jjfonsisring, as'it does, of & series of confessions by the seven deadly 
rina^ inMrhidi *eadi is sketetfed with inim^able vividness and 
breriiy. It is rign^Bcant of the* authoFa r^igioas vfowa^.gnd in 
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hamony wltii radt Mnfs of them aa he ^ given na elaeMiete^* 
that theae oonfearimM aie not formal internewa with an anfilMniaed 
oonfoaaor, hot, for the moat par^ andden ontcriea of hearta w^^ 
Gmiadenoe haa wroni^t to contrition and rc^ientanoe. An 
notaUe exoeptiona are the caaea of Glntton and Sloth. Of thea^ 
the former haa often been cited aa one of the moat remarkable 
pieoea of qmrt painting in oar early literatnm It preaenta the 
veritable interior of ai> Engliah ale-hoaae in the foorteenth century, 
with all ita baaeneeaea and ita groaa hilarity. 

Glutton ia moved to repcht, and atarta for the church to confeai^ 
but, on his way thither, the ale-wife cries out to him. He says he 
ia going *to church to hear mass mid confesa *I have good ale^ 
gossip; wilt thou try it?’ He does not wish to drink, but asks 
if she haa any spices to settle a queasy stomach. ’Yea, fdll 
good: pepper, peony, a pound of garlic and a little fennel-see^ 
to help topers on lasting daya' So Glutton goes i^ and finds a 
crowd of his boon couqfimions, Cis the shoemaker’s wife, Wat the 
warrener and hia wife, Tcnnkip the tinker and two of his men. 
Hick and Hodge and Clarice and Pcmel and a* dozen others^ |md 
all welcome him and offer <him ale. ^ Then they begin the sport 
calldd the New Fair,^ ^game for promoting drinking. ^ Ae wholq 
day passes in* laughter qpd ribaldry and carou8ing,*and, at^evmi- 
song. Glutton is so drank^*that l)p walks like gleemaa's dqg, 
sometimes aside and sometifnes aback. As he attempts to go 
out, he falls; and his wife afldwervant come, and carry him hopiw 
and put him to bed. When he wakes, two days later, his fint 
word is, ‘Wgere is fhe cup?’ *^ut his wife lectyres him on his 
wickedness, and he begins to i%pent and profess abstinence. 

As for Sloth, his confession, thdugh informal, is not suddqn, for 
the suffldent reason that hd is to<vslothfu>to do anything suddenly. 

The satire of possus Ti'and vn is directed princfoaily, if not 
solely, against the labouring clasaea In sentiment and opinion 
the author is entirely in barmohy ^th parliament, seeing in the 
efforts of the labourers«t04igeVhiS;her wages* for their wo^k only 
the myastifiable demands of wicked, Iftay, lawless fagabqpda Ih 
resj^ to the remedjT, however, he di^eij^ entirely firom^porliament 
H^sees pp help in the ^Statutes of Labourerf or in any power 
that the social organisation apply ; the^ritin eflfoits df the 
knight when called upan'by Pien foriprgtbction from the pastes 
(vn, 140ffi) clearly indicate thia Tfce only hope of the re-jptobliah-* * 
ment of g^ conditions ties* im thi possibility that the widced 
may bcrterrified hy the ^roqpecjb of faming Go^'a punishment 
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Ifadr wIpkediMM^ and mty labour and lire as doea Flara Flowmbn, 
tbe^deal ft«e labourer of the eataUkhed turder. Tbe anthw la 
’ ia<«o aenae an innorator; be b a refmrmec only in the anise of 
wining all men to eee and fed the dntiea of the station in life 
to which thny bdong, and to do them aS €k)d baa commanded. 

* Faasiia vm b an exfdicit preaentatioirof thb idea» a re-aasertion 
of the doctrine announced by Holy Church at the beginning of 
paasus I and iUuatrafed by all the ridonary nynits that follow — 
the doctrine, namely, that, ‘When all jtreaaure b tried, Truth b 
the beet* ^e pardon sent to Piers b only hnother phrasing of 
thb doctrine; and, though Piers himself b bewildered by the 
jibes of the priest and tears the pardon ‘in pure teen,* though 
the dreamer wakes before the advent of any reassuring voices 
an^ wakes to find himself hungry and poor and alone^ we know 
authentically that there lies in the heart of the author not even 

the.sl^teet question of the validity of 1^ heaven-sent dreama 

• • • 

The third vblon, jmssntf ix — Xii of the A-tezt,* Offers from the 
flrststwo, as has bemi said above, in very material respecta The 
theme b not presented by means of vitalised allogoty; there are 
allegorical figurea to be sure, Jbut their allegorical, significance * 
b onl^^perfiiial, not eslcntial; they engage in no sig nific a nt 
action, mt lAerely«indulge in debate onld disquisition; and what 
thhy Bay might be said by any one else quite as appropriately*andr 
efieetively.* Moreover, tho cleamem of phrasing, the orderUness 
and consecutiveness of thought, which so noti4>ly characterise the 
early visions, are entirely lacking, «» are also the wonderful vbuali- 
sation and vlVid pictilTesqueness Action. These difiTerenccs are so 
sticking that they cannot be ovd*looked ^ any one whose attention 
has once been directed to'them, *To the present writer they see m 
to justify the tenclusiob that in &e third vision we have^ not a poem 
written by the author of the fiAt,two, either immediately after 
^em or even a few years btcar,*lmb the work o^a ocmti&uator, 
w^p triad to bpitate the previous* wfltor, bilt succeeded <mly 
superficially, because he halS not the requi^, ability as a writer, 
and because he fiuled to understand what were the dbtinctiie 
Jaatuffe in the metbothof hb model; but students of the 
have heretofore fd^withoqjt, I thipk, setting, definitely before 
mbub the nnmbar andfthq duuaitwbf these 
that thqr i|pre not incompatiblf irkh fhe theory of a sing^ au thor 
ftw all tile poema * , * 

dt b not intended to arghe the question hech^ and, oouBsque^y, 

9 UlL 
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tbi dUflferaioes will not bo diacuBed ftmther; but it md bo ol 
interoBt^ to thooe who bdievo in a tingle onthor no leoa tbi^ to 
ihoie who do nof^ to.note^ in addition, certain minw difbre^^ 
Hie drat writer aeema not in the leaat intereated in oaeniatry or 
theological doctrine^ wheroaa notable featnrea of the later paam 
are acholaatie methoda and intereata^ and a d^nite attitude 
towarda predeatination, which had been made bj Bradwardine 
the foremoat theo}o|^cal doctrine of the aa we may infer 
fimn CShancer and the a^or Peart Indeed, the i|ueationa 
that intereat the abthor et paaana dc — xi are not only entirdy 
diflfermih but of a different order from thoee whidi intereat the 
author eS the flrat two viaiona Further, the uae of fignratire 
language ia entirely different; of the twelve aimilea in paaraa 
iz — ^zi four are rather elaborate^ whereaa all the twmty found 
in the earlier paasus are aimple^ and, for the moat part, atock 
phraaef^ like 'clear aa.the aun,* only four having .ao much aa a 
modifying clauae. The versification also presenta differences Tn 
regard to the number of atraaaea in the hajf-line and in regard 
to run-on'linea apd masculine endinga Some of these di^rences 
be^ to manifest themself es in the last fifty-th^ linea of paasus 
*viii; and i^ia possible that the,continuator began, mot at 
but at vui, 131. Of codrso^ no one of *the differedces pointed out 
ia in itself, incompatibla* inth the theoiy of a single an&or^for 
^ the paasus of the A-t»t; but, taken together, they imjdy 
important differences in social and intellectual interests and fn 
mental qualities and habita. They deserve, therefor^ to be noted; 
for, if the same person is thd*aiithor of all throe vitions, he has ' 
at least undergone profound andjhr>reachinff changeffof the moat 
various kinds, and no m^re genefal supposition <ff develejnni^t 
or decay of his powers will ei^lgin ttie phenommuL 

We proceed, then, without further dischsaiod, td examine the 
contents of the later pasaua ^Mir profeaaed sulyect ia the aearcb 
fat DO-weU, Qo-better ahd, D^beat, or, ^ther, for aatisfiictmy 
definitions of thdb. *W&it*wm the author's own viowp,*iff S 
very hard to detmnhine; partly, p^hapa^ becanae hh left the 
ppmn unfinished, but po^y, also^ bgcanse the objectiona whiol^ 
an a he offism to the statementp of others aeem^wrane^ 

(mly ca^Q^ intended* ^^ve pmphaaja'and definitdneas to 
the views under *disAimon. It .wiB hn*observedr however, t h i^ 
on the whole, his model mu isw]|pt the plain, lumest^rdiaritaBw 
lidlgQi^, lihe Piers, JtNit the dutiful eocles i astic; Otiier tr^ica 
that *ar» dearly of bhief interest to t^ jautlimr are^ the pengpial^ 
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ra|Min4UBtT of na» aSaHi^ and Uw vieaifoaB rapooriUHty of 
jjiiifiTiaiw for diildien and idiots; the dn^ of oontentment and 
* Mlawii fill sal^joetion to the win of Ck>d; the iiD|»rtaaoe of pore 
mn honoarahie wodlot^; and the oorrnptions that haye arisen, 
the pastilenoe^ in marriage and fii the attitude ot hymen 
towards the mysteries of hith, thous^*Stndy, Toidng, no doubt* 
the riews ol the author, admits that, but for the love in it, 
theology is a hard and {wofitiess sulgect There are also inci- 
dental diBcnssions of the dangers of such brandies of learning as 
astronomy, gemnetiy, geomancy, eta ; of the chances of the rich 
to enter heaven ; of predestination ; and*of the advantages as to 
salvation of the ignorant over tiie learned A brief synopsis of 
thm passes will make the method of treatment clearer. 

PasBus IX <^ns with the autiior roaming vainly about in his 
grey robes in search of Do-well, not in a dream, but while he is 
awake. At last, on a Friday, he meets two Franciscan friars, who 
t^ him that Do-well dwells always with thAn. Qe denies this, in 
due scholastic form, qp the ^und tbht even the righteous sin seven 
times a day. The frtors meet this argument by a rather confused 
illustration of a bpat in which a man afrmnpts to stand in a ropgh , 
sea, and, though he stumbles and falls, deed not fidj out of the 
boat ^e antlior declares he cannot fpllhw the Ulustration, and 
sa;^ hu^eK Wandering widely again,* he readies a wood, and^ 
stepping to listen to thtf songs of th^ l^r^ falls asleepi * 

There eame s large nuu, mnoh like who ealled me by name and 

^ atid he wan Thonght *Do-well,' eaid.Thonght, *ia the meek, honeat 
labonrer; Do-bettmf la he who to honestdadda eharily and th^imaddng of 
aaffaraaoe; DOJieat la ahore both and boUa a biahoifa eraaier to pnniah the 
wioked.^ Do-well and Do-better hare mowned a king to protect them all and 
prdront them from diaoberiogdlo-beat** • 


The adtiufr is dismtisfied; and Thonght refers him to Wit, 
whom they boon meet, and whom*Tlhonght questions on behalf 
tile dreamer (hme called *our WiiL'),* * • * 

* *,In passus x. Wit says thaf Duke Do-Velf dw^ in a castle with 
Lady Anima, attended l^better, his daughter, and Do-best 
Hie constaUe of the castleds Sir Inwit, whose five sons, See-weH, 
JSay-tfel^ Hear-well^«W«erk-well and Go-well, aid him. Kind, the 
maker of the castle, ieCipd ; •the enstieb pare (nesh). Anima b 
and JDawit b Dbcrefloir (not Consdei^Sie), as appears from a 
long and wApdering dbeusmon prilb functiona ^ Do-well destroys 
vices and saves the soul. Do-wett b the few of the,Lord,^od 
vDo^etter b the fsar of pugbhmmit* If CouMdenoe tdb7on thi^ 
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yod do md], do not deeire to do better. » Fidlow ConsdcpM en^ 
tear noL IS yon strire to bettor yonneU^ yon are in dagger; 

» ndling atone gatheaa no moaa and a jack vS aU trades is ^gMid 
at nona Whether you are married man, monk, canon, or even 
beggar» be content and tnurmor not against God.« Do-irell la 
dread, and Do-bettw is Siifferance; and of dread and its de^ 
springs Do-beet As the sweet red rose springs from the briar, 
and wheat from a weed, so Do-best is the ^mit of Do-well and 
Do-bettor, eqpedally amo^ the meek and lowly, to whom Ood 
gives his graca Supers of wedlock please God eqiecially; of 
them come virgins^ martyrs, monks^ kings^ eta False folk are 
conceived in an ill hour, as was Cun. His descendants woto 
accursed; and so were those of 8eth, who intermarried with 
theo^ thongh warned against it Because of these marriages, 
God ordered Noah to build the ark, and sent the flood to destroy 
Gain’s seed Even t^ beasts perished for the.sin of these 
marriages. Nowadays, since the pestilence, many unequal nufr- 
riages are made for money.* Ibese couples will never get the 
Dunmbw &tch. «A11 Christians should marry well and live jnvely, 
observing the Umpora douaa. Otherwise, rascals are Jbom, who 
‘oppose Do-^elL Thesefore!, Do-jrell is dread;* and S>o-better js 
sufierance; and so corned Do-best and d>nquer8 widked w% 

In pasBus zi, Wit’s Study, is introduced *She/robakes 
bim*for casting pearls before swine, that "is, teaching wisdom 'to 
those who prefer wealthr \^i^om is despis^ unless carded with 
covetousness as dq^hiers card wool; lovers of Holy Writ ore 
disregardedi; minstrel^ and*mirth have become l^ery and * 
bawdy talea At meals, men *mpck Christ and the IVinity, and 
scorn hegffurs, who would perish but for the poor. Cleihs h^ye 
God much in the mouth but little in' the heai;t Every *boy’ 
cavils against God and the Scripturea Adstin Iher OM rebukes 
sudi. Believe and pray, and^eflvil not Here now is a foolish 
fellow *that wapts to kmAr JDo-VdU from po-better. Unless he 
live in tiie forme#, he* shill not leara the latter., •.*,** 
At these words, Wit is confound^ and signals thetautiior to 
sgak the favour of Study. He^ the^ore, humbka himself and 
Study is appeased, and promises to direct hjnuto deigy (Ledfping). 
and his wife^ Scr^ptura The ^y li^ b|^ Sn^Brance^ p^* Bidms 
and Lechery, through *hloderati9n ^oqieedi and of drinl^^ 
Caeigy. . .*, . 

• • 

MASsUUmeoawenmMiriBawhotKiighthlinaiidhlBirfflB. Isbotsoglit 
Plato aid'Anatotle and all craftantm. But ^MatogyiuwtMabiediiM mash; ^ 
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laLw9»fiirtiMlwi»lBll»llliBM|^ Iunvla lk»>wdl: •Bd]>o4wtterlHid 
Tit Imf If* of hamft aduoL Btcwtor mIsiim teaeliM deedt* but theologr 
tddte lovs. Aatioaomyt gtometry, geoniMioy, doheiiijr, necrom u cy and 
PfMBaaef anaflaTfl; Ifyaaaaak Do-mUtaTCiid theiB. I ftwadad tiwtii to 
dawn tbe peopla^ 

Hie aathor goes «t once to Cleigj'and hie wife and is wdl 
reodred by them. Clergy says that t>o-well is the aetire 
Do-better is charity and Do-best is the dergy with benefices and 
power to help and posocerione to relieve the {ihor. Rnnners-aboat 
are erU ; there are many sudi now, and the religions ordws have 
become ricL *I had thought kings and knights were best, but 
now 1 see that they are not* Scriptilre interrupts with the 
declaration that kinghood and knighthood and riches help not to 
h^ven, and only the poor can enter. *C<mtra/’ says the author; 
‘Whoever believes and is baptised shall be saved.* Scripture 
replies that baptism saves only t» extremis and only repentant 
heathen, wheaeas Christians must love aigl be charitabla Help^ 
tfierefore, and do not harm, for God Bhys, *Slay notl for I shall 
pnnish every man for h& misdeeds, unless Mercy intervenes.* 
The*autbor objects that he is no nearer his quest, for whatever 
he may do will npt alter hisaprodestinhd end ; Solomon did well 
nd wb.1; «d M did »d both. hell . 

If l^Ilow their wordii and works and an^ damned, I were unwise; the 
tUbf was smM befoi^ the iwtriarehsf and JHagdalen, Darid, and Paul did 
iiy and yet are eared; Christ did nof commend Clerinr, but said, *1 wiU teaeif 
fou what t<^8ay’; and Austin the Old said thi|^ the ignorant seise hearen 
sooiTer than the leamedi 

e 

Passus*xii opens with the r^ly of Clergy: ‘I hgve tried to 
teach you Do-well, but you wish tb cavU. If you would do as I 
81 ^, I^ould help you.’ Scriptilre scornfully replies, ‘Tell him no 
more I Theology^and David anc^Psul foA>id it; and Christ refused 
to answeriKPilate^ tel> him no morel* Clergy creeps into a cabin 
and draws the door, telling the asithor to go and do as he please,, 
well or ilL But the author 'AiirTOstiy beseedies Scripture to 
llirc^^ lym to .Eind-tlTit (Natural *lnthlli9nicsX ber cousin and 
confemr^ She* says he is itfth Lifo, and calls, as a guides a young 
derh^ Ommor^probate. *(fo .with Will,* ^ orders, ‘to the 
borons^ Quod-b<mufpr^ft4en^ and show him my consfols hons^* 
They s6t out togetfal^ . . 

^ And.here^ if seems tb^S^ this* adGior^Cf»8e4. The remaining 
lines I b^eve to have been written by one John But • Hmy 
relate th^ ere the anthm* rbu^ed'the court Quod4tommtre$t- 
temUt he m^ wit^ many wondma;, FirsCtui be paasns. tiudfigll 
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ToMl^ he meeta Hnoger, who aeje liiet^ dweOa with^DeelV 
and aeeke Life in order to Ull him. Hm enthor wfehee* to^wv 
company Urn, bot^ h^pg too feint to mdk^ reoeiVee broken meeili 
fimn Hanger, and eats too mnch. He next meeta Ferer, €hs 
dwdb with Death and irgoing to attack Life. Hejuropoaea to 
accompany Ferer ; bat Feew rejects his oWet and adrises him to 
do well and pray ocmstantly. 

WiD knew {fast tlib\peeeli wh speedy; so be bastened and wrote whsi 
is written here and other works also of Pien the Plowmen and many people 
bealdea. And, when tfale work* was done, ere Will eonld espy. Death d^t 
him a dint and drore him to the earth ; and he is now ekeed under day, 
Ohriat hero his soni! Aod*ao bade John Bat bnaily very tMm, when he 
saw tiiese sayings alleged about James and Jeronm and Job and others; and 
beoanse he meddles with Terae-making, he made this end. Now God eare aB 
CQiristiana and espedally king Bichat and all lords that km him! and 
thon, Hary, Mother and Maiden, beseech thy Son to bring ns to blksl 


Skeat originally ascribed to John But only tl^e last tw^ve 
linear beginning, *And Vo abade John But* It seems unlikely, 
howerer, that the 'end* which John But says he made refers to 
these lines* only certainly, it is not costomuy for scribes^ to^ use 
sndi a term for the supplications «they add to a poem. And 
*it fe hard to conceigq the motive of the aufhor i^r finishipg 
in this hasty feduon m|)oem which interested hfan, and which 
obviously had such inu^bdiato .success. Foft thesa* oi^Bimilar 
risasens Skeat, later, admided thd possibility that the work pf 
J<hn But began sevenslindb barlier, with ‘Will knew that |hiB 


speech was speedy,' But the wame reasoning applies to all the 
lines after I 60, an& an attea^e reading of them will disclose 
several particularB at vaiianod with the style or conceptions of 
the rest of the poem. * • • * 

In dosing onr survey *of thO poem# include^ in the A-text, 
we may note that, in thdr own day, they were %oh regarded as 
directed against the frian^ for liS ]^wL Poet 137 contains this 
inscription, 'in an old hand’^ eofemen eoneediUar ad mum 
/iratrum mcnoriimwfe dbsefvadtia eanluariae. 


^ Let ns tom now to the B-text ^ereisnoreasmitodonbtthe 
egnent view that it wm written, in part ft leasts betwemf aJune 
1376 and June ^377.* l^prlptt showed ^iSt tto femolu rat-* 
parliament inserted ha Ae iftrofogae»l«(pfred to thp time jwtw^n 
the death of the Bfanh Prince jagd that of Edward H^and musf 
have been written while nieaiaweife anxkms about t&b dtoatimi 
vnfe thjea existed.* Ihe increased emphasis |;iven,to the pesti- 
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Vmaut in B; abo pdiit| m Skeat ao g ge a ta, to • time not Umg 
ailiv tlm peatilcoee oi 137& To these may be added the alluaioii 
t<i we dionght and fimiine ot April 1370 (zm, 969—971) as 'not 
fcn* passed.' No one^ peihap^ belieres tW the whide of the 
Boteoct nas mitten nithin the year indicated ; but it has been 
generally aammed that the ad^tions jln the prologue antedate 
the rest the B-tezt For tiiis amumption thore is no reason 
except that the larologne is at the beginning of the poem. Two 
ocmaidemtiona suggest^ though they by no means prove, that B, in 
his additions and insertions, did not hlwaysJToUow the order of 
the mipnal poem. In the first place, ii\ z, 116 is a promise of a 
discussion which occurs in ziL Any one who studies carefully 
Bs methods of composition will find it easier to believe that B 
had already written zu when he thus referred to it, tiian that he 
purposely postponed a discussion. In the second place, it is liard 
to believe that such a writer as B, after becoming so thoroughly 
exiited over 'political affidrs as he ^oW^ himiiclf to be in his 
insertion in the prologue,, would have written the 4036 lines of 
his continuation of Bo-wei^ Do-bet^w and Do-best without again 
disputing than. ^ * 

The author of the B-texl^ as we ^ve seen, had before kim,« 
^hen he b^l^ai^ his work, tiie three vudons^T&eA-teZt. Whether 
he regli|de^them as the work of a single author is not our present 
concern. In his reworking of the* poessslie practically disregmdal 
(Assus zu and changed the prece ^9 eleven passus by insertions 
and expa^ona Minor verbal alterations he also mmlft, but &r 
fewer than is usually supposed. 5fany of tlfbse credited to him 
are to be found among the vartaht readings of the*A-text, and 
were merely taken 'over undjaDged firom the MS of A used as 
the b&ns. • • • 

Of the ninegprindpal insertions made in the first two visions, 
dx may fie ngi^ed as mere eb^rations of the A-text, namely, 
the changed version of the fep$bent»^the confessions of^Wrath, 
JLffjpce, Glutton and Sloth and the ^leg of^ Bepentanoa The 
*olher*th]^ induding the rat-parliament and the jubilee passages^ 
are amofig the most imporlant exiweaaions of the political views 
of B^and will be discussed bblow. The insertions in the thifd 
• vitirm,^ thou^ eh^rations of the A-text, are more* diffictflt 
to duuracterise as tto.theme^ oh .aocqpnt o/ a tendency to 
•rtobling.and* vagnawsiP sometimes alm&t degenerating into 
inooheroKT; wont of th^’u the third (jz, 69— 121X whidi 
ranges over indiscrekioi^ gluttony, the da^ of holy. diujtlu<te 
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toek and oiphana ; Ae doty of dmrity, yft aeed if die aoAnpld 
oftbeJewa; dcAnldoni of l>o<tvd^ Do4Mtfw and ])o4MRf ; naate 
of timo and of qweeb j <3od‘a lo^ ^ wofbera and of diooe ftiuftil 
in wedlodk. A few IbMa trandated from this passage may sdHp 
to fllostsate the anthoi'a* mental prooessei^ particiilariy Us in- 
dfiaeiiy far oiganised (Mr.oonsecndre thinldn& and Ibis hdplem 
saitjection to the soggestioas irf the words be Uqqiens to nse. 
1%^ wiU also explain why students of them poems have firand 
it impossiUe to giro a really representatiTeVynopeis of bis work. 
Let ns be^ with«L 8^ Immediately after the dtation of the 
brotherly love of the Jews: 

The eommone for thdr nahlndiiesa I fear me, diall ptqr* Bldtope dull 
be Uamed beeaaee of beggara. He Is woree than Jodaa that girae a Jester 
diver, and Uds the begi^ go, beeam ot his lapdcen eloihea. ProdUor Sst 
$nvlatui cum Imda, gat patrimonitan Christi aumM distribmt. He does 
not well that doee thus, and dreads not Chid Almighty, nor loves the saws of 
Solomon, who taught wisdom; Initium taptentiae, timoi^ Domini t }rho 
dreads Chid does well; jdw ^reads him for love and not for dread of 
vengeance does, therefore, the better; he does^ best that restrains himself by 

and by night fkom wasting an:^ipeedi or uy spi^of time; Qut tfffendii 
va vmo «a onmibtu retu. Loss of time— Truth knows the soothl-j-is |nost 
hated on earth of those that ars in heaven: and, next, to waste speeofa, which 
^ a snrig of graoe and Ckid^ ^eeman ana a game of heaven; dould never 
the faithftil lather thdt fiddle were untempered or Hft gleeman % 
rascal, a goer to taverns. To oil true tidy me£ that desire fti work Opr Lord 
loves them and gnuts^ loud oi^UHl, gn^oe to go with thfm an^^roran thyir 
^gtmanee, Inguirentet autem Domintm non mMuentur omni boao. True* 
wedded-living folk in this world if Do-well, eto. • 

As will be seen from this Jftirly representatire passage the 
author does^not ooiftrol or diip^ his own thought, buf is at the 
men^ of any chance amociatioii of words and ideas; as Jnsserand 
well says, if mtlavteftmeet non ft enaffrecfesapensd^ , .* 

In the series of Tision^ormiifg B’s cbntinuation of the pomra, 
the same qualities are manifest^ and the same difficulty awaits the 
student who attmnpts a aynopsis^ outline of themi Itjs posdble, 
indeed, eto state briefly the situation and movement of 

each vision, to 1»j| apt that this presents \he trM of ^!!iuaity,* 
and this the Samaritan; but the poiitt of view is'frequ^tly add 
suddenly and unexpectedly diifted;, topics alien to the main theme 
in^de l^Bcause of the use of a suggmve w;^; speakers begin 
to expound views in hiShnony .with their e^juat^ers and md as * 
mere mouthifleoei^of tho anth<^; drtInffaU penonae that beloim 
to one virion suddenly begin to gjmk and act in.a lattt asV* 
they had been present all the tiime^ others disappear more 
iqfMuioi^ than the/ cornu . • ^ , 
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* Bloi the ftnt ef jj^ added Tfahnu ahowe neaify all tbeee 
ptedh&itiea At the wiginning of poaraa oontinaing the eon- 
ffwation of paaBua 2 ; Scripture aoonw Um author and he begfaw 
|o*NrqnK Fwgetlang that he is already asie^ and dreandng, the 
author rqneeents himself as fiJling asleep and dreaming a new 
dream. Fmtune ravished him alone .into the hnd of Longing 
and showed him many marvels in a mirror called Mydlerd (i& 
the Wwld). Following Fortune wwe twq fisir damsels^ C(m< 
cnpisoenda-canus and Govetyse-of-eyes, who comforted him, and 
{womised him love and lord^jk Age warned him, but Reckkss- 
neas and Fauntelte (Childishness) ma^e sport of the warning 
Concnpiacenoe ruled him, to the grief of Age and Holihoas, and 
Covetyse comforted him forty-five years, telling him that, while 
Fortune was his friend, friars would love and absolve him. He 
followed hm* guidance till he forgot youth and ran into age^ and 
Fortune was his foe. The friars forsook him. The reader expects 
to learn that*this is because of his pov^r^ Jbnt^ apparently, another 
idea has displaced this in the author’s mind ; for the reason given 
by him is that he said he would be buried at his parish diurch. 
For tikis, the friars held him a fool i^d loved *him the less. He 
^replied Cl^t they would not care where ^ body was buried 
provided they had his silver^ strung^ i^plj in* view of the 
gpvei^ into whiq^ he had foUen — and fksked why they cared more 
to confess and to bni 7 than 4o baptist since l^ptism is nfe^l 
•lor salvation Lewte (Loyalty) looked ppon him, and he loured. 

* lUniy dost thou lour ? ’ said Lewte. * If I durst avow this dream 

among men?*, *Tea,' said he. ••They wilf cite ** Judge notl*** 
said the author. . * • 


* 0(wh8t serrioe were Law If Dobne used it? It is lawful for lafUkea to 
frD the troth, eseent paraoM and pideBts and jnelatm of holy ohoreh; It is 
not fitting for them to tell talea^ thoogh the tale were tme, if it toneh^ aln. 
What is tnoWn & ererfbody, why shooldst thoo spare to declare; bat be not 
tiie first to.blsme a fanlt ThousMhoa see evil, tell H not first; be sorry it 
were not amended. Thing that is yesrat, parish it never ; nritherjand It for 

^ losvkor blame it for envy. .• • 

. • ^ \ • 

* *He.epealb truth,' said Scripture (w^o belongs not to this 
vision but to the precedingX and skipped on high and preacbed. 
‘Bui the subject she disluwed, if laymen knew it, they wduld 
love 4t the les% f bAievn This was hbr theme and'her tdxt: 
*Many were snnunoned^tm^ fealrt,*wd,*ii^en |hey wore omne^ the 

* (porter pluck^ in a few aM 1^ ^ rest'go away.'*’ Thereupon 
the aniW begins a, long disdus^on-with hime^ on predesUnatlon. 
It is obvious that .such writing as ,tUs d^ps ana]f3%^ 
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pnientetioii; and iUsitiioiiohtedormi^ 
paangM wbera tiie aatfaor ia follow^ • mmtiTe almc^ 
oi^BBiiifled for him, as in th* raS-pariiament of the prokgii^w 
the aoooDDt of the lif& of Christ in paasns xn, the rambibif it 
less maihed; bnt, if the namtiTe fo long or elabraate^ the antiior 
won loses sight of the ]dap, as may be seen in the curioos troot 
ment, in paasns zee and zz, of the themes derived from The 
Cattle ^ Love. In instance last cited, the hopeless mmdering 
ooenrs on so laige a scale that it aiqpears even in the synopses 
prepared by Skeat apd othwa Of the instances which disappear 
in synopsia, one oS the n^ interesting is that oi Activa-Vita, in 
paasns zln and ziv. Sl^eat’s synopsis is as foUows: 'Sotm they 
meet with one Activa-Vita, who is a minstrel and seller of wafers. 
Fstienoe instmets AcUva-Vlta, and declares that beggars sludl 
have joy hereafter.’ But the significant featnres are here omitted. 
Activa-Vita is the honest labonrer, who provides bread for every- 
body, but, because he cannot please lords with lies afid lewd je8*t% 
receives little reward, ^e is the firiend.and follower of Piers the 
Plowman. .Yet, since he is Aefiva-Vita, in contact with the world, 
he is not spotless.* The author therefore begins to tell os 6f the 
|pot| on Activa-Vita’s coat, 'and, natufoUy, distributes thdm in the 
categories of Ahe savfri'dpadly sins. A^ soon as bp eftters upon* 
this task he is perfectly ^^pless; he cannot control himse^r his 
oemoeptions; and, consequently, he represents pdbr Activa-Vita 
guQtf of eyeiy one of the^ips in its mrat wicked and vilesf, 
forma The author of tBe C-tezt removed these passa^ to the 
confessions that followed the preaching of Conscience in the 
second visiopf possibly, as Skea^Jthinks, in order t(f brii^ together 
passages of rimilar content and treatment, bul, possibly, becausp 
such a contradiction in t^e chiya^r pf Activa-Yita wad toe 
gross and glaring: • * 

Recognising^ then, the limtarions with whfdi every* eyfiopsis of 
the oontinnation by B must be rqp^ved, we may say, briefly, that B 
adds sevfln visioq^ two and % fractioh devoted*to Do-wdl, two pgd • 
a fraction to Do-be^r Smd'two to ])o;best In the first (passua ’ 
zi) there is no all^Kcal action; thd dreamer meets Various 
allegorical characters, sndi as Fortone^^Beddessneai^ Nature ^d 
Reasoi^ and hears them«talk or tallrs himself ^ther to thepa or < 
to his readera The snlyects ^sep8sed/u«,,a8swe have seen, very 
various ; but diief iundhg thorn are predestination, the yaiue of* , 
poverty, incompetent priests and nfoq’s firilure to follow ipason as * 
e nim als da FoUowfog ihi% tat*not a viskni, thoqg^ it is dis- 
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Ifalgdriied from one o^j bj the fiMst that tiie anthor ia aeaho^ 
ba kni; dbqoiaitkm hj Imaginative^ containing viewa oonoerning 
ti||e dangen and the vahw of learning and wealth very diffarent 
fnitodhoae e^Meased in A xl Hie aeoimd vlaioa begina with 
a dfamer, pvai by Beaaon^ at idiich .are preaent the dreamer, 
Ccmaeiaioe^'CSeigy, Patxenoe and a doctor the diurch. Agidn 
there ia no allegorical action; the dinner li only a device to 
bring together the diaputanta, who diacnaa geological anbtletiea 
FoDowing tiie dinner omnea the interview with Activa>Vita de> 
acribed abova Gonacicnce and Patience thea instruct Activa-Vita 
to make ammids by contrition and confe^on, and diacnaa at great 
length the benefits of poverty. The next vision is notablh, though 
not unique^ in containing a vision within a vltion. In the first 
phrt (passns XT) Anima (also called Will, Reason, Love> C<m* 
adenoe^ eta, an entirely diflbrent character finm the Anima of 
A, IX) discourses for 600 lines^ mainly on knowledge^ charity and 
the corruptions of the age doe to ti^ negligence of prelates; in 
the second part^ when Anima, idter^describing the tree of CSharity, 
aa^ ^t it is under the care of IMers the Plowman, the dreamer 
swoons, for joy, into a dream, in whi(^ he am Piers and the tree^ 
/md heare^ long’aocount of the fruits of th^ tree wUdi gradually 
becomes a narrative of the bii%h and bq^yed of Ohrist At the 
doee^ this he, wakes, and wanders ‘about, seeking Fier% and 
meets with Abra^m (or Faith), who expounds the Trinity^ Hlpy 
*aip joined by Spes (Hope); and a (Balnarkan (identified with Jesus) 
cares for a wounded man whom qpither Faith nor Hope will help. 
After thft, the Samaritan expounds the Trlhity, pasting uninten* 
tionally tw an exposition of mercy; and the dreamer wakea. In 
^ next vision (passns xix) hd sees Jesus in the armour of Piers 
ready to joust^with Deifth; bui^ insUltd of the jousting, we have 
an account of Ae cradfixion, Ihe debate of the Four Daughters of 
God and the harrowing of helk. He wakes and writes his dream, 
and, immediatdy, deeps ag^ ted ^dreams that Pien^ painted 
.^aOUpody agd like to Christ, appearsi* Is*it*Jesas or Piers? 
Con^spoe tells him that^hese are the colours and coat-armour of 
Piers, but he that comes so l^oody is Christ* A discussion ensues 
on the eomparativp meriti^of the names Christ and Jesn% follo%ed 
by ad account of ti^pWe of Chriqt Piers is Peter(or tLe chu^X 
to whpm arq given fdhg fixen (ithh evatyielisCs) and four horses 
•(the foq^ fitihers of the dinrch).and four seeds to sow. A house; 
Unity, is built to store the gfrdnt aifd is attadied by Pride and his 

Jkost; but (hi* is f<ngottai in thq einsodds of the brewer’s leftasal 
— * * * 
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to partake «f the Sacnunent, the vioer'e |ittadt on the wfflnetf 
■ad the jostifloatkwi by the king and lords of thdr own eiactiyisi 
The dreamer wakes ud enoonnters Need, who gires him in* 
stmetkm reiy similar to that of Ccnudenoe in the ptejodhig 
dream. lulling adeq» agsin, he has a ririon of the attadc at 
Antichrist and Pride and their hosts upon Unity, wlikdi insensibly 
beomnes an attack by Death upon all mankind^ varied by certain 
actions of Life^ Fortune^ Sloth, Deqtair, Avarice and the friar 
Flattery. Conscience^ hai^ beset by Pride and Sloth, calls vainly 
finr help to Contrition, and, keising his sta£^ starts out on a seardi 
tat Piers the Flownuin. ^iVhereapon the dreuner wakea 

Smne* scholars have regarded the poem as unfinished; others, 
as showing by the nature of its ending the pessimism of the 
author. It is true that it ends unsatisfactorily, and that one or 
more visions might well have been added; but it may be doubted 
whether the author ever could have written an ending that woijld 
have been artistically ^Itis^^mtory. He had, as we Imve seen, no 
ttkill in componthm, no control of his materials or his though 
Ihe latter part of the poem is supposed to b6 devoted in rjgidhr 
ordm* to Do-well,* Do-better and Dq-best; but it may be sidd, 
without injustice, tha^ these subjects determine nbither jhe nature 
of the main idcldente not tiie manner in which they are developed, 
and that what the author himself would doubtless haae ^fCed as 
thai.S|ipreme expression of bis view of Do-well, Do-better am| 
Do-best occurs early in tb^ yision of Do-well — I mean, of couipe^* 
the frunous DUee, Doee, DUige, taught to Patience by his leman. 
Love. He c^d nevbr have bm sure of reserning tcT the end 
of his poem the subjects with *i^ch he intended to «nd, or of 
coating to write at the point at Vhich he wished to ceasa. It 
remains curioua nevertheldte, and; ^rhap^ signifii^t, in view of 
the continual recurrence in the work of B ef invectivea against 
the corruptions of the age, tha^Ahe poem does mid. with the 
trinmidi of Antichrist, and tlmt tllera is no hint, as in Kirchmayer^s 
PammaMus, of ^iraparatioas for his defeat and the.coming^oTfii * 
age of endless peace and good. * I * ' 

The reader who has been iminre^ed with what has been said 
abdbt the jagneness and lack of definite oiwsnisation and ntave- 
ment in ifs work may 6e inclined to ask,^^t merits ate his 
and what dalm has he. npon'odr intfrrfsfti? Ibe yeply Ip tha^ 
hia merits are very great indeed,. Ifeing no less than thd^ rated* ' 
highest by previous. stndoitBr o£ tlfe poemsr-^eat^ Jdsserancl, 
tew'Brinl^ Heniy Madef and a host of otimra. ^The \eiy tack of 
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VNinlir^ wHeh is hb ii|osb serioos deltefc ss id artist^ aenrss to 
sm»hs«iio most OMiTiiidngly Ids sinoerity and smotkmsl power, by 
ineritableiiesB with which, at erery oppprtanity, Iw drifts hMk 
io^Hh saldects that He nearest his heart Writings as he did, 
without a definite {dan and without power of self-direction, he 
toadied, we may feel sure^ not merely all suldods that wwe 
germane to his purpose^ as a hotter artist would hare done^ but all 
that interested him d^ply * and he touched most frequently those 
that interested him most These subjects are^ as is well known, 
the corruptions in the dmrch, ddefly^ perhaps, among the friars, 
but abo^ in no measure among the beneficed dergy; the 
dangers of riches and the excellence of poverty; the Imitherhood 
of man; and the sovereign quality of love. To these diould be 
added ^ idealisation of Piers the Plowman, elusive as are the 
forms which this ideaUsation often assumea On the other hand, 
great as is thp interest in political theory displayed by the author 
& the passages inserted in the prologue,* this is not one of the 
sntgects to which he constantly reierts; indeed,*the only passage 
(xyc, ^62 — (76) on ’this subject in the later passus touches it so 
lightiy ag to suggest that the author’s interest* in it at this time 
ms very slight Hie frequenqy with which subjects recur of 
coursa not thh only indibation of the diirarify an^ depth of the 
anthoA iiiterestt the vividness and'^power of expression are 
equally significant • * •«*» 

# 9 ^ 

^Let some sadden emotion fill his sonl/ sayl Jnssemnd, '••••and we diall 
wonder at the grandenr of hla eloqnenoe. Some of his shnplest ezimssions 
are real trSmvaUl^; he penetrates intoHhe innermfllt r o c e es M of onr hearts, 
and then gqfiB on his^wayi and leavU^ns ponderiniT ud tnooghtfal^ filled 

with awe.’ 

• • 

Such are: 

• e 

And snyshed# (mistreat) nonite thi bonde-men, the better may thow 

Thowirh he be thyn nnderlyng«^nere, wel may happe In herene, 

^ That he worth (shall be) worQtier ssttd{ and with more blissi, 

Than thowgjbot then do bette, flioi«*snicle; 

I^r jp diamel atte ehirel|jb cherles ben yrel Jfco knowe, 

Or a kniite firom a knare,— knowe this in tUnJierte, in, 46 ill 

^r alk kre we Orystes eiea&res, and of his eolBres rlehe, e 

Apd brethren ai^*nf % (one) Uode, as wel heygares as erlesi Xf, ISBKl 

Pore peple, thi prftoii^fesi^ljordfdn jthe (plt^^of mysdiief, 

Confe^ tho ereatnres ttiattaioehe care sqIV^ 

Thorp derthythorw dronih, alk Jiar dayaa here, 

Wo m*wynter tyipea for waftthiy ofidothes, • 

And in somer tyme aelde (aeldom) aonpen to the folle; 

OomforliSthi esvefnl, Ahrys^ in thl^rycha (klDjdom)l x^,sl74 C 
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Hm dale nnallj aarigned to flw 0-tett b 1393 — a 1[lie oidy 
evidenoe of aoj ^ne b tiie paaaage iv, SiQa->aiO, in wliidi<liie 
antbor wanui the khig of the nmita of hb aUenalion of tiie 
oonfidenoe and ailhetifni of hb peoida Tlii% %oot take^^be 
an aUnalim to the rituatiMi after the qnarrd betweini the king 
and the Londimen in 1399; and, consequently, he selects 1893 as 
the approzhnate date of the poem, thon|^ he admits that it may 
be bter. Jnsserand aignes that thb local qnanrel, wliidi was soon 
composed, does not suit the lines of the poem as well as does the 
general dissatisfaction 1397 — ^9; and he^ therefore^ suggests 

1898 — 9 aa the date. Jnsserand’s view seems the more {srobable: 
but^ eyen so early as 1386, parliamwtt sent to inform the king that 

M reat.,.nee votuerit per Jura ream ei etatuta ae laudibilee ordinatioitie* 
eum ea/uM emtilio dominorum et proeerum ream a^hemari et reardari, 
ted eapitoee t« em$ intanu eoneUUe propriam votuntatem tuam eiuaularem 
praUrve exereer*t extuae liettum ett eu.,»,reaem de reaali eolio abroaarp. 

% (Kifighton, u, 219.$ 

o e 

Of the changb and additions made 0 we can here say reiy 
little, mainly for the reason that they are numerous^ and email, 
and not in porsniuioe of any well-defined plan. There are mnlti- 
tndidons alteratitniB of tingle wqrds or phrases, sometimes to 
secnre better aUiterationi hometimes to ght rid of an archai^word, 
sometimes to modify an opinion, bat often top no dbcoyeraUb 
reassn, and, occasionally, resulting m positive iqjuiy to the style 
or the thought Certaim pamages of greater or less Itogth are* 
entirely or largely reij^tten, rarely for any important mo^cation 
of view; nevfr, perhapit al^bettennent of styla At times, 
one is tempted to think they wei^p rewrittmi *for the Inmo sid^e 
of rewritins^ but many whole pages are left practically untoiildie& 
Transpositions occur, some&nes ibcgilting in improvement^ some- 
times in confotion. Exdtidns or omissions faay 6e flotdd wbidi 
seem to have been made becaaie 0 did not approve of the 
smtunents cS the omitted ptaavges; ’Jbnt there are other omistiogs^ 
whidi cannot be*aiOdoaifi»dffor*(m tins ground or on that 6C anj 
artistic intention. llie*additions are dCdt the nature of ^bora- 
tio^ or expansions and insertions. tSope of these have attn^ted 
mu^ attention as information oonoendng the life hnd 

diaracter of the dreamer me aq^or;^ these be dealt with 

below. Others givd ns*«nore or bis Enable hintB*of views 
and interests of the writer; end aib^ the passage aoenripg piiesto* 
of image worship and o( foigi^ iniracbe; an'aooount of the fall 
of*Lucifer,.wlth speculaticma as*to why ^.made hb seat in the 
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Vwtii; Ml attftdc on r%ntm; the long oonAued pemiige* oom- 
Unjgng Ihe two kinds of meed to g^wnmatknl relatioDa. Still 
othm modiiy, in OMtain respects^ the opinions exinessed in the 
B-Afh Fot example^ xr, 30--32 indicates » beW in astrology 
out ci hamymy with ^e earlier ofmdesanatton of it; the attituito 
Ml firee>wi]l in xi, 61—56 and xvn, 158-vl82 suggests that, unlike B, 
and the oootinuator ni rcgected the Tiews of Bradwardine on 
grace and {wedestim^n ; several passages on riches and the rich* 
show a oertain eagerness to repudiate any such oondmiination of 
the rich as is found in B; and, finally, not*only is the striUng 
passage in B*, dted abov^ in regard to the poor, omitted, but, 
instead of the indiscriminate almsgiving insisted upon bylB, G dis- 
tinctly oondMnns it* and declares* that charity begins at home— 

* fidp thi kynne^ Crist bit (bidsX for ther begynneth charite.’ 

On the wholes it may be said that the author of the 0-text 
seams to hav^ been a man of mudi learning, of true piety and 
df genuine interest in the welfare of .the'jiation, but unimagina- 
tive, cautious and a very pronounced pedant * 

• • . 

The ijsader may desire ^ justification, as bnef as possible, of 

ihe condufiMi assumed througjiout this chapter that the peons* 
known under the tiUe^ Piers the PhowOmn, aSre nof the work of 
amingle author. So much of the necese^ proof has already been 
Qtmished in the exposition ofthe different interests and methods 
hn^ mental qualities displayed iir the several parts of the work 
that little more will be necessaiy. The problem seons voy 
simple: Aie differences pointed jsut— and others ^hich cannot 
be discussBd here-^o exist; in the absence of any real reason 
t^ assume that all parts of tlus duster of poems are the work 
of a single author, is itf not p6re prfibable that several writers 
had a hand*in*it than that a single-writer passed through the 
series of great and numerous changes necessary to account for the 
^enomenaf To thi; question fib* i^Simative answer will^I think, 
by imy one who will takh ttaa trouble to examine sepa- 
ratdy the woric of A {ieeA, inoL — paasns*TiiiX the oMitinoator 
<ff A (A, ut— xn, 66X B aa^ G— that i% Ut read carefuUy any 
pnnm*goa of fifty o^ a^unlred lines diowing the work ;f eadT of 
these hathors unnflii^ with lines^roqi any <ff the othera In such 
SP exaiainatiMi, bedddhiftk larger *matte|s discussed throughout 
this dia^^tar, tto metre and 'the sentence structure will rvpaj 

* IT. SSS. ••m, m-S47: 'nr/ss—uxti sAn. SI; xx, SIS-84S. 

* ST. UA-vlSO. , ^ •^4x,71-C81. • •xmKffi-n.* • 
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spedal attentloiL Hie e^item of eeMiiioii used will mi^ no 
diflbrenoe in the resnlt; Inrt that expounded by Lnick will faping 
oat the diflbroDoee mopt deariy. It will be foond that the writen 
differ in their ooncepUoDa <A the leqniremeuta of 
A being nearest to the types estaUished by Lnidc, b«^ in regard 
to stresses and seoondaiy* stresses and in regard to alliteration. 
Hiis can be most eaady tested by Luick’s idan of considering 
sqnrately the secoiid-haIf>IinesL Another ii)teresting test is tiiat 
of the use of the visaal imaginatioa A presents to his own 
mind's eye and to that of his reader distinct Tisual images of 
figures^ d groups of figures and of great mnsses of men; it is he 
who^ as Jnsserand says, ‘excels in the difficult art of conreying 
the impression of a midtitude.’ A also, through his remarkaUe 
fisculty of Tisual imaginnti<wi, always preserves his point of view, 
and, when he moves his action beyond the limits of his original 
soene^ causes his reader to follow the movement; ^t of all for 
the modem reader, he is able^ by this foculty, to make his allege^ 
vital and interesting; for, though the world long ago lost interest 
in personified abstractions, it has never ceased to care foe signi- 
ficant symbolical *action and utteranca On the other, hand, B, 
*tiiotfgh capable of phrases which, diow, perhaps^ eqnal power of 
visualising d^il, is* incaf&ble of visuali^ng a grou^ or of keeping 
his view steady enough to, Imagine and depict a^eveloping action. 
Thr continuator of A and the reviser 0 show clearly that thebr 
knowledge of the worlds their *impre88ions of things, are derived 
in very slight measure^ if at all, from visual smisationa These 
conclusions gre not invalidated^ ^ut rather strengthen^ by the 
fondness of B and 0 and the 'continuator of A for ffimiles and 
illustrations, sudi as never appear in A. • 

Moreover, the numbw^if insfliDces sbould bejaoted in whidb 
B has misunderstood A or'qioiled his pictufe^ or*in*whll:h 0 has 
done the same for R Only a examples can be givmi here. 
In the first plac^ B has such eAors as thege: in 21 ffi Lewte 
is introduced as*thfi lefiiai^of the lady Holy Cfiraiydi and S^k^* 
of as feminine; in li,*26, False, instead of Wrong, is fiither 
M^ed, but is made'to marry her Jater; in i^74ffi.B does not 
uu^erstand that the fe^^ent covers^reqis^ the proving of 
the seven deadly sins^ and, ^bor^tin^ the*^a8Bage, spolte the 
unity of the intentfonfdn 176, 1^ fate forgotten that ^ 

are to accompany Me^ to Westifdpstm; and represent^ them afi 
borne ‘abrode in Viqgtyngei,' etc, etc. Worst ad, perhaps 
F did not ifotice that, by the loss or ^placement of a leaf bUB^^ 
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Unm A^T| 936, 936, €bi confessions of Sloth and Robert the 
Rohhv had been absnrdlj run together; or that in A, Til, 71—74 
*thm names of the wife and diildren of originally written in 
the flkgin opposite IL 89 — ^90 by some seri^ had been absurdly 
introduced into the text, to the interrupfion and confbsicm of the 
remailn of Piers in regard to his preparationB for his journey. 
Of CTs finlures to understand B two instances will suffice. In the 
{NTologue^ 11 — 16, B has taken orer from A^a rivid picture of 
the ralley of the first rision: 

Thanoe gnn I to meten a merreilonss 

That I was In a wildernesse, wist 1 nessr where; 

As I behelde in-to the est an hiegh to the sonne, 

1 seigfa a toare on a toft, trielieh ymaked; 

^ A depe dale benethe, a dongeon there-inne, 

With depe dyches and derke and dredfol of sight 

O spoils the picture thus: 

• And niervejrloasly me mette, as ieh mag low telle; 

A1 the welthe of this woiide and the weo boihe, 

Wynkyng, as it were» wyterly saw hyt * 

Of tryutho and of tricherye, of fresoun and of gyle, . 

•A1 idi saw slepynge, as ieh shai low telle. • 

Edward ieh byhuldo, after the sonae, 

An^sawe iftoure, as ich trowede, tmthe yas ther-ynne; 
WcMwaole ich waiiede, in 4 whyle alter, • • 

And sawe a deep dale; doth, as ioh }yiftde, 

Wooede in Iho wones, and wyokede spiritus. 

•The man who wrote the former migljt, conceivably, in the dedSf 
• orhia faculties write a passage like*the Irftter; but he could no^ 
conceivably^ have spoiled the former, if he ha^ ever been able to 
*write it Again, In the famous nitrl)arliament, the mt 'renable 
of touge* safa: * ^ 

t have ysein segges in the die of Lotion 
Boren biies/nl briite abonteg here nekkes, 

An^sons^ oelers of crafty werk; nneonpled the! wenden 
Bothe in wareine and in wast^ where hem lave lyketh; 

And otherwhile thei aren elleeHpiK^re, as I here telle. 

Were there a bel^ on here hell, bklHbsn, as me thynketb, * 

4|pn myite wtie where thei went,^diawsl reftief 
* • * . B, Pro/. 160-fl. 

dearl; tibe 'segges' he ^ seen wearing cnUars about their 
necks jb warren and in wa|te are doga C, curiously fnougb* 
supposed them to be ^en: * 

Itd^heTO gnte^ygefin esrtm and 
Bere«byies of bryit gold al abj^te hare neokes, 

Andbolers of cn^y werke, 4>ot^e knyjtes and yqoiers. 

Were ther a belle* on hnre byie, by lesns, as me thynketh. 

Men myate witf wlie| thd wmit^ and hare Vay ronme 1 # 

B. L. IX. OB. I. « 
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' OtW misondentaiidiiigB of eqnal ^gnificanoe exis( is eon* 
ridenble namber; these must sofBce tar tlm present I ins:padd 
that a oareAil study of the MSS will show that between At 
and 0 tiiere exist dialecUcal differences Inoompatible liA the 
sapposition of a single author, lids can be easUy .tested in the 
case of the pronouns and the rerb are. 

With the recognition that the poems are the work of seTeral 
authors, the questi6ut concerning die diarscter and name (ff the 
author assume a new aspept It is readily seen that the* supposed 
autobiographical dbtails, given mainly by B and C, axe, as Jack 
conclusively proved several years ago, not genuine^, but mere parts 
of the fictioa Were any confirmation of his results needed, it 
might be found in the fiict that the author gives die names of 
his wife and daughter as Kitte and Ealotei Kitte^ if alone^ might 
not arouse suq[>icion, but, when it is joined with Ealote (usually 
spelled * callet there,can be no doubt that both are used as typicid 
names of lewd womed, and are, therefore^ not to be taken literally 
as the names of the author’s irife and daughter. The picture of the 
dreamer, begun .1^ A in prologue, 2, continued by the continuator 
^ in^ix, 1 and elaborated 4>y B and<'C, is only a poetical device, 
interesting (in its^lff bu( not sigaificmit of the character or social 
position of any of thde^authora Long Will, the' dreampr, is, ob- 
viously, as much a creation of the muse as is Piers the Plowman. 

* 0 

0 • 

What shall we say of tnc name, William Langland, so.lobg. 

connected with the^poems? One MS of the C-text has a note in 
a fifteenth«entuiy hand (but*het early): • 

Memorandum, quod Staep do Rfhaple, pater'Willielm* de Langhnd, 
get Staeiue /wt qeuerotut et montbatur in Sehi^one under fKhidMde, 
tenent domini le Speneer in comifatu Oxbn., qui praedictut WilUamue 
fecit librum qui vocatur Pery* PloUghman, , • • » 

Another fifteenth century nq^ in a MS of the B-text says: ‘ 
‘Robert or William langland ‘made pers ploughman.* And th^ 
MSS of the C-{ex( (one^ oot Ihter than 1427^ give the authgits ilgtne 
as * Willehnus W.* Skeat b doubtiegs right in his suggestion that 
^e name Robert* arose from a piareading of 0, zi, 1 ; but he 
and Jusserand find in B, xt, 148: \ 

* e- • • 

I have brrcd ia loa^ qood I, nqr aa^a^ loag wille,' 
confirmation of ^e*fii^ note qpotedas&oveii It Js p^ble, how- 
ever, that this is really the pourhepf the name. Onriously enoi4^ 

. tips line is omitted J>y C, either because he wished *to suppress 
' it or because he did not regard it fs tiguificant • Forthermnix^ 
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ihoved pretly odbdoshrdy ihat^ if theantbor waaiheMm 
«f 8 |m7 Ba RiAayle (or Bokede) of 9iipton*iinder-Wydiwood, Ida 
.aaipe^ if reaemMlng Langiand at aD, would have been Laogl^. 
Tfjlitiaiiiiii the caae^ T^lelmiia W. mighty obvionaly, mean William 
of Wyehwoo^ aa Morley suggeated, and he merely an alternative 
dedgnation of*^7illiam Langley — a caae nmUar to that of the 
Robertna Langelye^ aliaa Robertua Paiterick, wpdlaMVA, who died 
in 19 Richard II, poaa^ased of a meaauage and four ahope in the 
Fleah-ahamblea, a tenement in the Old Blah-market and an 
intereat in a tenement in Stmning-bme^ and who may, con- 
ceivably, have had aome aort of conneotion with the jMema. 
It ia poaaibl^ of course, that these early notices contain a 
genuine, even if confused, record of one or more of the men 
ooncmned in the composition of these poems. Chie thing, alon^ 
ia dem*, that Will is the name given to the figure of the 
dreimior by fo^, and, possibly, all five^ of the writers; but it 
is hot entirely certain that A really meant ato give him a name. 
Hmuy Bradley has, in a private letter, called m^ attention to 
certain ^^cts which suggest that Will may have been a coutentional 
name in alUterative poetry. • • 

«If we cannot be entirely certain of the naaoe of any of thdie 
writers except Jbhn But, we determine* the social position of 
an]M>f them t» John«But was, doubtless, a fcribe^ or a minstrel like 
the^author of Wymu/rt and WaAoure. B, C and the continuatm* 
,of«A,seem, from their knowledge find theological interests, to 
have been derica and, from their mticisms o^ monks and friars, 
to have be^n of the secular cleig^ 0 seems indinad to tone 
down criticisms of bidiopa and tl|s higher deigy, and is a better 
ach^^«than either the oontinoator of A (who translated turn 
tneeaberis hy ‘d^y not* rad tqfkaedtam 1^ *I said nothing’) 
^ or B (who acc^ted without comment the' former of these errors)^ 
A, as has been shown already, exempts from his satire no order 
of sodety except mon^ and vaaf hipiself have b^ one f but, 
aa. Se e^lnts n^ spedal theologicaf knbwiedgtf or interests^ be 
may haveJbeen a layman. 


In one of the MS8*g^ the B-tmct poeors a fragment of a poem* 
whi^ is ijpually, associated jefth Ptari It has no 
title in the MS and was called byai|n first editor, Thomas Wright, 
A Poem ok the Dqpodtion cf Bieheud //;^bat ^eat, when he 
rented it i^ 187^ rad 1886, objected to* this title *as being 

, ^ * ’ 8-v* 
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inuflwiiwJa^ and rfr-named it Bieha/ti 0$ Bedekts, kom ibe ikt 

wordt of paasos L Homy Bmdl^ has reoeatiy called 'att^tion 
to the fiiot that it vaa known to Nidiolaa Brigham in the ftnU 
part of the aizteenth oentniy ae Jfum, &>thtegger 
IVntbtellerX lliere can be no doubt t^ this w^ as Bradley 
BOggesta^ the andent title; for it is not such a tit^*as would have 
been diosen either by Brig^luun or by Bale^ who records it The 
copy seen by Brigham, as it had a titie^.cannot have been the 
fragmentary copy that Is now the only one known to us. Wright 
regarded the poem as an Imitation of Pien the Plowman ; Skeat 
under^xdc to iwoto, on the basis of diction, dialect metre, state* 
ments in the text itself, etc., that it was the work of the same 
autiior. But dauns of authorship made in these poems are not 
oondusire^ as will be seen in the discussion of the Ploughidat£$ 
TaU : and the resemblances in external form, in dialect in versi- 
fication, etc., on whi^ Skeat relief are not greater than qiight 
be expected of an imitator, while there are such numerous and 
striking diffeidhces in dictiqp, versification, sentence structure and 
processes of thought from every part of Piers the Ploumyam^ that 
identity of authorship seems out qf the question. Tbe poem, as 
hds been said, is a«fragment ; i|pd Skeat thinks that it may h^ve 
bem left unfinished the author 4n consequence of the de- 
position of Richard, ^t the MS in which it is found is notithe 
ONginal, but a copy; and the prol<%;ue seems to imply that the prom 
had been completed wihen*tlie prologue was written. • The autkor^ 
professes to be a loyal subject and friendly adviser of Richard, 
but the tgne of tSie poem ij^lf is strongly partisah to Henry 
of Lancaster, and, curiously* enough, nearly all the remarks in 
regard to Richard imply that his rule was entirely at«an^nd. 
This latter fact i% of course, do( incompatible, with Skeat’s view 
that the poem was written between the taptute and«the formal ^ 
deposition of Richard, ic. betiseen 18 August and 90 September 
1399.* As to the form and qonfbqts of the poem, it is not a vision, 
but consists o1^ a*pr(fiogUei, fisdting the circumsi|uices ofi4ts SSm- 
position, and three qnssus and part.of a fourth, setting fi>rth*the 
^rrors and wron^ of Richard’s rule. Passus i,iB devoted to 
Jhe misdeeds of lus fevouritea Falsus pi ^ensures the cHmes qjf 
his retainers (the wSite Ha^) against tho*people^ mid* his own 
folly in failing fb cbefish such m^ as'Westmor^and^the C^^y- 
hound), while Henry of Lancaster (the Eagle) was s^ngtheifi^ 
his party. Passus joi re&tek tl^e unnaturalness oT* the White 
' £buts in*attaoking the Coltithe Horsq^ the ^wan.and the Bear, 
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file r e tura ct tlie tSii^ for T«igeaiioe^ end then digreniM 
inl»e*o nttaok upon the luxury and unwisdfun of Richard’s 
^jontiifol oonnsdlMB. Panns it oontinuee the attadr upon the 
extrlUganoe of the court, and Utterly oondanna the oormpt 
parliament o f, ^ 7 for its renali^ and'oowardioa 


The influence of Pten the Plowman was wide^read and 
long-continued. There had been many satires on the abuses of 
the time (see Wright’s Politieal Poems* and ’Political 8ong$ and 
Poems), some of them for bitterer than any part of these^ioems, 
but none equal in learning, in literary skill and, above all, none 
tiiat presented a figure so captivating to the ima^nation as the 
figim of the Ploughman. From the evidence accessible to us it 
would seem that tiiis popularity was due, in large measure, to the 
B-text, or, at Iqast, dated from the time of i^ appearance, though, 
acSording to my view, the B-text itself and the continuation 
of A were due to the imprestiveness of the first* two visions of 
tile A-t^xt 

^fore ^Uscussin^ the phenemena certainly due to the influence 
of^these poems, we must devote a few lines to<two interesting ifut 
doubtful casea *ln 1897, GbUancz edited /or the Roxburghe .Club 
twe important dliterative poem% The'Parlememt i\f the Thre 
Agf» and Wynnore and WasUmfe, ^th of which begin in a manuer 
.Bugg^ive of the beginning of Ptefs the Plowman, and both of 
which contain several lines closely resemblingjiines in the B-text 
Mf that poem The lines in questi(^ seem, from theia better re- 
lation to thtf context; to belong eri^nally to Piers tile Plowman 
am^to^iave been copied from it tiie other poems; if there 
were no other evidence, tiiese ppems would, doubtless, be placed 
, among those suggfisted^y it; but there is other evidence. Wyimere 
and Wastoure contains two allusifou that seem to fix its date at 
& 13.50, and The Parleyient seems to lie By the sam^ author.* The 
twotalfuoions arq to the twenty-fifth* yedr df Eflward III (L 206^ 
tad to William de ShareshuU as chief baron of the exchequer 
(L 317).^ The ponclusion ic^ wparently, inevitable that tiie Imita^ 
ti<m 18*00 the part of Pi^s Me Pfoiom^ Ip The Padement tbn 
author $oes into tifotwoods to hqpfj.killB a d^ and hides it 
Thqp, foiling asleep, he se^info yision thifle»lnen, Touth, Middle- 
and A^ clad, respectively, in gieen, grey and blm^ who 
diqrate concerning thef advantage hod dimdjraiAi^ies of tiie agps 
ti|py represent Age relqtei| the histories of {he Nine Worthies, 
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add dedans tliai an is vanity. Be heaiddie bogle of Dsaiii sum* 
moniog him, and the anther waksb In ffyiMien tmi 'Wiunmre 
the anthor, a wandering minstrel, after a iwologae bewailing the* 
degenetaigr of the times and the snail respect paid to tke^nihor 
of a romance, tdls bow* . 

All 1 went In the Weete wandiynse uyn ooe^ 

Bi a bonke of a bourae bryghte wee the aoniie. 

aaaaaageaeaeeeaeeee 

1 layde mya hede one an Ull ane bawthorne beeyde. 

And 1 waa lArftbe In a nreren sweped belyre; 

.Methogbte I waaJn a werlde, 1 ne wiste fai wbate ende^ 

Be saw two armies ready to fight; and 

At the oreete of a eliffe a eaban waa rered, 

ornamented with the colours and motto of the order of the 
Qarter, in which wa^ the king, whose pcnnissiqn to fight, was 
awaited. The king forbade them to fight and enmmoned the 
leaders before* him. There a brilliant description of the em- 
battled hosta Hie two leaders are Wynnere and Wastoiire^ who 
accuse each otliier before the kingrof having caused ^e distress 
<A' the kingdom. Hie end of the poem is missing. , ^th po<pas 
are of considerable p&wer and intei^ in thefbselves, and are 
even more significant q/i suggesting, what is often feigotten, that 
the fourteenth centuiy was a pbriod of great and wide-spr^ 
intellectual activity, and that poetical ability was not rare.^ • 
Not in the metre of Pien the Flouman, but none the less* 
significantrOf the powerful b^l^ which the figune of the Plowman* 
obtidned upon the English ptople^ are the doggerel letters of the 
insurgents of 1381, given by Walsiugham and Knighton, an^ re- 
printed by Maurice and^frevetyiqi. Trevelyan ipakes a suggestion 
which has doubtless occurred independently to*many ethers, that ^ 
‘Pi&rs Plowman may perhapsjve only one characteristic fragment 
of a medieval folk-lore of j^^;ofy, whicl^ expressed for genera- 
tions the fiutb find aspirations of the English, peasantybuf pf 
whidi Langland’s gieat poem alone bus survived.' Oneyvould like 
^to believe this; but the mention of 'do well and better* in the 
pame letter with Piers Plowman Voakqs |t practically 'oertaip 
that the writer, had' in poems^J^wn to nsmid not 

merely a traditihnal. sdl^iy; ^sAjgh It may wqH be^^that l?im 
the Plowman belonged to andont popular tradition. * * 

Next in order 0 / time was, doubtless,* the remarkable poem 
' called P€re$ the Ptoughmanfi Crede, whi^ Qkeat j ms ig ns to 
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# • • • ^ ^ ^ 
MRf ftflar the btter pa^lt of lSt&’ Hie venifioation ii 
frail Pien Ote Phwmem, and tlie theme^ as wdl aa the titles was 
doMfy Mlggested by il Itia^hoveTer, notayiBioii,batanaoooant 
o{ tloyntlior'a Mudi for acmie one to teadi Mm hie creed. He 
TUte eadi of the ordoe of friara jjjfidi abuses the rest and 
praises his dWIT order, urging the Inquirer to contribute to it 
and trouUe himself no more about Us creed. But he sees 
too mndi of thdr worldliness and wickedn^ and refosea At 
last, he meets a plain, honest ploughman, who delivers a long 
and bitter attadc upon fnars of all orders^ and, finally, teaches 
the inquirer the much derired creed. The poem is notable, not 
only for the vigour of its satire, but aim for the autlmr’s re- 
markable power of description. 

* With the Ortde is often associated the long poem known as 
The PUmghmaria Tale. This was first printed, in 1649 or 15.35, 


in phaucer's works and assigned to the Ploughmaa That it was 
net written b^ Chaucer has long been known, but, until recently, 
it has been supposed to be,by the author of the Cride. The poem, 
though containing much alliteratiofi, is not in alliterative verse, 
bn<fin*rimed stanzas, and is entirely difierent in style firom the 
Crede. The difibrenoes are'such as Ihdicate that it could ^not 
have been written by the^authdr of that p(fem. Itdias recently 
bpen prove^ by Ileuiy Bradley, that \erg considerable parts of 
the poem, includi^ pjactically all the ‘imitations of the Crede, 
Vere written in the sixteenth centpry. These passages were Use 
indbpendently recognised as interpolations by York Powell and this 
was communica^ privately to Sk^t, who new accepts Bradley’s 
conclusionia Bradlpy thinks th&lL the poem may Cbntaiu some 
gennipe stanzas of a Lollard poem of the fourteenth centuiy, but 
tlfht it underwent two successive expansions in the sixteenth 


centnry,,bo9i frith (he object of adapting it to contemporary 


controversy. The relation of evpn the fourteenth century portion 
to Piers <Ae Pltrwmcm is very re^t& 

^ ^ Three pieces beloftging to tfie W/ci^tejooq^rersy, wlAch also 
mar a more dt less remoje relation to Piers the Plovmum, are 
ascribed by thdr editor, Thomas Wright^ to 1401, and by Skeat, 
who/e-edited the first of then^ to 1402. The first of them, calltd 
Jaeke^Upkmd, is sC vtolent attack upon the friars by one of the 
Wyclifite party. B/JUm fiale^ i^o'rqjpcted^lh wrong the attri- 
‘ Ifiition of it to Chaucer, it ^ i(^th equal ahsnrdity, attributed to 
Wydif hisnsett Th^ is some* alliteration in the (deoe^ whidi 
made Wrig^ saj;q;Kwe it to Imve been* prig^naOy, writtep fo 
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~ • • f * * * I 

■lUtcratifv T6na Skeat dmiM that ^ waa ever intended a 

reiree^ and he eeeeas to be rig^t in thi% tliong^ his repudiation <tf 
Wrist's suggestion that our copy the i^eoe is ooirupt is haraly . 
bcKrne out by the eridenoei llie aec(»id pieo^ iZgp^ 

Dmo ThojnoBf is a ngoipns and rather skilful answer to Joele 
Upkmd. Hie author, himself a friar, is not oontJUt to remain 
on tiie defensive but tries to shift the issue by attacking the 
LoUarda According to the txpUeU of the MS the author was 
John Wabingbam, who is stated by Bale to Ibre been a Cannelitei 
Ibis piece is in veiy rude alliterative versei The Rtjomder qf 
Jadee Upkmd, whi^'is preserved in the same MS with the Reply, 
is of tbo same general dharacter as Jadee Upkmd, though, peibaps 
through the influence of the Reply, it contains a good deal more 
alliteratioa None of these pieces has any poetical merit, but cdl 
are vigorous and interesting examples of the popular religions 
controversy of the day. 

Veiy evidently dua to the influence of Pure the PlovmaSi js 
a short alliterative pdUm of 144 lines, addressed, apparently, to 
Henry V in 1416, and calle(]K by Skeal, its editor, 7^ Crowned 
King. In a vision the author looks down into a deep dale,* where 
he sees a multitude of people and hears a croigfned king ask his 
oodunons fof a subsidy for his wars; to the king a dark kneels, 
and, having obtained hmve to speak, urges him to cherish his 
people and beware of evil counsellors and of ttvaricei* The pie6e 
is sensible and well written, but is entilely lacking in special 
poetical quality. • * • , * . 

Of entirely uncertain date ‘is an interesting allegoncal poem 
called Death and lAffe, presel^aed in the Percy Folio* MS. Its ' 
relation to Piers the PlcwmaA ii^ obvious and unmist&kable. In 
a vition, closely modelled on the vision of the prologue, thd pc^ 
witnesses a strife betweeiT the lovqiy la^y Dame Life and the foul 
fireke Dame Death, which *was clearly suggdkted by Ibe^Vita de 
Do-beet* of Piers the Plowman* In spite of its large indebted- 
ness i/9 the earlier poeny 4 work of, no little originality 
and power. *•••• , 

In the same prioeless MS is preserved another allftmative 
poem, whidi Skeat’regards as the^work of the authpr of Death 
agd lAffh It ia called The Scotieh WeRdg and is, in the main, < 
an account of tiiq batQe cS, F^dden. Hie anflior, who dedcribes 
himself as *a gendemgtf, by'Jesu* uba Bad his *ldddii^ {daoq* 

*at Bagily* (ia at Baggily Hafts'^eshireX was an anlmit adf- * 
herent of the Staaleya and* wfote frnr the»qieciflo ^flipoae of 
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thrir f^orilin expl<^ at Boaworth Held and- at 
FkyMedl Hie poem aeems to have been mrittmi ahmrtiy after 
flodden, and, pobapi^ rewritten «* revised later. Hiat die author 
if tMi poem, s^ted dironide though it be^ was o^ble of the 
excellences of Death and Liffe, is hard to believe; the re- 
semblances Bhtwemi the poems seem eptirely superficial and doe 
to the fact that they had a common model 

The infiumioe of Pien the PUwman lastgd, as we have seen, 
well into the sixteendi century; indeed, interest in both the poem 
and its central figure was greatly qsickeyed by the supposed 
relations between it and Wyclifism. The name or the figure of 
the Plou^iman iqipears in innumerable pMms and prose ihitings, 
and allusions of all sorts are very common. Skeat has given a list 
oPthe most important of these in the fourth volume of his edition 
of Piers Plowman for the Early English Text Society. 


• *We are accustomed to regard the fourteenth century as, on 
the whole, a dark epoch in the history of England — an epoch 
when the corruptions and iqjustice8*and ignorance of the Middle 
Ages 'here piling themselves ever higher and higher; when the 
Black Death, having devouihd half the population of city and 
Ohmlet, wa^ stiy hovering, visibly* like a gaun^aod terrible vulture 
over the affrighted country ; when nobl^mbn and gentiy heard in 
indignant b^wilderinent the sullen murmur of peasants awakening 
into consciousness throtigh pain, with now and then a shriller cry 
■ fbr*Tenge(ftice and a sort of blin^ justice; an epoch when in- 
tellectual jife was dead or dying, nbt only in 4he universities, but 
throughout the land. Against tki^ dark background we seemed 
to see only* two bright figures, that of Chaucer, strangely kindled 
toiradlance by momentary contact withjthe renascence, and that 
of Wyclif, no less strange and solitary, striving to light the torch 
of refodhatiOn,* which, hastily muffled by those in authority, 
smouldered and sparkled fitfiiU^^ hundred years before it burst 
into blasa With them, but fiu{her»iif the background, sharcely 
djltiuguishabl^ indeed, from the ^rk* fijftirel among which he 
moved, Was dimly discerned a gaunt dreuner, clothed in the dull 
grey fusset of a poor shepherd now watching' with lustreless bi^ 
• seeing eye the follies aid cc^ruptions and oraressions of the greqt 
dty, nW driven fflta toe ^dmrqess. by toe j^asrionate :^testo 
,ofi his effliing •beard but %ver shaping ihto crude, formless but 
fjowerfol visions images of top Wronn and oppressions which he 
hated ar^'of the growing hope Vh^ frgm*time to timd was 
revealed to his eager qyea • * * . * ‘ 
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'Hiat the Made Death was a brnnifal# lealitj die atatnties ^ 
its mmgea prore only too well; that there waa iiyiuUoe/uiid 
mtaeiy, Ignoranoe and intdleetaal and qiiritnal darimeea^ k oply 
too tme; bat the more intimately we lean to know the thivlienyi 
and fourteenth oentnriee/ the more clearly do we eee^ not only 
Groeaeteete and Ockham and Bidiard of AnnagiC^^ s 
foigotten or nameleaa men adio battled for joatioe, and kindlinea^ 
and intdlectaal and q^toal light; and o^ atndy of the Pier* 
the Plowman dnater of poema haa ahown oa that that ■oonfoaed 
Toioe and that mi^y Titton were the Toioe and Tiaion, not of 
one lonely, deapiaed wapdwer, but of many men, who, thoagh of 
dhrerae tempera and gifta, cheriahed the aame enthuaiaam for 
rif^teonaneaa and hate for eriL 
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Richabd Rolls. Wyolif. Thx Lollabds* 

, It ia often difficult to deal adequately with individual writers 
in the Middle Agee. Both the general ideos and the literary 
haldte of the time tended to hide the traces of individual work. 
Sdiools of fought were more importaq^ than their individual 
members; at times, therefore, single thinjcers or writers received 
less than their due recognition becqnse their achihvements became 
the common property of a sdiooL Hence, we find it* not always 
ea^ to a^ign to any single writer his proper place* in literary history, 
4And the difficulty is increased medieval methods of composition.' 
Manuscripts v^ere so widdly copied, ofteif Aith idteraftons and addi* 
tions, thab individual ownership was inmost lost Then, when in 
Jater days men soughtto tracelthe work and influence of individuals, 
•tl\jBy ram two opposite risks : sometimes, they were likely to 
under^timate the individual’s influence ; sometimes, they were 
likely to’ascribe to one man tenj^encies and Vorks which belonged 
rather to* his school It is nm* surprising, then, that a great 
^bah still remains to be 'done in the publication and arrange- 
ment of manuscripts before a definite Verdict can be given upon 
some pvoblenm of early literary history. As might be expected, 
moreover,* this difficulty is mostAo be felt in some of the matters 
nearest to daily lifl^ : where tM of generations passed the 
. eftenest^ traces of their foreruniiers erese easidbt lost Richard 
TtoUe* of Hampole and Jqhn Wyclif were jnen very difierent in 
their lives cmd in their ecclec^tical standpoints, but the lives of 
both illustrate these ^statoments, and the same kind of difficiftigr 
ariseO in respect*o( each of th^ ^ Mudl^ha^ been awignetf to 
that w^s not reffily (Mrs : after this flkwt mistake has bem 
Tepaired, it b^mes possible td^udge them more fiiirly. But, even 
then, itXAnnot be done fully finally until the materials have 
been sifted, and 9iTan|;ed. . * • • , * • 
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'By the fooiteenth oentaiy, the iKnih J^Eog^aiid had Ipog lost 
ifa former literary leadership, bat its impulses had not qidte died 
away, and the growing ominection with Oxford, strengthmied by 
the ibandatkm of Balliol GoUege (e. 1263 ), brought even ouC^ing 
villages under the Influmibe of great intellectual, apd religious 
movements. When Richard BoUe went up to Oxford, the friars, 
with their ideal of poverty, were still a powerfiil party there^ 
although, before long, Fita-Ralph was to attack their view of life; 
and contests between realists and nominalists were the chief in- 
tellectual interests. *nie young student’s connection with Oxford 
did not U>st long ; but it coloured the whole of bis life, and his 
first writings were modelled upon academic forma He must, also^ 
have gone through much intellectual and spiritual trouble, if 
may judge from the crisis that changed his Ufe. But he took 
away with him from Oxford a sufficient knowledge of Latin, an 
acquaintance with, and ^me distaste for, the ordinary philosophical 
writers and, above all, a lose of the Scriptures. By a regulation 
of Grosseteste, tb*e first morning lecture *had to be upon the Bible^ 
which furnished the material for much of the teaching. . ^ 

Richard Rolle'was bom, probably about 1300 , althqngh ^e 
*exadt date is unknown, at Tbomton-le-Dale, niu tho old town 
of Pickering, if a note in* one of the mdhuscripts concerning him 
is to be believed ; at Thqfnton-le-Sb^t, if a modem uoqjectur^ 
which places his birth nearer the srones of* his earliest activity, if 
to be accepted. When hewas nlbctoen be came home from Oxford,* 
eager, because he feared disaster to bis soul, to follow the life of 
a hermit ; beaked fails sister to^^jimet him near his borne and bring 
with her two of her frocks, a gfo^and a white, and, odl of these, 
along witli his father’s hood, he made hijnself a rough and iba(^ 
hermit’s dresa Thus clad, he visftqd a cburcli where worshipped 
the frunily of Daltou — two 'youths of which *had *kn6wn*him at 
Oxford. On a second visit, he ^ on a surplice and,* with the 
leave oPtbe primt^ preached afiSscting sermon at Mass. The 
former undergraduates ^eCbgnised him and asked* him to^thei(> 
table at home. His fother, a man of soffib substance, was kifown to 
th^ Daltons, and, strac^ by Richard«s sermon and his eameatpess, 
'tLqy settled him as a hermit upon ^ir estate. Hmmits ttere 
a common feature* dt^ediev^ difo : ^hey^were under einscopal 
control and reoeivea epiScopal Ucenas;^ hence, they wefe oftm , 
qwken of by Mshops as ’our hefoqjts’; indulgences were often* 
grau^ to those whb supported them, and they tbemselveB often 
d?d usefril eeHice in tile repair of roads and^eepiug up of bridges. 
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ikHor a time— 4imr jeeii at leaat— he left his Ant cell for another 
•teyaifiMlij, near NorthaUerUm, where a friend of hii^ Maigaret 
Srbj, lired in modi the same way that he did. Another diange 
hroilftht hun to Hampole, near Doncaster ; and here, kindly dier> 
ished by Ctetercian nans, he lired for the rest of his days. 
The end caoM 29 September 1349* — ^the year of the Black Death. 
So great had been hie pc^ularity that the nuns of Hampole 
sought his canonisi^on: an office for his /estival — 30 January 
—was composed (probably about 1381—3), and, later, a coUectimi 
of miracles ascribed to his influence* was^made.. Although not 
formally canonised, he was regarded as a saint ; and his r^utation 
gave wider cnrren<y to his writings. 

RoUe was not a priest, although, perhaps, in minor orders. If his 
spiritual advice was sought by many— eqiecially by Margaret Kirby, 
the reduse of Ainderby, by another recluse at Yedingham and 
bjb nuns at Hampole — it was because of lus spirittml insight 
father than fiis position. He stood equity aloof from academic 
thought and general life— ecclesia^cal and civil ; he wished to 
retire.from the world and, by contemplation, reach a< knowledge 
df* God %nd an elevation oC souL Tlyx>ugh thh mystic stages of 
purgation «nd illiuiiination, he coached, aftei^ two and a half years,' 
the third stagb, the contemplation of tflrougl? love. Here, 
lie had aiwinsight into the joys of hedven, and, in this stage, he 
passed through the eofor, the* warmth of divine love, which flred 
hi§ being with eflects almost physical ; then there came into bis life 
the Conor, the spiritual music of the unseen world, the whispering 
sound as of heaven itself ; and, tqntber withlhese^ h^ experienced 
the dulcoi^ the sweetness as of dw heavenly atmosphere itself. If 
1|^ nflxed, at times, with thd* outside world, even wiUi the rich of the 
world, if be jested, at times, a^ Re wenf his way among them, tliis 
was nonius* true lift^ which was, henceforth, *hid with Christ in 
God.’ Even the company of hi^ fellows was^ at time^ distasteful, 
for their objects wetp other thaiT^ig ; vyct he sought to wtn them 
. ever to love ^ the Author.’ Contemplative life* had drawn him 
and ^ him apart; but It had also given,him his mission. He 
was (o be tp others a prophet pf the mystic and unseen. 

His flrstimpulsp hpd bdn to win the world to his systepi throi^S^ 
preaching: Ther/ are traces o^ systedhlj^ .attempts to gain 
influence ovm: otiiers, SltbAsgh not* by fo^i^g an order or com* 
Inunity; but these ways ofinflu^dug others hardly sufficed him, for 

• • • • • • , 

* TUa to Sbedsto onubr aeeepted, on fair evidaaoa^ Imta nunueript eomet{ps hy 

Haniy Btadahaw, in xnopy FftwhaU and Sladdyn, girdl thv data IStS. * 
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be found fow Uke-minded with himseK Ik Mema not impnfoubie 
theft he even came into oolliehm with eodcriaetieal anthnriftiee^ 
for he preadied as a free lance and from a partiealar pohift «f 
view. Unrest and the friction of awkward personal rdatioif (for 
he was dependent upcm ftbA help of others) wmked alpng with the 
difficulty of his general position to drive him from place to place. 
At last, his energy found a new outlet and he began to writa 
Shmt ejaculatory poems, then longer and more didactic work% 
wm« tiie natural expressions of his soul — and thus he found his 
true work in life, fie describes the impulses which moved him 
'if 1 might be able in seme good way to compose or write some- 
thing hy which the Church of God might grow in divine delight* 
BoUe thus deserves a high place among the many poets of t^e 
religioos life; and the forms he used, or, at timee» elaborated, 
have a beauty answering to their thought Intense personal feeling, 
sympathy and rimplici^ are their chief feature^ ai)d thus, apart 
from their language, thqr appeal to all ages alike. Beginning witfi 
alliteration only; the author #rorked into rime. But followers, 
such as William Nassyngton, imitated him in poems hard to dis^- 
gulsh from RoUe's own; ,some versified editions of bic proM 
'worhs— such as thaUof the Form of Limng' {or Mending of 
were probably al^ due to Nassyfigton. We thus come to 
a cycle of sacred poems, a(*once mystic and praetical, ril grouped 
around Holla At first purely local, they* spread beyond south 
Yoritshire; copies were* made *in southern English, 'translated* 
(says one MS) 'out of northern tunge into southern, that it schulde 
better be^undersfondyn of ^n of selve countreya* The 
Paalms iiad been to Rolle himself a source* of inspifation and 
comfort; he had come to that constant ^intercourse with Gcffi, Id 
that sense of personal toudi with* Qim, in which even their most 
exalted language did not seem unreal or tod renibta He could 
write: 'grete haboundance of ^itstly comfort and j<fy in God 
comes in the hertes of thaign St .says or .synges devotiy the 
psalmes in lovyn^ df Jcsim C^t’ His labour at the PeaUer ha^* 
a wide-reaching influence, and appears in*many forms ; a Latin com- 
mentary upon it is one of his most original works; and, in anyther 
‘^^em, t^e Latin version is followed %y ap English translation, 
and a commentary; Jhe lasft h%s been widely* tued and ffighly 
praised by pious wru^ Of very diffevedk whools, but it Is really , 
a trantiation of Peter Lombi^'s^qpimmitary, and is, therefore^* 
devmd of originality und persoW* touches. This commeu&ry may 
nbt have beten his oflly attempt at tnnshttioi^ as the kktglisli 
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Mnton of 7%« Mirror 4t St Edmomd may abo be hii work. Hia 
•w% intMO b mailed Iqr flexibilily and tender fediag fittingly 
ogproaged. Ametrical PtaUer — apparently earlier in date — also 
wbb^ and this, again, was largely copied, but it cannot be 
aeerib^ with abeolute certainty to BoHe himaelf. 

f^rnn the* date of the miracles at IJampole — 1381 and there- 
abouta— a reriTal vi BoUe’a bme aeema to have taken place. Just 
before the great Pea^to* Revolt, and just when Lollard* influence 
waa spreading. To tius coincidence b due tiie reissue of the 
oonunentary upon the PtaUer with fjoUa^ inteipolationa and 
additions. From various doctrinal infeipnces the date of this 
reissue has been tentatively fixed as early as 1378, and its aulhorship 
has been sometimes ascril^ — although without reason — to Wydif 
hiimwlf. Against these Lollard interpolationB the writer of some 
verses prefixed to one MS complains: 

, * Copied haa thb Ssnter ben of yrel men ol Lolburdy, 

And nftarwaid hit has been eene ymned Ip with erefiy; 

They aeyden then to levde folea that it ahold be all enter 
A blenayd boke of bur aeolea, of luchatd Hampole the ^uter. 

']flie' writer of this particular AIS claims«that his cxxpy, on the other 
band, is ttae same as that kept^shuned at Hampole itself. The 
use made of Hampole’s PmUer, and thei quarrel raised over it, 
ifiustrate Ms value. But originality ct^aot be claimed for it. 

• BoUe’s activity wa8*due to* the wish to benefit his fellows, and 
Reqce come a number of plain, pfocticak treatises with religious 
ends in view. Hb commentary uMn the Paalma was written for 
the edification df the same Mamwret of Aimlerby ^r whom he 
wrote, in ^bose, The Form^ I^ng ; hb beautiful Ego dormio 

On the oontinent, the word^jollard^rM epplM to Boghard eommnnitiee and 
men of heretical in the thirteeiA and foarteenth oentariee. The name wan 

soon given^to foliowen (see Faae, Zim. pp. 800 and 818 for its uie oppro- 

brionalj in 1882) : it la then applied to tiH^oor prieeta. In Wright*a PoUtiedl Bvngi, 
U 9 248 — 4 we bare an allnaion to OldoaaUia^ « . 

^ The game ia no|t4o loya a^hiea * 

^ * Ther fete fallen fondement 

Hit ia nnkyndlj for a kni]t. 

That a ktngea oaatel kepe 

^ * T^ babble the Bibel daj and ni|t. • • 

Taken along with the^loy to^alalngtoup«(H<ft. Jk|4 f, 825) hi voedbantwr a 
^ Muigo LoUatdi titcedenter nudi$ ^dUms^PUtUi pamdk gUibus, iciUcet de russeto, the 
word aeema apeciidfy applied to atreet-preMhera, or idlera in atreeta (lollen, to loll). 
But the ponnbig aaaoeiation with loUi§m^ 4trea/ appeara in a aong of about the jrear 
1888 (PoU Stmgi^ t, 282), in tnmo kujns hortuli t ...fecit eigaHia, | giiite eufoeant virenfiaA 
pehU fnimentum loUiu,h and JMardi euni meanta, | tpidhUf pepree db Ullia. Thit 
fancifnl derivation became popular. ^ , 
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«f « 9 r metm vigOati a prow wmk wbha ahowi the Inflaenoe tk 

Aow pwndo-DioDT^ui irvitiiige that mariwdfy aflhctbd l)pdi 
Orowe twt e and CSolett oaa written for a nnn of Yedingliaip; 
ezphoatioDe of tiie OimUdet, the Lord’s Prayw. and Comiau^- 
ments and smne praynrs in The LagfoKe Maedoeh, had the same 
ot(feci BSs mysticism stilUeft something practical inliis diaracter 
— so modi ao tfaat» at times, he gare advice whidi, in qiite of his 
assured oithodoay, most hare seemed, to son^ nnnsnaL Thus, he 
qieaksof the error of taking too little food, in aroidii^ too mn^ — 
and he never tries to^imprhas npon all others the oontemidative 
Ufo he aong^t for bimwlll He saw that, for most d them, life most 
be active ; he merdy song^t to teach them the q>irit in which to five. 

Of his attitode towards the ohurdi little need be said ; he is 
a lUthfol and loyal son, altiion^ he keeps some freedom 
speech. In a poem attributed to him, the imp«rs(mal Pride of 
OSonsefofMe— a popular summary, in 9624 lines, of currMit medicpal 
thedogy borrowed fron) Grpsseteste and others, strong in its sense 
of awe and terror of sin, and f|{rm in its application of ecdedastical 
rules to the restrdnt and the pardon of sins— the abuses he condemns 
most strongly are’thoee of individual licence and sodal life.* If he 
hack any quarrei wit|^ the 'churchy it was rather witii gchne of it^ 
thedogians Vho did qidt share his philosophy •tiian with its 
system or its existing development. Wh«i l)p spol^ of Ck>diB 
'loving-kindness in the |ates of the daughter of Son’ he in- 
terpreted the gates as hphig the church, under whose ghadow h*« 
dwdt. , * 

doctrine of Sove’ was ^hus not purely mi^calor remote . 
from life: it*overflowed into tracings of socid rightecsisness, and 
the dignity of labour as a service bef::(re God ; it made ii\j{ntioe 
and offences agunst love^charity) peculiarly hateful in his eySs. 
Yet he had no hatred of the rich of of riche% and^ indeed he had, 
at timers been even darned for l^i friendship witii the ocb ; it was 
merdy against the abuse apd mfem of riches he protsstedL Three 
things he hdd nded&il in datiy^e: that work lAiould be honest wiyi-, 
out waste of time, tb|t it should be do^ in freedom of s^trit s^ 
that a man's whole behaviour should be*honest and fafar. There was 
iius in his teaching much that strengthened tiie democracy df the ^ 
tifoes, much that oon^nned the social anddc^soastical conditions 
of the day. on ope hand, hi^^dgmmit was mopaa tpifor 
est et(a eolUaria ei magn^ee ^f/gatur, on the o«h«r hand, fie * 
realised for himself wd tarq^h to* others the livingi poww of 
Ghtistiaa.feUowship. • ue is as ^gnt&cant in tbe^history of popular 

medieval religion as in that of medieval letters. 

• • • • • 
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Altham^ John W;ydif, Itke Rolle, was of northern origin/ his 
lifls^lidongB altogether to Oxford and to national affidra. Hb 
northan ba^gronnd not only gave something to hb diameter 
bat also^ probably, determined hb car^: his family had some 
oonnecti<m with Balliol CfoUege^ and it was the natural college 
far a Yorkshireman. At Oxford he* came under tlie great 
influsnees whidi shaped himself and bb woiic. But, betwMn 
1dm and Rolle there were resemblances apak fWmi the north 
and Oxford; each of them has a spjscial place in the history 
of the ibglbh KUe as well as of the English tongue^ amd 
^blical commmitanes — ^probably due tor Rolle^have been, at 
one time or another, ascribed to Wyclif. In both cases, assump- 
tiogs have been made too readily before the existing worics had 
bem studied and dassified : works such as The Last Age of the 
Church and An Apology for the LoUards — which could not 
poBMbly hare been Wyclif s — hare been put down as his. Until 
the Wyclif Society began its labours, hb Latin wo^s were mainly 
in manuscript, and, before ‘they could be studied and compared 
with eadi other, the data for his life and characipr remained un* 
certain. Even now^ there remain some points which it b wiser to 
l«ve open, fout^we know enov^h to say certaiia tradiUonal 
views and dates, *at any rate, must be cas^ alidei 
^John Wyclif was bom, according to«Lelnnd, at Tproswel or 
Ilipswell, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. His fomily took its origin 
frOrn^ Wycliffe-on-Tecs, and he himself is ‘described ‘in a i>npal 
document ^ of toe diocese of YorL The dpte of his birth b 
‘uncertain, but it Is generally supggfiMi to have been dx>ut 1320, 
and certainly not much later. lAe ‘tradition which says that he 
weijt fo Balliol College if/prob^ble, foj wo find him there as 
its Master in 1300. The university, which gained through papal 
, provbion tomtf sftppoft for its learned sons, petitioned Urban V 
to grant Wydif a canonry with pre^d (or parish annexed) in York 
Minster. As an answer, he wa* appptothd, by papal provbfon, to 
thC^pretend of *Au8t in toe collegiate thufbh of Westbnry-on- 
• Trym, inkhe diocese of Woribster (24 November 1362). And, on 
26 December J373, Gregory XI granted Wycltf ksave to bold thb , 
prdMnd of Aust even^ftorhAiad received a canonry withprebento 
in LinccAn, which he had ^eeiL previously pro^b^idrwhen a vacant^ 
^^rred. In h^ work i>eCkWItoiiitiwo,\VVeif apparently alludea 
to tob latter appointment, andiS^akf, altooi^ without bitter- 
ness, of htf bdng afterwards passed over foHa young foreigner. 
Inddentally, it should be^otio^ that Wyclif ires thus, MHate as 

auu.cn.li.* •*, ,4 
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1373, in good repute at the Curhi ; and, farther, when he,mentions 
tile matter some yearn latmr (probaUy about 1377) he ia'not 
hoatile to the p<^ 

The pnwage from th^ ranks of the learners to those of the 
teachers was bettw defalk in medieval days than it is now, and it 
is important to know, therefore, that the date of Wyclifs docttnate 
(S.T.P^ D.D. or can now safely be placed about 1373. He 

could, after tiiat, lecture upon theology, and, not long after his own 
day, this promotion was noted as a turning point in his teaching : 
it was then he was hhld to have taught at least the beginnings of 
heresy.* Up to this timd, his life had been mainly passed at Oxford, 
as boy (for undeigradoates went up at an early age^ and much 
elemmitaty teaching, even in grammar, was given in the univeruty)^ 
as pupil and as teacher, in arts before he taught theology. There 
is no evidence that he had taken much part in parish work, 
although he had held* preferments, and the incidental dates *tl||at 
have come dovEn to u8,*no less than the Latin writings lately edited, 
imply great activity in teaching. Ho would probably determine,’ 
and takeliis Bachelor's degree some four years after matrioulatipn ; 
injthree more years he would take his Master’sjdegree and ‘incept’ 
in arts, and, after *sojue thirtodn ycap more, it^ tvft> stages, tie 
could take his Doctdr'% degree and ‘incept* in divinity, l^ut, 
these periods might, of ^course, b^ prolonged Tu specfkl cases ; all 
the Follows of Balliol, for instonce, except six theological Fellows, 
were, until* 1304, prohibited from graduating in tbeblogy ; .and, 
from some cause of this kin^ Wyclif was, apparentlj^ delayed in 
reaching Ms Doctoris dcgrec^But his reputauon as a lecturer* 
bad been made some years {)wre;^Jda8tefa of arts lectured to 
students specially unde^thcir c^ro, v^e, just before his doctoiute, 
a Bachelor of divinity could lecture upon ‘the sentences.' 

It is difBcult for us to understand, not, fndcc!^ the intellectual • 
eageijiess of the university, bui^its hold upon the country at large. 
From all parts o^ England,*^d from foreign countries t^ youths 
were flocking to Oi^ord) where a now intellectflal world o^ged 
itself to them. The that medieval thought ana enquiry * 
followed paths differing greatly from those we tread to-day stune- 
<times hides from usj^e value of thetf intellectual tnunin(^.* Their 
material was, df^ourse^ Hmlted, aVhoqgiPnot so liimted as is 
sometimes thoughtrthus, although Wyw^ for instaqpe, knew nothing, 
of Greek beyond^few .names gnd* words, he bad studi^ widely in 
natural sqienoe^ ofv^di Roger Bacon had 1^ a tradition at Oxford. 
Their method had been origidhlly form^to train tiie mind, in which 
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it bad mioe snooeeded. ^ Wydira day, however, it had become 
too toebnllcal, and, hr from helping thought, the eeholastk method 
had beoome a cumbrous routine under which thought was cramped. 
Urn weight of the authorities whom he was expected to know, 
the knowledge which he had to accumulate, and the order iu which 
his Uioughts had to be arranged, checked a scholar’s originality. 
Ibus, the drat reading of WycUrs Latin works does not give one 
any idea of his mental vigour, for the thouglft has to be sifted 
out from under appeals to authorities and cumbrous apparatus. 
When that has been done, it is found, as a rule,* that the thought 
is strong, tmiaciousiy held and fearlessly applied But, even then, 
we of to-day can hardly feel the power of Wyclifs personality. It 
was, different in his own time, for these tilings were the m^ium 
through which minds influencccl each other. 

It is easy for us to understand the influence of Wyclifs English 
writings, and we are even likely to exaggenute it, but not so with 
his* Latin works. In their case, we have to>make the allowances 
spoken of above, and to rcmemlier, moreover, tha^ in tlie four- 
teenth century, men were almost ceasing to tliink in Isithi ; with 
Wyclif him^lf, the turn of expression, evpn in his Latin works, is 
English. It eras noC surprising, then, that even a, sclKi|fir truineS, 
as he had been, to regard Latin as the pro^r vehicle of dccjicr 
tbohght, should, iu«tlie end, turn from V to English; the old 
litepuy commonwealth of the Mfddle Ages wiis breaking up, to be 
replaced by a number of nations with Icjiarate ways of thought and 
a literature pf theii^ own. Wyclifs free use of English is, tlicrefore, 
significant. In his 'double aspect, attending at the blo^ of a long 
series of Lathi writerw, and as an /al^lish writer early in the file, 
he l^lohgs partly to the age,Ahat was goiti^ out, partly to the age 
that was coming ip. But it woul<f be a mistake to think that his 
.democratic? popnhfr impulses, shown by his choice of English and 
his appeal to% larger public, came to him solely from the national 
side. The modern conception of a schohir standing apart Trom 
the 'world, of a university professor workihg hitfiin a small circle 
’an^ influ^cing a few select pupils, must be cast aside. For no 
place was more democraUc tban*a medieval university : Uiither 
all classes came, and the jdea^which were born In a lecture-room . 
soon paAed, as we liaue seen in the/caee of Boiler to Uie distant 
nUages of the njirtb. WfieifVfyelif tliirow 'himself upon a wider 
public than that of the univerBi(y,*he was, after^, only carrying 
a little furtlier that desire to jiopularise khowlda^ and thought 
which was common taall lyedieval teachers. Th6 habit ofthinking 

. . * • . ^-9 
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in LatJn, the D oe ew ity of writing in Latin, had been almost the 
only barrieiB to hindm* any prerioos thiidcw fiom dhing «what 
Wydif aftenrarda did. For him, those hanrien hardly existed, 
an4 hence, the passage firom his lecture-room to the held of |he 
nation was not so strange as it seems to ns. Hie same impnlaes 
wmhed in both phases of his life ; the great formatire influences 
of his life were scholastic and academii^ but this does not imply 
any isolation or thtellectual aristocia( 7 . 

Ibere were many great schoolmen whose works were known 
to him and to whom he owed his really great learning, but a few 
had epedally influenced him. He belonged, like other great 
Englishmen, to the realists, who attributed to general ideas a real 
existence^ and who were in the dosest intellectual sympathy with 
the great fathers of the church, St Augustine above all others. 
The strife between them and the nominalists was bitter and 
prolonged, but, towt^rds the close of the Middle Ages, the latter 
were victorious, and bocagie, together with those wBo, as conceptna- 
lists, held thdr opinions ip a slightly modified form, tiie pre- 
valent schooL Realism went out of fashion, and realists, Wydif 
among them,^i^ere forgotten. To (his cause, nearly as inuchws to 
tlie taint of heresy, was due the neglect into' which, h*e feU. But, 
at OxfordI in His d^/, the realists ehampioned by Wydif morb 
than hdd their own. But for one nominalist, William^of Ockham — - 
the great Frandscan ^tor and advocate of the rights of the 
state— Wy.clif had a .great regard, and he refused to count *Him 
a heretic. Ockham had beep a warm defender of t£e Franciscan 
doctrine of povefty — a doctrjne which had ^ speciSI charm for 
Wydif— rad, from it as a bas^. had gone op to attack the eriating 
constitotion and power of the*chuKh. Wydif, who, in |iis .later 
years, followed the same coune ana took up the same podtion, 
owed him a certain intellectual debt . I . , 

But he owed even jnpee to Grosseteste^'archi-doctor,’* 
^Limolniensis,’ as he .called* him, and to Richard FitzRalpb, 
'Armaghanu< archbishop •of Armagh *(1347—60). With the 
former, who bad ^poatly influenced pxford, Wyclif was^ gfndral 
philosophical agreement, and from bim, possibly, learnt his great' 
love of the Scriptures. From I'itaftolph, who wsb chatf^ellor of 
Oxford (1333XJWyc|if drew the doctrine*or dominion or •lordship^ 
to which, although c%rtyfiig\t eopiegrhat ftirther, he really added 
nothing. FitsRalph had rerahed his views through the*oo«-^ 
trover^ with mendicautsf he had come atppss them at 
Oxford !*he kue^R the chai|geB brought against them of entidng 
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yoaiigBten to join them; later, on his return from Ireland (1S56X 
hefl|iind the oontroTcnj between them and the eeculan peculiarly 
keen ; he ismached against them in London, and, afterwards^ at 
Auignon (1357X he ddirered his fhmous^Dc/bimo CWatomm on 
bdmlf of pariah priests who suffered much from their encroachments. 
His De PauperU 8alvatori$ not only dealt with the poverty of 
Christ (which, as he pointed out, was not m^dicaucy) but ^ 
cussed * lordship’ and ‘use.’ In the end he made ail ‘lordship’ 
depend on that of God, to whom all loijdship belonged ; man had 
once received as a loan from God an orig^na^ lordship for himself; 
but this he bad lost through sin, and a new relation had 
^ere is, thus, a distinction between the lordship of the ideal state 
of innooency, and the conditional lordship found in the actual world. 
Oi)ly in so far as man serves God does he approach true lordship ; 
so fiir as he is sinful, he forfeits his lordship. To use Wyclifs 
espression 'dojninioii is founded in grace,’ tmd, as a consequence, 
a man in mortal sin cannot exercise lordshipi But jVydif did not 
follow Fitzllalph blindly; for, whiled FitzRalph had gone on to 
condemn tiie poverty of the mendicant friars, Wyclif, until his 
last years, sympathised with tlto Franciscans, whoee*modol his own 
‘{Xtor priestt’ ii^ some wa^j^s repfrduced. • . * • • 

But this doctrine of dominion, excclleqtl^ as it enforced respon- 
sibility towards God, was capab|,e of much abuse. FitsRalph had 
caii^fully guarded it as Vn ideal, and his discussion of the civil 
stittd.and iiroi>erty had moved in a*differdbt plane from that of 
his ideal cqpditious. But, as so often happeng between a master 
and a scholar, Wyclif the scholar ^produces his master's outline 
in deeper colours and Without the ^ades ; hence, it was not always 
ea8jito*seo that his argumeifts applied mqyoly to an ideal society. 
If his teaching was charged with favouring tiie Peasants’ Revolt, 
.and if, later, fxillanls* appeared to society as socialists, it was, 
largely, owiilg to Wyclifs uuguai^pd expression of this doctrine 
of FItsRalph. • ^ ^ , * 

. Wyclifs earliest writings are of a pafe]y\>hilo8ophical nature, 

* and, of efrune, academic in oKgin and style. De Logiea, De Ente 
Predkammtali, De Materia et •Forma, De Benedieta Ineama- 
eione And De Componeiont Hominie are ordinary university* 
lectures* in the case 0f ^e Ipt it is probable tbht we have only 
J^e lecture^note^ as they we A delivered. Tfu^may be dated — not, 
of course with certainty — from to J[370 or ^leabouta. They 

gjve ns Wydifs philosophical basis, and show mm as q follower 
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of St Atig;iutiiM^ named aftw hie maAer, *Joanuea AugaatinL’ 
Henoe^ also, came bki Tiews on predestination, upon whfdi h%had 
a fHendly oontroTersy witii the logician Ralph Strode: his doctrine 
of the preteiU (foreknown) reoudned unchanged throughout ^is 
life. Already, too, he denied the posinbility of the annihilation 
of anything; a view which led him to his later denial of tran- 
substantiation. His Latin worics show how large a part these 
discoasi<ms, which tmth influenced others and gained lum a great 
reputation in oontroTersy, played in his life, and his chief op- 
ponents, with the*e^oeptIon of Wadford or Wodeford (probably 
a Fraqdscan), were mpnka l%e abbot of Clhertsey, for instance, 
came up to Oxford to draw him into a discussion, and many other 
opponents attacked him. Through these controversies, Wydifs 
views, as to the wrongfulness of endowments (to which he ascribed 
all the evils of the church), as to the duty of the state and of lay 
authorities to enforcp reformation by seizing church property, 
must have become widely known. But, probably, he had not yet 
made his entry into political^ life, and, certainly, he had not as yet 
Miy controversy with the mendicuits. It is probable that Wydifs 
Detormtna(to,^iyrinted by Lewis, coqtmning a supposed ac^nnt of 
a ifMrliamentary delate upon p%pal taxation, bdong^(a8 Losei^ 
has pointed out) hot tp*1366 — 7 but to« date some ten years later. 
At the former dzt^ it stands isolated in Wycl^s life* at the later 
date, it flnds a fltting place in the controversy recoimted in 
De OivUi Dominio «pd De,Eedesia', the papal demand nd^e 
upon Englmd in 1306 was repeated in 1374, so that we are not 
restricted to the ealiier date alone. Before 1374, also, gfeat debates 
had takeiT* place upon the taxation of thf church .for national 
needs, while the employment of chur^imen in high secular offices 
— a question which cwnsed the mun struggle about the time, 
1376 — 7, of the (jood parliament^had been uf^^ised h>’ a strong 
court party since 1371. Thif, ‘lay-party’ wished to lessen the* 
powes of ecclesiastics, apd re^nted their appearance in politics. 
Hence, they v^lcempd Wydif’s attack on endov^ments. Wydifs 
visit to Bruges (July 1374), as meml)er of an embassy |e dmodss . 
papal provisions, might deepen bis in'terest in these questions. 

‘ A new parliament met 27 January 1377 and convocation 
‘assembled a lit^e later (3 February). W^(^, who had been asked 
up to London (23 S^ptpmber 1376^ help John of Gaunt and his 
party by his sermon^ was now mflled before convdbation to answSt* 
for his view^ buNubat the'chargw against him wera we can only 
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inftr fitHU hk wriiingB: ibej fnvbably arose oat of his Tiews as to 
ooo^iiaBliealeiidowiiieDta He appeared in his defence acoompanied 
by J<din of Oannt and Lord Percy, togethw with four mendicant 
A quaird between Courtenay, bishop of London, and John 
of Gaunt broke out, which led to a popidar riot against the duke ; 
and tibe proceedings agunst Wyclif wqre thus interrupted. But 
bulls — fire in number — were now got fiom Rome against him : three 
were addressed to the archbishop of Ganterbnry, one to the king 
and one to the university of Oxford. Much discussion has arisen 
as to the originators of this attack, ft was, largely, the result of 
the Oxford controversies, and was led by the monks; but some 
among the bishops—ospecially Brunton, bishop of Rochester — may 
have worked along with them ; political dislikes embittered the 
oontroversy ; and one reason why his enemies raised these con- 
troveraies against him was, says Wyclif^ tlieir wish to get him 
deprived of his benefices. Eighteen errorj were charged against 
him which cefitred in his views on endowments, but his assertions 
that the church in its censures ^d excommunications should 
conform to the law of Christ, and that churchmen .should be 
subject to dvil Jurisdiction, |rere also brought a^nst him. The 
qpmplaintsywere'thus concerned .with tfie orgjmisation and outpido 
relations of the church rather than witlf yts dbetrinhs. 

■ Both tl)|B young king Richard II anif the parliament seemed to 
support him; and he npw speaks of hiuAelf as pecuUarU deriem 
the king; he was consulted as to the action of parliament 
(which met 13 October 1377) with .regard to the drain of money 
to Rome, *and he also defended l^imself in a*docHment addressed 
to pariiiunsnt Bishop Brunton 1^ spoken in parliailient, as early 
as* February or March, of/ the upected bulls: they were dated 
32* May 1377, but it was not ufttil 18 December 1377 that the 
archbishop of {iSanterbury and the bishop of London — as com- 
mumoners Appointed by ^e pop 9 ->began to move by requesting 
the university to enquire into the 8ha^gea. The university resented 
the tone of the pope’s bull to them, whiqh had reproved their 
laxity in admitting hereey,iand it was not thought lawful for the 
pope jo order the imprisonment of anyone in England. But the 
, archbishop’s* request to examine the truth of the charges wbb 
another matter. Thpy* made the yivestigation, 4oring wfiich thfiy 
confined Wyclif to his rodmr,%q)d theif verdjet^was that the doctrines, 
although capable of a bad oonstiiuctioii, wefe not heterodox. 

But Wyclif was further summoned befoid’ the two prelates 
at Lambeth— probaldy in February or Mardi 1378. . He bach 
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drawn np a defence of himsdf for tranmnlarion to the pope^ wbidi 
wne lent through the hands iA tiie btehops, and waa aUo wjdaly 
circulated in England, doubtleaa through the *poor fniesta.’ Opoe 
again, the fwooeedinga were interrupted: a meeaage from t^e 
princew of Wales stayed* the trial, and the fickle and turbulent 
Londoners broke into th^ hall, this time on the ^e of Wyclif, 
and not on that of their bishop as before. He was^ howerer, 
directed not to pruach or teach the doctrines charged against 
liim, which, although not judged erroneous, were likely to cause 
trouble. It is possibly that the changed attitude of the Londoners 
was due to Wyclifs preaching among them, and, as a matter 
of fimt,*he did not obey the eonunand of silenco In more ways 
than one, tiiis year (1378) was a turning point in his life, and one 
of his larger Latin works, De VerUate Saerat Scriptmat, written 
at this very time, gives us unusual iruight into his mind and 
feelings. , 

The election of .VI (7 April 1378) was followed (Se^ 
tember 1378) by that of an ^nti-pope, CJlement VII, and thus the 
barely ended sojourn at Avignon gave place to an evep more 
disastrous schisuL England supporfod Urban, and W^cli( for a 
time, was loyal* to jiim. 'But the many adnfitted ur:^esiasticsl 
abuses, whkfii others, bolides Wyclif, freely pointed out, naturally 
grew greater during the schism, and the rivalry of twp popes led 
to a wider discussion of* ecclesiastical questions. The bishop of 
Norwicli (Henry le Spenser) actually undertook (1382) the leadership 
of a crusade in Flanders proclaimed by Urban agiuust Clement ; 
indulgences were iAued to all, who shared in it; friars were 
specially actSve in furthering it(S^d the archbishop of Canterbury 
(Courtenay had now succeeded the murdered Sudbury) ordered 
prayers and a general odUection'for the expedition (April 1383). 
It is clear, both firom Wyclif’s Latin worto (such ‘as tiVtondto) 
and firom his English tracts, that«the crusade, with its mingling of 
unchristian warfare^ a keet> s^|ru^Ie for power, the pursuit of wealth 
and the abuses V>f Indulgwiceie? turned him more sfrongly against 
the papacy. Henceforth, there was n<y reserve in his langi&ge^ no 
moderation in his views : he regarded the pope aq anti-Christ 
'But, by anti-Christ, Wyclif hardly meanhthe ^aipe tbat the prophetic • 
s&ool of later theologians me^ Anythingc opposed to the law 
of Christ was auti-clpistian, ‘and, se *as ho broke the law of 
Christ a man mig^t iSa anti-Chimj to be anti-Cttrist was thus, ' 
with Wyclif, a phm of'chafacfoi', and not a personal bxistenoe.- 
«6efore 1378, he bad used the expression of, isolated acts, but 
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liter, Im cime to hold the (though not the papacy) oon- 
iMeilitly had always aati*€9iiul He no longer confined himsdf 
to ^ ertticisni tX, abuses ; he questioned, at one time or another, 
thp utility of erery part of the dinrch's eystem : sacraments, holy 
orders, ererything was unessentiaL Far'as this criticism went, it 
is proteble that in it, and in the growing stress laid 00 preaching 
as the one esseotisl of religion, lie Wyclifs chief affinities with 
later refonnera So strongly did he fM ab<At the Schism and. 
this crusade that the occurrence or omisuon of any reference to 
either is an accepted test of date for bis goska 

Wyclifs liking for the friars and their fundamental ^ootrine 
of poTerty has already been mentioned. But he had also sympathy 
wi^ their popular work, even if he thought it sometitnes neglected 
or badly dona This feeling led him to institute his 'poor priests,’ 
who must hare begun their work while he was still at Oxford, 
probably about 1377, as they are certainly mentioned in works of 
1378. Originally, they were priests living in ymverty and journeying 
about tiie country, dad in simple russet, preachingasthe ^minicans 
had dope ; later, some, if not most, of them were laymen ; gradually, 
too, as his quarrel with the church authorities grew, and he became 
estranged fnem his ’university, he demanded less learning fromdils 
poor priests; sidiple piety, b love of the S^pturm anif a readiness 
to' preach were alL he asked from th^ One unlearned man 
(u^its ydiota) might, by<Ood’s gface, do more than many graduates 
in schools or collegca There was nothiiigvstrange in. the original 
idea'of such a body, and it was only .by an aeddent that Wydif did 
not become the founder of a nevaorder of friars. ’ B<^re the end 
of his life friey bad spread his dqdCrines widely, and had met with 
git;{it iucceas, especially in the vast diocese of Lincoln, and in those 
of Norwich and j^orcester. ll^e* districts which were centres of 
. his teaching long remained centres of Lollardy, although tite views 
of the later Lollards can hardlj^foe held the same as bia For 
they chtmged his views upon prop^y^nto a socudism disooiltented 
qitl^ existing government and ihi distributiAn of wealth ; his 
denunclhtion of evils, whkb grew gradually more sweeping and 
subversive o( ecdesiastical order, became, with them, a hatred of 
^he whole church ; l^b ]ove*of the Bible, and his upi)eal,to it as 
the test of every things too often begamp, with them, a disregard of 
^everything but the Bible denial of inu|subBtantiarion, based 
upon philosopllical reasonings pebume, with*tbegi, a contempt for 

Sacrament itself. 

So fiur, we have gemi Wyclif mainly critical and even deatructiVe. ’ 
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But tl>«re was abo a strang^ poritive side to his teadiing : hb 
regard for the Scriptures and his freqnoit use of theln hi^hlB 
writings (oommon with medieval writms, bat very oommim ifitii 
him)ia best seen in his wwk Dt FeretoteSiacrae/Sbi^ptifrae; wh^di 
he was writing about 1378. He regarded Smipture as the test of 
everything, in compariaoa with which tradition had no force. It 
is impossible to trace folly the developnient of his viewer but the 
, medieval love of speculation and freedom of tiiought (which was 
not> as a rule, interfered vrith, unless it led to revolutionary action) 
carried him for: the^ is 'hardly anything in the constitution or 
worship or doctiine of the diurch which, in some of his latest 
works, was not questioned. Nevertheless, after leaving Oxford, 
he remained quietly working in his parish, following the ordinary 
round of a parish priest It is to be noted, too, that in his English 
sermons he foithfi^y follows the church’s choice of Epistles and 
Gospels, not casting it,aside as did some later reformers. But the 
inconsistency between. hb. life and hb words b more appardht 
than real; thd habit of hjgrathesis, ^of questioning, of making 
assumptions, was so ingrained in him that too much weight must not 
be assigned to pU his stat^ents, as if they expressed a deliberate 
and well-formed conviction. The world at Ihige was, however, 
different from an academic audience, and many Vhom hb works 
reached must have drajfn practical inferences from jthem which 
Wyclif himself never drew. Still, as •regards the church — 
poisoned as. he held it*to be by the endowments poured into its 
system first by Constantine and, since then, by others — hb mhntal 
attitude wa^ dbtinctly soeptiad.* Hb poritive ^peal to Scripture^ 
however, was another thing ; 'it. was directed against the abuses 
of the time. But, among hb op^nents, men like Ushop Brunton 
of Rochester also had a Seep love for the Scriptures ; the language 
often used as to ignorance or dblike of the BiUe at the time b 
much exaggerated and mbtaksx, as the works of RoUe indicate. 
NeveAheless, there werw cipm9 opponents, of Wyclif whom he 
charged rightly w)th«belittliif|g the Scriptures. Jhese critidsnu 
were directed against the growing ^hool of nominalbtsr agaiflst . 
whfHD Wyclif, as one of the latest medieval rndbts, .fought 
jigoroualy^ whose infiuoice had|»in ^e.end, the evil«effectq 
of which Wyclif<complainod ^ • 

It was thb app^'to the ScripHreh that gained Wyclif hb 
name of Dott^jr^Ewmgdiau.*^ the Bible he found a source'*" 
of spiritual strength, an inspihation of moral energy ws well as 
a'guide tA conduct For these reasons ^he qbhed to spread its 
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118 & He pointed to other nations with translations of it in thdr 
ow^ tongue and asked why England should not haTe the same: 
the fhith should be known to all in the language most fhmiliar to 
th^ The same impulses that led him to found his poor priests 
made him wish to spread a knowledge of the Bible in England. 

But in i>s TeriSaU Saerae Serij^urae, while there are 
already complaints that preaching is interfered with, there are 
no complaints that the Bible in the Temaqfilar is prohibited: 
indeed, the history of the English translations before Wycllf show* 
that such was not the ease. We have already seen in the case 
of Rolle how translations were made for* dwellers in religious 
houses ; one of the independent rersions — edited by MisS Panes 
— has mi interesting prologue in which a 'brother’ and ' sister ’ 

' liwcd and unkunnynge ’ ask a more learned ' brother ’ to teach 
them : * I preye you pur charite to techen us lewed men trewlyche 
)w so)« aflur oure axynge.' The reply is *Broper, y knowe wel 
^t y am hoMe by Cristis lawe to ps^onne )»yn axynge: bote 
na)>elea we be)* now so for. y-fallen awey from Cristis lawe, )*at 3 if 
1 wolde answere to l^yn axynge 1 m&te in cas underfonge ^ de]i.’ 
The tihnslation of the Bible into English was not prohibited, but 
the use nof madoiof it was fcadjng to a claim foi'stricter con^l. 
iifuch controTersy, however, has arisen lately as to 4he share of 
Wyclif in the versions which go I 9 his,n^e. We have express 
statements* by th*e chronicles Knighton — nearly oontemporuy 
^d also anti-Wyclifile— and Hu| — a little later (1411) — that 
Wyclif had translated the whole Bible into English.* Archbishop 
Anindeh hi a letter to the pope asjiing for Wyclif s condemnation, 
speaks (1412) of Wyclif having up the measure «f his malice 
by tl)jB design to render the Scriptures into English; and a general 
tikdition, the value of which may be mqph or little, confirms this 
8 tateme|}t aip two ' Wyclifite ' versions : one, a little earlier 

than the other, stiffer and inferior in style, closely following the 
Vulgate, from which both transitions were made without the use 
of (Sreek. The proldgues, some fo( th^ whole^work, and s^e for 
Uotnmrataries uiion individual books, kre'certainly Wyclifite in 
tone, utbough none of thm can be assigned to Wyclif himself ; 
spe^Uly important is the j^enCral prologue to the second version, 
giving an account of the writer’s method of work ; and the writer 
of this mus certmnl^ ai,Wmlifite.^ .On the other hand, we have 
the curious fiust that W^f himself ndVfa uses the teanslation 
that goes, by ^is name, but gires*|tn jnd^ndeat translation from 
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tlM Ynlgata Too modii howerer, dwald not be made of tbh, fbr, 
no doobt» Wydif knew the Latin better than the Engliah, and 
he would, therefore^ translate inddmtally and afresh instead, of 
ntming to a manoseript : in acting thus he would be only follow- 
ing the usual oouraek Mon importance^ bowerer, belongs to a 
statement^ made indqiendautlj by Foxe and Sir Thomas More (in 
hk JHatogue), that there were translations dating before Wyclif ; 
to which the lattA adds that the whole Bible had been then 
translated by ^rirtnous and well-learned men.* The whole ques- 
tion has been eompUcqted by over-inference from actual statements 
on either side, by the ascription of everything Wyclifite to Wyclif 
himself, and by confusing two matters quite distinct — ^the existmice 
of English translations and their permission or condemnation by 
the church. 

We cannot cast aside the express association of a translation 
with the name of Wycljf ; his own works and feelings make such 
a translation probable^ ^thpugh they (pvo us no express evidench. 
As to the part he himself topk in it, nothing is known, although 
very definite statements are sometimes made. There were already 
in circulation n^y copies^ of isolated books of the Bible, and the 
whole of the New Testament could be read in English dranslationo 
which had bhen made mhinly for the inmates of nionastic houses, 
especially for nuns ; the impulses which had produced Uiese copies 
had been felt more in the north and the midlands than in the souA, 
where French was understood and used down to a later date. 
Some of these earlier works, which prepared the way, may have 
been used b^ the Wyclifite translators ; among them are transla- 
tions, such as one of the Apocalypse, and an English version (with 
prefree) of the Latin Harmony of (he Oosptie by Clement ‘of 
Llanthony, wrongly ascribed to Wyclif himself But the Wyclifite 
versions were due to a more general impulse and* were meant for 
a wider public. Their literary histoiy needs much further study, 
and when criticism, textualaiyl Ihiguistic, has been further applied, 
some more cert&in' conclusions may be drawn. But it doe^not 
appear likely that the statements made here will .be^iargefy 
afiected. , 

As to Wyclifs fellow-workers, not very much is known.* The . 
nbmes of two have come down to us— Niches Hereford and John 
Purvey. The farmer had worked ygik, Wyclif at Oxford aud is 
spoken of by the mradicants at Oxford in an appeal to John of 
Gaunt (18 Februa^ 1382) al their* chief enemy; he was then a 
poffinae taenae pnfeaaprt et uUnam nop pervenor, words 
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wWdi Bfty ftUn to Ui ibue in the traadatioa. One of the 
aflauorlpta directly attribotea tbe traaalatioo to Herdbrd, aad 
the fi^t that it breaka off anddenly at Bamuh Ui, 90 impliea a 
aadden iDterruptiou. Owing to tnmults in the nniveraity, which 
had ariaen oat of hia aermona (1381— 2X he waa aammoned to 
i^ipear in London, and waa there excommunicated (1 July 1389). 
He appealed to Rome and wait thither only to be impriaoned. 
Wydif, in hia 0pm Evangdiemn, which he^waa wriUng at hia 
death, qieaka indignantly of this imprisonment In 1385, be 
escaped, and, in 1387, was beck again* in Sngland: we find him, 
with Porrey and others prohibited by the bishop of Wproester 
frmn preaching in his diocese. In 1391, he waa promised protection 
by tbe king, and, in 1304, be became chancellor of Hereford, 
but, in 1417, he retired to be a Carthusian monk at Coventry. 

So fiur as language is concerned, the reTision ascribed to Purvey 
deserves higher praise than the first translation. John Purvey 
^as bom at* Lathbury, near Newport l,*agnelL In 1387, with 
Hereford, Aston, Parker and Swyt^erliy, he waif inhibited from 
preaclyng by the bishop of Worcester ; they were said to be leagued 
together in a certain college unlicensed and dll^lowed by law. 
He submitted and recanted his* errors *on 6jilarch 1401, and) in 
August of thatr year, becatne vicar of HyOie, K%nt ; he held 
this i>ost fpr two ^ears, but, in 1421, we agtun find him in prison. 
He was the author of Itegiihen Ecdeiiae, a work from which 
l&cliard Lavenham (1396) collected bis errors. In ^his prologue 
to Ihe Bible, he describes the mpthod which he, ‘a poor catiff 
letUd fro*prechyng,’ took for filing out thh exact meaning and 
faithfully Kndering.it with ‘my^he travile, with dfverse felawis 
and helpcris.' But his work was far more than tliat of a mera 
scliolar: he understands (and eipresaes*in words that remind us 
of Colc^ how a labourer at S^cripture hath * nede to live a dene 
lif, and be ful devout in preiera* and have not his wit occupied 
about worldli Uiingis.'; only *witfi g^od livyng and greet iraveil’ 
poidd men come to * trewe understonding 6f holi writ* The 
dompShnsons so often drawn between these two revisions make clear 
the superiority, in idiom and al^ that makes a language, of Purvey’s 
revision. The earliw, ascribed partly to Wyclif, is tbe roughest of 
renderings, and its ^glish is unlik^ that of Wyclirs sermons, whidi 
may, however, have undergOqp revision. J3ut it must be repeated 
that the history of these early trenslations bmi yet to be deciphered 
and written ; the literary tmufenc^ bf the Middle Ages, spoken of 
before^ have tb<mo|pgbly hidden frctpi us the jroriemn and nruch o£-> 
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their work. We eea toy that Wydif, mb the centre of Ae move- 
ment, was, probably, tiiewmroe of its enei^gy; more, we cannot 
as yet It is likefy that, when this histoiy is made out, the im- 
portance of pre-Wyclifite translationa, fragmentary and incomplete, 
will appear greatm*. It is also likely that we shall be led to amgn 
less to indiridoal labourers and more to successive labours of 
schools of writers.. But the name of Wydif will probably still be 
left in its old connection even if hk individual share be uncmtmn or 
lessened. 

This translation'^ can claim to be the first complete rendering 
of the Bible into English ; but it is quite possible that its effect 
upon the language has been sometimes over-estimated. The 
reason for this lies in its history and in the history of Wydifism. 
For some years after 1381 or so, there is no hint of any hostility 
to the Scriptures on the part of ecclesiastical rulers ; it is only 
Lollard preaching that is checked. The translation of Purvey 
is so far free from having 4ny bias, tliat it has lately been evmi 
claimed for an authorised tmuslation MSS of it were certainly 
owned by obedient churchmen and by bishops themselves. Purvey 
does add a few..nmple glpsses, but they are free from any party 
coldur and |re taV:eu frqm Niclidas de Lyra (1340). Tlis versioli 
seems to have superseded others, even the Vulgate itself; Ilenr}' 
Bradshaw stated that he.liad not rame across « singlo Latin MS 
copied after its appearance. The question of prologues was, a 
different matter ; a Lollard piblogue was often added to anything, 
as, for instance, to works of l^He. But the church was not hostile 
to the trauslatiofas themselves, ijor did it forbid their being made. 
Lyndwood and Sir Thomas More both spoke to the fact that 
translations made before ^Wyclif ^ere not prohibited nor forbidden 
to bo read. Cranmer also said that * if the mattes should be tried 
by custom, we might also allege custom for the^ ruling of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongu^.F'or it is not much* above one 
hundrdfi years qgOj^ since Scripture hath nob been accustomed to 
be read in the vulgdr tbngue within the realifi.’ Archbishop 
Arundel himself praised queen Anne «bf Bohemia because* of her 
love towards the i^ble and her study of it^ exceeding that of some 
Igelates.* The Wyclifite version did *not«become the property * 
of a mere section of the jiesple, sjmh^a^the Lollards* were. 
Possession of a copy, of i^ howefer^ by a person not under 
religious vows, uead^ an eqpleMastical licence, which was freely 
granted. But the changed attitude of the church — ^Clie way in 
which it'kdd stress \ipou its right of controlling the reading of 
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▼ttrateohr traiulatiam and was led to regard popular Uterature^ 
whik likdy to aupenede its own teaching with saspicioii— was 
due to the hietoty of Lollardy. 

• The church, wUch had been so long the guardian of unity, found 
iteelf cootronted by forces forming natio’ns and tending to disrup- 
tions. To contitd and guide these forces would have been a noble 
work, but it was a work of supreme difficulty, not to be wrought 
by short-sighted or selfish men. To begin^with, the church 
which recognised its duty of teaching the nation should have 
brought out an authorised version of its own. * There is no proof 
that it ever tried to do this on a complete scale ; it was, jndeed, 
content to use tiie Wyclifite versions, as it well might bo, until the 
growth of Lollard prologues and commentaries made it suspicious, 
^us, some of the Wyclifite MSS have the tables of lessons added, 
and some smaller MSS contain the Gospels and Epistles alone. 
The claim made by the Lollanls that ‘echalewed man that schul 
be saved is a real priest maad of Gosl* tended to weaken the 
power of the church, its power for good as well as for evil, and, 
naturally, made ' worldly clerkis crieu that holy writ in -Englische 
woie make cristen men at debate, and ^uggetis iq rebclle agMnst 
her sovereyns and Cherefor ’ ought not to ^ 'sufflred among iewed 
men.* Medievaf notions oT freedom difierdd from our own, and, 
as a rule, foeedom to do any special work.was held to belong only 
to^ cori>oration licensed for the purpose. 

* danger of popular excitement was* made pressing by the 
Peasants’ Revolt. Tlie appeal to ai democratic public^ the recog- 
nition of the simple layman’s plaCb in the diurCh, ^e crusade 
against endbwments^and the gro^fug criticism of ecclesiastical 
ins^tiftions, worked along with other causes of the rebellion, while 
Wyclifs exaltatipn of the powey’of king*and state was lost sight 
of His Own syfopathies, indeed, went strongly with the rebels. 
His ‘poor pKests’ were charged ^th having incited to revolt, and 
Nicholas Hereford hurled back the shdrge at the friars. Triare 
and ‘jwr priests ’ were both parts 5f the laige Wting population 
which was all in a fermenVand there was probably some truth in 
the eba^ on both sides. If John BaU’s confession that he had 
Jeamtliis views from. W^clif be somewhat suspicious, it should stil| 
be renfombered that Wydif’s revolutionary views on endowments 
had been Before the worl^ w eeipe ye^ Both in Ball’s confession 
and in a popular poem of th^.day, WycUrs .attack upon the 
doctrine df traosubstantiation waa connected with the general 
excitement That et t tacsjr stirred up many ahimosities new and 
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<dd ; it was the result of a gradual development of Wydif s Tiem^ 
and it had important historical resulta v 

lliere are three stages in Wjdifs riews upon the Ehicharlst 
Firsts a stage in which he accepts the current doctrine of transob- 
stantiation, but holds it to be an exception to his other doctrine 
of the permanence and indestructibility of matter. This stage 
lasted until about 1370. But in De Bmedieta InecmMcUme 
(written before his doctorate in 1372) he is wavering as to what 
the changed substance is, and is inclin^ to leave the question aride 
as unnecessary to- a, simple ^pilgrim.' This being his position, 
he is qot indined to d'scuss the question overmuch. But when, 
about 1380 or so, he had reached a positive opinion, and maintained 
that the substance of bread renudned, he felt bound to teach tjjiis, 
as he held, vital doctrine. Hence, tliis final stage is mariced by 
great enetgy of utterance, and continual reference to the questioa 
But the re^t of his latest view of the Eucharist, taught with 
much insistence and gradually made the centre of his systeb, 
was a controversy, in which he was opposed not only by his 
former miemies the monks, but by secular priests, anc^ lastly, 
by friars. Witji these last ho had, indeed, been gradually break- 
ing friendship ; it had seemed to him that some of them, bourd 
as tliey were to'povdr'ty, must sympathise with him and must, 
tiierofore, join him. In ‘his disappointment ho begap to r^^rd 
their law of life as hostile, like thd law of •monasticism, to the law 
of Christ ; ip his latest works, therefore, the friars are attacked with 
much bitterness. They, concerned, on their part, for their whole 
position, aq^, al80,*passionatet3i. believing in the central doctrine 
he now attacked, replied witH 'equal vigour. His followers, too, 
who, possibly, may have hastened the quarrel, took their part in 
the strife. Hence, his teaching on tliis point seeiqed to overshadow 
all his other views. Thus, his system, as* it was ‘handed down 
to later years, attacked the pap^.ty, the organisation of- the church, 
monkh and friars and ovepthraw the popular conception of the 
Mass. His poNsitfve 'teaching was foigotten; his followers , kept 
merely to his love of the Scripturps and found practioaby no 
place for church organisation, for sacraments or rites; jirayer, 
jireachipg and the reading of the Scriptur^ summed up^ foi them, 
the conception of the Christiai^ fiiith. o ‘ 

An assembly of jiisbops'and eodesiabtics was held^ at Black- 
friars on 17 MsyJ388. Hie 0QAn9il, which was afterwards called 
*the earthquake council’ from Its being interrupted inrits session 
with 'earthdyn,* condemned some doctrines of Wyclifi He him- 
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self «u 9 &t named in the decrees issued, but the bishops were 
to Aoommunicate any one preaching the condemned doctrines, the 
Qnirerdty was to prohibit their setting forth and the company 
of* those offending was to be aroidctl. under pain of ezoom* 
mnnication. After much discussion at Oxford, Wydif was attac k ed, 
and, like his supporters, was suspended fiom all scholastic duties, 
hj an order which was afterwards repeated bjpthe king. But, of 
his later life, and of the result of the proceedings against him, 
we know little or nothing. A passage in his Trialogu» seems to 
imply that he was bound by some promish not to use certain 
terms — ie. substance of bread and wine — dutside the schools. It 
was supposed, at one time, that he, like his leatling Oxford followers, 
faad^ recanted, but of tliis there seems no evidence. Just before 
the earthquake council, he had presented a very bold defence of 
his views to parliament, demanding not only freedom for his 
opinions but their enforcement in practice. *IIi8 boldness did not 
leave him, but his influence in Oxford wfls at an end, and he lived 
for the rest of his days at Lutterwortlf. 

The sum of his work, Latin and English, in these last two years 
(1382 — 4) is enonnqus, but there arc traces of his fttilising fornpsr 
ledtnres read^ to hand. To ^is time most ofl ^is nndoubied English 
vrritings belong, as docs the Trialogua^ iq Latin, perhaps the best 
known and fhost cohnected, altlmugh not miost interesting, state- 
meat of his views. His sltniggle with^the mendicants who opiiosed 
hidi pras now at its height, and his language was uflmeasured ; 
we must suppose that much of what he said was pn( forth without 
due consideration of possible dan^ra from its bein^ misunder- 
stood ^ But, in some oT his later liitin works — especially his Opus 
EiMsngaieum — notes of a growing*calmneaa of mind may also be 
heard beneath th^ controversiesr He had always been inspired 
•by the wmmesl natio^ feeling, and it was not at all strange 
that be sboufd, therefore, address (Se nation as be did ; it i% thjf 
consciousness of the wide audience tp Vhom he va»speaking tiu t t 

ma^e Vis English* writings distinctly diffe^t from any that had 

• „ *. 

> Wjelif oMd the fonn of dialogue al^ in tha Dialogs* (1870) batwara Veritaa, 
* * * n*fa8 ^ Ohriat; and Mtndaeittmy atanding tor SaUa. Bat toon all ebaraatarioattoo 
toloat, aaS WyoUf Umaalf thfoagboat, tha ra|diaa of Mtndaeium bathg abort < 

and anvoailiy of hla tapatosion. In rriatogp* (aboni 1883) tha form to 
brttaaj Om ehanetara an: dUiBto, PbUoMpby ; /toaiwti*, a 
nptfaan — Unbaltof ; and PkronetW, p imbtUis tfeohln*— Theotogp , tba drat 

tor* down a propoaitibn. to whtob tba oaeaad ^joapi, and, at todgtb, tha third 
«p. Bat JWHWto boldB long oitoaoaa, daring Vhtota AMbia and Ptovaarfo qiaak oa 
aDgoiiing dtoeipto and nMotar. Xt map bo notgd that diatogoa to olao naad in tba 
piologna aad toot of d PimnmUk>Ctnlmg BOfieal PMtoa (Min Panaa). 

B. to 11. CB. IL • * * • 
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gone beforei The nation tiiat had proTed Ha nniij in ti>e batUe* 
field and in parUament was now, we may aay fiw the lint iime^ 
addressed as one body in popular titerature. Neither in style nor in 
power, howerer, bare his English works any special note of dis- 
tinction. The style of his sermons ranks higher than the early 
version of the New Testament, commonly ascribed to him, and it 
would not be surprising to find that, like many other medieval 
works, tiiey had undergone some revision by a faithful disciple. In 
these English worlu tbere.is a strange mingling of simple directness 
and ruggedness; thdir true significance lies in their instinctive 
feelingf for their large ’audience. Wyclif had proved his power 
over an academic world, democratic in itself, and so he easily 
passed to a more democratic public still ; his conception of 'the 
state, and his esperience of parliament, gave a peculiar vividness 
to the manner of his address, but an even higher quality gave it 
spiritual force. 

For Wyclif had aif intense reverence for the Incarnate Christ, 
eomnmim homo, tmicus hoJho. His realist mind made him unite 
Christ, as the type, with all Christian men. A like beliei) worked 
oqjb in practice, had been the strefigth of tfap early Franciscans, 
and hence*had eodte.Wyclifs originii^ symiiathj; wifh them. Tn 
his later years, after uq had parted from them, the same belief 
was tlie real basis of diis popular appeal, abd it wbs also con- 
nected with another characteristic of his last phase. Aftea he 
had left Okford, and*the university had drifted, although {elbc- 
tantly, away ^m his teachii^, he came to undervalue learning ; 
the simple; *lewd' man, if a^llower of Christ, could do all the 
educated man might do. T&is side of his teaching, "which would 
naturally be exaggerated by • the later Lollards, had *a creal 
theological basis in his intense detire to see the Christ in every 
man ; an idea which, taught (1370 — 2) in De EhmUcta Inear^ 
naeig$te, links together his earner and later writings. ' 

If we acoept,^ we Jirdbpbly should, the stoiy told (1441) by 
John Horn, WycliTs helper at Lutterworth, td Gascoim^ it is 
easier to understand bis life after l'^82. According to aorn, he' 
was paralysed for his last two* years, and this explains much. 

’ had been eqjoiued upou him,*anihsilenoe he had tib keep ; 

he was cited to Borne (this \»n b^nq Idbger doubted)* and he 
could but refuse to ; he jral MbUia and elawhu, the Sex 
regum had forUdden him .to Jravd. He could still work at his 
writings without ^penly disobeying the order to bd 'sflent ; and 
his 'poor priests' gave hiid a ready meaus»of scatfawing them. 
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When we read in notes to some of the MSS of his works how 
th^were copied in English villagee Btdiemian schdars, as 
they moved ftxmi Oxford, to Braybrook, near Ldoester, and then 
to*Kemerton, near Evesham, places where Lollard influence was 
strong, it is eai^ to see how the crnsade was carried on. But, 
with the growing severity the persectttion under the Lancaster 
king^ the whole Lollard movement was, as Erasmus says, * sup- 
press^ but not extinguished.’ ‘It was,’ as uairdner has told 
ns ‘by no means an innocent attempt to secure freedom for Uie 
individual judgments ; it was a spirit th'at psonApted the violation 
of order and disrespect to all authority.’ 4t left behind it. much 
discontent, an appeal to the Scriptures and to them alone and an 
exaltation of preaching above aught else; these tradiUons lingered 
on, especially in a few local centres, until Tudor days. But Wyclif 
himself was almost bidden by the loosely organised sect that 
claimed descent from hinL 

*It is easy to* understand why, under the circumstances, nothing 
more came of Wyclirs citation to Romo. Tlius, tlie scholar, un- 
excomnyinicated, although, perhaps, bound by some promise, his 
feeble body consumed by this restless fire vdthin, live^ on in his quiet 
pmish. Upon Holy Innocents’ Dayf 1384, the final stroke fell on bhn 
as he was hearing; Mass, and, on St Sylvesteifo Day (31 becemborX 
he died. is welj known how his asides were treated ; but 
the scanty remembrance of him* left in England, contrasted with 
the activity of the Lollards, was, perhaps, more of a slight to his 
memdry. At Oxford, few traces of bis work were left. The uni- 
versity, altiiough not without difiiculty, was brofightfoy^rchbishop 
Arundel under strict oentrol, and, wffo the loss of its freedom, and 
the decay of the realist philosophy for which it had stood, Oxford 
lost much of its hold upon the^ *nation : 'controversies such as 
^Wyclif and his folfowera had raised destroy the atmosphere needed 
for study and intellecttial life. Itdms been suggested that, owing 
to the decay of Oxfoyd, Cambridge Jook its place; such* was 
ce^inly the result, although positive, as well as'negativc^ reasons 
. might given for the growing reputation of the younger 
university. ^ , 

. Meanwhile* the si^presssd activity of the Lollards li\{ed on. 
The archbishop had uifM the ordinayy episcopal powers of inqui- ' 
sition for heresy, which, id Bflglpnd, wdre n^ver superseded by the 
inquisition, so that the earlier piiqishments of l),ereqr by death 
took |daoe •under canon law. Bu^ with the act Dt Haerdieo 
'Ccmburmdo (1401), ja new basis was given to tiie persecution, and 

• • . 6 -^ 
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the states as waal, showed itself more severe thaa the ehnridi. 
Hk Lollard party in parliament was, at one time, strongs 4uid, 
nKwe than onoe^ Imught forward suggestions of sweeping clunges 
and confiscation. But^ with the condemnation for heresy of Sir 
John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham, by marriage) in 1413, it ceased to 
be coherent and effectiva* Oldcastle himself escaped, after a severe 
examination, and. until his execution for treason (1417), was a 
centoe for disafferaon and rumours of rebellion. Much popular 
ridicule, such as may be read in the political poems of tiie day, 
was thrown upon *him, and some of it, by a curious change, was 
transferred to the Nocfolk soldier Sir John Fastolf. The chirf 
result of Oldcastle’s life was, thus, a strangely confosed impression 
upon literature, but his Loliardism had beeu driven bacl^ b7 
Arundel’s strong action and the wider sweep of domestic politics 
into the lowlier paths of the national life. The old centres of 
LuIIardy, nevertheless, remained ; the activity of Lollard writers, 
in adding prologues to works already known and' in copying 'or 
abridging them, went on. SThe work* of Lollard schools, and the 
circulation of Lollard tracts — for the most part of little, merit — 
had yet both p religious and a literary ngnificanoe. Th^ come 
mostly before us jnArials, and isolated example (such os the appeal 
to parliament in 1396,W)ucli, in its English dress, presented, in many 
slightly varying forms, ^Kginals possibly first pompos^ in Latin) ; 
but a literature of this kind has often* more efiect than more 
ambitious and larger works. * There always had been, before the 
days of Wyclif, this literature of lowly discontent If, after his 
days, it w^ raised to rather n higher level, for a time a little 
invigorated, and nourished by^ague memories, it had,*oevurtbele88, 
no very precise connection with his teaching. The religious li^ra- 
ture of discontent lived on side^by side with tl^e more recognised 
literature of devotion. Tracts and senuons,‘banded>about and read, 
as treasured teachings to little gathering^ loosely copied and at 
times condensed, are difiiqnlc to classify, or to appreciate. But 
the exact relation of the latbr Lollard sect to Wyclifs doctrines, 
and its influence upon the reformation, are difficult andT^istibet- 
historical problems. It is certain that, while like bjm in denying 
tranBu}]Btuntiati(Hi, the later Loilardi wesw not like him in ^eir 
* positive view of tito Eucharist ; his views upon endowment might 
reappear again am| again in pyjuflhent, but had no* permanent 
efiect If there,waB mu<ffi floating disoemtent with the churdi, and 
stUl more with the abbses of the day, it is difficalt«to trace this 
fo WyeUTs influence^ and the same^ probabty, would have bem 
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fiMUid without In weight of learning, and power of argnment, 
nhd wrote against his riews outmatched his English followers. 

Bat, in Bohemia, the influence, which was denied Wydif in 
Oi yglaiid, was permanent and strong. It is sufficient to refer 
to Losertb, who has treated the whole question folly and with 
an adequate knowledge of both Wyolif and Hua Bohemian 
students bad been at cosmopolitan Oxford in the days of Wyclif 
himself, and the connection thus begun continuld long. The whole 
Hussite movement in its beginning was Wyclifite, and was called so 
by its friends and enemies alike; Wyclifs influence was flrmly esta* 
blished there even before 1 403. Ilis views became piurt of a national 
and university movement which, on its philosophical side, was also 
realist Hus was simply a disciple of Wyclif, and his works 
were nuunly copies of Wyclifs ; this revival of Wyclifite teaching 
led to the condemnation of forty-five selected errors at the council of 
Cbnstance (4 May 1415). But when, in the early years of the 
reformation, tlie works of Hus were printed, and came into the 
hands of Luther and Zwingli among^others, it was really Wyclif 
who w{^ 8|)eaking to them. Everything seemed to work together 
in disguising the real influence Wyclif \)ad exercised. 

• A survej^ then,* of Wyclifs Mfe and works,, as tj^ey can foe 
estimated now, shows tbaf much at one fline assigned to him 
was not rci\lly hia . He was the last of \ school of philosophers, 
bu^ as such, bis intellectual influence was not enduring ; be was the 
first of a school of writers, but hib literary influence was not 
grea£ His^connection with our English Biblo^ difficult as it may 
be to state precisely, is, perhapB,4i1s greatest achtevqincnL His 
personality does not become plainer to us as his works are better 
knojrn? Even his api)earance u hardly known to us, for the 
portraits of him gre of much la^er date and of uncertain genea- 
,logy. Bat Tliorfle — dU early Lollard and, probably, a disciple 
at Oxford-^cscribes him as ‘ h^ by many the holiest of all in 
his day, lean of body, spare and almolt dep^v^ of strength, 
mpet gore in his life.* That he wm simple and ascetic, quick 
.of 'temper and too ready fo speak, we bear from himself and 
can gather f(y)m his works. Tlie secret of hU influence, well 
suited Co his day, whetbgr working through the decaying Latin or, 
the ripening £mgliBh,*liM in the se^itive, impulsive and fiery 
spirit of tile Latin scholast^ and English* preacher, qrmpathetie 
towards movements and ideas,, afthoujgh not towai^ individual 
mind& But«the medium through wliich that spirit worked briongfi 
to an age that baa parsed away, and we csihnot the 

secret of it for oumelves. * * 
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THE BEOmNINOS OF ENGLISH PBOSE 

^ » 

Tkevisa. *The Mandeyille Tsaeslatobs 

• « 

Early English prose had, of necessity, a practical character. 
To tibose who understood neither Latin nor French aU proclama* 
tions and instructions, laws and sermons, had to be issued in 
English, while, for a long time, the official Latin of the accountant 
and the law clerk had been very English in kind, even to the 
insertion of native words nrith a case-ending appended. With ihe 
increasing importance of the commons in the fourteenth century, 
the proceedings of parliament itself began to descend to the vulgar 
tcmgue, which obtained % signal recognition when three successive 
pifrliamentf (136,ii-M) were opened by English speeches from the 
chancellor. Furthermore, a statute, in* 1.362, ordered the pleadings 
in the law-courts to bp conducted in English, though the cases 
were to be recorded in Latin, on the ground tliat French wa^ no 
longer sufficiently uhderstdbd. Political sentiment may have 
inspired this declaration, which was as much overstated se the 
plea of ti|o Of lienry IV’s’ envoys that French was, to their 
ignorant understandings, as*^ad as Hebrew; for the yearbooks 
continued to be recorded in , French, and in French nbt jouly 
diplomatic letters but reports tq Henry IV himself were written. 
Tlie use of that tongue, so long the mediuifi of t)oKte ifitercourse,, 
did not vanish suddenly, but ^definite movement which ensured 
its doom too); ^lace ill the grammar sobools, after the Black 
Death, when English *inst(:^ of French waw adopted as ^e 
medium of instruction. John Trevisa, writing in 1S(^, ^lls- 
us that this rrform was tiie work of John Corpwall And his 
disciple Richard Pencrich, and that,, *in alle ]>e 'gramene 
scoles of Engelond children* leve^ Frensohe and constme]’ and 
leme)> an Engliscl^e,** with thq cShlt* that they Ichrned tbeir 
grammar more /juickly than children were wont ‘to do, but with 
me disadvantage that they 'imnne^ na more Frensehe than can 
Mr lift beele' — add *}At is harme for lysm and ^y schulle passe 
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!« 160 and travaffle in itntnnge landes.* Even noblemen had 
kf^off taaching their children French. 

Before the close of the fourteenth centnry, therefore^ it could no 
longer be assumed that all who wished to rrad would read French 
o# Latin. Ibere was a dearth of educated cleig; after the Black 
Deatii; disaster abroad and at home left little inclination for 
refinement^ and, when life was reduced lo its essentials, the use of 
the popular speech naturally became universaLf Thus, in* the great 
scene of Richard II’s deposition, English was used at the crucial 
moments^ whik at the other end of .the saUe, king Richard’s 
master cook was setting down his Formed Owry for pracUcal 
people. In the same way, on the conftnent, ‘Sir John Man* 
deville' was writing in French before 1371 for the sake of nobles 
and gentlemen who knew not Latin, and there, os at home, Latin 
books and encyclopaedias were so for ceasing to be read that he 
could venture to plagiarise from the most recent In England, 
the needs of students, teachers and preachers were now supplied 
in the vernacular by the underidkings of John Trevisa, who 
translated what may be called the tftandard works of the time on 
scientific and humane knowledge — De Proprietatibus Rerum 
^ Bartholgmaeas»Anglicus wad Higden’s Potychronicon. These 
great treatises are typically medieval, and|hd former a recognised 
classic in the universitiea The minoritei,fnar Baiiholomaeus, who 
must have*been bom w Englishman, was a theological professor 
of*the university of Paris, and his^J^s Pr<^mttatibu$ Rertm, an 
encyclopaedia of all knowledge coiiceraeif with natmw, was com- 
piled in the middle of the thirteeijth century, pomibly during his 
residence ip Saxony, whither he mus sent, in 1231, ttWorganise the 
Franciscans of the (fuchy. Raiiulf Higden was a monk of St Wer- 
bidgh’s, Chester, and wrote his* Po^efison icon about 1350. It 
is compiled ffoifi mipiy authorities^ and embraces the history of 
the entire .world, from the Crea^n to Higden's own times ; the 
different countries are described goographically, and all the fayourite 
medieval l<^n^ in tKe histories of Refsia^ Babylon and Rome are in- 
Crodnud. There are many jioints in which Higden, Bartholomaeus 
and the later ‘Sir John Manfleville’ accord, revealing some common 
^ predecessor hmong the eariier accepted authorities; for the object 
of th^ medieval stif^efkt was knowledge and no merit resided is 
originality: he who would jptroda& .novelty did wisely to insert it 
in some old^ work which oigimanded' confidence. Naturally, 
therdbrew translations of book! alfteady known whre the first prose 
worts to be set before the English public, namely tiie two great 
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woila of Trevifla, and The TremU of Sir John MandemBe, a book 
which, under a thin dieguiae of pious utility, ms really a rolpme 
ot entertainment 

The translators of these works aimed at being understood a 
wider dass of readers than the audience of Chaucer or eren of Pitre 
the Plowman. The style, therefore^ though simple, is by no means 
terse. Where any doubt of the meaning might arise, pairs of words 
are often used, aftef a fashion not unknown to the poets. This usage 
prevailed during the following century — and with some reason, for 
the several dialects of E!ngLind still differed so much that a southern 
man could scarcely Apprehend what Trevisa calls the ^sebarpe 
slitting, frotynge and ubschape’ speech of York. The translators 
desired only to convey the meaning of their originals and their ren- 
derings are extremely free; they omit or expand as they chodse, 
and tills saves early English prose from the pitfall of Latinism, ^ving 
it a certain originality, though at the cost of tautology. Trevisa, 
in the introduction to Polychronicon, explains to liis patron that 
tbougli he must somettmeA give word for word, active for active, 
passive for passive, yet he lAtst sometimes change the order and 
set active' for passive, or *a rcsoun' (a phrase) for a wotd, but 
he jiromises that, in any case, he wifi render the meaning exactly. 
These translntions b^ct^e recognised aii^horities among tlie reading 
public of the fifteenth century and may reasonably be considered 
the corner-stones of English prose. All thred were Accepted as 
absolutely veracious ; the adventures of M^dcville, tlie legendw of 
PolyehronieoTi, the faiiy-tale sdeiice of Bartliolomaeus, were taken 
as literally as their scriptural Quotations or hints on health. The 
information,* all the same, seemS to be conveyed witQ an eye to 
entertainment ; little effort ot thought is required in the r^.er ; 
puagraplis are short, statements definite and tlie proportioiT of 
amusing anecdote is only equalled- by the trite moj^ising^ couched 
in common-place phrases, which had become a required, convention * 
in a paaterialist age. Books were distributed to the public by 
means of profsssipnal scribes: but, since there lay no sanctity 
in exact phraseology, the "translators themselves were at thq^eivy 
of copyists. Clieaper copies were sometimes produced by cur- 
tailing the text, or newer infonndtion might be added. Tf^visa’s 
JBartitotOniaeua was probably brought up to date by many a*^ 
scribe, and the different MSS' of hi»^oly<Jtronicon, though un- 
altered as to the nanative^ present d ^riety of terms. Mandevill^ 
too, appears in (probably) .thipe distinct translations, the most 
pqp nia.r of which was multiplied in shortened forius. It 
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tiierefbre dsDgerons to base theories opon the forms foond in any 
onmh^; *for we can rarely be sure of haring the actual words of 
the author. Often, though not always, the MS may be incon- 
si^toit with itself, and, in any case, few MSS of (diilological 
interest exist in many copies ; in other words, they were not popular 
▼ersions, and, as most of the MSS are inconsistent with eat^ other 
in spelliugand in rerb^forms, it seems that the general reader must 
hare been accustomed to different renderingsl'of sound. Caxton 
need hardly have been so much coucemed about the famous 'egges 
or eyren.‘ * , • 

John Trerisa, a Comisbman, had made himself sopiewhat 
notorious at Oxford. He was a Fellow of standing at Exeter 
(^ege in 1362, and Fellow of Queen’s, in 1372 — 0 , when 
l^clif and Nicholas Ilerefonl were also residents, at a time 
when Queen's was in favour with John of Gaunt, and, perhaps, 
a rather fashionable house. The university was then, like other 
parts of £ngl&nd, a prey to disorder. . F^tions of regulars and 
seculars, quarrels between university authoritibs and friars, 
rivalry ^amongst booksellers and a revolt of the Baclielors of 
arts, produced petitions to ^lariiament and ro^al commissions 
iq quick suacessiod. Amongst these dissensions Iliad occuired a 
quarrel in ‘QuAiehalle,’ so violent that tlw arclibishop of York, 
visitor of t^e college, had intervened aud^ in 1376, in spite of re* 
sisbince and insult, had ex{>cllSd the Provost and three Fellows, 
oC whom one was Trevisa, ‘for their»unworthincss.’ is possible 
that*Wycliflte leanings caused this disgrace ; for the university was 
already in difficulties on the reformer’s accouht, and ^th Exeter 
and Queen's are believed to have been to some extent Wyclifite, 
whHe Trevisa’s subsequent writings betray agreement with Wyclifs 
earfier opinions*.^ The ejected pa^y carri&l off the keys, charters, 
^ plate, boeks and money of tlieir Allege, for which the new Provost 
was clamottring in vain three years later. Iloyal commissions 
were disregarded till J360, when 1?reyisa and Ids compauidns at 
length gave up. their plunder. Nd ill-will sebms to have been 
. towards the ejected FeUowi^ for Trevisa rented a chamber 


* Th% old Boggertioa of Honry yHiirtoD, r^eciod by Fonhall ftod Middeo, that 
mighi be the exitbflt oMie generel prok^:iie to the eoeond WycliflU bibl*, bee* 
been latefy repeated, on tbeVonnd of the likonee^ of their eipreeaed opinione on the 
art of tmneUftioin. Bat, apart tropfiti^r argui^te, the etyle U not TreTiaa'a, nor 
ite eelf-aeeertioc, npr ite Tigorone protoeCeniiim. Trtria^i anti-papal remarlu are 
timid and he nerer flnde fanit with the rfioaler oleegy. TUb ■amo prinoiplei of 
Unnalalion wtf I in the limry atmoephere, nod it te open to doubt whether Treriia*! 
•oholmihip would hoTt bfon eqi^ to the full and pieoiee esptaxmtioBa of lhe<prologoV 
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■t Qaeen^ between 1306 and 1300, probably while executing bis 
tiaadation of Bartholomaena. Moet of hia snbaequrot lifie^ bow> 
erer, was q>ent as vicar of Berkley in GOonoesterab^ and diaplaia 
to Thomas, Lord Berkel^, reputed to have been a disdple of 
Wydif He also, like W^dif, held a non-resident canonry of tM 
collegiate ehnn^ of Westbniy-on-Trym. At some earlier date^ 
Trevisa had travelled, for he incidentally mentions his experiences 
at Breisach on the Shine, Aachen and Aix-les-Bains, but he had not 
seen Bomn 

Hu two great trapslatlons were made at the desire of Lord 
Berkeley. Polyehronusm was concluded in 1387, Pe Proprietor 
tibuM in 1308. He executed several smaller translations, including 
the famous sermon of archbishop FitzRalpb, himself an Oxford 
scholar, against the mendicant orders, and, probably, a translation 
of the Bible now lost 

Trevisa was a man of wide reading rather than exact scholar- 
ship; his explanation^ of, the quadrivium is incolrect, and bis 
Latinity was fid* inferior to Qigden’s. . But his robust good sense, 
bis regmd for strict accuracy and his determination to be under- 
stood, make hiift an interesting writer. He was fond of nature^ 
hedcnew his De Propridatihits well before he Wrote if. in Engli^ 
and he coultl even bring witness of additional wonQers, told to him 
at first hand bf trnstwotthy parishioners of Beikele^. Without 
historical acumen, he does not hefiitato to.Ievel scathing criticisms 
at old writers, but, on^he other hand, be sometimes clears awi^ a 
difficulty by common sensa .Why was Higden puzzled by the 
inconsistent^ descriiitions of Alduydt was there not ‘more than 
one Carthage, and is there not a Newport ip W'ales and another 
in the parish of Berkeley? * • 

The explanations s(f frequenUy inserted in tiie text suggest 
that, though Polyehromcon was ’translated *10 ^e. firsti instance 
for Lord Berkeley, a wider puWo was in the maker’s* mind. His * 
notes*are usually brief:* . * , 

Bthiopia, blew min lend* UbUrintm, Daedslne his hpns; Eoeo is ^ re- 
bonndynge of noyse; CKtde genios is to menynge a spirit ^t folow^a n|Bn 
al his lyftime; Kent and Essex, West8ezaad*Mereis—)«t is os hit were a greet * 
deel of myddel Englond; theatres, places hije and to rtonde and sytte 
ynae an^ l^hidde ahonte: Tempo Florida, likynge ^aoe wi^ noores. • , 

*lt is but seldom that he is absurd, as wheqi'he renders matronea 
by old mothers, or ^vep a d’erivatipETIbr’satmcaf : 'som poete is 
i-clepede satiricifs, and ha)> of Bfdis, )ut> is inow, for pe 

matire ]>at he 8peke]> of he tohcheb at ^ foUe.' These lengthier 
nbtee^ inserted ‘for*to brynge^ here hertes out, of J' 0 U 3 t* he always 
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rigu *!nwfTi8a.' We obeerre that he feels it advisable to explain 
in lUl a very simple nse of hyperbole. 

As a translator, many more slips in scholarship might be fbr- 
gieen hhn for the radness of tiie styl& Nmther in terms nor 
stmctore does it suggest the Latin, but ^e interpolated criticisms 
are less wordy than the translation. Trevisa expands his original, 
not becanse he is a poor Latinist but partly because he wishes 
to be understood, and partly from that pleasure in doublets which 
would seem to be a natural English inheritance. Sometimes the 
synonymous words are accepted catcti-phrases, sometimes they 
evince pure pleasure in language. We always get *domesu)en and 
juges,’ ‘tempest and tone,’ ‘)>is worlde wyde’\ Not that Trevisa 
ia,en^ved by alliteration ; he uses it less as the work proceeds, 
save in the regular phrases; but he lores bsdanccd expression, 
and ruins Higden’s favourite antitheses'. His picturesqueness is, 
perhaps, elementary, less that of an artist than of a child*. 

* It is Trevisa’s principle to translate every word: the Medi- 
terranean is ‘)>e see of myddel er^* Even when he cannot 
understand a set of verses he doggedly turns them into a 
jumble of pure nonsense which he as^rts to ^ rime, adding, 
candidly, *Ck)d, woot what )us* is to fiene.' , The outBi>oken 
criticisms and occasional ’touches of sarc&sm seem to betray a 
man impatient of conventions which he f^lt to be practical abuses, 
bq^ scrupulously orthodox in every detail which could be held to 
affect creed. To the wonderful fable Of the marble horses at Rome he 
appends the moral that it shows ‘ {>at who forsake]^ all )>yng forsake)* 
all hie clo)*ee, and so it folowe}* )%t )>ey )*at bee^ Wel^-clo)*ed and 
goo^ aboutS and bcgge)* and gaderaj* money and corn and catel of 
o)*ar men forsake^ not al }*ing.’ pn the other hand, he is shocked 
that Gregory Nksiansen tells .‘a ungodly tale of so worthy a 
prince of |»hilbsophetf as Aristotle was.' A saying of the mythical 
Nectabanus: ‘No man may bis owne destanye' is thus 
stigmatised: ‘Nectabanus seide )*b satVe and wipi a wiicHb, and 
luerfore it is netere )*e bettere to {rowytige. . .&r from every mis- 
hap yat man is i-schape in*.^ worlde to fitlle inne Ood may hym 
. • . • 

, * ‘Urnitetm^ meerM and ^ parka. «iPi*U«dada bjm mocha woo^aod taaa, 

/orWiK|hdwoi^ man uttwifiiL,’ So too 'a pignut boaka^ bym to bataila and aira> 
hTmtoSjk’, • , • 

* *#VpMcm gemiNtm, dfela RAtaanon, aiiraada heonm,* beoomaa 'faTBjaga 

obA aawaa of mTabil^vod end lawlaa manaand mmdiaa ami marndUia of djaataa oon- 
traaa and 1 oi^|m’ * *• * 

* *Oeaaa by alippa^ al ^ ai^ aboota aa a gadond' ; onffgiiftaaa' longa raMjTtga 

of tjmaandal&of dedaa** • * • 
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WTe jif it ifl his wflla* To the eharitaUe miracle recorded of 
Danstan and St Gr^ioiy wh(^ req>ectilTel7, prayed the aonlf of 
Edwy and Tn^an oat of hell, he reuses cr^t — ‘ so it mste aeeme 
to a man l^at were worse ]«n wood and oat of ri3t bilera' At 
least once, he deliberately modifies his author: Higden obeerres, 
giring bis reasons, that the Gospel of Matthew must, in a certain 
passage, be defective; Trevisa writes that here St Matthew ‘is 
fill skars for mene^men my)te understonda' Yet, though puncti* 
liously orthodox, Trevisa has scant reverence for popes or for 
fiithers of the church, jind none for monks and friars. Edgar, he 
says, W{UB lewdly moved to substitute monks for (secular) clerks : 
and, in at least two of the early MSS^ though not in all, a passage 
distinctly Wyclifite is inserted in the midst of the translation: 

sad Bowe for tnoitto pnrtie monke«i bee}> worste of all, for ]>e]r bee|> to ridio 
and make)* hem to take more bede abont aeculer besyneBse ^an coetely 
dsTooioun...)>orrore iMMsuler lordce echulde take awey the euiierfluyte of here 
poeaemioans and jeve it to hem )>at neede)> or ellcs, whan |>ey«knowen )at, )>sy 
be^ eauie and mayntenonrs of here ctoI dede<i.,.for it were almease to take 
awey ^ auperiluite of here posaeaciouna now ian it woa at )>o tlrate fundadonn 
to leva hem what hem nudodo. 

Though this passage is not signed ‘ Trevisa,’ its occurrence in the 
oopgr which belonged to Berkeley’s son-in-law Richard* Beauchamp 
suggests its authenticity. Trevisa was*’ a positive man: he fialls 
foul of Alfred of Boverlfy for reckoning up the shires of England 
‘without Cornwall ’ and he cannol forgive Giraldus Ciambrepsis 
for qualifyiqg a tale with si fas sit credere. 

The translation of Bartholomaeus, also made for Lord Berkeley, 
though doubtless as popular &o the chronicle, has, perhaps, not 
survived in so authentic a*‘tbnn; moreover, embodying the 
accepted learning of the Middle Ages, it gave less scope for Trevijia’s 
originality, llistory anyone migh]: criticise but novelty in science 
was only less dangerous than in theology. Thb style of the original, 
too, is inferior to Higdon’s ; Aere are already duplicate terms 
in plefity, and, tliough Tiuvisa contrived to increase them, he got 
less opportunity for phrasing.* ' ^ . 

This encyclopaedia, in nineteen books, is a work of reference for 
divine and natural science, intermixed with moral and metaphor. 
Beginning with the Trinity, the prophets ^and angels, it proceeds' 
V> properties of soul and bpdjs end so to tbo visible univefSe. A 
book on Hie divisions o{ time in<d,udSl'a summary of the poetical, 
astrological and egrfcultural as^eg^ of ettch month; the book 
on birds in general includes bees, and here occurs thb edifying 
imaginary picture Of these pattern mgptures which was the 
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ori^ of so modi later fiible, Indading CSantfflirarjV speech in 
jftiy Hmry V. There are a few indkationa of weariness or haste 
as TVevisa’s henry task proceeds, but it is especially interesting 
for his rradering of scriptural quotationa. like the writws 
of l^iers Ae Plowman and like Mandeville, Trerisa expeote 
certain Latin phrases to be fiuniliar to his readers, catchword to 
definite quotations; but he translates the ^xts in fiill in a 
Tenion certainly not Wydif's and possibly his own. AIwi^ 
dmple Mid {HCturesque, these passagea cause regret for the loss 
of that translation of the Bible, which, wc&rding to Gaxton, 
TVerisa made. Caxton’s words in the prohemye to Pdyckronicon 
imply that he had seen the translation ; but no more is heard 
of it until the first earl of Berkeley gave to James II an undent 
MS *ot some part of the Bilde,* wliich had been preserved (he 
said) in Berkeley Castle for ‘neare 4(M) years.' It probably passed 
tq the cardinal of York, and may have been that copy of Trevisa’s 
English Bible said once to have been seen in the Vatican catalogue, 
but now unknown. * * 

Th<r dialogue between a lord and a clerk — Lqrd Befkeley and 
John Trevisa— preQxed to Pdlydironieon is really /Trevisa’s excuse 
f&r his temefity.. It gives a romewSat humoaouS^ieture of the dodbts 
of the man of letters. Ought famous boqks*and scriptural texts to 
be put intesthe vulgar tongue f , Will not critics pick holes ? Lord 
Berkeley brushes his objections aside. Foreign speech is useless to 
tiSe plain man ; it is wonder that thou makest so feboH argumentis 
and bast goon boo longe to scole.' ‘The clerk ogives in, breathing a 
cliaracterisUcally alliterative prayd^’for ‘Wit and wisdnm wisely to 
work,, might and mind of right meaning to make translation trusty 
and tnie.’ He has only one question tp put : ‘ whether is }OU 
lever have a tra^ladon of )«8e cronykes in ryme or in prose?’ 
We oug^t^to'be gralefiil for Lord Berkeley's reply: — ‘In prose, 
for comynlich prose is more cl^ than lyme, more esy more 
pleyn to knowe & uiMerstonde.’ ^ . 

• To be certain in any given instance elactly what words Trevisa 
used is not always poedbld) for the four MSS whidi have been 
collate for the Bolls edition oVPolychrofdcon show a surprising 
'variety. Even in the eainfi MS^ old and new forms coii&e do s fri 
togetb^, pB ‘feng* Ad Ifoi^,’ and'other variations of past tenses 
and participles, though the sefitepce is always the same*. 

• • 

^ like MnufrMS, which lumaUj givM *nijiicb#on/ ^eoBiljDga/ *faU7oge/ *maw- 
inetle,* *wood,* *h7iook,' *dele,* giTM, ako, sljewt once, *90iuie/ ‘alicD/^bftptame* 
Mid *i*erisleikedl,' *idole,*^inad<fe/ *took,* PrufliM are alreadj diaappeariDg: 
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Moft of Treriia’a TocaliDlaiy k still in oommon tue^ thoogh • 
ISnr words became obsolete so<» aftw he wrate^ for instauie; 
‘orped,* 'mageV 'maUiaTe^* 'baled,* 'hatte,* whidi stand for 
'brsTe,' 'absurd,* 'caterpillar,’ ‘ooTered,* 'called.’ He uses 'triade* 
sarcastically for 'poison* — 'Nero quyte bis moder that triade.’ 
He usually distinguishes between '^wes’ (manners) and 'manere* 
(method) and between 'feelynge* (perception) and 'gropynge* 
(touching). 'OuttcJce* is invariably used for 'except,* whu^ did 
not come into use until long after. Perhaps in ' AppoUin,* as the 
equivalent of Apollo Xklpbicns, we may recognise the future ap- 
pellation of a later personage. Trevisa’s translation needs only to 
be compared with the bungling performance of the later anonymous 
translator*, in order to be recognised as a remarkable achievement 
of fluency. Where Higden tried to be dignified, Trevisa.was 
fnuikly colloquial; this characteristic marks all his translations 
and gives them the charm of easy familiarity. His use of the 
speech of the masses jis often vigorous — a ‘dykere,’ for a 'defid 
stock,* the 'likpot,* for the 'flrst finger,’ ‘he up with a staff |>at he 
bad in bond.* He had, too, a fine onomatopoeic taste ; Higden’s 
hoalut ei garnttis (talk of peasants) becomes a ‘ wlafi'erynge, 
diiieiynge, hanryngc and ganyge grisbay ting * ; and to this sense 
of sound is, no doubt, owing the alliteration to which, though 
southern by birth and ^dducation, he was certainly qddicted — a 
curious trait in aprose writer. His work would seem to have b^n 
iq>preciated„ the number of MSS still extant of Potyehronieon 
and its production by the early printers proving its popularity; 
and his Dutr^ion^ff England formed the model for later accounts. 
The chronimers of tiie 8ixtcetn>h century who quoted 'from Pofy- 
ehromeon as from an unquestionable authority wer^ perhaps, not 
altogether uninfluenced^by the copiously vigorous style of this mt 
delineation of England and her story in native English. . 

Travels qf Sir John MandevW,e had been a household 

word in eleven Ihnguagss and for five oenturies before it was 

• • 

w« hava * to«q>arpled * and *to-sohad’ *i*liilde* and *i-fehad* 

bnUaw others. In the geniUre, the aepamte * hie* is usual— * Acj^tin hi^bocdDes,* 
though we get *ihe ohirohes royee*; the oombinaiion *oon of Oristes nayla^ ow 
L lady smoK and Seynt Symon his arms* giTSS all fordiB. * The feminine, as a rule/ 
has no mark, though *his’ ooonrs iwiod, poasibhr by m abor of the seiibe (^S^tina 
his body,* *Latona his son'). Another t^aliKion'of Polychrmtkan,^mid9 by an 
anonymons hand, 1482 — fit), ntes, by prefcienoa, the preposition ^of;* but 'his* had 
oTen intruded into proper namcsk Trerisa exiAessly stales thatp in his daT, Hetnishowe 
*is nowe Em his hnlle * and Billingsgate *Belyn his gatSi* * 

* ^ Printed with Trefis#s in the BoUe edition. • 
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•aoefteined tlisi Sir Jobn nerer lired, that hif trardi nerer 
toA plaoe^ and that hit penonal experienoea^ hmg tha teat of 
othera* rendty, were compiled out of ereiy poaaible authority, 
going back to Fliny, if not further. , 

The Voioffe and TravaUe qf Sir John MaundevUOt hUght, 
purported to be a guide for pilgrims to Jerusalem, giving the 
actual experiences of the author. It begins wi^ a suitably serious 
prolog^e^ exhorting men to reverence the Holy Land, since^ as he 
that will publish anything makes it to^be cri^ in the middle of 
a town, so did He that formed the world sufier for us at Jerusalem, 
which is the middle of the earth. All the possible routes to 
Jerusalem are briefly dealt witli, in order to introduce strange 
incidents; and mention of saints and relics, interspersed with 
texts not always d propot, presses upon more secular fables. We 
pass from the tomb of St John to the story of Ypocras’s daughter 
turned into a ^dragon ; a circumstantial notice of port Jaflb oon- 
efndes by describing the iron chains in* which Andromeda, a great 
giant, was bound and imprisoned before Noah’s floods But 
Mandeaille’s geographical knowledge could not all be cempreesed 
into the journeys to Jerusalem, even taking one* via Turkestan ; 
se, when they are dnished, with their com^jlemen^ of legends from 
Sinai and Egypt, he presents, in a second* portion of the book, 
an account^of the eastern world beyond *|he borders of Palestine. 
H^in are lively pictures of tJie courts of the Great Cham and 
PSMter John, of India and the isl4s beydhd, for Cliina and all 
these eastern countries are called* islands. There is the same 
combination of the genuine with <tl)e fabulous, but tl^ flibles are 
bolder: we fead of tbe growth of di^onds and of ants which keep 
him ^f gold dust, of the fountain of ^oiith and the earthly 
paradise, of vall^ of devils fuid loadstone mountains You 
, must en^ tlie Im at Venice or Genoa*, the only ports of de- 
parture Sir John seems acquainted with, and go to TreldEond, 
where the wonders begin with a tale of Athanasiuf imprisoned by 
tiys pppe of Rome. In the same nay, aM we loam of Armenia is 
> the admirable story of the. watching of the sparrow-hawl^ nol^ 
says Sis John cautiously, that ’chastelle Despuere’ (Fr. dd etpemier) 
dies befide the kavellcr’i rood, but *he |at will see swilk mervailes 
him briioves sum tyn^k*i* wende out of way.' 

■ Both parts of the book nave, been proyerf to have been com- 
piled from tire authentic travel^ of .others, with additioiu gathered 
from almost every possilde work of refeiienoe. The journeys to 
t Aadfmtd* had tw t oa w i%(reed is ProinSUieoa * * Omb, Jtawuua, 
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Jenualem are prindpally baaed upon aa ancient aooonnt of the 
fint oiuade b7 Albert of Aix, mritten two-and-a-half oentdHea 
before Manderille, and the recent itinerary of William of Bolden- 
aele(1336), to whi<^ are added paaaagea from a number of [dlgriraage 
books of the twelfUi and thirteenth oenturiea*. The second half 
of Manderille’s work is *a gart>led plagiarism* from the trareb 
of a Frandscan misaionaiy, friar Odoric of Pordenone (1330)^ 
into which, aa into Boldenaele’a narratire, are foisted all mannmr 
of detuls, wonders and bifa of natural history frmn such sources 
as TAe Quidfin Legend, the encyclopaedias of Isidore or Bartholo* 
maeus^ the THtor ofi Brunette Latini, Dante's tutor, or the 
Bptieulvm of Vincent de Beauvais (& 1250). Mandeville uses 
impartially the sober Hi^oria Mongolorum of Plano Garpini* or 
the medieval foigeries called The Letter of Alexander to AriMoUct 
and The Letter qf Preeter John ; no compilation of fiction or 
erudition comes amiss to him. He takes no accpunt of time; 
though he is quite up to Hlate in his delimitation of that shifting 
kingdom, Hungary, many of his observations on Palestine ore 
wrong by* three centuries ; a note he g^ives on Ceylon was made 
by Caesar on the Britons ; some of his science comes, through 
a Ihter medium,, from Pliny; his pigmies, who fight with great 
birds, his big sheep Of the giants on the island mountain, boast 
a yet more ancient and, illustrious ancestry. The memory which 
could marshal such various knowledge is* as amassing as the art 
which harmonised it dll on the plane of the fourteenth century 
traveller, and gave to the collection the impress of an individual 
experience. » ' * " 

The genius which evolvhd this wondetful lite&ry forgery 
sent it forth to fame from thq great commercial city of Ltlge 
in the latter part oi the fou|ieenth century. The unques- 
tioned myth of its origin was that John de Mandeville. knigd^t, 
of St Albans, had left England* in 1322 to make the pilgrimage 
to Jeiusalem; ,he^ afterrfrirds travelled all' over the world and, 
returning homewards in* 134^ was laid up at lihge by arthritic 
gout and attoided by a doctor, John ad badtam, whom he had 
previously met in Cairo. At the^physidan’s sug^gestion he wrote, 
,to sdato his enforced dulness, a relation pf his long expefienoea^ 
'which he finished in 1356 or 1857. Sqch is tne statemmit given in 
the principal ^t^on ; but neitfi^ tlie gout nor the physician 

• * # * 

» Indading POmiMieet par aitr m^henmUm, a. 1881, Tk* emifqatUm tf Wm. 

o^Tyre (1361), JocfiMf d| Kitry (d. 1340) and olheim- 

• Papal amistaiy to Tartaij ia • * 
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yean d'Chitremeuse 

•re OMntkmed in the earUest MB now known, whldi hi in French, 
detSA 1371, and was originally bound np with a medical treatise on 
the pbgne by Mai&trt Jehtm de Bmurgoigne OMiremmt dit d la 
Bmiie, dtism of Litge^ phyndan of forty .years* experience^ author 
(before 1365) of various works of sdence, of whose plague treatise 
sdreml other copies still exist Now, 'there was at tiiis time 
resident in lifege a voluminoos roan of letters, .^n d'Outremeuse, 
a writer of histinies and fobles in both verso and prose. He 
Udd, in lusMyreur de» Histoni^, how a modest old man, content to 
be known as Jekan de Bourgogne or Jean kda ^arbe, confided on 
bis death-bed to Outremeuse, in 1373, tbat his real name was John 
de Mandevillc, eonUe de Montfort en Angleterre et tteignevr de 
tide de Campdi et du chateau Perotue, and tliat he had been 
obliged to fly from home in 1322 because he bad slain a man of 
rank. Unluckily, Outremeusc's story only confounds Mandeville s 
own, as set forth in the Latin travels, and adds impossible titles 
to 'this knight turned doctor. Outremeuse. also a^ded tbat he 
liimself inherited the old man’s colleetion of foreign jewels and 
—damaging admission — his library. He quotes Mandeville some- 
times in his own historical works ; but he ^oes not confess the use 
bei makes of*the genuine travels df friar Ofiorie— nnd i^pither dfd 
’Mandeville.’ According to* Outremeuse, Sir* John was buried in 
the church o{ the Ouillemins, and there, by {|ie end of the fourteenth 
centjiry, stood his tomb, ween by several trustworthy witnesses in 
thck succeeding centuries, adorned by d shieldi>earing a eoat, which 
proves to b^ tbat of the Tyrrell family (fourteenth century), and 
an inscription differently reported hy each traveller, ^omb and 
church wore Mestroyed during tire devolution. At his birthplace, 
St Ajbiftis, the abbey boasted a ring of his gift, and, in course of 
time, even shower^ the place of his grave. 

, Whether John* the 'Bearded really told Outremeuse that be 
was Jobn*^ Mandeville of the ^possible titles, or whether 
Outremeuse only pretended that he did, we gaiymt hope to 
ascertain. The paxzling point is the selection of so plausible a 
nanie: for there was a John dp Bourgogne concerned, though not 
as a principal, (p the troubles of Bdward 11, who had a pardon in 
1321, reVbked after Bocoqghbiidge, 1322, when he fled the coilntry. 
And there was a John Ae Mandeville, of po great importancei, also 
of the rebellions party, wlio^reae;v^ a pajrdon in 1313, but of 

whom no more ia known. The fo^ ascertained so for about the 

• • 

* In Bk. 4, sow lost, bat eopiod, m to this oatiy, bv Loofai Afaqr, boCm 17S0. 8 m • 
MkbolMn. TA* ilMSMiy, M (1S8|J, p. 261. * * * 

S. L. IL CB. Ill * * 
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veal autiior or onthon tA the Travda ore: thot ho was oot an 
BagUdmian ; thalheneforrisitadtlie plaoee hedfleoribea^orriteted 
thorn wtthont making any hateUigent obawration; that he wrote at 
Litge bdbre 137l> and in IVnudi: that he waa a good lingniat and 
had aooeoa to an excellent lilnmy; Uiat hia intiniate acquaintance 
with nearly all the worlu of trnrel and of refomice then knoirn 
impliea long and diligent atndy hardly compatible with trarelling ; 
that he gauged exactly the taate of the reading public and ita eaay 
credence ; and, finally, that he (or th^) carried out the moat auc- 
ceaafiil literary fraud ever known in one of the moat delig^tfiil 
▼olnnkea ever written.' It would be cnrioua if Liisge contained at 
once two men eo well read as Outremeuse and ‘Manderille^’ both 
compiling wonder-booka, eecretly using the same basis, and not 
in collusion, and it is remarkable that the Latin Tcrsion with its 
tale of the physician containB some adrentures, not in the French 
and English versions, of Ogir the Dane, a hero on whom Outremeuse 
wrote an epic “ * 

To the statements mad6 the author himself no credit need 
be attached. .This greater than Defoe used before Defoe the 
art of introducing such little details as give to fictions the appear- 
ance of personal^recollection.* He ^is great pn 'numbers and 
measurements not in |iis originals, on strange alphabets^, some 
real, some garbled or 'not to be identified and, as his statements 
about himself cannot be verified, therd is no more ground ibr 
believing that he visited Csdro and met Jean a la Barbe, there, 
or was laid up at U^ge with tuthritic gout> than that he drank 
of the fountain of youth fhd knew the road to the earthly 
paradisa Similarly, the statement of thcr French 'MS that the 
author ought to havv written in Latin, to be more concise but 
preferred Romance as more readily understood Jiy travelled gentle- 
men who could testify to his truthfulness, is to be*acoefrt«d .on th{>} 
grosind of internal evidenoe«tuid because the Latin versions all 
betray a later date an^ a fVench origin&L That the writer was 
no Englishman, may Be deduced fh>m the absence of any local 
colouring, and from his ignorance of *English distances, more surely 
than from tiie erroneous titles dnd coat of arms. • * 

3^ Travds of Sir John MandeOiUe were translated into almost 
every European language, dnd 80 i|^ fipO ^SS are s^d to be still 
in existence. The three stan^aM versions are the £atin, French 
and English, all of which, as eitfly as 1403, MandCville was credited 
> with Jiaving himqelf composed. Of the five known Latin versions, 

one* was fiir better known Iban the others; 12 copies of it survive, 

- • • 

* W«rDer*B ^vulgate.* 
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and it wm the baah of othar tnaalatioin. It oontaiiM tlio allaaioii 
to fto ph jaidaa. Not a very oariy Benton, it waa made froaa the 
IVeoeh, ahortened in aome napecta, but with aome interpolatioiia. 
The Fiendi mamiaeripta are aaid to be all of one ^pe and manyoopka 
remain; aone of them w«re written in England for EngUah raaden^ 
proring tlial« in the fifteenth oentoiy, tbe^ednoated might atill read 
French tat {deeanre. The beat MS is the old^t» the Frmch BIB 
of 1S71| once in the Ubraiy of Charlea V. Of EngUah reraiona 
tiiere aeem to be three, repreaented by Q) the CSotton MS\ (9) the 
Egerton MS* and (3) defectire MSS'. The Cotton tranalation 
waa the work of a midland writer who kephrery oloady to a good 
French originaL The Egerton waa made by a northerner who 
worked with both a Latin and a French exemplar, but whoae 
French model muat have differed from any now known, nnleaa 
the translator, whose touch is highly indiridual, deliberately com- 
posed a froe pimphrase. But the version popular in tlie fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was much shorter than cither of theses being 
taken from some French MS which lacked pages covering nearly 
two chi^ders, while the translator, too dull to discover the omission, 
actually ran two incongruous accounts together and jnade nonsense 
of«the words^uxtoposed. The firSi printed edition coiyected the 
errw only very briefly. Though it is possible tliat this defective 
version, repiesented by several MS^ mig^ come from the aame 
orig^pal as tlie complete and superior Cotton MS, seeing that 
copyists not unfrequently shortencd*their thsks, the differences 
are so* numefous that it seems, on the whole, e^er to assume an 
independent hand. There is a eftrious variation ‘in* the dates 
assigned : thb best Fronch and Latiri texts and the Cotton give 
1333,foY the pilgrimage and 1356 pr 1367 ^r the composition of 
the book: the dcfoctive MSS an4 the Egerton put the dates ten 
years ^tef . 1339 dhd 1366. 

Of these three versions, the defective one is the least spir^^, 
the Cotton is the moat vraisembloMe, offing by tiie fulness of 
detail jmd the pUtusibility with whi^ everything appears to be 
aoeduuted for, as it is in toe French, while the Egerton is the most 
original m style and, though it omits some passages found in the 
Cotton, eometimes expands the incidents given into a more har-, 
monious *picture. The^chuge of the , impersonal 'men' to *1,' 
the occasional emphatic nsenf«^be )|at‘ instead of the 

mere premoun, the vivid comparison^ — the incubator ‘like a boos 

* Fint priat^ 17S6. * Friatod 18W for Uw^ibuglM Olalb * 

• Oftea priotod liM— WSS. . * 

* * 6—9 
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fill! of boles'— and oonntiese dmilar toocbes, give a qwdal idiarm 
tothe taleinthisTmioiL SoTigoroiieandimtiveistiieoompodcioD 
that it eearoely giyes the imprenyon of a tranalatioii, and galllciwn^ 
Bttch im'yat Uke foot is jbo tnykill )>at it will oover and oambrenell 
the body/ are rare ezoeptitnis. We find plenty of (dd and northern 
words^ Slight hints of Antipathy to Borne may be detected, and 
tiiere are some editions to the redtal not found in otiier English 
copies, in particular a legend of St Thomas of Canterbuiy, oddly 
placed in Thule. The wri^r of this version so fiff identifies himsdf 
with Sir John as fo add to the account of the sea of gravel and the 
fish caught therein an<tsaertion that he had eaten of thrai himself. 
It matters little that there are sundry inaccuracies of translation, 
such as the rendering of latytners (Fr. kUhomeres » interpreters) 

*men )>at can speke Latyne*; but the proper names are terribly 
confused; we not only get ‘Ysai' and * Crete’ for *Hosea’ and 
' Greece,’ or ' Architriclyne ' as the name of the bridegroom at Cana, 
but also other quite nniutelligiUe forma Indeed, the transforma- 
tions of place-names might be worth while tracing: thus, the 
town Hestemit appears in Latin as Stemes ad jinei EpapU, in a 
French versioivas Ny ejptia afint Pape, in Cotton as *Ny and to the 
c^tie of fipe Pap^ in.Egerton^ * Stemes an^ to )>e vitee of Aifyn- 
pane.’ The names of the Cotton version are fitr more accurate than 
those of the Egerton, 98 its vocabulary and spelling jtre also less 
archaic, but the translator sometimes emrby transferring the s^und 
of his French originifi; so, pay darbree b^mes ‘lytill Arboigre,* 
vdee of Italy become ‘ bills,’ 'and, with like carelessn^s, parte du 
fer is tq^ed to 'gates of* hell,’ tignee du eiel to 'swannes 
of hevene,' cure davoir tor 'charge of aveer ’ (EgeHon, ‘hafyng 
of erthely gudes’). The Cottonian redactor is strung in Stdcyitific 
explanations and moral refiections, and, like bis fjgortonian brother, 
must add his mite to the triumphs of the travelfor*; to theju»oun| 
of the vegetable lamb he adjis: 'Of that fhite 1 have eteu, alle 
thoughe it vjere wondirfulle but that 1 knowe wel that God is 
marveyllous in liis wei'kea” 

This identification of themselvep with Mandeville is pa^y*tho 


cause of the high place which these three (or two) tn^nslators occupy 
in the history of English letters. In all li^rqry essentials their work 
is original ; tautology has disappeared ; tley find in their mod^ 

^ *Growe/ *gmTeii'*(biifi6d), *wuiir* (imlaia), (mofl), ^bese’ ( ib), *nedd«r* 

(dragon or aorpenl), *okor! (iiBiir 7 ),o^iiii 4 wbila' (fomorly), after’ (aek for), 

^ ‘meeella’ (lapmj)* *8alde wonder dm/ *ga na ferrere,’ ’to neHfti fbrmm* (from 
* alar), ^mirkneit nmbatapped ^ emferoara*’ , 
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no famptetlon to Tepetition or to jingling oonstmetionn and th^ 
add'^lKne; the narTatire goes smoothly and steadily forward, 
with an admiraUe dioioe of words but without any phrasing^ 
as«di£^nt from tiie larisb colloquialism of Trerisa as from 
the undiapat awkwardness of the Wyclifite sermons. This natural 
style of simple dignity undoubte^y Idds the genius of the 
original author in investing his foiiy tales wit|^ that atmosphere 
of tmthfiilness which is the greatest triumph of his art In the 
first place, Mandeville had the boldnesa.not to be utilitarian, but 
to write with no other aim than entertainment. It is true that 
he professes to begin a manual of pilgrimage, but the thin disguise 
is soon oast aside, and the book could scarcely be mistaken for 
either a religious or a solidly instructive work It was a new 
venture in literature — amusement had been hiUierto the sphere 
of poets. And what vivifies the book, what marks it off from 
m^ieval taleg like those of Qe$ia BomoHonm, was also a 
new thing in pipse: the sense of a human intemt which is 
really the inspiring principle of the whole and Vonns out of 
scattered anecdotes a consistent story. The descriptions arc of 
people and their behaviour, and in the inidst is tl{e quiet but dis- 
cernible figifre 9f &iT John himsblf. It yasto.the jnterestrin 
human life that Mandeville appealed and this, in turn, he edu- 
cated. He had, moreover, skilful devices t^r creating the feeling of 
realty : the wonders arer sometimes accounted for by what appears 
a vational cause ; touches of criticisnfor pertoiud reflection contrar 
diet *the sqpposition of simplicity ;• with equally circumstantial 
gravity he describes the trees which bear ‘Soumbe^ or cotton, 
and those ifhich bear the very shdrt gourds ‘which, when ripe, 
meq o\)en and find w little beast witii flesh and blood and bone, 
like a little larab.without wool’ ^ Certainly* he was abreast of the 
•most/eghnt knoifledge of his time in his account of the cotton-tree 
and in his assurance of the roundyess of the earth. His readers, 
he says, witten well that the dwellers on the other side of the fiarth 
ar« freight against us, feet against Teet, and he*fe^ certain that 
always going onwards onq may get round the world, especially 
since Jerusalem is in the middle of the earth, as men may prove 
by a sfibar pight into.thf ground which casts no shadow at midday 
in the 'equinox. Th^ as many journeys as it takes to reach 
Jerusalem, *so many more* wiff Ining one to the edge of the world, 
after which one must proceed ,t(/Jndia a&d bUi^r places on the 
undemeatfa wide ; ‘I hafe oft tymm thogbt on a tale ^ I herd 
when I vras }ung’ ofia myn who travelled till he reached an island 
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where he hetrd one calling to plow oxen fai‘ wocda of hie own 
tongoe; 'bat 1 aappoae he had ao long went on land and <df see 
enTironnand Jw world ^ he waa common In to hia awen mardies' 
(Elgertoa). lie anthordpTotaila hia UtaofgenuiDe information into 
hia fictiona with deft inanity. One of the meana of proring a 
diamond ia to 'take )>e adamannd that drawee }e nedill til him 
by ^ wbilk achipp^ men er goremed in ^ aea* (E!^rton),and, if the 
diamond ia go^ the adamant, 'that ia the achipmannea aton' 
(Cotton) will not act upon the needle while the gem resta upon it But 
MandedUe cannot refrain from hdghtening the manrellona atoriea 
culled, elsewhere. To> the account of the diamond, sufficiently 
strange in 'Yaidre* or 'Beitilmew,' to whose corroboration he 
apiieals, he must needs add that 'Iwj growe aammen, mde and 
female, and Iwi er nurischt with dew of beren...and bringea forth 
amale childer and so })ai multiply and growez all way* (Egerton). 
He has often seen that they increase in siae yearly, if ^en up by the 
roots with a bit of the reck they grow on and often wetted with 
May dew. The source of this detail, as of the stories of Athanadus, 
of the man who environed the earth and of the holes in the 
Ark 'whare tbf fend jqde out’ when Noe ^d Benedicite, has 
not yet b^n discnveipd. Probably Mandeville. infented thefo, 
as he did the details of the Great Cham’s court: bangings of 
red leather, said OdoriQ^hanginga made of panther akins as red 
as blood, says Mandeville ; now, a panther, in those times, tm 
redioned a. beast of ^nhearfl-of beauty and magical properties. 
Odorio expressly owned that he did not find such wonders in 
Prester Johp’sland as he had expected from rumour ; Mandeville 
declares that the half had nbf been reported, but that he will be 
chary of what he rela^ for pobody would believe him. ^ Such 
indications of a becoming retioenoe help to create the air of 
moderation which, somehow, pervades the bobk. iHfe aatf?o«^s tone * 
ia never loud, his illustrations fire pitched on a homelier key than 
the mrvel he^a ^escribing— ao of the crooodiles, 'whan tbei gon 
bi places that ben gratelly it semethe as thoilghe men ba^e 
drawen a grot tree thorghe the gravblly places* (Cotton). It ia'* 
a blemish on the grandeur of the^ Cham’s court that .'the cbmouns 
there eten withouten clothe upon here kpees.' Mandeville fimea 
* the probability that hia rea4^ may^^ho^ belief : 'he ^t will 
trowe it, trowe it ; ynd^he ^t will ^t, lefe. For I will never ]m 
latter tell sum what )>at I sai^e*...srheder )wi will 'trowe it or 
’ (Egerton). He disrounts aposaiUe comparison with Gdoric by 
mentioning that t^o of his Cbmpany in the valley of devils were 
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aoMioDres of Lombardye^’ and aitAiny calls to wHaess the 
Tei7 book that he stole from, ‘the Lapidaiy that many men 
knowen nogfat' Not lhat he ever avowedly quotes, save, rather 
in|^Dcarately, from the Scriptures. The necessary conventional 
dress of orthodox he supplies to his travels by the device of credit- 
ing the mysterious eastern courts with bolding certain Christian 
tenets. The shrine of St Thomas is visited ‘als comouuly and 
with als gret devocioun as Cristene men gonP to Seynt James’ 
(Odoric said, St Peter’s) ; Prester John’s people know the Pater- 
noster and consecrate the host. * ^ • 

Mandeville hopes that everyone will be converted ; his tolerance 
of strange creeds and manners is that of a gentle, not of a careless, 
mind. The Soudan of E^pt — ^who, indeed, rebuked the vices of 
Christianity after the fashion of Scott’s Saladi n — would have wedded 
him to a princess, had he but changed his fiiith. ' But I thanke 
Cod 1 had no wille to don it for no thing that he behighten me ’ 
(Cotton). It if with such light touches that Sir John picturee him- 
self. lie is no egoist, nor braggar^; we* know nothing of his 
appeangico ; he does no deeds of prowess himself 'for myn unaUe 
sufl^nce’; his religion is that of ordinary men.* He ventured, 
dply shriven»and crt)68ed, down thiff perilbus vgle,*fuU of treaeyure 
and liaunted byMevils, • * . ’ * 

a 

I toadied immm (he eare) becaoee thyt the Devcilse hen so enbtyle to make a 
thii^ to seme otherwlae than it is, for to diaeejrve niankyndev...aDd also 
bs^uae that 1 wolde not ben pat out of my derooioBn ; for 1 was more devout 
thanae than evere 1 was before or after, and alio for the drede df Fendes that 
1 sanyhe in dyveme Fianres (Cotton). * 

e • 

Sir John; in short, reveals himsdf as a gentleman, %lled with a 
8im|)ld curiosity and with that love of strange travel which, he says, 
is native to Englishmen, bom under the fboon, tiie planet which 
, moves reund the world so much more quickly than the others, 
lie is honest and broad-minded, free from any taint of greed — 
there is not a sordid observation m the srbole book — and tidtt he 
ever comes to an end is due to his oonsideratfon* for others, for 
.were he to tell all he had semi nothing would be left fitr other 
travellers to wy : ' Whcrforel wqle hoide me stille.' 
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THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE 
* 

• Eaklt ahd Middle Soots 

The hifitory of the Scots Temacuilar is, in its earlier stages, 
a recapitulation of the tale of Northumbrian Old Ekiglish and 
northern Middle English. It is, perhaps, too dogmatic to say, 
especially when the documentary evidence is so slight, that, in the 
eariiest period, the language north of the Tweed was identical with 
that between fhe Tweed an^the Humber ; but we may reasonably 
conclude .that the differences were of the narrowest The runic 
verses of The 'Dream of the,_Rood on the cross at Ruthwdl, 
Durnfriesriiire, might have beeh cut on the sliores <ff the Fortii, 
or in Yorluhire. Later, though local ‘differences may have been 
accentuated, chiefly by, the intrusion at one point or. another of 
Scandinavian or other word^ the stnicturah identity of the langiipge 
in the two was maintained. The justice of this assumption 
appears when, in a still later, period, we have an opportunity of 
comparison by ‘written texts. ■ It is unnecessaiy to point out the 
close kinship, in the fourtedith century, of the language of 
Barbour’s Bruee, written in Aberdeen, with that of the writings 
of Richard Rolle, the Wrmit of Hampole, near, Doncaster. The 
likeness is the more remarkable, if we accept the opiQioi\ that, 
Barbour’s text, in its extant fom, was written out in the fifteenth 
oentdiy. It is^ therefsie, not only scientifically accurate to 
treat the langua^ of the Bhiee as niMrthem i&iglish, but.Xis 
historically justifiable to call that language ‘English.* To Ba^ur* 
and his sneoessors—till a diange in political drcuipstance made 
a change in nomendature neoessary—Aheif tpngue is not ' Scots,^ 

* but invariably ‘Tns^’ or English. *' ^ ' 

The name ‘Soots* <nr *Soott«sl^ has been applied to the 
language of tiie.wl^e'or part*o( the area of modem Scotland 
in such a variety of senses tiiat some statement of ‘the history 
of the term is a neeessaiy preliminaiy topvenAhe Iniefest outline^ 
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Hbdwn aasodstioiiB and modern fenronr hare too often obecnred 
linguistic issues. In its original application, ‘Scots' is 
the qpeech of the Scottish settlers in Alban: that is, Celtic ct the 
Geiddic group, the ancestor of tiie present Scottish Qaelio. In 
due coorseb the name was applied to the vernacular of the entire 
area north of the dividing-line between 4he estuaries of the Forth 
and Clyde. As this extension covered the eas^p Pictish territory, 
then under the rule of the kings of the ScotA it is possible that 
some change was ultimately effiscted by^the political association of 
these several northern non-Teutonic communities. Whatever be 
the outcome of speculation on this point, the only oonsl^ration 
pertinent to our present purpose is that the speech of this wider 
area was known as ‘Scots' to all peoples south of the dividing- 
line, whether Angimn settlers in the Lotliiaus or Bretts (or 
‘Welsh’) in Strathclyde. 

When tlie limits of the ‘Scottish’ kingdom vrere enlarged 
southward an^ had, in the thirteenth. ceqtury, become identical 
with those of modem Scotland, the^ame ‘Smts’*was no longer 
applied* to the language of the rulers. The process, of amal- 
ga^tion was, in every sense, w anglicisatioiL which became 
more effective as the ^ttish km^ carried mut thdr policy of 
intrading Teutonic culture into the eastern fringe of their 
auoestral ‘^cotlaud.’ Thus, when the itjder political idea of a 
‘Scotland* takes shapes we find ‘Ynglis’ the name of the qieech 
o({kie ‘Scottish’ court and of the surrounding Angliap population 
in the Lotbians and Fife, and ‘ Scots ’ that of the speech of the 
northern and western provinces. 4HiiB alienation of the an^icised 
Scot from tiie Gaelic Boot — ^illustrafod in the story of Duncan and 
Ma^bSth — was completed in the wars of independence, in which 
the Teutonic ojr ‘English’ elements fepresenting ‘Scottish’ 
.nationality wer^ hampered in their resistanee to the Anglo- 
French civilisation of England i^y the vigorous opposition of 
non-Teutonic Scot& When the stragglowas end^ and Tmltonic 
Scotland started on a fresh caredlr of mation^ endeavour, tiie 
•^epsuation from the Celtic S^ts was absolute. On tiie othw hand, 
oertumelenMmtB of Anglo-French culture were readily awrimilMed , 
jnie giliding fiictor m raoe. For some time after tiiia, even at 
the clese of the raeentii cmituip, ‘Scots’ is the name for 
the Gaelid speech of thd n^h and week By writers of 
birth, this timgue is spokmi ^ djsrespecifofly as the tongue of 
‘brokin men’ and ‘savages* smd ‘bribour bairdis.* These 
lothia n men are Bcots^ willing subjects of tiie king of *Scot%' 
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proud of ibefr ‘Sootknd*; but they sre carefnl to aay that t^ 
huiguagewhiditheyapMdria'YDglis.' ^ 

Later, howerM*, with the political and aodal adranoe of the 
kingdom and the develQpmmit of a -strong national sentimewt 
during the quarrels with England, it came about, ineritably, that 
term ' Yngljs' no longer commended itself to northern patriotism. 
It was the langoaro of the *anld enemy,' an miemy the nearest 
and the most troirolesome. If tliese northerners were proud of 
Scotland and of being ^ts, why might not their tongue be 
'Scots*? In some auqh way the historian guesses at the purpose 
of sixtpenth centuiy literature in taking to itself tiie name of the 
despis^ speech of the 'bards,' and in giving to that speech the 
name of 'Eisch' or 'Yrisch* (IrishX The old reproadi clung to the 
new title 'Ersch * : and it was to be long before the racial animosity, 
thus expressed in the outward symbol of language, was to to 
foigotten in a more homogeneous Scotland. No totter proof of 
this internal fissure cap to found than in Dunbar's* wiih 

\ which is, in first* intentioni an expression of the feud 
between tto English east and the Qaelic west If the poem b^ 
as we are asked to believe, a.mere*bout of rough fun, it is none 
thoiless intere8^ng»as evideno^of the material whieh gave tto 
best opporlunities for mock warfiure. * 

This break with tl^h family name and historic , association 
indicates^ in a Uunt way, a mon fundamental change in ^e 
language itqelC The causes whidi produced the one could not fail 
to influence the other. For 'Scots,' erst 'Ynglis,' ha^ for iome 
time^ lived ^part: 'during move than two centuries there had 
bemi little intercourse with* ISngland by any of the peaceful 
methods which a£tot language most strongly ; closer assodia^on 
had been enforced iritlf the unreconciled Gaels qithin its area or 
with new fUends beyond ; generally, a marked dfflhrentiaiion had ^ 
hero estaUished between the r^ilisations north and south of the 
Twecfl. These, considerations, among othess, prqiare us for the 
changes which soon become etident, though they may not tojgry 
hdpfol in eqrlaming the details of.4hese changes. It may be- 
that some of them were longer hr the makiitg than, our study of 
the few extant documents of the earlier, ppriod has leJ us ta 
believck We ladk evidence of the extent Scandinavian inter- 
ference in the northern Anglic diqleSt, structural and Verbal, and 
we know too little of lhefAnglo-Efei|Bh influmioes resulting from the 
Norman culture which had grown up in the Ixrthians. » 'Yet, while 

• I SH Qiaptor s. ^ • 
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saving foe pondlnlities, or probabilities, of this kind, wo nay 
omielude tiiat, on the whole, the literary langoage of Scotland down 
to the early fifteenth century was in doee conformity with the 
u^age of northern England. The texts ,of Barbour and Hampole 
fi>rce ns to accept thia Any qualification which may be made 
must be due, not to the testimony of foots (for they are wanting), 
but to an acknowledgment of the general prin^ple that languages 
and dialects change slowly and that the differences in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century (to which we are about to refer) 
are too fundamental to have taken shaim o( aeudden. 

A change in the habit of the literary Janguage is disqpmible 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. It is definite and of 
general occurrence; and it continues with but few Tariationa^ 
which are due to the idiosyncrasies of writers or the dreumstanoes 
of publication, down to the opening decades of the seventeenth 
OMitury. To this period ( 1450 — 1020 ) the name of ‘ Middle Soots ' 
hhs been given. Tlie title is not altogetlicjy satisfactory, but it is 
the best that has been found ; and it is useful in ‘suggesting the 
spedal linguistic phase wliich intervened between earlier and later 
(or modem) Scots. It is applied o^ to the literdry speech. The 
spoken language pursued its own TOurse and showed fewer points 
of difference from both the literary and spolcen dialects *of northern 
England. JlYhen the middle ^riod dosds, spoken Scots is again 
restored to something of the dimity of a literary medium. This is 
said advisedly, for diversity of dialect and the lacli^ of a fixed 
orthography in Modem Soots are the denial of the main charac- 
teristics of a standard instraments *In MiddlfT Soots, ^ tiie oUier 
hand, the Ihiguistic peculiarities afe, vrith the allowances already 
not^,* uniform within the period, and deliberately followed. 

The name *]^rly Scots,’ for* the pe/lod ending c. 1450 , is 
, even^ less satisfit^ry than * Mfddle Scots ’ for tlie next (from 
1450 to 1620 ) ; but it will do no bajm if it be understood to be the 
literary language of Teutonic Scotland ^urini^ t^e centui/ and 
a ^f before 1450 , when such diffefentiatimi ftom early northern 
-EOglish as may be assumed, but cannot readily be proved, was 
established. .The names * Northumbrian ’ and ‘Early Northern 
EnglisR' may be applfod^to the still earlier stagea Of ‘Early Scots’ 
the typical examples mre Barbour’s Bruce and Wyntoun’s Chronide : 
of Middle ‘Scots the writing qf Heniyson, Dunbar, Douglas and 
Lyndsay. In a more exhausti^ hcheme lit is convenient to have 
an intervening ‘ Eariy Transition Period ’—say firom 1420 to 1400 — 
represented by sucl^portant works as The Kktgie Quedr, LomedU 
qf the Laik, and The Qua/rt*qf'ldmy. Hie linguistic bask of 
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tlMSM poem* is Early SooIb; but shoir an artificial ulxIrjgB 
with aouthem and paeado-aouthem forma derived firom CStaaber. 
Hidr language rqneaenta no type^ literarjr or qmken; it la a 
becAiah fobrication ; but, though exoq)tional and individnal, it bna 
the hiatorical intereat of being the first ezpreeei<m of a habit 
whhfii, in Middle Soota, was neitiier exceptional nor individnaL 
In tiiia trantitioni period the foreign elementa are exduaively 
Chaucerian : in Middle Soots, Chaucerian influmoe^ though great 
and all pervading, ia not i^e sole cause of tiie diff(raenoee\ 

The atatement 'thr.t Middle Soots is uniform tiiroughout its 
many texts must not be misunderstood. Full allowance must be 
mad^ in eadi case, for the drenmstanoes of composition and 
production. Translations iiom Latin or French will show a larger 
pocentage of Romance forms ; a dream-poem will attract more 
Chaucerian words and phrases and tricks of grammar ; a reoennon 
of a southern text or the writing of a Scot in exile in England 
wiU ‘cany over’ certain southern mannerisms; French printers 
in Paris, or Chepman and Myllar’s English craftsmen in Edinburg 
will bungle and alter ; and poets like Gavin Douglas wiRodeal in 
archaisms which' oven an eduettod contemporary might not readily 
understand^ Yet thesQ exceptions, and others whidh might be 
named, but prove the validity of the general rula 

Middle Soots stands, In marked contrast with Early Scots in 
phonology and orthography, in accidence, in syntax and . in 
vocabulaiy and word-forms. *It is not desirable to attempt even 
an outline of each of these in this short chapter. The feeder who 
wishes fortlier acquaintance ' m referred to the bibliography. 
The remaining pages will be ddvoted to brief consideration of the 
main causes of change and of jtheir relative importance in .the 
transformation of the dialect, e8pe9ially in the matter of vocabulary. 
Hie persistence of certain popular misconcqitiohi^ or oter^te- 
mmts, of the indebtedness of Sqvts Justifies some discussion of the 
quesfion in this.place. * 

An artificial dialect such as*^ is used by tiie greater Middle ^opts 
poets is, in some respects, unaflbeted by the processes which mould'*' 
a living speedi*. It draws from* sources which are outside the 
natural means of supply ; it adopts cooscinusly and in accordance' 

> It may be well to odd that tbete ' transiti^i’ tezto are more atropsb aoutlMni 
lhaii Are iho later texts whjeh eontinaed the Iflibit of borrowing. 

* If the entire literature the period (pfose as well as verse).be considered, this 
impression of artiftoialitj will,t>f ooorse,* be modified« This most alap^rs beeo, sfon 
when eoeentricity is more ma^ed than it ia in the present case. Yet we must not 
onderestimate the importanoe of a luSbtt which was,4s(ter iCl, followed bj all bCddle 
Boots writers who make anj claim to litenftj s^iCe 
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ddiheratelj aooepted theoiyof Btjle. IfitbinTOW the fonae 
eweh eiNne to all langoagea with the new things of the market’ 
pikci^ it does so advisedly, jost as it recovers the older forms which 
haire been lost to ordinary speech. Boo^ are its inspiration, and 
the making of bo<dcs is its end. In this way the literary cmucioua- 
ness of an age as it appears in writers Uke Benryson and Dunbar 
is an index to its linguistic habit. When poe^ show a new pride 
in the vernacular and are concerned with the problems of poetic 
diction and form, their admiratioD of the models of style takes 
a veiy practical turn. Scottish literature, jn the full eiyoyment 
of a new fervour, showed the effect of, its enthusiasm jn the 
fashion of its language. In it, as in the Italian and Burgundian, 
toe chief effort was to transform the simpler word and phrase into 
‘aureate' mannerism, to ‘illumine' the vernacular, to add ‘firesch 
anamalit tennis celicalL’ This Cretinism was the serious concern 
of the Scottish poets for at least a century, and even of prose- writers 
shch as the author of The Complayntfif Scodande, or Abacuck 
Bysset, so late as 1622. In.the later jstages of Midille Scots, and 
especially in the prose, other influences were at work, but the tra- 
dition established during the so-called ‘ golden age*' still lingered. 

• The chief modifying forces at ^rk during^the middle peyod 

are English, Lktin and French. Others^’^ay Celtic* and Som- 
dinavian — may be neglected, but the case for the former will be 
glanced at Vter. . * * 

• *The Huutoem, or English, influence, which is the strongest, is 
exerted in three ways. It comes through the study*of Chaucer 
and the English ‘Chauccrians*; tlifough religious apd controversial 
literature ; • and, lastly, through «the new political* and social 
relations with England, prior to and following the accession of 
James VI to the English throne.* Ibe firat of these is the most 
important Ip « later chapter,* attention is dra«m to the debt 
of toe Scottish ‘makars’ to the ^uthem poet and his followers 
for the sentiment apd fabric off their « verse. The measure of 
that debt is not complete withouU acknpwledgmdht to Chaucer’s 

.hmguage. Ibe general e^ect on Middle Soots of this literary 
admiration was an increase in, the Romance elements. It may 

, be taken for granted that the majority of words of Anglo-French 
origiu.which were iifoofporated at this time were Chaucerian ; but , 
it is not wlways easy to difoinguisL ihese words from the Anglo- 
French whidi ,had been naturalised in th^ early period. It must 
not be foegott^ especially in 'estimating 4he French contribution 
to Middle Scots (see poet) that, the mos^ active borrowipg 
from that quarter* had *been accomplished before this time. In 
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The KingieQuabrvaA Lamedot,yiMA iUostrate the first OumoM^ 
phase in Soots, the infitsfon is not confined to the voeabnlaiy. 
Fantastic grammatical forms are common : such as infinitires in 
-en (even -ine), werm toe vfar, past participles idth ff-, fireqnsiit 
use of final ■c—all unknown and impossible to the northern dialect 
In these cases there is no mistaking the writer’s artifioe and its 
source. Sudi freal;s in aoddenoe are hardly to be found in the 
poetiy of James IVs reign ; though Oarin Itouglas’s eclectic taste 
aliowB the southern pbotm^ and the nondescript yootopit In the 
▼erse of the *g<dden« age* it is the word, or tag, which is the 
bodge pf CSianoerian aiQsctation. The prose shows little or nothing 
of this literaiy reminiscence. John of Ireland, whose writing is 
the earliest extant example of original Soots prose of a literary 
cast, siMoks of 'Galfiyde Chauceir’ (by whom he really means 
OccleTe), but exhibits no trace of his influence. When the Middle 
Soots prose-writer is not merely annalistic, or didactic, or argu- 
mentatire, he draws ^js aureat temU$ from the fhmiliar Latin. 
So, when The Complaynt o/> SeoUande Taries from the norm, it 
is, in Rabelais’s phrase to ‘despumate the Latial verbochiation,’ 
or to revel in ohomatopoda. ^ 

In the pros^ the second and third English inUuences aA 
more easily noted, 'and they are found towards the end 
of tile period, when a j^neral decadence has set iiN Indeed, 
they are the chief causes of the undoing of Middle Scots,, of 
breaking down the very differences which Chaucer, Latinity 
and (in a minor degree) French intercourse had accomplished 
It is to be^observ^ that th&' language of nearly all religious 
literature from the middle ot the sixteenth century is either 
purely southern or strongly anglicised : it is worthy of spesial 
note that, until the publication of the Bassandyne Bible in 1576 — ^9, 
all copies of the Scriptures were imported direct from England, > 
and that the Bassandyne, as ^luthorised by the reformed kirk, 
is a blose transcript of 'the Genevan ver^n. This must have 
had a powerful influence on the language^ spokbn and written. 
Evmi in Lyndsay, whose dialect ir unmistakable, translat^^ 
passages frvnn the Vulgate are •taken direct firom.the &glish 
text The literary influence was stitengti^ned by pro^tant* 
'controversialists, notably by Knox, TOrhaps tiie most ^‘Edglish’ 
of all Scottish prose-writers.’ This^’ capping’ of ’sudronn’ was 
one of the charges prefeAed agaidstjhem by catholic pamphleteers 
—among others by John Hamilton, author of Ane CothoKk and 
FMle Traietiae (1681), who even saw trqpson 4n the printing of 
Scottish books at London 'in cdhtempt at our native language.' 
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third Boidish influMioe, Isteet in aclaTity, emphaaisod thaw 
twdendea. It is euiy to trace in state docaments and in the 
oorreqwndraioe fd the court the intrusion southern forma Sat 
AaUt tiU and to, quhUk and tohfo^ parUciplee in -oml and 
-ing, At and *e4 jostle each other continually. The going of the 
court to England, and the consequent affectation of English ways, 
undid the artificU Middle Scots which had be^ foshioued at, and 
for, that court Poetry was transferred, almost en bloe, as if by 
act of the British SoIoukhi, to the care of the southern muse : all 
the singers, Alexander, Aytoun, Drummon^ and the rest became 
'Elixabetban’ in language and sentimei^ differing in toothing, 
except an occasional Scotticism, from their southern hosts. When 
Scottish literature revives in the mid-seventeenth century, and in 
the next is again vigorous, its language is the spoken dialect, tlie 
agrett ttrmio of tiie Lothians and west country ^ 

That the Romance contribution to Middle Scots is large is 
dbviouB ; thal it is found in writings .which are not mere tours 
de force of * aureate ’ ingenuity is algo obvious. But the sorting 
out of the borrowings according to their origin has. not been 
so clear to amateurs of Scota ety^lqgy. There has been no lack 
of speculation, which, in its generally ’accepted form, mush be 
seriously traveraed. * • * 

The nqp-Toutonic elements (excludiit|f Celtic) are Latin and 
French. An exaggerated estimate of the political and sodal inter- 
course with France, and a corresponding neglect or depreciation 
of the position of Latin in Scottish /culture, have given vogue to a 
theory of French influence on tbe languaffo which cannot be 
accepted without serious modifiottion. Tbe main responsibility 
fo^tlie popular opinion that Scots is indebted, inordinately, to 
French must rrat with the lafe Franefeque Michel's Cfritieal 
Inquiry into the SeotUah Language, with the view qf iUuatrating 
tfte^Siee and Progreea of Civilisation in Scodand (1882X It 
may be true that, ' to thoroughly understand Scottish dvilifotion, 
w^must seek for most of its inoto important* germs in Frendi 
<^Mraroee'; but certain impo^nt qualifications are necessary. 

Tbe French element in Middle Scots represents three stages of 
•borroifing: first, the matqrial incorporate in tbe early period 
during the process 1)f Anglo-French settlement in the Lothians; ' 
next, the Material, also Angl^^ench In origin, drawn from Chauom* 
and the ' Chauqaiaa ’ texts; ai)}], finally, tlte lAaterial adopted from 

* Bufilie q&tUfiefotloii is, of soane, doommij in BftiiiMy*! omo. His AiittqptfiftD 
tasts most bo rooko a o d hjihe philologor. • • 
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oeotral Frendi durini; the doM diplonwtie interarane of Am 

Soottish and Frendi oourto, and M« result the resort of Sootmh 
students to the nniTersity of Paris, and, later, of the natioMl 
interest in Oalrinistio pprotestantism. The last of these grosfie 
commends itself readily to the popular imagination: its plausit^ity 
is miforoed by recalling tiie stories of the Soot alnoad, of careers 
like Buchanan’s, o(,tbe Quentin Durwards, and by pointing to the 
copies of French institutions in the College of Justice and the older 
nnirersities. Yet, when all these are allowed for, the borrowings 
from this tiiird source, are the smallest in extent, and by no means 
important From the second source, which is, in a senses ^glish 
(for the borrowings were already naturalised English words), the 
influx is much greater ; but from the first certainly the greatest 
So fiu* as the rocabulaiy is concerned, nearly all the Bomance 
elements in Middle Soots which cannot be traced to the first or 
second, the Anglo-French or Chaucerian source, are of Latin origiu. 
Even many of the borrowiqgs which are French in form and derived 
through Frendi were taken direct from the rlUtoriqueurs because 
they yielded a ready-made supply of aureate terms and helped the 
puiposes of writers who, like Gtevin Douglas, had set themselves 
to put and carve Latin for tl^ ' betterment of the vecnacular. It 
was of the nature of an accident that the media were French books. 
Hie forms appealed to the Latin-speaking, Latin-thinking Scot. 
Moreover, not a few of ttie words which are certainly French, s^ch 
as the hackneyed osAet and gigot, belong to the period of Modern 
Scots ; others, as attour, bovfe, which appear to yield evidence 
of French origin, ar6 * English: dialectal forma When Frandsque 
Michel refeie the child-word bete to the bleat in FeUhdin we 
begin to understand what a Frenchified thing Middle S^ots 
must have been I Not is it easy, even with the authority of 
another investigator^ to allow a French origin tc certain well- 
known eccentricities of gramme and syntax in Middle Scots — 
badges of that period ^and of no other— .-the indefinite article 
and numeral one, ih all positions ; the acUectival plural, eg. ea^ie, 
quhiUda; and the firequent placing of tiie a^iective after th»^ 
noun, eg.faetis merdaM, eanoepeioun virgmaie, ingmy tMiidU. 
The assumption that such a usage ay amfi man is an uhitation 
of the French wn lumme is, in Jhe first place^'eutirely unsupported 
by historical evidence ; secondly, Jt^ shows a grammatical inter- 
ference in a placq whbr^intrusiop iq least likely, or hardly possiUe. 

* 

^ See J. A, H. MuiTe^’i Dialect qf the Southern Counlice qf ScotMd (Hietorioal 
Introduction). • • ^ • 
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laJ^ of the other elleged GeiliciMM, criticisai may be more 
c o Atnie tife^ fat th^y maj be exphuoed (when they ere not the 
ontooM of Tonse neoewity) as relics or reminisoenoes of Latin 
syi^actical haUt. Hie tradition of theological and legal Latin 
most be reckoned with ; and the fiu;t that the a^ecUval plural 
is to be first found ‘in legal ferluage’ is an important 

link in the evidence. % 

So frr, we have assumed that the Romance infiuenoe which is 
not Anglo-French or Ghaucerian comes through Latin rather than 
FVench. We may strengthen this position* bf ptdnting to the 
asoertuned importance of Latin in the moulding of Middle. Scots. 
Thera is, in the first place, the direct testimony of contemporary 
writers to the vitality of Latin, which stands in remarkable contrast 
with their silence on the subject of French borrowing. The 
circumstances of the writer and the nature of bis work must, of 
course, be considered. It is to be exiiected that, in a translation 
fh»a Latin, or in treatises on theology,* political science, or law, 
the infusion will be stronger than iu an original work of an 
imaginative or descriptive cast This consideration may affect 
our conclusion as to the averflge stasagt^ of the.infusion, but it 
doM not miD(hni|e tfie importance of the fimt that M^ldle SdOts 
was liable to influence frona this quarter. ^ Tlie testimony of such 
different wqters as John of Ijeland, Gavin Douglas and the 
authyr of The CcmpUiywl of Seotlande is instructiva John 
exeuses his Scots style becsiuse he Vas ' tiTretty joris nurist iu 
fiuun<^ and, in the noble study of Paris in latip toung, and knew 
iiocht the gret eloquens of chauceti’*na colouris men im j s in 
l>is Inglis metir.’ Non was he (wo mUy be certain) the only Soot 
who,«wfien it was a question of writing ‘ in ^he commouu langage 
of ^is cuntre,’ sought help fh>m Latin, ‘ the tounge that [he] 
knew. better.’ tiavin *Douglas allows the general necessity of 
* bastard latyne, french, or inglis ••to a progressive Scots, Jbut 
be discusses the advantAges of only the firs^ and shows that in his 
tadc of translating Vei^g^l he must draw freely from Latin, if hi* 
Work is not to be ‘mank add mutilait' as Caxton’s was. The 
author The Complaynt says pliinly that ‘ it is necessair at sum 
tyvne til myxt oure lai^gage vitht part of termis dreuyn fra lateen, 
be rearm tba| oure soottis ton%is nrxiht sa copeus as is the lateen 
tong.* • , ^ . 

Hiese oonfesstons are amply sfipperted by the te'kta There we 
find not odQr words of unmistakaUe Latin .lineage surdi as* 
trandatory, praetemfiUit, eaUgmut^ but othen used in their T.atin 

JL L. U. on. IV. 7 
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MDM, tadi as prtff0rri» (exoeh), prdmdtia (aims atX and tlw Ufcai 
Farther, there is ample efidence of tiie process, at which Do^m 
dearly hinti^ that Latin was drawn upon without hesitation and 
without any attempt to •disguise the borrowing; I3ie word mtmk 
in tiie quotation already given is an illustration. It may be Old 
French (through Anglo-F^nch^ but its natural parent is mane -ws 
Ezaroples of direst assodataon with Latin are plentiful : here^ two 
must suffice. *Withoutin more or delay’ is plain sine mora oat 
dUcUMMi no imaginary, Frendi ‘more* intervenes. Even at the 
dose of the peridd a man may be described in kirk minutes as 
*apt and idoneus to enter the ministiy.’ In acddence even, as in 
tiie uninflected past participle, e.g. did fatigaty being deliberat, 
saihe repute — a form which still lingera in Scottish legal style — ^the 
derivation from Latin is direct. 

On the whole, therefore, the Bomance material in Middle 
Soots, in so &r as it is not Anglo-French, directly or mediatdy, 
is largely La^ Central French is certainly represented in such 
words as preaux and ckarpenUier, but they are in many cases airaf 
Xeyofupo. or the liking of certain authors. To counterbalance this, it 
may be pointed out tbut-in .7*4^ Complaynto/Scotlande, that strange 
nftisaic o( verbathn translation from Frcncl^ with cenpydopaedic 
digressions in Soots 'which are assumed to be original, the author 
is a more deliberate Lafjnist in the latter than he is when rendering 
the passages from the rh^toriqtteurs. * Here, again, it is the 
'rhetorical' quality ‘which attracts him to the French authors. 
He pays little hf^ to the French Umbre of thev woric, and 
hastens, wfaefl he must be bAginal, to find the dosest imitation 
in diction of tins sort ’ * • ' 

Non for oonclnrione tt thig prolo^, I exort the, ipide redar, to oorrtot me 
familiarly, ande be oherite, Ande til interpreit my intention fanorablye, for 
dontles the motione of the compUatione of this tfaeteif* proeedis^uair of ti^e 
4x>mpasBione that i hef of the publjo neoegaite nor it dois of pregomptione or 
Tanh ffloir. tW oheretabil^oorreodone maye be ane pronooatione to gar me 
atndye mair atientlnlye in the pyxt Terkis tha( i intend to get fnitht, the 
qnhilk i beleif in gode gal be rerray neoeggair tyl al thedi that deghrib to lyne 
rerteonalye indnrand the aohort tyme of ting oore firagil peregrinationtvi>P 

fayr veiL « ^ 

• 

And this writer dares to call these ’woids/agrest termi^’ and ^to 
add that he 'thocht it nodit necfssair til hef fisrdit ande lardit 
tius traetdt vitht ex<minte teipki, quhilkis ar nocht ^y vsit' and 
that he has hmplo^ 'domestic Scottis langog^ maist intd- 
' ligibil for the vplgore pepiL’ 

It has been argued thal an additional cause of the difiermces 
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bMeen Eu^ and Ifiddle Soota is to be foood Id Celtk. Inter* 
•rago has bm aanuned because the Lowlander and Highlander 
were brought into a closer, though forced, assodatioD in a unified 
Soatland, or because the anti-Euglish policy of the former, threw 
him back, no matter with what feelings, upon his northern and 
western neij^bonrs. There are, howeref, serious objections to the 
general assumption and to the identification of dmny of the alleged 
borrowings from Celtia In regard to the first, it must be kept in 
mind (a) that the only possible interaction, literary or otherwise^ was 
with the Gaels of the west and south-west ; &at the inhabitants 
of Strathclyde and Galloway were, to a certain extent, Romanised 
Celts ; and (e) that race-antipa^ies, as shown in The Fluting 
qf Duvhar and Ktnnedit, were a strong barrier to linguistic 
give-and-take^ especially in grammatical structure and orthography. 
On the marches there would bo borrowing of words, i)erhaps oven 
breaking dowp of inflections and phoucGc cbang& There is 
eddenoe of such eflbcts in the initial /for (pdi (Ato)of the pronoun, 
at the Aberdeenshire end of the ‘Highland line'; but changes of 
this kind do not afiect the literaiy standard, or eve^ dialect of the 
spoken language^ , * ^ 

* The allege!^ contributions from Ceitie afe .(a) gerbal Ind 
(6) orthographi*^ perhaps phonological. Tbfi first are admittedly 
of the slightest, and are being gradually reduced. In the second 
a contingency is assumed which, as in the cose of central French 
interference, was the least likely to Rappea * The closest intimacy 
is necessary before one language, especially that which is domi- 
nant, permits modifications of its <wd orthographic 

habit. Our*chief autltority on LdWland dialects* has described 
Bonm of the salient variations o( Middle ^ts, ‘in the form of 
words, and consequently in their .written form,’ as ‘duo mostly to 
•Cel^c iiffluenco.’* While it may be admitted that Middle S(x>t8 
was not ‘founded upon precisely ^he same dialectic type aj| the 
written language of the early period,' it by nc^means clear that 
Imk, nmr, glaii, etc. for older northenf forms, the loss of t as 
' iiMmk, or its addition as ifttostiit, the inserted mute I in ekalmer 
(or dimmer, gs pronounced), roOta (rocks) and waltir (water), the 
* in tiie past part y ilqfamet, or in the adverb, as mjmvart 
^at*aD^ of tiiese things.are tile jresult of the Lowlanderis 
UDoonsdous affisetation of ‘Ench' speed). Jbe onus prabandi 
lies with the supporters of tiiis view^ At p^nt wo evidence has 
been produced : it will be surprising if it can be produced. 

* IHMttt tjtU SMtktrnCmUiutfSetduii, 
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CHAPTER V 


TBE BAROTEST SCOTTISH LITBRATCRE 

BAUBOtTR, BiiiKD Harkt, Huououk, Wtntouit, Holland 

As has been indicated in the preceding chapter, it is probable 
that, from a very early period in the English colonisation of Britain, 
an l^lish dialect was spoken from Forth to Twe^d, which wi^ 
in most iwspects, practically indiatingnisbable from that spoken 
between the Tweed and the Humber. Even along the north-eastern 
coast, English was soon the language of the littie towns that traded 
by sea. Before 1124, tbp ocmmnnities of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
Forres, Najm uimTnverness had formed themselvps fluto a minia- 
ture Hanseatic leagub, on which David I conferr^ sundry privi- 
legea The inland couQtiy behind these communitier remained 
for long in the hands of a Gaelic-speaking people. In the nprth 
of Aberdeenshire the/e is evidence that the harrying of Buchan, 
carried out by Robert the Bruce, in 130B, as part of his vengeance 
on his enemies the ^omyns, intif]duced the English language to the 
inland districts, for in local dohdmeuts the names of pcfsons change 
speedily after that dat^ from Gaplic to English. * «, 

Of a Scottish literature before the wars .of independence 
there is no trace. In the period preceding the* death hf Alex-* 
andc^f in, in 1286, Scotland wa«^ prosperous that it is difficult to 
believe no such li(erBtni% existed. But, as the dialect of Scotland 
was not yet ditferentiafed from that south of {he Tweed, sudi 
a literature, unless it took the form* of chronicles or was cf a ’ 
strictly local character, could not^easily be identified, It is|aotioe- 
able that there is no lack of literature* of which the scene is 
connected with Scotland. .^Ite romqpoe of Sir Tristram, ithich is 
associated with the pame of True*lhoma8, the mysterious seer of 
Erceldonna , is preserv^ only,’in*a dialect whidi is not Scots, 
Xhough the Qawain cycle appears in different fonnsrin diffiarent 
^alects, aU of them seem to* be Englistu Tet Gawain, according 
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liLtlM legend, wm prince of Gellowny; and, m we diall Boei, there 
iAobm reescm to oonneet eome of theee poone with n Sootthdi 
anthoe. The oontradiction, howoTor, is more in eppeennoe then 
iiHreelitj. If theee poems were oompoeed bj a Swttish author, 
they were, undoubtedly, intended rather for redtation than for 
rea^ng; and, eren if they were meant to be read, a southern 
soibe would be certain to adapt the forms to his own dialect 
Hus adaptation might be either intentional or unintentionaL If 
intentional, the purpose would be to ntake the poem more easily 
intelligible to southern readers ; if unintentioftal, it would typify 
the result which always ensues iu all languages from the mecluudcal 
copying of an alien dialect 

In the Scots dialect itself, the political separation brought 
about by the wars of Wallace and Bruce produced considerable 
changes. The oldest fragments of the dialect are to be found in 
the phrases introduced fur greater precision into the Latin laws 
of David I anil his successors. In thesev w^ hear of bhtiewU, atynr 
ffUdj/nt, herieth and so forth, for whiql), in the latef Scots version, 
are substituted bltuletryt, Btokitidynt, hertydde. Till Scotland has 
become again an independent kingdj 4 p,.auch words as these, and 
Uie Tcmaculhr g^los^ on the hard words |n a lease, are all 
that survive to us of the old Scottish tongue.* Of early continuous 
prose tber^oro no remains. The earliest poetry extant appears in 
the/ew musical and pathetic verses on the death of Alexander III, 

which have been quoted a thousand times: * , 

• 

Quhen Alyaandyr otire kyng waa dade 
That Scotland l«id and le, ^ 

• Away mfm off alewuid brede, 

• Off wyno and wax, off gamyn and gle; 

• Onre gold wen ebangyd into led^ 

Cnrst born into Vyfgynytd 
• Bufeonro* Scotland and remoda 

* That «tad fai in perp^xytd. 

Tljough preserved -only by Wyntoun 142^, |hey, no doubts 
mre not far removed from the origitiU form of a hundr^ and fifty 
yshQ^earlier. In Fa,hy9Xk’n*PhronieU are preserved some of the 
fioutshnd gi^ at the £ngluih,*bafi^ in the uege of Berwidt 
and ddeated at Bwnpekbum. But it b with Barbour, whose 
poem The Bruce b the triumphant ehronicle of the mi^lrin g of the 
new Idngd^ of Scotland by Bpbert and Edward Bruce and the 
great 'James of Douglas,' that«Sdottbh literaturs begins. As the 
national eph^ oolonred, evidmitly, to a huge extmit tradition^ 

• • * abnsdanta. * 
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bat writteo while men etiU lired who remem b ered Bannodcfao^ 
and the good king Robert, it is entitied to the first places e^ 
though conceirably aome the litoatore of pore romanoe be 
not leas old. , • 

In John Barbonr, the anthor of Tht Bruce^ we have a typkal 
oxample vt the prosperom churchman of the fonrteenth centoiy. 
As we may sormyie from hie name, he had sprung from the 
common folk. Of his early history we know nothing. VVe first 
hear of him in 1357, when he applies to Edward III for a safe* 
conduct to take him^and'a small following of three scholars to 
Oxford for purposes of study. By that date, he was already arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, an^, as an archdeacon, must have been at least 
twenty-five years old. He probably was some years older. He 
died, an old man, in 1306, and we may reasonably cotvjecture that he 
was bom soon after 1320. In those days there was no university 
in Scotland, and it may be assumed that the archdeacon of 
Aberdeen was, in all probability, proceeding in 1357 to Oxford 
with some young schol&rs whom he wap to place in that university; 
for the Latin of the safe-conduct need not mean, as has often been 
assumed, 'that Barbour himself was Jo ‘keep acts in the schools.* 
Ibe safe-conduet .was grahled him at the*reqoesf of ‘David 
de Bruys,^ king of .Sbotland, at that time a taptive in king 
Edward's hands; and Barbour’s next duty, in the same year, was 
to serve on a commission for the' ranson^ of king Dafid. Other 
safe-conducts were granted to ^arbour in 1364, 1365 and 1368 ; (t)pt 
of 1365 allowing him to pass to St Denis in France, while, in t368, 
ho was allowed.to cross into Franco for purposes of study. In 1372 
and 1.373, hd was clerk of the fwdit of the king’s household ; and, in 
1373, also one of the auditors of the exchequer. By the* early 
part of 1376, The Bruce was finished; and, soon after, we find tarn 
reedving by command of the king (now Robeft ]I) tea, pounds 
from the revenues of the city fff Aberdeen. In 1378, a ponkion ' 
of twenty shUlings storRng froln the same .source was conferred 
upon him for eVei«-a bepefiM^’on which, in 1380, he transferred to 
the cathedral of Aberdeen, that Hte defin and canons might, once ^ 
year, say mass for the souls of |ii8 parents, himself and 
fidthfol dead. With northern cauHon, he lays down 'careful regn-, 
lations as to how the dean is to divide the'tsfonty shillings .among 
the staff of the cathedral,- -not forgt>tting even the socri^ (the 
name still survives ia Aberdeen)iwho tolled the bdL Other sums 
were pdd to Barbour hy the 'king’s order from flie fpvminee cS 

Aberdemi, and, in ip88» his p^ision was raised by the Idng, 'for hb 

• ^ 
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flittliM lerTloe^' to tea poanda, to be paid half- jeeriy at the 
S cittia h tonne of Whitranday and Martinmaa. He died on 
13 Mardi 1393. like CSianeer, he received from the king (in 
13g0 — 1) the wardship of a minor, whp lived in hie parish of 
Bayne in Aberdeenshire. On at least (me of the many (wcasions 
when he was auditor of the ezcheqneiS Sir Hew of EgUntonn, 
who, as we shaU see^ is also repaid a poet,%nerved along with 
him. 

Sa(di are the rimple annals of John Barbour’s life, as known 
to ua For thirty-eight years at least he w^ archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, then, probably, one of the most prosperous towns in the 
realm. Fortunately for itself, it was for removed from the border, 
and had not suffered so severely as most towns in the wars of 
liberation, though it had been visited by all the leading (mmbat- 
ants, by Wallace, by Edward I and by Brace. The records of the 
city, unfortunately, do not begin till a few years after Barbour's 
dbath. Tlicre is, however, some reason to believe that Barbour 
was not alone in his literal activitj^ To* the same district and 
to the same period belong the Live* of the SainU, a manuscript 
diMovered in the Cambridge^ Uni versh^ Library by Henry Brad- 
shaw, who assigned the authorship^ to varlxam himself Fj^om 
Wyntoun we l^rn that Barbour was the*anthof of (fther works 
which are now lost In many passages horefers to themes treated 
of in a qu&si-historical.poem. The Brut, Which clearly, in matter, 
Iwib a close resemblance to Layamiyi’s poem with the same title. 
To Barbour, Wyntoun attributes, also, another lost 'poem, The 
Steipartis OryginaUe, which canjej^ back the g(^ealogy of the 
Stewart kings from Robert II oL Scotland to Nimts who built 
Nineveh — a tour de force excelled only by another Aberdonian, 
Si^Thoinas Urquhart, the transUAor of Rabelais, who carried the 
genealogy of lpa*frunyy back to*Adam himself It was perfectly 
w^ known that the Stewarts wor^ a branch of the ancient English 
house of FitzAlan ; ^t, in the fitter /seling against England 
which by this time had <x>me to prevail in l^tland, ft was, no doubt, 
desirable to find another aqd more remote origin for the Scottish 
in^KHunily. The feeling which led to the producti<m of this fabu- 
lous genealogy is vouched for by the auUior of tbe Idvee of the 
*SauUe^ already mrailioded, who tells ns, in the life of St Ninian, 
that a pasalytic English lord desired-his squire^ uho had brought 
Imme a Soot as prisoner, to a knife im his mouth with the 
blade ontwar^ that he mlghtT'rdave the-* Soot hf his life.' This 
hwd, havisg been dissnaded fion) his dec|^ of murder, and 
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lovmBqaaratedbya&taltliiiiM^bolt^ 1%isiflqiii<Myiteooeeded* 
by a paange on summo* batbing, illustrated by the tale of Damon 
and MuMdora, adiidi, in its present form, is entirely altered, 5uid 
altered for the worse, from the form which it assumed in the 
earliest draft of the poem*. Ibe episode of Palemon and Lavinia 
in Autmm is a tafo of harvest, modelled upon the history of Boaa 
and Ruth*. At 'their best, these stories are merely elegant 
decorations of Thomson’s verse. Their popularity in their own day 
was due to an artificial taste which sought in such poetry the 
distractions of an uiureal world, and tolerated ^e< questionable 
morality and spurious sentiment of the story of Damon and 
Musidora, for the sake of its superficial 4 >rettineBS. 

Moral refiections, such as those upon love and jealousy suggested 
by the song of the birds in spring*, are among the incidental 
passages of The Seasons. No subject, however, was more congenial 
to Thomson than the glory of his country, and the patriotic 
enthusiasm excited by the prospect seen from Richmond hill in 
Summer was more than a conventional sentiment exacted by duly 
to the political sympathies of his friends and patrons. His con- 
victions, on this head, found their earliest expression in tire 
monologrue Britannia, and were developed at tedious length in 
Liberty. In this poem, his art failed him, and the careful arrange- 
ment of topics which gave much variety to The Seasons was 
abandoned for the prolix discussion of a single theme. Stirred to 
his subject by the sight of the ruins of Rome, he indulged in a 
historical survey, related by Liberty herself, of her progress from 
Greece to Italy, her temporary eclipse in ‘ Gothic darkness,’ and 
her revival at the renascence to find in Britain a field for her 
untrammelled sway. In her autobiography. Liberty diqilays a 
rmnarkable lack of modesty, and the width of her claims is thp 
only original feature of Tbomson’s political jfiulosophy. The poet 
himself plays the part of an admiring listener to her oration, 
middng, from jiime to time, respectful interruptions which serve to 
let* loose new floods of verbiage. He evidently grew weary of his 
task.. The prophecy contained in the fifth b<x>k, awaited by a 
steadily decreasing number of subscribers, b^ns with an uninspired 
adaptation to Britain of Vergil’s famous tribute to Italy in tin 
second Georgia, and 'goes dispiritedly, glad to finish ’ to an abrupt 
and hurried end. After Thomson’s death, Lyttelton, following^ as 

he said, the authoi^B own design, condens^ the five books 

« 

> SiNMMr. U. 1170 M«. * ms. 11. 1870 w«. 

^ < * ilwtiMm, IL 168 $eq. 
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ij(to threa His rearrangemrat) whoi compared witii the 
eariimr text« ia a symptom of the loose constmction and redundant^ 
of the original, which made such drastic treatment possibla 
Hhomaon’s Mend Murdoch appears to have set his fsoe « g«.inat. 
af^dicaiion of a similar process to Tht SeawM ; but it must be 
owned that, even after all die revision which it underwent from 
the antbor himseli^ The Seasons is not withoftt a considerable 
amount of repetition, which testifies to the limitations of Thomson's 
matmial 

Although Liberty was a fiulure, Thomson evidently intended 
to try his fortune once more with a patriotic poem. Ibe ominous 
promise, recorded in Tine CctsUe of Indoknee\ was not fulfilled, 
for a reason which must be found in The Castle qf IndoAenee itself 
The elaboration of this short poem occupied many years, and, even 
in its final condition, bears signs of incompleteness. Each of the 
two cantos ends abruptly with a homely realistic simile which forms 
an inappropriate conclusion to a romantic allegory. The poem 
might, indeed, have been extended to an indefinite length : its 
merit lies, not in the story which it contains, but in the polish of 
its style and the success with which Thomson, following a fixed 
model, contrived to display in it his own best qualitiea 

This poem (esya the advertisement prefixed to it) being writ in the maimer 
of Spetuer,ih» ol^lete words, and a simplicity of diction in some of the lines, 
which borders on the lu^crous, were necessary to make the imitation more 
perfect. And the stOe of that admirable poet, as well as the measure In 
which he wrote, are, as it were, appropriated 1^ Cnstom to ail dlegorioal 
Poems writ in our language; just as in French the stile of Marot^ who lived 
under Francie «, has l^n used in tales, and familiar epistles, by the poHtest 
writers of the age of Louie xiv. 

Already, in 1742, Shenstone had attempted, in The Sehool-Mistress, 
to imitete Spenser’s 

language, his rimplkdty, his manner of description, and a peculiar tenderness 
of sentiment remarkable throughout lus works. 

Thomson’s poem, however, had been conceived at an earlier date 
than Shenstone’s. It shows, not merely an admiration of Jbe 
external qualities of Spenser’s verse, but some intimacy with his 
methods of description and persopification. , At the same time, the 
use of the Spenserian stanza, of obsolete words and of a studied 
rimplicily of diction, could not repress the characteristic tastes of 
the poet of The Seasons, In the habit of poetical inversion Milton 
stood between Spenser and Thomson; and Thomson had asmmilated 
this habit so thorougjdy that The Castle of Indolenee could hardly 

1 PAc Cottle o/lndolenoer canto I, at. 83. , 



ilfi to be leaTmed with it. 'i^th Spenser, the empt^yment of 
obsolete words, if, {Himaiily, an affectation, became an essenf^ 
feature of his poetiy. With Thomson, it was purely a q^atot 
imitation of Spenser : his old-fiMhioned words were dragged in to 
a necessity, and the poem would lose none of its attractiveness 
without them. 

Hie point at wjiich Thomson most closely approaches Spenser 
is in the deliberate movement and varied melody of his stanza. 
Otherwise, it may fairly be claimed that his resemblance to his 
model is of the most general kind. The landscape with which the 
poem opens is his highest achievement in that type of description, 
combining soft colour with suggestions of4>erfbme and sound, with 
which The Seaaone has made us ftimiliar. There is little emphasis 
on small details: effects of colour, of light and shadow, are 
conveyed in such general and inclusive phrases as 

gKjf castles in the donds that pass, 

For ever flashing round a smnmer^ky^. 

If, in such passages, the luxurious beauty of Spenser’s descriptions 
is reflected, it is rather in their form than in their contents. Here, 
once more, the influence of Milton in poetry, of * savage Rom' and 
* learned Pouaein’ in painting, are too strong to make insistence 
on detail possible. In his personifications, Thomson comes nearer 
to Spenser. The incidental persons, the ‘comely full-spread porter* ’ 
and his ‘little roguish page',’ the diseases of body and mind in the 
dungeon of the castle^ ‘the fiery-footed boy, benempt 
who is page to the Knight of Arts and Industry, are portraits which 
have Spenser’s power of giving individual being to abstract qualities. 
On the other hand, the chief portraits of The CasUe of Indolence, 
the sketches of the friends of the poet as inhabitants or visitors of 
the castle', suggested though they may have been by Spenser’f 
habit of interweaving traits of his contemporaries with his per- 
sonified abstractions, were, drawn with a personal feeling which 
owed little to imitation. Written by one who has himself fallen under 
the dominion of the enchanter, the poem has a note of confession 
and qomplaint which ^ves its contents a special interest, apart 
from questions of derived form «nd style. 

Hae slightness of The CaaRe of Indokme and its allegory do 
not bew comparison with the sustained complication of the foble 
which Spenser made the vehicle of his high fhilbsophy. Thomson’s 
imagination was unrefined by exalted ihUdsophical thought, and 

1 Tht CoitU of Indolence, oanto i, et. e. * Ibid. It. 24. * Ibid, at 25. 

^ Ibid, ik 78 nq, ^ Ibid, dtnto n, at. 82. * i8u{. oanto i, at. 57 $eq^ 
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fAd^poeiil k 0^^ not improvod by excunionB into conTontional 

Inoraligii^ Hie deven stanzas of pervwted moiety, irhich are 
song witb an energy foreign to his character by Indolence as he 
sitifat the gate of castle^, do not add wything to the allegory, 
bat sun(dy mark a breathing-space between the opening descrip- 
tion and the admirable remainder of the first canta With the 
appearance, in the second canto, of the 'genefous imp of &me*’ 
whose rigorous accomplishments are to be fiital to the wisard’s 
abode, Thomson was easily betrayed into paths which his muse had 
trodden bare. After a life pass^ in varied climes, the Knight of 
Arts and Industry has at lengtib found his proper home in Britain, 
endrcled by the pro^ption of Britannia’s thunder on the main, 
and aided in his efibrts by Liberty, ‘th’ Eternal Patron*,' who 
handsomely atones for her overpowering egoism in an earlier poem 
by allowing him to encroach upon her extensive functions. The 
mechanic arts, the learning, tlie constitution of Britain, meet with 
due compliment Threatened by the minions of Indolence, they 
are protected by the knight, who sets out to overthrow the castle. 
The song of the bard Philomelus, tuned to the British harp, stands 
in contrast to the song of Indolence, and proceeds through its 
fifteen stanzas with equal smoothness and fiuency*. Supreme 
Perfection is invoked from the point of view which, in the con- 
cluding hymn of The Seasons, sees 'life rising still on life, in 
higher tone’ to absorption with deity. The examples of Greece 
and Rome and of the great poets are cited to encourage the energy 
which is the antithesis to slothful repose. A contrast is drawn 
between health and disease, and a final exhortation to the use 
of godlike reason has the desired effect of stirring the knight's 
followers to the attack. While these sentiments are polished with 
the care which distinguishes the whole poem, they are drawn from 

*a stock-in-trade which Thomson and his contemporaries had well- 
nigh exhausted, and their commonplace nobility is at the very 
oppomte pole to the grave philosophy of Spenser or to Milton’s 
lofty morality. , * 

Thomson’s dramatic work consists of five tragedies and the 
masque of A^fired, written in coigunction ^ith Mallet He bad no 
special talent for the stage, and, at a period when rhetoric was the 
cluef ambition of the dramatist, Thomson's rhetoric has no dis- 
tinguishing »cellence. EGs dramas are devoid of characterisation ; 
his dbancters are vehides of lofty sentiment, the prevailing tone 

Th» CattU ofindoknee, oanko t, at. 9 »eq. * Ibid, esnto n, it. 4. 

* Ibid. St. U. * Ibid, at 47 aag. 
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la the belligerent patriotiam 

llunnaon waa aincorely devoted. iSle^pAonishoyllc^iri^i^^eaitieirt 
of tile tragediea, ia witiiout noticeable political Uaa It ia tio^ly 
a claadcal drama of the conventional type. Its aubject, to be dii^ 
ia patriotic, and ita dioice of a queen who died for her country 
may have bemi intended to apur the queen, to whom it waa 
dedicated, to firee' heraelf from an influence to which Thomaon'a 
aaaociatea w^ Utterly oppoaed. There can be no queation aa to 
the meaning of the later playa. Between SophowUiba and the 
production of Agamemmon, there waa an interval of nine yeara. 
It ia eai^ to read into the charactera of Clytemne^ara and ISgisthua 
the queen and the miniater whom the prin^a coterie waa bent on 
depoaing: The Oreatea of ^pamemnon flattered more openly 
in Alfred, whidi waa played before theP^^nce and princeaa at 
Cliveden in 1740 ; while the application of J^dward and Elermora 
waa ao obvioua that it waa rejected for the atage. AgcmemiiMm 
and Edwa/rd were pnbliahed with dedicationa to the princeaa of 
Walea ; the laat of the political playa, Tancred and Sigiamunda, 
waa inacribed to the prince himaelf Coriolamm, poathumoualy 
produced, ia a return to pure tragedy without party bias. It may 
&irly be aaid that not one of theae playa haa the leaat dramatic 
intereat Their blank verae, however, ia, aa might be expected, 
eaay and fluent. Thomaon, poaaibly in imitation of the conatant 
habit of the later Jacobean and Caroline dramatiata, permitted 
himaelf a free nae of weak endinga to hia linea, a practice which 
may promote eaae in delivery, but becomea monotonoua to the 
reader. Hia rhetoric ia reapectable ; but the nobility of aentiment 
which it clothea ia not above the ordinary level of the conventional 
aentiment of the claaaical drama of hia day, and provokea no atriking 
burata of eloquence. Hia aubjecta do not afford acope for hia gift 
UT natural deacription, and there ia only an occasional tondi to** 
remind na that hia true geniua lay in hia appreciation of natural 
atmoajdiere and colour. Hia philoaophy, on the other hand, ia 
frequently intft>duced, bpt without any material addition to the 
contenta of the paaaagea in which ita vague principlea had been 
embodied in The Seaborn. On ^e whole, the main intereat of 
tile playa ia the debt which they owe directly to Greek tragedy, 
and not merely to the antique drama through the medium of the 
French atage. Thia virtue may, to some extent, be claimed for 
Agamemnon ', it cannot be denied to Edwenrd and Eleonora, 
where the aelf-aacriflce of Eleanor of Caatile ia imitated at^rat 
hand fiom^the devotion of Alceatia, and the £moua deacription of 
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#lli6 fiurewell to life is afanost translated in the 

^ ^ Dura to the earl of Gloster. Otherwise, tiie 

draaias to offitr any special feature that raises them above the 
or^iaiy competence of their time ; they are deficient in action, 
and thw division into'five acts is a theatrical convention which 
only emphasises the poverty of their construction. The masque of 
Ayired, the greater part of which, in its first form, seems to have 
been snpidied by Mallet, was afterwards rewritten by Thomson, and 
the musics * excepting two or three things which being particularly 
Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire,' was *new-oomposed' 
by Ame\ Among the lyrics to which Ame provided new music 
fcr the edition of 17^ was Btde, BrUannia, the sentiments of 
which embody Thomsons pnthusiasm for his country and liberty in 
its most compact fomyi^? 

The influence of Thomson was strongly felt by the younger 
generation of poets : by Collins, who dedicated a bmutiful Ode to 
his memory, and by Gray, in whose work reminiscences of the 
elder poet are frequent. The vogue of The Seaaone was followed 
by a period in which blank verse, such as Thomson had employed, 
was used with some fluency and skill for the treatment of rural 
subjects. Milton was the original model on which this type of 
verse was founded, and the example of John Philips, ^Ponumeie 
bard,’ was felt in the choice both of metre and of subject 
Somerville, in his* prefisM^ to The Chaee, defends his blank verse 
against ‘the gentlemen, who are fond of a gingle at the close of 
every verse.' 

For my own part (ho adds), I shall not be ashamed to follow the example 
of Milton, Philips, Thomson, and all onr best tragdo writers. 

• William Somerville, bom in 1675, was a year older than Philips 
and twenty-five years older than Thomson ; but it was not until 1736 
that he published The Chcux, by virtufi of which his name survives. 
He was educated at Winchester and New college (^ord, and was 
elected fellow of New college. On succeeding to the fiunily estate 
of Edstone, near Henley-in- Arden, he settled down to a life in 
whidx the orddnary occupations of a country gentleman were 
varied by the study and composition of poetry. Much of his 
verse is poor doggerel in the form of fobles and tales, dull and 
coarse after the usual manner of such productions. But Somer^ 
vi]l% was a scholar and something of a critic. His Oceaeiowd 

I Title-page of Uu 1768 edition of Alfred. • 
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Fwm» <1?97) coQti^ appredatire yehMs addi«wed 1l»*A4di8<^ 
aad Pope ; be enjoyed the frieodship of ABtni Raoasay, and 
criticised the ^mde notes' of the youthful Jago. In a seh of ‘ 
couplets, he welcomed the first edition of The Seaaone in a tod^ of 
patronage which, if justified by his age, was hardly warranted by 
his own poetry. Prophesying a great future for the young jioet, 
he regretted that' his muse should 'want the reforming toilet’s 
daily care,’ and nrg^ him to abandon novelties of diction which, 
dai^rons in southern poets, became all the more so 'when minted 
on the other side of Tweed.’ 

c 

Bead Philips maoh, ooiudder Milton more; 

Bat from their dross extr^ the gimr ore^^. 

Somerville himself had nothing to teach Thomson ; and his 
Chaee, when it appeared, shows the infiuence of the verse of The 
Seaeone, or, at any rate, a strong inclination to come into line with 
it The port’s 'hoarse-sounding horn’ invited the prince of Wales, 
the friend of Lyttelton and the patron of Thomson, 

to the Chaee, the sport of kings; 

Image of war, without its gnilt^. 

After a short sketch of the history of himting from the rude but 
thorough methods of Nimrod to the days of William the conqueror, 
and a compliment to Britain, the 'fiiir land of liberty,’ as the 
true home of horse and hound, the country gentlemen of Britain 
are summoned to hear the poet’s instructions upon his favourite 
sport He discusses at length, and with much practical knowledge 
and good sense, the position and proper design of the kennels, 
with the advice, not inapplicable to a day when Palladian symmetry 
was being pursued to excess by the architects of country houses 
and their out-buildings, 'Let no Corinthian pillars prop the dome*.’ 
The habits of hounds, the best breeds — a subject which gives* 
Somerville the true hunter’^ opportunity to express his contempt 
for coursing'— mid the mysteries of scent conclude the first book. 
Hare-hunling is the maii> subject of the second and fox-hunting of 
the th^ ; but Somerville was not a mere sportsman, and his lite* 
rary digressions and allusions to the great Mogul’s battue of wild 
bei^ 'taken from Monsieur Bernier, and the history of Gengiscan 
the Great V and to the story of the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed 

'BpigaBtoMrThom*m,<mtk€fiTtteditionofMt8ea$<m. 

* TA* Chaee, bk i, U. 18—16. * IWrf. L 148. * Ibid. IL 337—^ 

^ • Azgoment to The Chaee, bk n. Tbe Veyage ot Vtta^a Berntor (1636— S^f who 
had been for ^time phyeitian to AnnmgadM the great, waa pnbUahed in 1689. 
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IpSS^IgMViiiow that he followed his own advke and^lpent dajv on 
sport was impossilde'in improTing converse with his books, 
one of these digressions upon oriental methckls of huntine^ 
his ‘devious muse’ is recalled, with an appropriate reference to 
Denham’s Coopet^B HtU and a flattering eulogy of the royal 
femily, to Windsor and the king’s buckhounds; and the third 
^book ends with an example of royal clemency to the stag and a 
compliment to the throne. The concluding book contuns insbruc- 
tions upon breeding and the art of training puppies, firom whidi 
a transition is made to the diseases of hounds and the fetal effect 
of bites. Otter-hknting concludes the series of descriptions, and 
is followed by a flnal* congratulation, in the spirit of Vergil’s 
O fortvmatoB ninUum, oh the felicities of the hunter in his un- 
ambitious country life. 

• The Chace was followed a few years later by the short poem 
entitled Rural Sports, also dedicated to the prince of Wales. 
Hobbinol, a burlesque narrative in blank verse, dedicated to 
Hogarth, was inspired by Philips’s Splendid Shilling, and is a 
lively account of the quarrelsome May games of some rustics in 
the vale of Evesham. In his prefece, as in that to The Chase, 
Somerville indulged in a short critical explanation of his chosen 
form of verse, and defined his burlesque as ‘a satire against the 
luxury, the pride, the wautonness, and quarrelsome temper, of the 
middling sort of people,’ which he condemned as responsible for 
the decline in trade and the depressed condition of the rural 
districts. These poems do not add anything to the qualities dis- 
played in The Chace, and the mock heroics of HcMnnol are unduly 
prolonged into three cantos. Somerville, however, was always 
lively in description ; he knew his subject, whether he wrote of 
sport, or of the amusements of the Gloucestershire rustic ‘from 
lUftsgate to remotest Henbury V and he had a genuine feeling 
for classical poetry. Philips appears to have been his fevourite 
English author, appealing to his rural taBtes and to his particular 
vein of somewhat coarse humour. Natural desciiptibn is purely 
incidental to his verse ; but the scene and atmosphere of the 
various forms of sport which he described are suggested in 
adequate general termed Where he approaches detail, as in his 
description of nnfevourable weather for hunting, the resemblance 

1 Hohhinolt canto z, 1. 246. 

* It may ^ mentioned that The Chaee was a favonrite of Mr Jorzockc in the 
‘tporiing^ovel Handley Crate^ where leveral qnotationa from it oocnr whioh ha^ 
beeome familiar to readers whB know nothing about Bomerrflle’s poem. 
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of his methodi to those of llioinson Jo aotioeaUe. Lfte^ThMi^Kii^ 
he was fond, as has been noticed, of oriental and of patriotic 
degressions. His tendency to moraUring is di^t when cranpared 
with Thomson’s, and fiom quasi-religious rhapsody he wAs as 
mitirely free as he was from Thomson’s sympathy with the victims 
of the chase. His poems are in no sense dull reading ; but his 
blank verse, sna've and regular, is somewhat monotonous, and is 
seldcnn broken by any variation of accent, such as that frequent 
employment of a trochee in the first foot of a line Whidi gives 
variety of movement to the verse of The Beaeone. 

t ' 

In the Edge-HiU of Richard Jago, a strong taste for moralidng 
was combined with appreciation -of ‘Bri&nnia’s rural charms, and 
tranquil scenes^’ Warwickshire, a fertile nurse of poets, was his 
native county and provided him with his subject His &ther, • 
a member of a Cornish fiunily, was rector of Beaudesert near 
Henley-in-Arden, where Jago was bom in 1716. Somerville, whose 
estate Edstone lay some three miles distant, was a friend of his 
boyhood*. At Solihull, where he went to school, he made the 
friendship of Shenstone, a year his senior, which he continued to 
share at Oxford and long afterwards*. He entered University 
college as a servitor, and, about 1739, took holy orders and became 
curate of Snitterfield near Stratford-on-Avon. In 1746, he was 
pres^ted to the vicarage of Harbury, with which he held the 
perpetual curacy of the neighbouring church of Chesterton. To 
these, he added, in 1764, the vicarage of Snitterfield; and, in 
1771, resigning Harbury vicarage, he was presented to the rectory 
of Elimcote near Xiutterworth. He retained his three livings until 
his death in 1781. He was buried at Snitterfield. 

His i)oem8 consist of a few miscellaneous pieces, an oratorio 
called Adam — a canto from Paradise Lost intended to combine 
the passages of that poem most suitable for musio — and Edge- 
HUL The design of the last poem is very simple. In four books, 
hp described the pro^)ect of Warwickshire as seen at various 
times in the day from the frunous ridge which separates the vale 
of the Cherwell from the plain through which the Avon fiovra to 
meet the Severn. At morning, *he looks westward over the vale of 
Bed Horae to Stratford and Alcester. At noon, aftmmoon and 
evening, from different standpoints on the hill, his eye, to smne 

1 Edge-HiU, bk i, L 1. • Ibid. U. 366—70. 

’ See iMd. bk xn, 11. 855 teq,g and the stansas To WilUam ShentUme* aif. on. 
receiving a giU poekeUbook, 1751, and The Qo^fingh^g an elegy. To^ WilUam 
Skeiy tone,* eeq. 
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lOEtenfc aided by im ag in a t k», roame over odier ^rtitme of the 
doimty and dwdJa upon its prindpal towna and gentlemen’s aeats. 

comprdienBiTe panoramas are broken up by a laige amount 
ci d^ressiTe morality ; and a large portion of the third book is 
a sdmatific discourse on the theory of sight, addressed to Lord 
CSarendon, and pointed by an extremely long, if appropriate, anec- 
dote of a blind youth restored to sight by the'help of a gmitle 
friend named Lydia. When the fourth book has run a third of 
its course, hnd the surrey of Warwickshire has been completed by 
compliments to the owners of Arbury and Packington, Jago turns 
the sober eTenin^ hour to account by reviewing the scene ’with 
moral eye,’ and descants upon the instability of human aflairs. 
This is well illustrated by the death of the seventh earl of 
Norduunpton, the master of Compton Wynyates — an allusion 
• which shows that this part of the poem, at any rate, was written 
in 1763 ; and the local calamity introduces the chief memory of 
the place, the battle of Edge-hill and the lessons and warnings to 
be derived from it. Jago’s moralising has a distinctly religious 
end. His master was Milton, whose phraseology he copies closely 
and even borrows, although, in such lines as 

Natara henelf bids na be Berioiui, 

his ear can hardly be said to have caught the charm of Milton’s 
verse. His topography is conscientious : he mentions every 
country seat of any importance in the county, and adds footnotes 
with the owners’ names. In such passages, he may have felt the 
influence of Thomson ; but his catalogues have little picturesque- 
ness or colour; while his verse, although it is not without the 
accent of local association, is typical, as a whole, of the decadence 
of the Miltonic method of natural description in the eighteenth 
century. Every group of trees is a grove, every country house a 
dome, and every hill a precipice. The classicism of the renascence 
has degenerated into a fixed and stilted j>hra8eology. 

As he looks from Edge-hill to the distant Cotswol^,Jago 
refers to the Mono^ written by George Lyttelton in 1747 to^ the 
mmnory of his wife, Lu <7 Fortescue, whose bpme was at Ebring- 
ton near Chipping Campden. Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Hagley, Worcestershire, was the friend of Pope, 
Hiomson and Shenstone, and his house at Hagley was a fisvourite 
resort of mmi of letters. His life was largely political Bom in 
1709, ^d educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he made 

* Edte-HiU, bk IV, 1 . 864 . • ^ 
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<iii» lilliil gnoM ^om, aii$ mtfMd pasttHOMit w inerntM^ is^ 01»« 
likmpticni Id 1736. HewM apromineiitBappottwof ^ ^ptttridtiG' 
party against Walpole, and, after Walpole’s fidl, became a loijd 
tile treasury. In 1761, he succeeded to Ms fether's bann^tcy, 
and, in 1766, after his retirement from a diort tmiure of the 
dnmcdlorship of the exchequer, was created baron Lyttelton of 
Frankley. He dibd in 1773. His later years saw the publication 
of Dialogues cf' the Dead and of his History of the I4fe <f 
Henry II. But at no season of his life was literatifre entirely 
n^lected. He wrote poetry at Eton and Oxford ; on his foreign 
tour, he addressed epistles in couplets to his frieh^ at home; and, 
soon aftmr his return, he appears to hawe composed the four 
eclogues called The Progress of- Love. *^s poems include some 
songs and stanzas, of which the best are those addressed to his 
wife. His affection for her is a pleasing trait in a character 
which excited genuine devotion in his friends ; and his Monody, 
composed in irregular stanzas, with a motto taken fit>m Vergil’s 
description of the lament of Orpheus for Eurydice^ is written 
with some depth of feeling, although its reminiscences of Lyddas 
invite a comparison which it cannot sustain. The influence of 
French literature presides over his imaginative prose works : the 
very titles of the satiric Persum Letters, written in his youth, and 
the more mature but less sprightly Dialogues of Dead, are 
copied firom Montesquieu and F^nelon, their contents suffering 
frnm the usual inferiority of imitations. The graver tone of his 
later work, as distinguished firom his licence of thought and ex- 
pression in the letters of the Persian Selim from England to 
Mirza and Ibrahim Mollac at Ispahan, is due to his chairge oi 
opinion from deism to Christianity. He flattered himself that his 
Observcdions on ihe Conversion and ApoettetM^ of 8t Paul, 
which took the form of a letter to Gilbert West, translator mf 
Pindar, brought about the conversion of Thomson on his death- 
bed. However this may have been, the mutual attachment 
between himself and Thomson calls for some mention of him in 
this place. He is said to have supplied the stanza which chdrac- 
teri^ the poet in. The Casde of Indolence^', he wrote the 
prologue, recited by Quin, to the postiiumous Coriolomm, mid, 
as we have seen, he put a liberal interpretation upon his duties 
as Thomson’s executor. In this connection, it is interesting to 

* Ipte, eava lolani, eto. (deorgie it, 464>-6). , 

* The Oa$tle of Indolence, canto i, at. 68. The first fine, 'A bard here dimt, more 
fat t|^ Mid beseems,’ is Thomson’s own. 



ItMaeittber the oiticisni of Hioidsod iribidi lj^elU» introduoed 
*lb the moBt valimble of 2>>a/<)9yM ^ i>eadL Inanewerto 
ft qqpetion by BoUeaii, Pope says: 

iSor dMmnvtton pi^tg out Tkomaon. He pdnted neloie exseUy, and 
nitii greet streogtli of pendL His imegfaistioB wee rieht exteoaiTe, and 
anUime: his diotion bold and glowing, bot sometiniee obemre and effected, 
Nor did he always knowwhentodop, orwbatton^'eet^... Not onlyln his 
]day8,bat all bis other works, ttiere is the purest mora/ttg, animated by pidg, 
and midered more tonohing by the fine and delicate sentiments of a moat 
tender and benevolent hearts. 

Lyttelton’s early poems show him to have followed in tiie 
footsteps of Popdf and the letters written to his fother from France 
and Italy are mainly concerned with foreign politics ; the only 
prolonged passage of d&cription in them is a'formal account in 
French of his journey across Mont-Cenis. In 1756, he wrote two 
• letters to the historian Archibald Bower, describing a journey 
in north Wales. The master of Hi^ley, by this time, had de- 
veloped a strong taste for scenery. His descriptions are excellent 
and accurate, and he visited the castles of Wales with the 
enthusiasm of a historian, although he fell into the error of 
imagining that the mins of Rhuddlan were those of a castle built 
by Heniy II. The beauty of the valleys charmed him; the 
situation of Powis castle, the vales of Festiniog and Clwy^ the 
wooded shores of the Menai straits and the view of the Dee valley 
fix>m Wynnstay, excited him to enthusiasm. Bala seemed to him 
an oasis in the desert of Merionethshire, ‘a solitude fit for Despair 
to inhabit.’ Snowdon filled him with * religious awe ’ rather than 
admiration, and its rocks excited 'the idea of Bumet, of their 
being the fragment of a demolished world.’ It is characteristic of 
the taste of his day that the magnificent prospect of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains from Baron hill above Beaumaris, on which 
Suckling had looked more than a century before, seemed to 
Lyttelton inferior to the view of Plymouth sound and Dartmoor 
from mount Edgcumbe. The love of rikture in her wilder moods 
was not yet part of English literature. 'Nature,’ sifid Lyttelton 
of the Berwyn mountains, 'is in all her migesty there; but it is the 
nugesty of a tyrant, frowning over the ruins and desolation *of a 
country.’ 


1 DuHoguei of the Dead^ siv. 



CHAPTER VI 


GRAY ♦ 

Thomas Gray; a poet whose inflilence upon subsequent 
literature was largely in excess of the volume of his published 
works, was bom in ComhiU, 26 December 1716. His &tber, 
Philip Gray, was an exchange broker, but seems to have combined 
with this other and more hazardous pursuits. He was a selfish, 
despotic, iU-tempered man, passionate even to the verge of lunacy. 
He owned the house in which the poet was bom, and, about the 
year 1706, let it, and the shop connected with it, to two sisters, 
Mary and Dorothy Antrobus, milliners. At the same date, 
approximately, he married Dorothy and came to live with her and 
Mary. Thomas Gray was the fifth and only surviving child of this 
marriage ; the rest, to the number of seven, died in in&ni^ ; and 
his own life was saved by the prompt courage of his mother, who 
oi)ened one of his veins with her own hand. 

Dorothy Gray had two brothers, Robert and William AntixdMis. 
Robert was a fellow of Peterhouse, and had a considerable reputa- 
tion at Cambridge. He was Gray’s first teacher, not only in 
classical knowledge, but, also, in the study of natural history, 
especially botany, and imbued his nephew with a life-long passi<p 
for scientific observation of the minutest kind in almAtri-. every 
department of vegetable and animal life. Robert Antrobus was 
sometime assistant master at Eton, but had probably resigned 
b^re Gray entered t£e school in 1727. The poet’s tutor there 
was William, Robert’s younger brother. 

During the earlier part of his stay at Eton, Gray, probably, 
was housed with his unde Robert, then residing in retirement 
either in the town or in the coll^;e precincts. As an oppidan, the 
delicate boy had not to endure the hardships of the colleger, and 
the horrors of Long Chamber. His diief fiiend there, in the 
first instance, was Horace, son of Sir Robert Wdpole, th^ prime 
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^laJulBter, of whose wife his ooosin IKwothy WM a humble 
hitigmte. Anothor of his Et<m contmnpmnuries was Kkdiard Wes^ 
sontof the lord chancellor of Irehuid, and grandson bishop 
Bnmet. At Eton, West was accounted the most brilliant of the 
little coterie formed by the three and Ashtmi, afterwards feUow 
of King's and of Eton, and called tiie qpiadruple alliance. Asdudar, 
with a thin vein of poetry. West was absent-minded, with a tendency 
to melancholy, to some extent resembling Qray’s own, and he died 
inrematurely in 1742. 

Hie year l7^ brought a dislocation of the aUiancCk Gray 
went for a time to Pembroke coll^;^ CambridgeS pending his 
admission to Peterhouse in July. In March 1735, West went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he wrote to Gray, 14 November 
. 1736; 

Consider me rery serioiislyhere in s strange oonntry inlublted by fUngs . 
that call themaelves doctors and masters of arts; a country flowing with 
syllogisms and ale, where Horace and Tirgil are equally nnknown. 

But, as a matter of feet, all these young Etonians exhibit a petu- 
lance for which youth is the only excuse ; and Gray himself writes 
•‘It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would not 
give four ferthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly.' Then 
follows the splenetic outburst : 

Barely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known as 
Babylon, that the prophet spoke when he sidd ‘the wild beasts of the desert 
dull dwell there, and their houses shall be fell of doleful creatures, and owls 
ali»n build there, and satyrs shall dance there; their forts and towers shall be 
a den for ever, a joy of wild asses; there diall the grmt owl make her nest, 
and lay and hatch and gather under her diadow; it shall be a court v/t 
dragonsjl the screech owl also shall nest there, and find for herself a idace of 
rest.’ 

But he was saved from the temptation to dilettantism, which beset 
his friends, by the scientific bias which his uncle Robert had given 
him, and which would have found quick Hcognition and encourage- 
ment in the Oamluidge of another day. I^te in life,^e T^;rettpd 
his early neglect of mathematics, and dreamt even then of pursuing 
it, while he lamented that it was generally lai^ aside at Cambndge 
so soon as it had served to get men a degree. 

Wia vacalions were chiefly spent at Burnham, wherp, at Cant’s 
bullj he Stayed with his uncle Rogers, hk mother’s brother-in-law, 
a,solidtor fond of spmrt, or of the habits of sport Gray, however, 
1^ sqpie little literary companionship : 

* From fhi* brief eojodm we may probably date tbe begiuuing of hie fitieudtbig with 
Tbomaa Wharton (' cf«A| dear’ Wharton). 



We bee» old Mr Soatilieni» at • gandcmu^a honw • Httle irajr ofl^iilio 
often eomae to eee ne; he k nofr eerenty-eemi yens old, and has afanoet 
wholly loot hk memory; bat k ae . a gree a bl e ae an Old man can be^atdMwt 
I pereiiade myeelf eo when I lodiathim,aiid11iiiikof JMrAeKaand OrooHodo. 

Hiu interesting letter serves also to explain to ns the lines towards 
the oondnsion of JJie EUgy. He writes: 

My oomfort «mM at all thk k that I hare at the dktamee of half-a^nilek 
theongh a green lane, a fiweet (the rnlgar eall it a oonmum) all my own, at 
least ae good as boi for I spy no homan thing in it bat myseU. It k a little 
ohaos of moontinns and predidoes; mountains, it k true, tlut do not asoend 
maoh above the dkrads, nor are the deoUvities Quite so anihiibigas Sorer dUf; 
bat just sooh bilk as people who lore thdr neeks %b wdl as I do may rentore 
to dimls and oraggs that giro the eye as mndi pleasnre as if they were 
dangerous: Both rale and hill are oorered with the most venerable beeobes, 
and other very reverend vegetables, that, like most oUier andoit peode^ are 
always dreaming oat thdr old stories to the winds. 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate. 

In mormnring sounds, the dark decrees of fate; 

While vidons, as poetio eyes avow. 

Cling to each lea^ and swarm on every bow^. 

At the foot of one of these SQoats He I (il pensraoso) and there grow to the 
trank for a whole morning. 

It seems that Gray’s first destination, so fiu* as it was definite 
was the law (as was also West’s); for, so early as December 1736, he 
writes to his friend: ‘Yon must know that I do not take degreesV 
He lingered at Cambridge, somewhat aimlessly. However, this 
inertia was dispelled by a journey abroad which he undertook in 
company with Walpole. His first extant letter from Anuens is 
written to his mother and tells how, on 29 March KS. 1739, the 
friends left Dover. At Phris, Walpole goes out to supper with his 
cousin Lord Conway; but Gray, though invited too, stops at home 
and writes to West. He was, however, delighted to dine *at my 
Lord Holdemesse’s ’ with the abb4 Provost, whom he knows & 
the author of L’HiMoite de M. deodaind, JiU nat/urd de 
Orommdt ^dtile omitting to mention Mtmon, LeecoML He saw 
ill tragedy MacGaussiir who had been Voltaire’s Zidre ; saw, also, 
with Walpole, Bacine's BrUarmicm, and, in 1747, reminded him 
of the grand simplidly of diction and the undercurrent of design 

^ II Gray’s own, these are the earliest of his original English yenes which we 
possess. The last two lines are frequently qaoted by Hazlitt. 

* In June 1788 , he begins a sapphio ode to West (Favonios) 

Barbaroi aedes adiiure mecum, 

Quoi Eri$ temper favet 

c Lit ubi laib tonat, et togabum ^ 

^ MtUuU agmen. 


0 
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Vhidi they had admired in the woi^ His oim firagmentary 
Agrippma (1747 &) is, stmctnraUy, borrowed from this tragedy^ 

. )tom Petris, the travellers went to Rheims. Gray’s grand tour 
is illnstrated* by him in a douUe set of notes, sometimes 'bcmes 
ezoeedmg dry’ of quotations from Caesar in France^ or Livy on 
the Alps ; he draws less frequently than Addisoq from Latin poets, 
but still frequently enough ; and records his imivessions of ardii- 
tectnr^ and espedally of painting; and we note among other 
evidences of his independence of judgment that he finds Andrea 
del Sarto anything but 'the^tdtisM punter.’ In this adverse 
judgment^ he is seconded by Walpole, who comes nearmr to Gray 
in artistic than in any other tastea 

On their way into IMedmont, Gray received, frt>m his first view of 
mountain scenery, impressions which, on his return to England, 
remained for a while dormant, but had been wakened again when 
he wrote in The Progreae of Poesy of scenes 

Where each old poello moantain 
Inspiration breath'd aronnd. 

On 24 April 1741, the pair set out from Florence, intending to 
go together to Venice, there to see the doge wed the Adriatic on 
ascension day. At Reggio, they quarrelled. It would seem that the 
discrepant^ in their tastes berame more and more a trial to both ; 
and they were alike open in their comments on one another to their 
common friend Ashton, who disclosed Gray’s to Walpole. Ashton 
did not display any particular displeasure with Gray at the time, 
but was put up by Walpole, in the interview at which a recondlia- 
tion was at last brought about, to affect that Gray’s letter had roused 
his anger. W alpole was left at Reggio, and would have died there of 
quiusy but for the kind aid of Spence, the friend of Pope. Gray 
went witb two new friends, made at Florence, to Venice, and thence 
{ook his homeward way. He paid a second visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and it was probably on t^ occacdon that he left in 
the album of the frithers the beautiful alcaic od^O tu severi 
Bdigio loci, of which a fine English version has been composed by 
R E. R Warburton*. 

1 Compare, with the onion of Jonia and BritannicoQ (Baeine), that of Otho and 
Poppaea (Gray), Nero’s passion being the* obstacle in both oases. Nero oyerhears a 
ocmyersation in both Baoine and Gray; the place of Burrhus is tidcen by Seneca; the 
false Nareissos reappears in Anioetas, Agrippina’s confidante Albina in Aceyonta. 

* The later story of Gray’s aloaios is oorioos. Mitford sought the oripnal in yain 
at the monastery. He says that oolleotors who followed in the wahe of the Prenoh 
reyolutionaiy armies made away with it. But we find that a eertain Mrs Bigg, when 
resideftt in France, was anpsted in the reign of terror, and a copy of Gray was found 
>n her possession. The opening line, O tu seoeri Beligio loci, ^gested tp the Jacobin 
inyestigators the oonifi|Bnt : dpparemment ce livre ett quelque chose de famtiqui. 



On 7 Septraiber 1741, we find Gny in Linyion, eanring ii' 
senBatkm among tiie street boys the deptii of his Bofflei^ the 
immoDsityofhisBagg, and thelmigthof hisi^ord.’ 
in town in Afnil 1743, maintidning a oorrai^ndenee witii-West, 
then rnralising in quest of health at Pope’s honse near Hatfield hi 
Hertfordshire^ on ,TBcitus and on the fourth Dvndad, whidi had 
just appeared. Hie yawn of Dnlness at the end Gray describes as 
among the finest things Pope has written; and this young unknown 
critic here sounds the first note of discriminating praise, whidii has 
since been repeated by all good judges, from Johnson to Thackeray. 
In the same letter, he enclosed the first e:]^unple of English voee 
whidi we certainly know to be his, a fiagment of Agrippina, 
a tragedy never completed, of which Mason discovered the general 
design among Gray’s papers. As has been already seen, it is manifost 
that, in AgrippmOt Radne’s BrUa/mieu8 was to have been copied 
with almost Chines^ exactness, just as Gray’s details, like Racine’s, 
are often Tadtus versified. The dignity of style to be discovered 
in these di^eeta membra still impresses us. But, more important 
than any question of their merits, is the friendly criticism which 
they occasioned. Few known passages in critical literature furnish 
more instructive details as to Englidi poetic diction than these 
nninvtending sentences in a letter to West of April 1742 : 

As to matter of stile, I have this to say: The language efthe ageien^er 
the language of poetry except amoniT the Frenoh, whose Terse, where the 
thoog'ht or image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our 
poetry, on the contrary, has a language peculiar to itself; to which almost 
erery one, that has written, has added something by enriching it with foreign 
idioms and derivafiTes: nay sometimes words of their own oomporaii<m or 
invention. Shakespear and Milton have been great creators in this w^: and 
no one more licentious than Pope or Dryden, who perpetually borrow 
e^resrions from the former. Let me give you some instances from Dryden, 
whom every body reckons a great master of our poetic tongue. — Full of 
museful m(9>etnp«— unlike the trim of love — a pleasant beverage— u roundelay 
of love— stood rilent in his mood— nith. knots and knares deformed— his ireful 
mood— in proud array— his boon was granted— and disarray and shamefhl 
rout — (oaytoardlbat ydao— furbished for the field- the foiled doddered oaks — 
disherittd— smouldering fiaines— refcA/er<^ of laws— cronet old and ugly— tiie 
beldar^ at his side— the grandam-hag — villanize his Father’s fame. 

Gray goes on to admilTthat expressions in his play- 7 ' stSien of 
daOicmee,’ ^drowsier pretensions,’ 'wrinkled bddamf *airehed tihe 
hearer’s brow and riveted his eyes in femrfvd extade * — ^may be 
frmlty ; though why they should be thought so, in view of his own 
tiieory, miut remain a m^tery. To take but two examples, he 
has compounded 'sififonsonof doMicmee* from that 'NewDunciad* 

^ PaXamon and Areite. The form traoes back to Piem Plowman, 
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liftieh he haa just ^been reading, and firomShakefqieare’sJSriMiiy F*; 
and |>e gets hia 'ardied Iwow' from Pope*. More gooerally, it is 
a te^^ami^y to the great transformation of literary tastes which 
Gray idtimatdy hdped to bring about, that words so familiar even 
hn oar eymyday speedi as 'mood,’ 'smouldering,’ 'beyerage^’ 'array,’ 
'hoon’ and 'wayward' were^ in 1743, drought by some to be too 
fantastic eyen for poetry. While this correspondence, scKnetimes 
little more than a pretty dilettantism and strenuous idleness, was 
passing between them. Gray was lulled into a false security about his 
friend West In 4.prU, he writes: 'I trust to the country, and that 
eaay indolence you say you ei\joy ther^ to restore your health and 
qnrits.’ On the Sth, he»has receiyed a poem on the tardy spring 
and 'rqoices to see you (West) putting up your prayers to the 
^ May : she cannot choose but come at such a call’ Pretty yerses 
. enough* ; but chiefly interesting because they are the last poetic 
effort of that young and sorrow-stricken spirit to whom Gray sent 
tihe Ode on the Spring, which he first called ' Noon-tide, an ode,' and 
has left transcribed in his commonplace-book with the note ‘at 
Stoke^ the beginning of June 1742, sent to Fay[-onius, West] : not 
knowing he was then Dead.’ In fact, West died on the first of Jnna 
It was strange that the same theme of the opening yeiff diould 
haye been respectiyely the first and the last efforts of the deyoted 
friends, and that the month which silenced one young voice for ever 
riiould have wakened the survivor into an unwonted luxuriance of 
song. 

A very brief period of efflorescence in verse preceded 
Gray’s return to Cambridge. From Stoke, to which, after the 
death of his father in 1741, his mother and his aunt Mary Antrobus 
had gone to live with their widowed sister Mrs Rogers, he had 
S|nt (early in June 1742) the Ode on the Spring ; he wrote there 
in August his Sonnet on the Death of Richard West, his cento 
the Hymn to Adverrity, his Ode on a pigUmt Prospect qf Eton 
CoUege and a very splenetic Hymn to Ignorance (w]^ich, happily, 
remains a fragment^ on his projected return to Cambridge. But 

^ 'And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.’ * 

• Jlenry V, n, chor. 1, 2. 

where the Seine, obseqaious as she runs 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons.’ 

Duneiad nr. 

> 'Whom hare 1 hurt? has poet yet, or peer 

Lost the arch’d eyebrow, or Pamassian sneer?’ 

^ Bp. to Arbicthnot, 1T86. 

* They may be read in Ihe yolume Gray and hit Friendt (Cambridge, 1890), in 
which all West’s remains are collected. * a 

fa 



we nuuil refer to the aame dato the most toaddng oi all fall 
tdbatea to the memoiy of West^ in whidi the aad thon^ta of faia 
iSwglMli poema on the aame theme are combined and conceel|d in 
a Tjttifi dreaa. Hia ambitiona fragment De PrineipiM CoffUemdi, 
begun at Florence in 1740, and dabbed by him ‘Tommy Lucretina’ 
i% after all, ao &r,aa it goe% only a r4mm4 of Locke; ]^t» in Jun^ 
80 aoon aa he heaH of hia loaa, he added, apparently without effort^ 
a lament prcnnpted by the keen atonulua of grief which aeema to be 
more spontaneoua than hia aonnet or the Eton Od/^ and ia, in feet, 
the firat aource of theae familiar reraea. It wilVbear compariaon 
with Milton’a EpUxtphiwn DamonM — Chorlea Diodati, the friend- 
ahip between whom and Milton, in many waya, ia an exact 
counterpart to that between Weat and Gray. Nor can it be 
denied that Qra/a effort ia without a certain artificiality* which, 
pace Maaaon, rendera Milton’a poem more paaaionleaa, and more 
aelf-centred and diacuraiye\ 

From hia lettera, we aee that, for the firat two yeara after hia 
return to Cambridge now aa a fellow-commoner of hia college. 
Gray waa idle, ao far aa he could be for one alill in pvpUlcari. 
He moat have had arreara of lecturea and diaputationato make up^ 
in order to qualify for thh degree of LL.R, an eaay taak for him, 
though he writea ironically to Wharton, 

by my own indefatigable Apidioation for these ten years past and by the 
Care and Tigilanoe of that worthy magistrate The Maa-in-Blew^ (who I’ll 
assore yon has not spared his Labour, nor could hare done more for his own 
Son) I am got half-way to the Top of Jurisprudence. 

But he had prerioualy apoken of his allegiance to * our sovereign 
Lady and Mistress the President of Presidents, and Head of Heads 
(if I may be permitted to pronounce her name, that ineffeble Octo- 
grammaton) the power of LcumeM.’ Nevertheless, though t^e 
poetic impulse of 1742 had spent its force, his interest in current 
literature is as keen aa eyer. He criticises Akenside’s Pleasures 
of Imaginqf»4m and at once put his finger on that young poet’s 
chief blemish ; it is infected, he says, with the jargon of Hutcheson, 
the disciple of Shaftesbury. It is toe fault which he noted later 
in certain verses of ‘Mason; there waa a craze for Shaftesbury 
among toe young men of his time, and beauty and morality 
were aa identical for them as truth and beauty were to Keats 
at a later date. 

^ For the test, a close oomparison between Milton’s Latin poems and w^uld 

diow how nmeh Ghrej owed to Milton in this d^rartmentldone. 

* {|Ohe viee-dianoellor’s servant. ^ 
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In 1746, 'Gray uid Walpole were reocMiciled. Of this emunini* 
mation, Ghray wrote a satirfcal aoeount to Wliart(Hi, in wMch hia 
oontlmpt for Ashton was clearly enough expressed. Aftw thio 
strange pronouncement^ the irony of fote Inonght it about that 
Gray’s next poetic eflfort was his Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cat, which has been discussed wiUi a solemnity worthy of an 
ejac. Walpole had two fovourite cats; and has not told Gray 
whidi of these was drowned. One of them was a tortoisediell, 
the other a tabby. 

During the uhole of the next four years, Gray seems to have 
relapsed into his nonqal state of focile and amusing gossip and 
criticism. He is ‘a chiel taking notes,’ but with no intention of 
printing them : yet we also discover that he is a red power in the 
society that he pretends to despise, using his influence to 
fellowships for his friends, including Mason; interesting himself 
in the wild and reckless Christopher Smart, then a fellow of Pem- 
broke, and deploring the loss of the veteran Middleton, with whose 
views he was in sympathy, and whose house was the only one in 
which he felt at his ease. At the same time, his studies were 
remarkably various, and his curiosity about foreign, and especially 
French, literature, intense, as is particularly illustrated by his 
welcome of Montesquieu’s Esprit dee Loie, which forestdled some 
of the best thoughts in the fragmentary AUianee of Education amd 
Ooveminent{l74S). At length, 12 June 1750, he sends from Stoke 
to Walpole *a thing with an end to it’ — a merit that most of his 
writings have wanted — ^and one whose beginning Walpole has seen 
long ago\ This is the famous Elegy, and Walpole appears to have 
circulated it somewhat freely in manuscript, with ^e result that 
the magazines got hold of it ; and Gray, to protect himself makes 
liTalpole send it to Dodsley for immediate printing. Between The 
Magazine of Magaxinee and Dodsley, the Elegy, on its flrst pulfli- 
cation, fared but badly : ‘ Nurse Dodsley,’ Gray says, ‘ has given it 
a pinch or two in its cradle that 1 doubt it wUl beai^the marks of 
as long as it lives’; and, together, these *publisherB, licensed and 
unlicensed, achieved some curious readings. The moping owl 
complained of those who wandered near her ‘ sacred bow’r ’ : the 
young man went ‘ frowning,’ not ‘ smiling ’ as in scorn : the rustic’s 
'harrow’ oft the stubborn glebe had broke; and his flrail memorial 
was decked with uncouth rhymes and shapeless 'culture.’ And 

the mangled poet writes, ‘I humbly purpose for the benefit of 

• • - 

1 Pn^Uy in 1745 or 1746. Bee Qrav’t Poem (Ounbridge, 189S), p. UO. Muon'i 
■tetement that the Xle|y waa began in 1742 iaposnbly tme ot the c^taph at t^e end. 
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Ifir Dodd^ and bis matronB, tiiat tdro awake for a tiiat 
ih^ eihonld read adeep, and all trill be rig^tV 

In contrast with this vnmria, so &r as the pnUic is oonoiwned, 
was the pidns which he took, as evidenced the MS preserved at 
the lodge at Pembroke college to set down what he did write 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

Hie quatrain of ten syllables in which the Elegy was written 
had bemi need before, but never, perhaps, with conspicuous success, 
except in Dryden’s Annus MircibUis. £q Oray’s hands, it acquired 
a new beauty, and a mumc of its own. It doeiP not appw that 
either the form or the diction of the poem struck the general 
reader as novel The prevalent taste das for a sort of gentle 
melancholy and the mild and tranquil surroundings which minister 
to the reflective spirit. There is a little truth under the gross 
exaggeration with which the poet declared that he would have 
been just as successful if he had written in the prose of Hervey’s 
Meditations among the tombs. Certain it is that Young's Night 
Thoughts, completed flve years before the Elegy, was, for the time 
being, almost as popular. In Young’s work, the sentiment is every- 
ihing: hence^ perhaps, its vogue on the continent, where discrimi- 
nating judgments on our literature were few and for between. 

The Elegy seems to us simple in expression, and by no means 
abstruse, and we have said that there was in it nothing that struck 
even Oray’s contemporaries as revolutionaiy. Perhaps it was 
Johnson who flrst scented the battle from afor. He parodied, in a 
version of a chorus of Medea, the style, as he conceived it, of the 
Elegy, in which acj^jectives follow their substantives, old words are 
revived, epithets are doubled and hyphenated, while subject and 
object are inverted. Contrasted writh this was Johnson’s own 
serious rendering of the same passage, in which the language was 
the current language of the day, with scarcely a word in it that 
was distinctly poetical ^ The eccentricities which he noted still 
remain pitfl|jla In the line ‘And all the mr a solemn stillness 
holdef,’ stillness, in spite bf commentators, is the nominative, and we 
almost invariably quote, with so careful a reader as Coningttm, 
Await alike the* inevitable hour, 

although Gray wrote ‘Awaits,’ and ‘hour’ is subject not object. 
(The thought is that of Horace, ‘One night awaits us aU’ ; we diould 

^ *the Yoioa of Nature ories 

Awake, and faithful to her wonte^ fires.’ 

(As if ’awake’ were an imperatiYe.) 

* QL Gray to West, April 1742, quoted tupra. 
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‘ ^ teas absorbed in onr amldtioDB if we kept deatk in mind.) 
Again, Oray wrote ‘The lowing herd wiirf slowly o’er tiie lea,’ 
where not only is the plural suggestiye of a line of cattle^ but 
someiof tiiese are pictured as returning from the pasture and others 
from the plough. Chice more^ he wrote 


The paths of glory lead hot to the grave 

mea ning tiiat whatever the path chosen, the terminus is the same*. 

l%e Mtgy may be looked upon as the climax of a whole series 
of poems, dating from 1746, which had evening for their theme. 
In his 17th year, ^omas Warton, in his PlecuureB <if Mda/MMiy, 
had all the accessories of the scene which Gray describes; there is 
a ‘sacred silence,’ as in h/ejected but very beautiful stansa of the 
Ekgy there was a ‘sacred calm’ ; there is the ‘owl,’ and the ‘ivy’ 
that ‘with mantle green Invests some wasted tower.’ But the 
*young poet, in his character of devotee of melancholy, takes us 
too &r, when, with that gruesome enjoyment of horrors which is 
the prerogative of youth, he leads us at midnight to the ‘hollow 
charnel ’ to ‘ watch the flame of taper dim shedding a livid glare.’ 
We are at once conscious of the artiflcial and ambitious character 
of the eflbrt, precocious as an essay in literature, but without 
genuine feeling, without the correspondence between man and 
nature, which alone can create a mood. And it was the power to 
create a mood which was the distinctive merit of the best poems of 
this class and at this date. 


Joseph Warton, with the same environment, and, still more, 
Collins, in his ma^cal Ode to Evening^ achieved this success. 
Contrast these with the conventional beings of The Seatons, and 
we become aware that we are nearing an epoch where description 
is subordinated to the real emotions of humanity, and the country 
bumpkin no longer chases the rainbow, or ‘unfolds,’ with Akennde, 
‘ the fonn of beauty smiling at his heart’ 

The Elegy in its MS forms brings another noteworthy fret into 
prominence. These show how pitilessly the poet excised every 
stanza which did not minister to the congmity of his Masterpiece. 
We feel for instance that Wordsworth, apt to believe that his most 
trivial foncies were inspirations, would never Jutve parted, for any 
considerations of structure, with sudi lines as 


^ The true readings were all recognised and translated by the late H. A. J. Mnnro, 
whO| in his striking Latin version of the poem, is often its best interpreter. 

* Friendship and compassion did not reconcile Johnson to the poetry of CollinB, 
who^s ntftfest to Gray in the diction which their critic loathed. See Johnson’s L^e of 
CoUint^ ad fin. ^ 
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H«rk lioir ilM «Mn«d Gtlia, flait faraeds anNmd 
Mds tn’ry fletw tnnmltaoM Paarion wpe^ 

In still small aooents whispUn^ from the Gntnnd 
A grateftil Earnest of eternal Peace. ^ 

Gray himself seems in one instance to have repentedof hisinfimtidde^ 
and writes in the Pembroke MS the mai^ginal note ‘insert* over the 
stanza (evidently adapted but compressed from CoBins’s Dirge in 
OynMme) about* the violets scattered on the tomb and the little 
footsteps of the redbreast which lightly print the ground there. 
Memory and affection have something to do with the eidtaph, 
which sounds the personal note of which Graj^was fond, but is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of the poem, and was, perhaps, 
written about 1742, and inserted in tho Ekgy by afterthought. 
In general, no poet better understood, or more strictly followed, 
the Popian maxim ‘survey the whole,’ that golden rule which 
a later generation seldom remembers or practices. 

The Elegy had a curious sequel in A Long Story. After her 
husband’s death, in 1749, Lady Cobham must have left the famous 
Stowe for the mansion house at Stoke Pogis ; she had seen the 
Elegy when Walpole was circulating it in MS, and learnt that the 
author .was in her neighbourhood. Accordingly, she caused her 
niece. Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke Schaub, 
to visit him, at the house of Mrs Rogers, ostensibly to tell him 
that a Lady Brown, one of his friends, who kept open house in town 
for travellers young and old, was quite well Grqy was not at home, 
and this visit of fine ladies may have caused, as Gray pretends, 
some perturbation to his quiet aunt and mother. A grao^hl 
intinuu^ (nothing more) grew up between the poet and Miss Speed, 
though gossip declared they were to be married^ 

A Long Story, written with fiEicile pen, goes for to bear out 
Walpole’s statement that Gray never wrote anything easily exc^t 
thing s of humour. His serious efforts are always the fruit of long 
delay and much labour.. Next followed (1762) what remains a 
fragment, qply because Mason found a comer of the sole MS copy 
tom, supplying, more mo, words of his own to complete it. It was 
entitled Stomas to Eic^a/rd BenUey, who made Designs for mx 
Poems hy Mr T. Gray. We cannot feel sure that Mason has 
given us the unmutilated part of the poem correctly. Gray knew 
Pope and Dryden too well to write 

The energy of Pope they might effooe 
And Drydm’e harmony snlmiit to mine. 

1 xhe lady died as eomteiM de Viiy in 1788. 
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itf may be raqpected that Ifescm has dmwdly traiia|KMed tiieae 
l^lbetB. As eTidenoe how Gray nursed his tfaou^ts we may note 
ti^aheline 

And daule with m Imnury ti ll|d>^ 

is a reminiscence of a version which he made in 1737 from Tasso’s 
Jenmdem Ddivered, bk 14. 

One other line in this brief poem lives m the memory — ^that in 
which he attributes to Shakespeare and Milton in contrast to ‘this 
benighted age/ a diviner inspiration, 

pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

He is, later, fai February 1753, in a great fret about the title 
of the six poems, and, in his desire to seem unaffected, displays 
a great deal of affectation. It was quite absurd to imagine 
^that the poems, including the Elegy, could be regarded as 
secondary to the designa It was his foible to pose; but he in- 
dulged it with scanty success. In March 1753 died Gray’s ‘careful 
tender mother,’ as he calls her in the inscription for the vault in 
which she was laid by the side of her sister Mary Antrobus. In 
July of the same year, he went to see his friend Wharton, who 
was living in Durham. Here, the author of the Elegy was made 
much of ; but the visit was important in another way. It coin- 
cides with a change in Gray’s poetic tendencies, and helped to 
encourage them. He now reverted to that love of the bold and 
mqjestic which appears in the alcaics on the Grande Chartreuse. 
In the neighbourhood of Durham, he found a faint image of those 
more august scenes. 

1 have (he writes) one of the most beautifhl vales here in England to walk 
in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever I tnm me, all rttde and romantic', in short the sweetest spot to 
break your neck or drown yourself in that ever was beheld. 

* On 26 December 1754 was completed the ode entitled The 
Progress of Poesy ; it had been nearly finished two years before. 
It was not published until 1759, when Walpole secured it for the 
Strawberry hill press, together with the motto 

^tovavra awerouri from Pindar belongs to* them both^ 

Gray did not attach any great value to the rule of strCphe 
and antistrophe, but he strongly objected to'the merely irr^^nlar 
stansas which Cowley introduced It was probably Congreve who 
first wrote a real pindaric ode; and, whatever tiie value of his 
Ode to the Queen, it did something, as Mason points out, to obviate 

^ Bnlseqnently the woids^hst foUow io Pindsr, it K ri rSs ipiofssim, men added, 
when Chwy fhund explanatory notes were needed. , 



otgeetioQ to tidii fona. It was written in iliort stoatow} 
and the recmrenoe of toe same metoe was more recognisalde to 
toe ear than when it was separated a long interval fix^ its 
oonnterpart 

to Gray’s tone, toe muse was always making toe grand tonr. 
If toe title of Collins’s Ode to Simplieity were not misleading, 
we should find hi it an embryo Progress of Poesy, in vtoich in- 
spiration passes, 'as with Gray, from Greece to Italy and from Italy 
to England. The clue to the mystery of toe titie is found when 
we discoyer that, to Collins, 'simplicity’ is ‘nature,’ as Pope under- 
stood toe word — ^nature identified with Homer, ‘^d with all her 
great poetic interpreters, who idealise but do not distort her. 
These pilgrimages of the muse were stained by Thomson, who, in 
his Liherty, chose her as his travelling companion, and brought 
her home intolerably dull, and, not long before Gray’s death, by • 
Goldsmith in his Traio^der. 

The most easy way of criticising The Progress of Poesy and 
The Bard is to start by criticising their critics, banning with 
Francklin, regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, who mistook 
the ‘Aeolian lyre’ invoked in toe first line of The Progress for 
toe instrument invented by Oswald, and objected that ‘such an 
instrument as toe Aeolian harp, which is altogether uncertain and 
irr^;ular must be very ill adapted to the dance which is one-Con- 
tinned regular movement’ Garrick, who spoke from professional 
knowledge, grasped the truth better, and said that Gray was the 
only poet who understood dancing. His original in the place whidi 
he has in mind is a line of Homer {Odyss. bk vm, L 266); but he 
borrows without acknowledgment the word ‘many-twinkling’ from 
Thomson (Spring, L 168) who uses it of the leaves of the aspen. 
The poem begins appropriately with an imitation of Horace’s 
description of Pmdar, » 

In profoimd, uuneasorsble sang 

The deep-month’d Pindw, foaminfir, poors alonir* 

Hus beautiful poem is marred by a personal reference at toe 
mid, as in the case, to* which we have already referred, of toe 

Between The Progress of Poesy and The Bard comes the 
Fragment of an Ode found in the MS at Pembroke. It is witoout 
a title; that which it now bears. On toe pdeasme arising from 
yietssUnde, is {nnbably due to Mason, who attmnptod to complete 
the pomn and excell^ himself in infelidty, filling up t^e bust 
Btansa as we have it, tons: 
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Vicissitude. The Bard 

» To flieae, if Hebrfi self dunkllNriiw 

The iHir^ enp from PieoanFeni aprinff. 

Bay, ou they taate the floToor high 
% Of sober, simple, genuine Joy*? 

Ill VwstUude, some critics have discovered an anticipation of 
Wordsworth, bat we ought to digtin gniah. When Gray says that 
'the meanest flouret of the vide’ ia 'opening ^mradise' to the 
convalesoent, he describes the human being under limited and 
exceptional circumatancea But when Wordsworth, in robust 
health, derives from the meanest flower, thoughts that ‘ often lie 
too deep for tearl,' and reproaches his Peter Bell for flnding the 
primrose a yellow primrose and nothing more, he expects from 
humanity in general molte than experience warrants*. 

Though this fragment probably comes chronologically between 
^The Progren of Poesy and The Bard, we are not justified iii 
interposing it between them. They are dissociable from it, not 
only on account of their being printed and published in juxta- 
IKwition, as Ode I and Ode II, and of the motto which clearly 
applies to both, but because together they herald a generic change. 
ViciesUvde, with every promise of a beautiful poem, carries on 
the meditative spirit in which all Gray's serious work had been 
executed hitherto. But the two odes are conceived in an atmo- 
sphere rather intellectual than sentimental. They are a literary 
experiment They idealise great facts, historic or legendary, out 
of which reflection may be generated — ^but mediately, not directly 
from the poet’s mind. While they have this in common, there 
remains a point of contrast between them. The Bard, more 
clearly than the other ode, bears traces of those studies from the 
Norse which Gray had already made and which found expression 
in The Fatal Sialere and The Deaeeml of Odin. 

* It inaugurates the last stage of the poet’s literary history. The 
design has been marred by many editors through heedlessness 
in printing. They have not observed 4hat the bard sings his 
song at first as a solo, until, in the distance, he sees*the ghosts 
of his slain brethren, and invites them to 'join the chant, whife 
together they weave the winding sheet of Edward’s race, lliat 
done, they vanish from the bard’s sight, and he finishes his 
prophecy alone. The fruit, perhaps inevitable, of the poem, lies 
in the condusion, which smells too much of the lamp. The 

* F<Mr ftnother atans* he is indebted to s soggestion in Ony’s pocket-book, bnt hM 
made a poor nee of it. 

* ^rajIalmoBt directly imi|pteB here Greeeet, a fikYoarite poet with him (Bur ma 

convaU$eenee), • 
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saliait diaracteristios of tiie great poets tilie EUsabethan era 
are described irith much skin, thoogh with a certain Tagoteness 
proper to prophecy; tuid yet we cannot help addng, how l%can 
know so much about these bis very late successor^ while he wows 
himself rather a discerning critic, than a mighty prophet who has 
just been foreteljing tragic horrors and retribution. They iU suit 
the nuyestic fonu graphically described before his prophecy be^ns. 

A curious evidence of the influence of Oray’s Bcurd upon the 
frweroi is to be found in the history of the Ossianic imposture. In 
Cath-Loda Duan I of this so-caUed coUection off^reUfl^cs, we have 
the expression *Thou kindlest thy hair into meteors,’ and in the 
*Songs of Selma’ Ossian sings: c * 

I behold my departed Mends. Their uatherinx is on Iona, as in the days 
of other years. Fingall comes like a watery column of mist! his heroes ate 
around: and see the bards of sons', gfrey-haired Ullin; stately Bynol Alirin* 
with the tuneful voice! the soft complaint of Minona! How are ye dumped, 
my Mends, etc. 

Gray, who had at flrst welcomed the frauds of Mac^herson, because 
he discerned in them the romantic spirit, became more reticent 
as time went on, and as his common sense, against which he feebly 
struggled, gained the masteiy. He either did not or would not 
observe that in them he was imitated or parodied. On the other 
hand, he repudiated for himself the suggestion that the opening of 
The Bard was modelled upon the prophecy of Nereus in Horace 
{Carm. L 16). We cannot accept the repudiation, for the resem- 
blance is unmistakable, although it makes but little against Ihe real 
originality of his poem, and is on the same plane with his acknow- 
ledgment that the image of the bard was modelled on the picture 
by Raphael of the Supreme Being in the vision of Ezekiel, or that 
of Moses breaking the tables of the law by Parmegiano. The 
Bard still remains the best evidence we possess that Gray, imiSa- 
tive as he is, was, also, an inventive genius. 

It might, after all, have come down to us as a colossal fragment, 
lacking the third antistrophe and epode, but for a stimulus of 
which Gray gives an account He heard at Cambridge Parry, the 
Uind Welsh hai^r, and his sensitive ear was so fescinated that 
‘ Odikle' was put in motion again. So completely did he associate 
his verse with musics that he gave elaborate directions for its 
setting, and it is a very high compliment t6 Gray’s taste that 
Yilliers Stanford, though he knew nothing of these instructions, 
carried them out to the letter. ^ « • 

^fore this, in 1766, occurred an event which Gray describes 
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'« a Mart of aera in a life ao barren of orente as' Ua. 
fhe aA^ baa been treated with ao much diffteenoeof oi^nionthat 
we cmly sanunariBe the oondnaion at which we bare arriTed. 
Chray had been aunch tormented by some young mm, of whmn two 
were certainly fellow-commoners redding on his staircase, and he 
had a nervous dread of fire^ upon which they prolptbly fdayed. He 
accordingly got Wharton to bespeak 'him a rope-ladder, a strong 
temptation to the young men to make him put it to the proo£ 
It is possible that, before the outrage, they had begun kindling 
fires of shavings pn his staircase. At last, an early hunting par^ 
caused the huntsmen to shout *fire’ under his window, s(Hne of 
them, perhaps, before joining the party, having made the usual 
blase on the staira The poet put his night-capped head out 
the window and, discovering the hoax, drew it in agdn. This was 
*all that was known to Sharp, fellow of Corpus, who wrote only six 
days after Gray’s migration to Pembroke. The exaggerated form 
in which the story is still current was shaped in 1767 by a certain 
Archibald Campbell, a scribbler in a production called Tht 
Sale of Avthore, who expressly confesses that he vouches for no 
details in what he describes as a harmless pleasantry. Suffice it 
to say that the master. Dr Law, to whom Gray complained, made 
light of this ‘boyish frolic,’ as he called it, and Gray, in conse* 
quence, changed his collega 

The year 1769 was mainly spent in London, near the British 
museum, which was opened to the public in January. Gray 
revelled in MS treasures there, and made copious extracts from 
them ; the most interesting, perhaps, to the general reader are 
letters frt>m Richard III, and the defence of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet ; both of which transcripts he made for Walpole, who 
used them in his MiaeelUmeoue Anliquxtiee and HiOoric Double. 
Af tiiis time, also, he probably composed the treatise cidled Metnm, 
and Obeervationa on the poems of Lydgate, invbably in view of a 
design for the history of English poetry which was never executed. 

In 1762, Gray made a tour in Yorkshire and Derfiy, and saw 
Eirkstall abbey, the Peak, of which he thought but little, {md 
Chatsworth. On his return to Cambridge, Jie found the pro- 
fessorship of modem history vacant, and caused his claim to be 
represented to Lord Bute. But the professorship was given to 
Lawrence' Brockett, who had been tutor to Sir James Lowther, 
son-in-law of the fevourite Bute. In 1764, possibly with Wharton 
as his qirmpanion, he made his first visit to Scotland, wd, in 1766, 
he repeated this visit as tire guest of Lord Strathmore, ferm^ly 
*• 9—2 



a Ibttow-oonunoner of Pembroke. On Hob aeoond Tuit^ he met 
Robertson uid other UteraH. It is a (nroof of the remarkaUe 
catholicity of Gray’s love of scenery that, in the earlier of <|)iese 
years, possessed tiiongh he was with the sublime grandeur of 
the mountains, he could also eiyoy and describe graphically the 
charms of a gen tler landscape, in a part of England (Windiester, 
Southampton, Ketley abbey, etc.) dear to Ck>llina 

In the following year, he once more visited Scotland and 
became acquainted with l^ttie, author of I%e MmOrd, to the 
last an unfinished poem, the earliest part of w]^ch he helped to 
correct His criticism is just but with two notable exceptions. 
He hnily romarks that too much is given to descriptions and 
refiections ; Beattie does not know what to do with his minstrel 
when he has made him. Yet Gray’s remarks are in two particulars 
disappointing. In direct contrast to his doctrine as stated to West* 
in April 1742, he says ‘I think we should wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done 
the latter ; but, in efiect, you retain fared, forth, mead, wight, 
wem, gavde, dime, m eooth, aye, esthew, etc.’ And he objects 
to Battle’s use of alliteration : if he had confined himself to 
censuring one line in the part of the poem which was sent him 
‘ The long^obed minstrels wake the warblinsr lyre 

it would have been well. As it is, Beattie had an easy retort upon 
him with 

Nor oast one lons^na, lingering look behind 

in the Elegy. 

In 176B, Gray’s poems were republished by Dodsley, and for 
A Long Story were substituted the two Norse odes. The Fodod 
Biders, and The Deeceni of Odin. A similar edition cam^ at 
the same time, firom the press of Foulis (the Glasgow Elzevir). 
When Gray wrote The Bard, he had already made some stud/of 
Scandinavian poetry. He had The Fatal Sietere in mind when 
he wrote 

. * Weave the warp and weave the woof 

The Whidlng sheet of Edvrard’s race. 

Pefhaps, The Deeeemt of Odin, in one passage of which’ it is 

• • 

^ * Bight against the eastern gate 

By the moss-grown pile he sate 
^^ere long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid, 

Facing to the northern clime 
Thrice he traced the runic rhyme; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents d^ead, 
c * The thrilling Terse that wakes the dead.’ 


♦ • 
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iiipoBBilde not to recognise an anticipation of Scot^ is, in tiiis 
reqMct, still more snggestiTe. 

1768, Brocket!, Gamlnidge {H'ofeesor of modem histoiy, met 
ivitii a &tal accident on returning firom Hincliinglnx>okei Stone- 
hewer, who had been one of Gray's closest Mends at Peterhoose 
and who acted as the duke of Grafton’s secretary, pleaded Gray’s 
claims to the professorship of history, and with sucoesa The office 
was a sinecure ; he had some intention of delivering lectures, Imt 
the. form of his projected inaugural lecture is in Latin, and what- 
ever his design .ffas it fell through. In lus new capadty, it was 
his task to write the installation ode when Grafton was made 
chancellor of the University. The work proved the one exception 
to the feet that he never wrote well unless spontaneously. He 
lingered long before he began. At last, he startled Nicholls by 
'throwing open his door to his visitor and shouting * Hence, avaunt ! 
'tis holy ground,’ and the new ode was completed. A sort of 
heraldic splendour characterises this, his last great effort; in 
places, it seems to step out of a page of Froissart, and, notwith- 
standing the bUe of Junius, the pomp and circumstance of the closing 
personal panegyric do not convey any impresrion of inappropriate- 
ness. 

This business over, Gray went with Wharton towards the 
English Lakes, but his companion fell ill at Brough, and Gray 
pursued his journey alone. The fruit of it was a journal which 
he sent from time to time to Wharton, and of which, with a 
Porsonian delight in his own beautiftil handwriting, there is reason 
to believe that he made more than one copy. The journal was 
never published until after his death, and the public did not know 
till then how exactly he had surveyed the scenery. Wordsworth, 
if he knew, ignored the feet that a poet whom he habitually 
d^reciated was, as a minute admirer of the views of nature, not 
less enthusiastic than his censor. The credit of discovering the 
Lakes belongs really to neither of thesa * It belongs to poor crasy 
Brown, the author of The EsUmaSe, who wrote of a night scene 
near Keswick: 

Nor Toloe, nor Bonnd broke on the deep serene; 

But the soft mnrmur of soft-irash!n^ rQls 

(Unheard till now, and now scarce heard), etc. 

The whole of Gray’s journal is precious, abounding in deaoiption, 
fects of natural histegy, historical detai], antique records, ex- 
periences grained with a perristent effort, very creditable to pne 
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geoeFaDy reiy nerrous and timid, bat careleai and ridi 

in his fSudoating quest*. 

At the beginning of 1770 , Gray, tiirou^ NichoUs, found a sdbolie 
young frimid, to beguile for a short time his solitary days, and give 
his waning life a sort of Martin's summer. Young Charles-Victor 
de Bonstetten came to him to foscinate, but, also, to perplex, him. 
The undergraduates puzzled the foreigner ; he could not understand 
the young seigneurs travestied as monks in the university glorified 
by Newton. He knew so little of the real life of these neophytes 
as never to suspect that their conduct and character were for 
from ascetic. It was a secret Gray pmdeptly withheld from him, 
jealously keeping his disciple for Umselff Bonstetten spent most 
of his time in Gray’s room, having, however, a young sizar to wake 
him in the morning and read Milton to him.' He studied from^ 
morning to night and spent his evenings with Gray. His own 
experience was, in truth, already much wider than that of hie 
now ageing friend. He had seen Rousseau, he had talked with 
'Voltaire ; he had even tried suicide, anticipating Werther under 
the spell of that WdUchmerz which the Briton imperfectly under- 
stood. All this. Gray never knew, or thought it best not to notice. 
He wrote to the young man, who relapsed for a time into melan- 
choly on his return to Switzerland, as F^nelon’s Mentor might talk 
to Telemachus ; and epitomises for his benefit the sixth book of 
Plato’s Republic. In the end^ Bonstetten became an exceUent 
magistrate, and served Switzerland weU, until the revolution 
drove him into exile. He never forgot Gray, the old poet whose 
last days he had brightened, and who had parted from him with 
pathetic regret*. 

The scene had begun to dose in when, in the company of 
Nicholls, he went through five of the western counties, descend^ 
the Wye forty miles in a boat, saw Tintem and, at Malvern, on 
tecevvVng a copy d The l^eserted Village, exdaxmed empha^caliiLy 
* tills man u a poet’ But there was not ^or the hist port of 1771, 
much sign of any serious ailment; apart from some indications of 
foiling vitality in his frame, his mind was as active as ever, till, in 
June, he became conscious of a new complaint, and, on 24 July, 
was taken suddenly ill in hall. On the 30th, he was dead. 

A survey of Gray’s work would indude MSS of incredibly 
larger volume than the few poems published in his lifetime. Yet 

^ He travdled» of oonrae, miioh on foot, but it ia not probable that be always did so. 
It was not bis way to record on all occasions bow be travelled. Tbe distance^ wbj^ be 
walked have been absurdly exaggerated. ^ 

%|Bee iihe story told more at length in tbe second volume Gray’s Letten (1904). 
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to aouA IplPoiNlJB refwtation rested for oa^ npcHi copious 
earefolly pccs^rcd but nerw intended to be seoi, except 

b^mi esoteric drde. To begin his inralaslde letters are an 
index to his whole character, and to the humorous qpirit that 
is often, as in the case of Hood, twin sister to melancholy. Li 
his letters, his life lies spread out before us ; tbey are the only 
absolutely trustwortiiy records for-his biographers. Their interest 
lies in their infinite variety. Walpole was a better historian of 
social life ; but his claims to erudition were slight^ his obligations 
to Gray, acknow]|Bdged and unacknowledged, were greats and his 
scientific knowledge was nil; while, whatever the interest of his 
letters for political and«Bocial history, they contain nothing com- 
parable to the depth and pathos of Gray’s more limited memories 
and friendships*. On the other hand, Gray’s letters are an excellent 
* guide as a survey of continental literature ; the best French writers 
he literally devoured; his liking for inferior fiction he shared with 
the fashionable world, partly because it toaa feshionable, but such 
writers as Montesquieu, Bufibn and the encyclopaedists he read 
with enthusiasm. With Rousseau, except his ihnile, and with 
Voltaire, he is utterly out of sympathy. He plunges deep into the 
pages of Froissart, ‘the Herodotus of a barbarous age,’ of Bully’s 
Memoires, of Madame de Maintenon’s letters, and the memoirs 
of that French Fanny Burney, Madame de Staal Delaunay. He 
knows, beside Froissart, all the old French chroniclers, and gives 
advice as to the order and method of their study. While, at times, 
like a market-gardener, he exchanges with Wharton notes as to 
the dates of the returns of the seasons and the state of the crops, 
he is also a man of science. He is in touch with Linnaeus, through 
his disciple at Upsala, and with the English naturidist Stillingfleet. 
eSassical literature has, for him, no dry bones. He rises to 
etithusiasm on such subjects and expects Wharton to share Ins 
delight in the description of the retreat from Syracuse, which his 
friend has just reached in the seventb %ook of Tbuoydides. 

In Dec^ber 1757, he was offered the lanreateablp^ but con- 
temptuously declined it ; the offer, nevertheless, was a tribute to 
him, as the first poet of his generation. And, indeed, in 1748, 
before he had writtmi veiy much, he sat in scomfol judgment 
upon his contemporariea In Dodsley’s collection of that year, the 
only living poets whom he can praise unreseiwedly are Shenstone 

> Be»l^A»tedoU» tf Paintitig and Qn.f» oommanto; also, Ofij’a eriUaiaau oa 
B&oHS DotibU (read batveM the lines). 

* Aa to Walpole’s latten,eeediap.n, reel. • 
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f<Hr Tht Sn^noohmetren, JohDwm for London aad Votroeo <m 
opening of Garrick’s theatre^ Dyer for Qrongar HiU, and, of 
course, Widpole. Bnt^ he adds . 

What ■h«ll I say to Mr Lowth, Mr Bidl«y, Mr Bolls, the Ber. Mr Brown 
CBstimate Brown*)» Seward, et& etc. If I ettf Mes^nrs! this is not the 
^nsr; write pros^ write semums, write nothinsr at all: they will diadain me 
and my adriee. * 

Of Gray’s most permstent Mend and correspondent, Mason, it is 
difficult to speak with justice or moderation. Gi^y has described 
him with kindliness and sincerity, and it is, perhaps, the one 
redeeming trait in Mason’s edition of tj^’e correspondence that 
he has preserved this description with almost Boswellian self- 
sacrifice. According to Gray, he is a creature of childlike shur 
plicity, but writes too much, and hopes to make money by it, reads 
very little, and is insatiable in the matter of preferment; the 
simplicity we may question, and it seems incompatible with the 
rest of the description. He garbled Gray’s letters ruthlessly ; in 
their unmntilated form, they would have disposed for ever of his 
claims to be his Mend’s comp^e. He may be excused for not 
wishing to figure before the public as ‘dear Skroddler’; but, when 
he pleads the boyish levity of some of the letters as an excuse 
for his expurgations, he knows better, and is simply posing, often 
substituting his own bombast for Gray’s plain speaking. Gray 
recognised merit in Mason’s Musaem, a Monody on the death of 
Pope, spite of shells and coral fioors ; he liked, moderately, Elfrida 
and, inunoderately, Cartictacm, from which, in The Bard, he quotes 
an example of the sublime. His elegies and other verses it would 
be profitless to enumerate. They have no place in the history of 
our literature. He wrote political pasquinades of no great merit; 
but it may be reckoned to his credit that he was a consistent Whi^, 
so that, on the accession of George III, he lost all chance of further 
preferment He showed teiy little magnanimity in attacking, in 
hi; leie, theimiversity of Oxford, then (1746 sq.) out of fovour with 
the court, the bulk of whose patronage went to Cambridge. He 
was answered in Triumph of Isie by Thomas Warton, then a 
youth of twenty-one, with spirit and good temper ; yet, such was 
his vanity that he believed he had inflicted a mortal wound, and, 
years after, congratulated himself on entering Oxford at night, 
without fear of a crowd of * booing undergraduates.’ His super- 
ficial resemblance to the manner of Gray did the greater poet 
some haipi. Their contemporaries, and oeAain critics of a later 
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generation, did not see any difference between Afoaon's frosty glare 
and constant fidsetto and the balanced eloquence of Gray. 

W 

If the project of a joint work with Mason on the history of 
English poetry had not fidlen through, Gray must hare found 
his associate a terrible incubua No greater contrast existed at 
that date than Mason’s slipshod, as compared witli Gray’s scholarly 
accuracy. Even the work of Warton was an inadequate substitute 
for that which Gray might hare given us ; the probability is that 
its only foult wquld have been too much, even as Warton has too 
little, method. 

There was one of Gray’s preferences that contributed gpeatly 
to the appreciation which, as the historian of our poetry, he 
would have shown of its earlier stages. In strong contrast to the 
elaborate and stately diction of his own verse, he loved best the 
poets who were almost models of simplicity : Matthew Green, and 
the French Gresset, and Dyer of Gronpor and whatever 
Shenstone and even Tickell had written in the same vein. His 
min d was early ripe for the ballads of Percy’s BeUgues. He 
finds, accordingly, in CHI Morriee, all the rules of Aristotle 
observed by some unknown ballad-writer who had never read 
Aristotle. He derives from Macpherson's fragments and his 
Fingall evidence that 'without any respect of climates poetry 
reigns in all nascent societies of men.’ The theory itself is 
intrinsically better than the support on which he chose to rest it. 
He was struggling in that portentous Ossianic mist which spread 
from Britain to the continent, a mist through which people of 
genius, the greatest as well as the least, wandered for a time, 
bewildered by their own shadows. The last efibrts of his muse, 
dating from 7%e Bard, are, in the history of our literature, in- 
<ftmparably the most important From his Liatin verse, which, if 
we except his jocular or satiric efforts, was alone fluent and 
spontaneous, and is still significant as hiarking the first stage in 
his poetic development, we pass to a medijattive mooff sufficiently 
conventional in form except in its extreme classicism, and trans- 
cendent only because impressed l^y genuine feeling, and thence to 
the scanty product by virtue of wMch we regard him as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry host, but really moves 
with the rest in obedience to the same mysterious impuW His 
ihme, in this character, has obscured without effort that of many 
leiiper^bards whose course was in the same direction, until the 
magic was transmitted to Coleridge, and then to Scott, who used 
it with more perdatent energy and more conspicuous effect. 



CHAPTER VII 


YOUNG, COLLINS AND LESSER POETS 
OF THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

C 

The poBthamonB experience, if it may be so described, of most 
of the poets to be treated in the present diapter, like that of 
their predecessors, noticed in an earlier section of this History\ 
illnstrates certain doctrines, both of the less, and of the more, vulgar 
philosophy of life. For more than a century and a half, through the 
Buccesrive collections of Dodsley, Pearch, Johnson, Anderson and 
Chalmers, they have had opportunities of being generally known 
which can hardly be said to have been shared by the verse writers 
of any other period of English literary history. But, for the last 
century at any rate, this familiarity with their productions has, also, 
brought about its proverbial consequenca Collins, indeed, if not 
nemme coniradteetUe, yet, by a strong body of the best critical 
judgment^ has (putting range of kind and bulk of production out 
of the question) been allowed poetical quality of almost the rarest 
and purest sort Young, despite the great volume of now im- 
perfectly interesting matter comprehended in his poetical works, 
and the extreme inequsJity of his treatment of it, despite, too, the 
defects of his temper and other drawbacks, eqjoyed, for a long 
time, great and almost European popularity; he possesses, for the 
literary historian, the attraction of having actually anticipated 
Pope in one of the most characteristic directions of Pope’s satiric 
energy ; an^e can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
inveiftigator without the recognition of flame under the ashes, 
flowers in the wilderness and fragments of no contemptible mould- 
ing among the ruins. Shenstone, Dyer, Green (‘Spleen ’-Green), 
Blair, Armstrong, Akenside; Beattie Smart— there are assodations 
with each of these names which ought not to be foigottou; and, 
even firom the ntmterus which may be grouped with them, there 
remains something to be gathered as to ^e general stiUe mid 

* * * Bee ante, Td. n, dutp. w, eeo. n. . 
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^fortunes of literature and of poe^ whidi ought not to be mining 
in anch ft wo A as tile present 

%4n eztensiTe notice of biographical data, not gmerally included 
in tile plan of this HiOory, would be altogether out of place 
in a collective diapter; but some references of the kind will 
be found to be occanonally indispensable. Young's long life, 
from the time when he entered Winchester in 1696, was exactly 
divided between rendence at sdiool and in three colleges at 
Oxford (New college, where he missed securing a place on the 
foundation, Ooipus Christi, and, lastiy. All Souls, of which he 
became a lay fellow ip 1708) and tenure of the college living of 
Welwyn, to which, having given up plans of professional and 
parliamentaiy life and taken orders, he was presented in 1730. 
Throughout each of these long periods, he appears (except at 
the moment of his election at All Souls) as a disappointed man, 
baffled as to regular promotion at school ; wandering from coU^ 
to college; not, indeed, ever in apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron ; an nnsuccessfel, 
or but once successful, dramatist ; a beaten candidate for parlia- 
ment; and, in his second stage, perpetually desiderating, but 
never, in the very slightest measure, receiving, that ecclesiastical 
promotion which, in some not quite comprehensible way, almost 
every eighteenth century divine seems to have thought his plain 
and incontestable right. In both parts of his career, moreover, 
there can be little doubt that Young suffered from that curious • 
recoil or rebuff for which, perhaps, not enough allowance has 
been made in meting out praise or blame among the successive 
literary generations of the eighteenth century. Addison’s ad- 
ministrative, and Prior’s diplomatic, honours were not unmixed 
blessings to their possessors ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
they made Grub street, or even places much more agreeable and 
less ‘feibulous’ than Grub street, all t^e more intolerable to the 
younger generation. ^ 

Before applying the light of this (of* course not novel) con- 
sideration to Young’s work, let us see what that work (mpst of « 
it now utterly forgotten) actually was. He ‘began with addresses 
and odes of various kinds (one on the queen’s death) in the last 
two years of Anne, and produced the play BvMris, a pmaphrase 
of Job and his Letters to Ticket, in 1719. In 1721 appeared 
his one femous play The Bevmge,'' 9 ad, a little later, in parts 
(1726^X ^ most* important work of his younger, but not 
very young, years. The Umveraal PaesUm. During 4he jrears 
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1738 to 1730 were published the amasing {deces called OeeatC 
and Imperivm Pdagi, with otibieia The Ccm^pHaemt, cr Night 
Thovghts on Life, LeaNi amd ImmortahSy, began to 
1744 , when the autoor was nearly sixty-two. A third {day, The 
Brokers, followed in 1753 : and his last work of importance, 
Beeignation, in 1<762. 

The immense and long enduring popularity of Night Thoughte 
hardly requires much comment, even now that it has utterly 
Yanished and is never likely to return. This popularity was not, 
as it has been in some other cases, due to lack qf insight on the 
part of the public that bestowed it; but, as perhaps nearly always 
happens, it was due to the fact that Ibe merits of the work, in part, 
at least, were exactly such as that public could best appreciate, 
and the foults such as it was most disposed to pass over. Night 
Thoughte is hard reading, nowadays, even for the most catholic 
lover of poetry ; and the rest of Young, even The Univ&real 
Paeeion, is harder. But he must be a very exceptional critic who 
can do Young justice, either without a complete reading of his 
poems, or at a j^t reading only. Two keys, perhaps, are wanted 
to unlock the cabinet The first is an easy and wellknown key — 
the efiect of personal disappointment To this feeling, in various 
forms, poets are proverbially liable; but it is difficult to remember 
any poet who shows it so constantly and in such various forms as 
Y oung. It is not always very noisy in him : but it shows itself every- 
where — ^in his satire as well as in his preachings and moralisings, 
in the innumerable passages, whether longer or shorter, of a form 
of fiattery which sometimes carries with it a despairing sense that 
nothing, or nothing adequate, will, after all, come from the fiattered ; 
in the elegies over apparent triumphs such as Addison’s, and ap- 
parent foilures like that of Swift’s 'little Harrison,’ who was Young’s 
intimate friend; last of all, but not least of all, and, perhaps, most 
pathetically, in the title and the substance alike of his swan-song 
Beeignation. That his disappointment, on the whole, was rather 
unseasonable is a feeble,* as well as a 'philistine,’ way of dinmiiMing 
the matter : unreasonable disappointments are apt to be the most, 
not the leasts keenly folt 

But there was something else wrong with Young. Johnson, in 
one of that great majority of his judgments on which one cannot 
do better than foil back, pronounced that 'with all his defects he 
was a man of genius and a poet’ He was this; but of almost all 
men of genius and almost all poets, he wa| the most singalariy 
lacking in art; and he seems, to some extent, to ^ve been aware 
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it) if we may judge firom the ilreqamu^ with which he dkonissed 
his own work 'as not worth repnblication. It is quite astonishing 
an artist Young is; for, whatever its defidmicies in other 
reiqiects and whatever its linuts in the domain of art^ the ei^teenth 
century did not usually, according to its lights, make defiralt in 
questions cmiceming art In gross and in detail. Young’s art) 
even his mere craftsmanship) is absolutely untrustworthy. His 
rimes are the worst that we have from any English poet, except 
Mrs Browning. He constantly ventures, in narrative blank verse, 
upon the dramatic redundant syllable, which is always a blemish, 
and sometimes &tal, out of drama. The almost incredible ab- 
surdities of Oeecm, In^teritun Pelagi and other odes come partly 
from want of taste in selection of stanza, partly from infelicities of 
phrase which few schoolboys would commit 

In the greater matter (as some hold it) of construction, he is 
equally weak. He really did precede Pope in certun turns, as 
well as in a general atmosphere, of satire, which, it may be suspected, 
is the reason why some not illiterate persons are in the habit of 
attributing lines and passages in Young to his greater successor. 
But, in the earlier poet, the inequality, the awkwardness, the 
verbiage, are still constantly present. 

It ought to be set doam to the credit of public taste, which 
seldom receives, and does not often deserve, praise, that these defects 
(except the verbiage) are somewhat less perceptible in what was long 
held to be a masterpiece, and is Young’s masterpiece stilL Even the 
annoying and de&cing redundant syllable may be excused, to some 
extent, on the plea that The Complaimt, to all intents and purposes, 
is an enormous soliloquy — a lamentation in argumentative and 
reflective monologue, addressed by an actor of superhuman lung- 
TOwer to an audience of still more superhuman endurance. It has, 
wroughout, the character of the epideieitic — ^the rhetorical exercise 
deliberately calculated and consciously accepted as a matter of 
display — ^which is frequent in more serious eighteenth century 
verse. What Shakespeare, in a few lines otMcmlet an^of 
compressed and sublimed into immortal poetry, Young watered 
down or hammered out into dietoric, with endless comments 
and ‘uses' and applications. But, in passages which are still 
unforgotten, he allows himself a little concentration and something 
tiiat is strangely like, if it is not actually, rincerily; and, then, he 
does become, in his day and in his q>laM, ‘a man of genius and 
a fK>etk’ Indeed, if ^e were judged by single lines, both of the 
satiric and of the reflective kind, these titles could still le|s be 
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reftued Mm. And it is oiify ftir to say that sodi lines vxd? 
passages occur not merely in Night Thoughtt^ not merdy in The 
Umvenal PastUm, but almost ererywhere (except in ihe odgliK 
from the early Last Day and «/o& to the fimd BesignaSion. 

As we tom to. William Colling we come, perhaps, to the only 
name the indusion of whidi in this chapter may raise a caviL * If 
Collins is to be classed with lesser poets,’ it may be said, ‘then 
who, in Collins’s time, or in his century, is a greater?' There is 
no space here for detailed oontrorersy on such points; yet, without 
some answer to the question, the litermy history of the age would 
be obscured or left imperfect In the opinion of the present writer, 
Collins, in part, and the chief part, of his work, was, undoubtedly, 
a ‘greater poeV und that not merely of his own time. There is 
no time— Elisa^tban, Georgian or Victorian — at which the best * 
thing a in the Odes would not hare entitled their author to the 
verdict ‘poetry sam phrase.' But there is another part of his 
work, amftll as it may be in bulk — ^the whole of it is but small, and, 
in the unhappy circumstances of his life, could hardly have been 
larger — ^which is not greater poetry, which, indeed, is very distinctly 
lesser; and this ‘minority’ occurs also, we must almost say con- 
stantly, in the Odes themselves. Further, this minority or inferiority 
is of a peculiar kind, hardly exampled elsewhere. Many poets are 
ttn eq nd : it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in varying 
measure, every poet is unequal The string, be it of bow or of lyre, 
cannot always be at full tension. Some — ^we have but just quoted an 
exnmplft in Young — are unequal with an inequality which cannot 
titiTA any benefit from the old metaphor. But, at certain times, 
hardly any poet, and few poets at any time, exhibit the peculiar 
inequality which Collins displays; and, for historical and critical 
purposes, the analysis of the special character of this dif^ndh 
is, perhaps, of almost as much importance as that of the discovery 
and recognition of his poetic idiosyncrasy and merit when he is at 
his best; prahaps, it is pf even greater importance than this. 

For, here^ the cross- valuation of man and time, easily abused 
down to mere glib fi^tility, yet very significant when used rightly, 
becomes of the very first moment; in fimt, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly another case where it 
counts for so much, and where it explains so mudi. Almost evmy- 
thingthatisgood in Collins belongs to the man; almost eveiything 
that is not good belongs to the tim& And, consequently^ tiifre 
i%\^i||ain,,hardly a poet of whom it may be*said, with less of this 
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llttility, that eren so^MMing hit imliappy oiental affictbn to 
laiTe remained the same (which, in the diffwont drcnmstanoeB, 
oonoeirably might notX hia prodm^cm, as a contemporary 
of Shakespeare or of Atilton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, wovld 
hare been ratirdy different in all the features that are not its 
best The Collins of tiie at his best, is, the poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular; the Collins of the 
EdogtheB is eyeiywhere the poetaster of the eighteenth century. 
Nor is the distinction to be confined to this easy and sweeping 
separation ; for, ^n the Odes themselves, it constantly, and, to the 
critical reader, not at all tiresomely, presents and represents itaelfi 
In two succeeding poems of the collection, in two stanaas of the 
same poem, in two successive lines, nay, in the very same line of 
the same stansa, two writers — the Collins of eternity and the 
' Collins of his day — are continually manifesting themselves. The 
latter talks about a 'British shell’ when he means 'English poetry'; 
intrudes the otiose and, in fact, ludicrous, detail of 'its southern 
site,’ a sort of auctioneer’s item, in his description of the temple 
of Pity ; indulges in constant abuse of such words as ' s^ene.’ And 
he sometimes intrudes upon, though he cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the Collins who writes ‘ How sleep the brave’ 
and the Ode to Evening. 

When this is thoroughly understood, it not merely brings the 
usual reward — ^the fiM^t of this understanding — ^but a distinct 
increase of eqjoyment On the full perception of the difference 
between the two Collinses, there follows, not merely pardon, as in 
the proverb, but a possibility of neglecting what would otherwise 
annoy. The 'British shell’ no longer suggests artillery or oysters ; 
the 'turtles’ have no savour of the tureen; and nothing interferes 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and the golden 
fakir of Peace, when the sense of incongruity is, as Coleridge says 
of the sense of disbelief, 'suspended.’ 

In regard, indeed, to the Edogvie8,*iAio critical is idmest the 
only satis&ction. They occupy but little ^m — ^less than a scqre 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three hundred lines, form 
not a very severe tax upon the re^er. But, in them, we certcumly 
find the Collins of the honr almost unrelieved by a single exhibition 
of individual poetic quality. Eastern apologues in prose or verse 
had been patented for the whole eighteenth century by the 
authority of Addison ; and C!ollins was merely following <me of 
thq various foshions beyond which it was reckoned improper, 
if not positively unlSw^ to stray. The oon8ecrate4 coiplet 
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fimushes the metre; tiie gradtu qpithet — ^‘radiant mom,’ ‘wantoil’ 
gales,’ ‘tender passion’ — blends its aocostomed aid to swdl and 
balance the line; and, though we sometimee come on a verBe^':it 
shpwB forth the poet, such as 

Cold is her breast like flowers that drink the dew, 
unreasonable expectations of more instances of the same sort are 
promptly checked, by such flatnesses as the statement that ‘thet 
virtues came along,' or such otiosities as 

In dittant view alonsr the level green. 

Had these attempts to compose something thatwaight represent 
the poetry of Saadi and Hafiz and Omar Khayyam stood alone, 
Collins might certainly have jqstified the strictures^ of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine on his fellow-contributor to Doddey. 
Fortunately, they do not stand alone, but are accoiflpanied and 
eflimed by the Odes. Besides the two pieces to which reference 
has already been made — ^the Ode to Evening, with its almost, if 
not quite, successful extension of the ‘blank’ principle to lyric, 
and the exquisite softness and restraint of ‘How sleep the brave’ — 
at least three others, in different degrees, have secured general 
admiration. These are the slightly ‘time-marked,’ but, surely, 
charming* for all time. Dirge in Cymbdine, the splendid outburst 
of the lAberty ode and the p(»thumous Superstitions of the 
Highlands, of which the text may, perhaps, admit of dispute, but 
certainly not the spirit and the iK)etic quality. Hardly one of 
these, unless it be ‘How sleep the brave,’ is, as a whole poem, 
ftiultless; but Longinus would have made no mistake about the 
‘slips’ and ‘faults’ of Collins, as compared with bis sublimity — 
and why should we? 

The other poets to be mentioned in the present chapter are 
inferior to these two; but, with rare exception, each has something 
that would make it improper to batch or group him with others, 
as was done on a former occasion ; while hardly one is so distinctly 
eminent tlmt, in his case, chronological order need be disregarded 
as it has been in that of Collina We shall, therefore, observe it, 
with the veiy slight further liberty (possibly no liberty at all) 
of mentioning John Dyer, who was certainly not bom within the 
eighteenth centuiy, but whose exact birth-year is unknown, before 
Green and Blair, who can be positively claimed for the seventeenth. 

For Dyer, thou^ his real claims rest upon one cdtort piece 
only, and that not belonging to the very hjg^est style of poetry, 

^ • * Cf. ante, Tol. tz, ehap. Ti, BM. n, p. 191. 
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liiiBt be recogniaed as a poet» and aa a veiy ramarbUe poet, 
fimn cnriously different points of view. The Meeee and The Ruine 
ql^fiome are merely examples of the extraordinary mistakes as to 
subjects proper for poetry, and the ordinary infelicity in dealing 
with tiiem, which hare condemned eighteenth century verse as a 
whole to a lower place Uum it deserves. The CgwKtry Walk, not 
disagreeable in itself, is either a vastly inferior first draft, or 
a still more surprisingly unsuccessful replica, of Qrongar HilL 
But Chrongar HiU itself is one of those poems which occupy a 
place of their oyn, humble though it may be, as compared with 
the great epics and tragedies, simple and of little variety, as com- 
pared with the garlands or paradises of the essentially lyrical 
poets, but secure, distinguished and, practically, unique. That 
even Johnson, though he thought it ‘not very accurately written,’ 
'allowed it to be ‘pleasing,’ and felt sure that ‘when once read 
it would be read again,’ is a striking testimony in its favour. For 
it deals almost wholly with ‘prospects,’ to which Johnson was 
contemptuously indifierent ; and its ‘ inaccuracy ’ (which, in truth, 
is the highest accuracy) was to prove a very crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of the prosody that he thought accurate. 

The poem is really a little wonder in subject and form alike. 
'The devotees of ‘the subject’ cannot fail, if they know the fects, 
to recognise in it the first definite return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object in nature which, though not so absent from Dryden 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (save in 
sudi obscure work as Lady Winchilsea’s) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful process in 
the revived poetry of the future. The student of form cannot 
fail to perceive in that inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to tlie 
peculiar form of the octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
the early seventeenth century, had beeit exquisitely employed by 
Milton in the twin masterpieces of his youtlj. The poeiff appeared, 
in 1726, in the MieceUaaiy of that remarkable person I^wis^ 
Even the first of The Seaeone had l^n published; and, 

if there is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyer’s, the expression is wholly different Even those who are 
free firom any half-partisan, half-ignorant contempt for the age of 
Pope and the age of Johnson, must own how strange and sweet, 
amid t^e ordinary concert of those ages, is the sound of 

^ Gf. ant€, vol. n, p. 1B8. • 
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Who in the piui^ evening lie 
On fliA mountain’s londy tmi... 
or 

A Uttle rnh^ a little swayy 
A Bonbeam on a vintei’s day . . . 
or 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

• Ware sneoeedinff wave, they go 
A Tarioos journey to the deep, 

‘ Like human life, to endless sleep. 

That Dyer was a painter as well as a poet goes, no doubt, for 
something ; that, at least, he liked to think he, had married a 
collateral descendant of, in his own phrase, ‘everybody’s Shake- 
spere,’ may go for a great deal • 

In Dyer — or, at least, in Grongar HiU — we see some of the 
first, and almost best, fniits of the romantic spirit and style. In “ 
Matthew Green, both style and spirit are of the other kind, but 
hardly less agreeable in their own way. He, also, so for as 
good verse goes, is a ‘single-speech’ poet; but he derives some 
advantage from the fact that he hai'dly tried to speak on any 
other occasion, though a few minor pieces usually accompany The 
Spleen, and a few more might, it seems, be added to them. Green 
was a quaker-fi^thiuker (a curious evolution) and a clerk in the 
custom-house, where he amiably prevented a reform which would 
have disestablished, or, at least, dismilked, the cats. He seems, on 
the whole, to have been more like a French man of letters of the 
time than like an Englishman possessing a temperament whidi 
may, at once, have qualified and disqualified him for treating ‘ the 
English disease.’ It must be admitted that his treatment is some- 
what superficial, and more than a little desiiltcry ; but it certainly 
exhibits a condition completely opposite to that of the ailment, 
and even, for the time of reading, provides an antidote. Xlte 
octosyllables, ‘accurate,’ as Johnson would say, without stiffiiess 
or limpnes^ and slipping lightly along without any |ludibrastic 
acTobatism, frame a succession of thoughts that, if never very 
profpund, are always expressed with a liveliness of which the well- 

known . 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies 

is by no means too favourable a specimen. Sometimes, we have 
satiric glances at individuals, as that, near the beginning, at Gildon ; 
sometimes, lively ‘thumbnails’ of contemporary manners; once dr 
twice, more elaborate drawings, as of the often quoted ^ , 

( . Farm some twenty miles from town. 
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epicarean attitude of tiie Hghter, but not the ooaraer, kind 
Ite seldom been bettor illustrated in verse. 

%• 

Chronology could hardly have been more complacent in contrast- 
planning than by putting the author of The Grave next in order. 
Here, also, we have a poet of one poem ; but t)ie subject of that 
poem has at once greater possibilities and greater dangera A poet 
who writes unpoetically on death at once proves himself to be no 
poet ; and Blair has not foiled to pass the test But he has passed 
it with the qualification of his time; and, perhaps, so universal a 
subject ought to receive rather more universality of treatment 
Even the fine coda (whi^h did not form part of the original edition 
of the poem) dates itself a little too definitely; and the suicide 
passage, to name no other, is somewhat rhetorical, if not even 
• melodramatic. But there is no doubt that it had a powerful 
influence. The very foct that contemporary critics thought the 
language lacking in ‘ dignity ’ offers the best testimony to its freedom, 
at least sometimes, from the always irksome, and sometimes in- 
tolerable, buckram which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
and Akenside, and which is by no means absent from Collins or 
from Gray. The blank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses the abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundtuicy. 
But it has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real momentum. The line 

The great negotiators ot the earth 

possesses sarcastic force of meaning as well as prosodic force of 
structure. It would be hard to find two poets of more different 
schools than Blair and Blake. Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake illustrated Blair^ 

# 

The peculiar ‘tumid and gorgeous’ style of the eighteenth 
century in blank verse, in which Johnson* professed to find the only 
excuse — an^ that inadequate — ^for the metye he detestSd, not un- 
frequently gives the wary critic a certain pause before he absolutely 
excludes the notion of conscious, or half-con^ous burlesque on 
the part of its practitioners. There had been no doubt about 
this burlesque in the case of The Splendid Shilling*, which, 

^ The close ooinoidenoe of The Grave, which was certainly written by 1742, though 
not published till the following year, and Night Thoughts, the deei part ot which appeared 
in the earlier year, has given occasion to the usual idle disputes about priority. The 
ooneeptian of each of these p^ms was, probably, quite independent. 

* See ante, yoh a, chap, x, p. 256. • , 
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imdoabtedly, had led not a few of lliem to .Milton. Even in^ 
ThomsoD, a later and much stronger influence — ^in feet, one whidi 
directly mastered most blank-verse writers after 1726 — ^it iff |tfft 
certain whether the temper which avowedly exists in The Oa^'qf 
Indotenee may not sometimes lie concealed in The Seaeone. And 
John Armstrongs Thomson’s intimate friend and more than 
countryman — ^for ^eir birthplaces, just inside the Border, were 
within a few miles of each other— one of the garrison invidids of 
the castle itself, was, by common consent of tradition, a remarkable 
specimen of that compound of saturnine, and even phurlish, humour 
with real kindliness, which Scotsmen have not been indisposed to 
acknowledge as a national characteristic. He seems to have pleaded 
actual burlesque intent for his pSche de jeunesee (as it would be 
called in French literary history). The Economy qf Love. But it 
is difficult to discern much difference of style between this and the * 
more respectable Art qf Preserving HecMh. The preposterous 
latinising, which has made his ‘gelid cistern’ for ‘cold bath’ a 
stock quotation, and the buckram stiffiiess of style which usually 
goes with it, apjfear in both. His wellknown contribution to The 
Ccude qf Indolence itself is avowed burlesque, and not unhappy ; 
while, though his imitations of Shakespeare are about as much 
like Shakespeare as they are like Walt Whitman, his Epistle to 
WUkes, from the army in Germany to which he was attached, is 
not without good touches. He seems to have possessed literary, 
if not exactly poetical, power, but to have been the victim of 
personal bad taste, exaggerating a particular bad taste of the time. 

« 

Richard Glover, like Armstrong, belongs to the ‘tumid and 
gorgeous’ blank- verse division; but, unlike him, he offers not the 
slightest provocation to direct or indirect amusement, and, unlike 
him also, he has nothing of real vigour. His celebrated ballfld. 
Admiral Homer’s Ghost, is a curious success ; but it is not certain 
how muc^ of its reproduction of the half-pathetic, half-bathetic 
style of the broadside is art and how much nature. Of his 
‘great ’ performance^ Leonidas and The Athenaid{rsjd\ as literary 
prophecy is), it may^ with little, fear, be said that no age will ever 
resuscitate their popularity — a popularity which, even at the time, 
was not lasting and, perhaps, to some extent, had been politically 
engineered; while, almost certainly, the main cause of it was the 
already mentioned fency for the newly resuscitated blank verse. 
Glover, perhaps, is not so absurd as is Blachaiore : but he is^eqyaUy 
dull in iBubstance ; and, in form, he pushes one mannerism to an 
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*ihiOBt maddening length. The ^eet whidi Bfilton prodnoes by 
ooearional strong foil-stops of smise coinciding with the metrical 
%|d&le panse is well known and unqnestiifmalde. But Milton uses 
it mrefoUy, and in combination with the utmost and most artfol 
Tsriety of other pauses, and of stopped or orerrun lines. His 
inutators, from the first, were tempt^ to employ and overdo this 
obvious device ; and Thomson himself is by no means impeccable 
in respect of it Glover uses it on every possible occasion, not 
unfrequently in several successive lines, and not unfirequently, also, 
stopping where«no stops should be, in order to achieve it It is 
difficult to imagine, and would be hardly possible to find, even 
in the long list of mistaken *long poem’ writers of the past two 
centuries, more tedious stuff than his. 

The immediate cause which places William Shenstone here 
next to Glover is merely chronological; but the sequence could 
hardly be better arrang^ for a reader of the two. As a relief 
from the probably vain attempt to read the London merchant, 
nothing could be better than the poems of the Worcestershire 
gentleman-former. Shenstone is not a great poet; but, perhaps, 
there has been a tendency, at all times, to treat him too lightly. 
Especially if his prose work on poetiy be taken together with his 
poems, it may, not as a mere foncy, be found that very few of his 
contemporaries, perhaps none but Collins and Gray, had in them 
more of the root of the matter, though time and circumstance and 
a dawdling sentimental temperament intercepted and stunted frnit 
and fiower. With his prose’, we are here not directly qpneerned; 
but it is certainly surprising how, in a few aphoristic touches, he 
lays a finger on some of the chief faults of the poetry of his day. 
He did not quite practise what he preached : and there is no doubt 
that posterity has not been wholly uiyust in associating the rococo 
decorations and the trivial artifices of the Leasowes with the 
poems which partly show direct conuedtion with that estate. But 
artificial-pastoral was only a stage on the return to Teal natiire ; 
and the positive achievements of Shenstone's poetry have much 
less of the toyshop and the marionette theal^re about them than it 
has been customary to think or say. It is almost a pity that he 
was of Pembroke, Oxford ; for, had he not been there, Johnson’s 
belittling would hardly have been accompanied by a sort of 
patronising endeavour to make the best of it — ^the most damaging 
form/>f disparagement 

^ See, ae to his letters, chap, xi, sec. ii, pon. ' • 
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In it is Tery eadly posriUe to asrign him &r toss than hb* 
real imlne in the retnm to nature itselC When Fumy Boru^t 
many years aftm* his death, saw Enowle for the first time, “am 
ranked it next to Hagl^ as the finest park she had seen, acknow- 
ledging, however, with frankness the culpable or r^rettable absmioe 
of improvemmit by temples and grottoes, obelisks and view-seats. 
We diould, of course exactly reverse the estimate. Yet Ha^ey 
and the (as some will have it) Naboth’s vineyard which patterned 
Hagley’s beautification were only sdioolmasters to bring public 
attention, at any rate, from town to country — if to a country 
'townishly’ bedizened and interfered with. The proper study 
of mankind ceased to be man only, when*he busied himself with 
nature at all ; even though for a time he might officiously intrude 
his own works upon her. One may smile at 

Bat oh! the transport most ally’d to song 
In some fair mUeft peaoeftd bound 
To oatoh soft hintt from Notnre^s tongne 
And bid Arcadia Moom aronnd— 

but it is only friir to remember that the earlier part of the same 
poem had almost expressly condemned meddling with nature as 
contuned in the lines 

Tis Natnre only gives exolanve right 
To relish her supreme delight, 

and, as if with half-surprise at its own boldness, allowed ‘preg- 
nancy of [such] delight’ to ‘thriftless frirze’ and ‘rough barren 
rock.’ 

It ma^ indeed be admitted that, both in his grounds and in his 
poems, Shenstone allowed the charms of the villa to overpower 
those of furze and rock. 

One of the censor’s ironical anecdotes is that ‘nothing roused 
Shenstone’s indignation more than to ask if there were any fishel 
in his water.’ The obvious innuendo has a certain justice ; but it 
may, to some extent, be retorted that he did try to ‘stock^ some 
part of his poetical water — ^very unprofitably. His Moral Pieces, 
had they stood alone, would either have excluded him fr^m notice 
here altogether, or have left him with a line of condemnation. The 
Judgment of Hevedes has the smoothness, but also the insig- 
nificance, of the average eighteenth century couplet; Eexmomg, 
The Rmned Abbey and Love and Honour, the frigid bombast and 
the occasional sheer ‘ measured prose ’ of its worst blank-verse. If 
The Progress qf Taste deserves a less harsh judgmmit, it is becaiipe 
Shenstone^ there, is writing autobiographically, and, consequently, 
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his heart in the matter ; while, aa to fonn, he takes refhge 
fe the easy ^Hndibrastics’ whidi the age generally wrote well^ and 
npAtimes excellently. But, elsewhere, if the smse of impar 
comgrestua is too frequently with us, there are^ also, frequent 
alleviations; while that other and consoling sense of reading one 
who, at least, is a seeker after true poetry is seldom absent. The 
Sdioohmigtrese (which, we know, was nndertaken irreverently and 
converted the author in the writing) has generally been admitted 
to be one of the happiest things of its kind, so ^ as its author 
intended (and hp has defined his intention very strictly) to re^h. 
Even the tea-garden ‘inscriptions' are saved by the bestknown 
of them, ‘Here in cool«grot,’ which, by the exclnnon of some of 
the unlucky poetic lingo of the time, and the substitution for it of 
better phrase, could be made a really charming thing. Whether 
* there are enough good things in Levitiee to save the others is a 
nicer question ; but, some things are certainly good. And the 
same is the case with Elegies, which occupies the other wing of his 
array. But it has practically long been decided that Shenstone 
must be judged by The 8eho(dmistre8a and the MisedUmeom 
Poems conscientiously subtitled ‘Odes, Songs, Ballads etc,’ Of The 
Schoolmistress we have spoken ; of the others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has read much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it with due mixture of criticism and afiection, some — rela- 
tively many — of these pieces have a strange attraction. Tlie true 
and even profound notions as to poetical substaiice and form which 
are scattered about Shenstone’s prose seem to have exercised some 
prompting, but no restrainmg, influence oif his verse. ^ seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackneyed, piece, The Song of Valen- 
tines Day, illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking fashion than 
any other. He appears, at first, to have caught that inestimable 
^>ar and sweep of the common measure which had seemed to be 
lost with the latest Carolines; and the charm of it, as it were, is 
in the distance throughout But he nefer fully masters it Some 
lines, beginning with the second — ^ • 

’Tis Had that under dietont skieRi, 

JVor you the fgct deny— 

are hopelessly prosaia The fotal jargon of the time, ‘ swain ’ and 
‘ grove ’ and the rest, pervades and mars the whole. The spell is 
never consummated ; but the possibility is always there. Of the 
Ode to Memory, something the same may be siud, and of others. 
His best known things The Dying Kid, the Jemmy Da/mson ballad 
and the fonr-parted Pastoral, are unequal, but <mly because they 
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otmdeaoend nearw to the ihshion. Ihe three-footed anapaesticS 
of the last are jingling enough, no doubt; and it is wonder^ 
that Shenstone should not hare anticipated ibe Tariations* aim 
ennoblings of the metre which, eren then, though chiefly in lig^t 
matter, had been sometimes hit upon, and which were perfected 
by Byron, Praed and Swinburne. But there is a fovour and a 
prettiness about them that still appeal to all but very superior 
persons; and not merely they, but many of their companiom^ show 
that Shenstone was certainly a 'called,’ if he could not quite rise 
to be a 'chosen,' poet • . 

It may be desirable, and should certaialy be permissible, to use 
once more the often misused comiparison, and observe that, while 
Shenstone would probably have been a better poet, and would 
certainly have written better poetry, in the seventeenth or the nine- ‘ 
teenth century, there is little probability that Mark Akenside 
would at any time have done better than he actually did, and small 
likelihood that he would ever have done so well. His only genuine 
appeal is to the intellect and to strictly conventionalised emotions ; 
his method is by way of versified rhetoric; and his inspirations 
are political, ethical, social, or almost what you will, provided the 
purely poetical be excluded. It is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
this restricted appeal to the understanding, that hardly any poet 
known to us was so curiously addicted to remaking his poems. 
Poets of all degrees and kinds, poets as difierent from each other 
as Thomson and Tennyson, have revised their work largely; 
but the revision has 'always, or almost always, been confined to 
omissions, insertions and alterations for better or worse, of isolated 
phrase, line or passage. Akenside entirely rewrote his one long and 
famous poem. The PUcmtree qf Imagiimtion\ and did somethii^ 
similar with several of his not very numerous smaller pieces. 

Since his actual intellectual endowment was not small, and 
his studies (though he was an active practising physician) were 
sufficient, Be often showed fairly adequate stuff or substance of 
writing. But this stuff or substance is hardly ever of itself poetical ; 
and 'the poetical or quasi-poetical ornament is invariably added, 
decorative and merely the clothes, not the body — ^to borrow the 
Coleridgean image— of such spirit as there is. 

He, therefore, shows better in poems, different as they are 
from each other, like the Hymn, to the Naiads and An EpiatU to 
Cv/rio, than in lus diploma piece. The Pleo^reo qf ImagipaUan 

* The title of the eeeond edition (1757) mns : Tke Pleatwe$.of the Imagiimlim. 
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by a bold ausnomer or liberty, be oiied as the title of a 
eMK^eted KMok Khan, and so might designate a magnUoent 
l^m. But, apidied strictly, and in the ftshion congenial to 
Akendde and his cmitury, it ahnoet ineyitably means a frigid 
catalogue, with the items decked out in rhetorical figures and 
developments. The earlier form is tibe better ; but neither is really 
poetry. On the other hand, the Hymn to the Naiads, in blank 
verse, does, perhaps, deserve that praise of being ‘ the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind ’ wUch has been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleasures themselves. More than one of the Odes 
and Inscriptions, in their formal decorative way, have a good deal 
of what has been called ‘frozen grace.’ But only once, perhaps, 
does Akenside really rise to poetic bloodheat: and that is in An 
Epistle to Curio. It may deserve, from the point of view of the 
‘ practical man, the ridicule that Macaulay has applied to it But 
as an example of the nobler satiric couplet, fashioned in a manner 
between that of Dryden and that of Pope, animated by un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling, and launched at its object with the 
pulse and quiver of a well-balanced and well-fiung javelin, it really 
has notable merit 

Such a thing as this, and such other things as semi-classi(^ 
bas-reliefs in description or sentiment, Akenside could accomplish ; 
but, except in the political kind, he has no passion, and in no 
kind whatever has he magnificence, or the charm of life. 

If Shenstone and Akenside present an interesting parallel 
contrast in one way, that presented to both of them by Christopher 
Smart is even more interesting; while, in another way, he approxi- 
mates to Collins. Akenside, with all his learning, acuteness and 
Tjjgour, never found the true spirit of poetry, and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to be found. Shenstone, 
conscious of its existence, and always in a half-hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes came near it or, at least, saw it afsr off. Smart 
found it once for all, and once only; but that once was whmi he 
was mad. Since A Song to Damd at last gained its true place /and 
sometimes, perhaps, a place rather higher than that), it has been 
the fashion rather to undervalue the positive worth of those other 
poems fix>m which, by certainly one of the oddest tricks in literaiy 
history, fortune separated the Song in the original edition of 
Smart’s work, leaving it for Chalmers to find in a review fragment 
only, and for the nine^nth century at last to recover comidetely. 
Smart’s Latin pomns, original and translated, are now quite opt of 
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ftahion; and they are not, aa a role, atxikingly good. He 
not, vhm sane, the power of seriona poetry; bat his lighter 
in a Hudibraatic or Swiftian vein ia, aometimea, really caintaT; 
and neither in thoae great original^ nor in Barham, nor eren in 
Thackeray, can be found a better piece of hwrla rhyme than 

Tell iiie,*fh<m son of great CadwalladeF, 

Hast tlioq that hare? or hast thoo swallowed her? 

Bui^ in A Bong to Da/vid, aa it has been aaid, furor vere poetiem 
haa aeiaed and inspired his victim. It has been so much praised 
in the last half-century as to be, perhaps, to *Bome extent, in 
the danger of Aristides; and it is anything rather than ftultless. 
The ideas, and, indeed, much of the languftge, are taken at second- 
hand from the Bible ; there is, as, in the circumstances, there almost 
must have been, divagation, repetition, verbiage, inequality, with ^ 
other things not good in themselves. But the tide of poetry carries 
the poem right through, and the reader with it ; the old romance-six 
or rime eouAe — a fttvourite measure with the eighteenth century, 
but often too suggestive of Bir-Thopois — once more acquires soar 
and rush, and the blood and breath of life, so that the wWe crowd 
of emotional thought and picturesque image sweeps through the 
page with irresistible force. 

There is little for us that is irresistible in James Beattie or in 
William Falconer. But men not yet decrepit, who in their youth 
were fond of haunting bookstalls, may remember that few poems 
were commoner in ‘elegant pocket editions,’ as their own times 
would have said, than 2%e Minstrd and The Bhipwredc. We 
know that Byron was strongly influenced by Beattie in point of 
form ; and it has been credibly asserted that his influence, at least 
in Scotland, on young readers of poetry, is not, or was not ve^ 
recently, exhausted. It is difflcult to think that this can have 
been the case with Falconer. The ‘ exquisite harmony of numbers * 
whidi Chafers could discover has now completely vanished from 
such things as 

. With joyfta] eyes th’ attentire master sees 

Th* ans^eious omens of an eastern breeze; 

and scarcely will any breeze, of east or west, extract that harmony 
agam from such a lyre. The technicalities are not only unlikely 
to interest, but, to a great extent^ are, unluckily, obsolete. The 
few personal touches are of the ^ntest; and even Falconer's 
Greece is a Greece which, if it was ever livng, haa ceased 4o live 
now* His smaller poems are few and insignificaat. 
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* r Beattie, on tiie other hand, retains at least a liistMic interest 
u a pioneer of romanticism, and as the most serious and extensive 
Undlm', up to his own time, of tiie Spenserian stansa. He was 
hampered in general eflfoct inasmuch as, if he was possessed of 
any strictly poetic fisusulty, it was of a singularly small and weak 
one ; and he hampered himself in a special way by failing to 
observe that, to make a Spenserian stanza, you ne^ a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian line-groupings. As it was (and he taught the 
fault to ByronX the great merit of the form — ^its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent«hannony — is broken up by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old dramatic blank- verse line, now, again, 
of the Miltonic or pseudo-Miltonic paragraph arrangement. Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporaries 
and immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
*hardly notice, is it such as can give much eigoyment either now, or 
ever again. That it is not only plotless and characterless but, also, 
unfinished, need not be fatal. It has hills and vales and other 
properties of romanticism d la RouMeau\ suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth in the manner of romanticism d la Percy. 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia ; the melody is a 
hurdy-gurdy strum. 

His minor poems are more numerous than Falconer's and 
intend much more greatly : but they have little more significauce. 
He tries Gray’s ode manner, and he tries his elegy manner: and 
be &il8 in both. A tolerable opening, such as that of Retirement : 

When in the orunmn olond of OTen, 

The lingering deesye. 

And Heeper on the front of Heaven 
His glistering gem displays 

is followed by some twenty times the number of lines mostly 
rubbish. The PaetoralB, if less silly, are not much better than 
pastorals usually are; and the most that can be said for The 
Judgmmt of Paris, wherein Beattie employs the el^ac quatrain, 
is that it is rather less bad than one would expect — a Amt which 
may account for its unpopularity at the time as well as for its 
* omission from his collected poems*. 

The poets — for, in a few cases, they most certunly deserve that 
name — and the verse-writers — cm indefeasible title — ^who have 
been mentioned in this and in an earlier chapter* do not require 

^ As to Beattie's once odebrated Beemif on the Nature and Immutability of Truths 
cf. ohtp. mWf poet, a 

^ Ante, Tol. XX, chap, ti, sec. n. * ^ 
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any praoradon witii much drcumBtanoe. But it would not pnty 
be undvil to give them none; it would amount to a sCrt of 
petty treason in jailing to make good their claims to the ‘j^aw 
they have here received. This place is, perhaps, justified in one 
case only — ^that of Collins — ^by die possession of intrinsic genius 
of die strictly poetical kind, in quality if not in quantity, sufficient 
to have made Jts way in any age; though, undoubtedly, in 
some ages, it would have been more fertile than in this. Tet 
Collins acquires not only interest but intelligibility when he is 
considered in company with those who have be^ associated with 
him hera * Why was he not as they ? ' * What was it that weighed 
on him as on them ? ’ These are question^ which those who disdain 
the historic estimate — ^who wish to ‘like grossly,’ as Dryden put 
it — may disdain likewise. They add to the delight as mudi, at 
least, as they satisfy the intelligence of better exercised tastes.'’ 
So, again, in various ways. Garth and Watts, Young and Dyer and 
Green, Shenstone and Akenside and Smart, have special attractions 
— sometimes, if not always, strictly poetical; always, perhaps, 
stricdy literary — in one way or another, sufficient to satisfy fit 
readers, if they cannot abide the same test as Collins. And so, in 
their turn, have even the numerm, the crowd of what some hanhly 
call poetasters, whom we have also included. They, also, in their 
day and way, obeyed the irresistible seduction which urges a 
man to desert prose and to follow the call of poetry. They did 
not go far or do much; but they went as for and did as much as 
they could. 



CHAPTER VIII 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It was a supreme fortune that gave Johnson the friendship of 
Reynolds and Boswell. His great personality is still an actiTe and 
fruniliar force. We know him as well as if he had lived among us. 
*But the first of Reynolds’s portraits was painted when Johnson had 
completed The BrnMer and was already ‘the great moralist,’ and 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pension. 
The Johnson that we know is the Johnson ‘who loves to fold 
his 1^ and have his talk out’ The years in which he fought 
poverty and gained his place in the world of letters are obscure 
to us, in comparison with those in which he eiyoyed his hard-won 
leisure. He never cared, in later life, to speak about his early 
struggles ; he never spoke much about himself at any tima Even 
when he wrote the lives of authors whom he had known and might 
have told his own experiences without disturbing the unity of his 
picture, he oiFered little more than the refiection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins did not make full use of his great opportunity. 
He alone, of all Johnson’s biographers, had known him almost from 
the start of their work in London, but he drew on his recollections 
fitfully and lazily. He has given enough to show how much more 
he might have ^ven. Boswell, with all his pertinacious curiosity, 
found that he had to rely mainly on his own researches. There 
were in these early years subjects ‘ too delicate to question Johnson 
upon.’ Much remained, and still remains, for others toTliscover, 

New letters, anecdotes or foots will not disturb our idea of 
Johnson^ They will, at most, fill gape and settle doubts, ^e 
man himself is ^own. Yet the very greatness of his personality 
has tended to interfere with the recognition of his greatness as a 

' A large amonst of new material on Johnson’s family and early life has recently 
been made accessible in Tht Beade$ of Blackwood Hill and Dr Johnson^ Anee$try (1906) 
by ]lead#y A. L., and in hi^ Johmonian Gleaningi (1909 etc.)* New material on his 
later life is given in Bioadley and Seccombe’s Doctor Johnton and Mn ThraU (1910). 
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man of tetters. No otiber author whose pn^sssion was litmratiro 
semns to owe so little of his fiune to his books. Many w^ejjei^ 
Diyden and Scott among others, give the impression that'^i|£ey 
were greater than anything that they have written. It has been 
the unique &te of Johnson to be dissociated firom his works. He 
would have welcomed the knowledge that he was to be remembered 
as a man, for he had no delusions about authorship. But he is to be 
found in his works as he wished to be known, and as he waa If the 
greatest of biographies catches him at moments which he would not 
have recorded, it is also true that his writings 'give us his more 
intimate thoughts, and take us into r^ons which were denied to 
his conversation. 

He was bom at Lichfield on 18 September 1709, in the year in 
which his fother, one of the chief booksellers of the midlands, was 
sheriff of the city. As a schoolboy, he seems to have been already 
disia n gnished by his ease in learning, his tenacity of memory, his 
lack of application, and delays a4juBted to his power of rapid work. 
But the b^t part of his instraction he acquired for himself in his 
lather’s shop. There, he prowled about at leisure, and read as his 
foncy directed. He was never a laborious reader. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, he said, has more 
pain than pleasure in it. * Sir ; do you read books through ? ’ he 
once asked. There may have been few books that he read through 
himself His defective eyesight had probably some bearing on what 
came to be an intellectual habit. But he had in a supreme d^ree 
the gift of discovering the matter and quality of a book, almost on 
opening its pages. The extent of his knowledge was the wonder of 
all his Mends: Adam Smith declared that Johnson knew more 
books than any man aliva He had begun this knowledge by 
sampling his fiither’s store. And in these days, before he had'l^t 
school, he was already a good enough Latinist to be diverted from 
a search for apples by the discovery of a folio of PetrarcL 

He was intended to follow his fotheris business. Hawkins and 
Mrs Piozzi both say that he could bind a book. But, after two 
yeajis at home, he contrived to proceed to Oxford. He entered 
Pembroke college as a commoner on 31 October 1728, and 
remained there continuously,’ with, at most, one week’s break in 
the long vacation, till December 1739. Thereafter, Ids residence 
was irregular, and he left the university without talring a degreed 

* Boswdl Bays he left * in antomn, 1781.’ There ie/nndi rapport for d4te in 
Haw^a. But Oroker argued that he never returned after Deoember 1789, though his 
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oatBtandi^ &ct of his college career was tiie traaeUatioii of 
P|im’a Me$tiah into Latin verse, as a CSiristmas ezaxHse. This 
^ilpNhe first of his works that was printed, being induded in 
A Mitedlany cf Poe$M hy Several Hands (1731X collected by 
J. Husbands, fellow of Pembroke ooll^;e. Latin was already 
almost as fitmiliar. a language to him as his own. Late in life^ 
during his tour in France, he was ‘resolute in speaking Latin,' 
though he had a command of French idiom that enabled him to 
supply the first paragraph to Baretti’s translation of Raasdaa\ 
‘Though he is a^great critic in French,’ said Baretti, ‘and knows 
almost as much Italian as I do, he cannot speak either language, 
but he talks Latin with gll Cicero’s fury^’ His knowledge of the 
renascence poets was unusually wide. He regretted that they 
were not generally known, and that Pope’s attempt to rescue 
*them from neglect by his Sdecta Poemata Italorum had been 
fruitless. The first book which he himself designed was an edition 
of Politian, with a history of Latin poetry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Proposals for printing it by subscription were 
issued in August 1734 ; but nothing came of the scheme, and the 
Latin poems of Politian still await an editor. 

Of his five and a half years in the midlands after his residence 
in Oxford, the records are fragmentary. His earliest extant letter 
(.30 October 1731) has reference to an unsuccessful application for 
the post of usher in the grammar school of Stourbridga He acted 
in this capacity for some time, in 1732, at Market Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire. Later in the same year, he paid a visit to 
his lifelong friend Edmund Hector, then settled as a surgeon 
in Birmingham ; and it would appear that Birmingham was his 
home for the next three years’. What is certain is that his hopes 
had now tunied to writing. He contributed to The Birnungham 
dJOwrnal a number of essays, all of which are lost ; he jdanned 
his edition of Politian ; he offered to write' for The QenUeman’s 
Magcmne ; and he completed his first book, A Voyage to Abyssinia, 

m 

name remained on the books till October 1781 ; and this view has been oommonfj 
adopted. The arguments for residence till 1731 remain the stronger. 

1 Bee Prior’s Life of Malone (I860), p. 161^ 

* See Oiueeppe Baretti, Gollison-Morley, L. (1909), p. 86. 

s The issue of the Politian proposals at lichfidd in August 1784 appears to be the only 
evidence for the common statement that he then returned to Lichfield. It was to be 
expected that the subscriptions should be received by his brother Nathanael, who, with 
his mother, had carried on the family business from the death of his father in 1781. A 
Voyage to Abyeeinia was all written at Birmingham. If it was completed before 
August 17 fi 4 , there must have J^n a delay six months in publication. The letter to 
The Oentleman*e Maganne was written from Birmingham on 25 Norember 1784. ^ 
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hy Father Jerome Lobo. a Coniimuxtum of the Hietory ef 
Ahyeeima, aad Fifiem IHeeertatione, hy Mr Le Grand. From 
^ Fremeh. The volunM was printed in Binning^m and pnblllshdSi 
in London, anonymously, in January 1736. 

In this trani^tion, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Loba In parts, Johnson condensed freely; where he allowed him- 
self least liberty was in the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religious 
customs of the Abyssinians. He was always aQ eager reader of 
books of travel; and it was fitting tiiat the passion for whatever 
afforded views of human natur^ which led him to describe his own 
experiences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be shown in his first work. But the main interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface. In the translation, he is* 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows in haste another’s thought and language, we foil to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this: 

The Beader will here find no Begiona cnrsed with irremediable Barren- 
neaa, or bleas’d with Spontaneona Fecundity, no perpetual Gloom or nnceaaintr 
Snnahine; nor are the Nationa here deaoribed either deyoid of all Sense of 
Humanity, or oonsnmmate in all private and social Tirtnes, here are no 
Hottentots without Beligfion, Polity, or Articniate Langroage, no Chinese per- 
fectly Polite^ and compleatly skill’d in all Sciencea: He will discover, what 
wfll always be discover’d by a diliirent and impartial Enquirer,, that wheiv 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Vice and Virtue, a 
contest of Passion and Beason, and that the Creator doth not appear Partial 
in his IHstribntions, but has bahmeed in most Countries their particular 
Inconveniences by particular Favours. 

He wbo writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But hfere is Johnson’s manner in his first book. And here, t8», 
is a forecast of the philosophy of The Rambler and The Vanity of 
Htmcm Wiehee. There s^e no distmct periods in Johnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
nojiovelties in his methods. He continued as he had begun. He 
grew in confidence and facility; he perfected his command of 
expression ; but there was not any cWnge in the spirit of his 
expresdon or in what he wished to expresa 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1736 with Mrs Elisabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Birming|Am friends, hq^ set up 
a sphool at Edial, near Li(difield. His first reference to the new 
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oi^ ti rprin e is found in a letter nH 25 June 1735^ reoently {mUiahed 
foi the first timeK 

am goilVt* lie wiHesi *io fiiniiah a Hoiiae>iii foe Ooimtry and keep a 
pitvate BoardingJioiMe for Tonne OenilMiien wliom I ehall endeanmr to 
toetnuA in a mefood eranewhat more rational fobeeeominonlyipMtiaed.* 


ffis ‘sdieme for the dasses of a grammar schgol,' as giren 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his lAfe qf MUUm. The school foiled, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, Lpndon was to be his home. Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on ThR CtenUeman'e Magaaine-, and he had hopes in the drama 
He had written at Edial three acts of his tragedy Irene*. He 
•worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his affidrs, in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him ‘ the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was in a very 
high degree vexations and disgusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Ghtrrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749*, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefita With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
character fiom another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that ‘Peace firom innocence 
most flow’ and ‘none are happy but the wise and virtnoua’ And 
the thought struggles with the metre. He could not divest his 
bAmk verse of the qualities of the couplet. The same foolts are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a short 
passage of Metastasia We expect the rifiie at the end of the line; 
and, when we come on it in the oouplet| with which*each act 


1 Bi-Centenary of the Birth of Johneon. Commemoration Feetival Reporte, a^ted 
by Baby. J. T. (1909), pp. 26-.?. 

* li WEB founded on a stoxy in Knolles’e Hietory of the Turko, prevxomly treated in 
The Trayedy of The Unhappy Fair Irene^ by Gilbert Bwinhoe. 1666 ; Irena, a Tragedy, 
of unknown anthorahip, 1664; and Irene, or the Fair Greek, by Charlee Goring. 1706* 
Before KnoUes, the same subject had been treated in Peele’s lost play The l^rkteh 
Mohamet and Hyrin the fair Greek (see Peele. ed. Bnllen. A. H., toL x, p. uzvii, and 
^roL n. p. 894). 

*^nie»title on the play-bills was Mahomet and Irene. Bee An Eeeay on Tragedy, 
1749, p. 12 note, and Genest, Englieh Stage, 1882, toL it, pp. 266-»^6. ^ 
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eloseB, instead of feelbg that they are tags, as we do in ow great 
teagediee^ we find tiie Terse bound finward with unwcmted easck 
Johnson had too massiTe and too logical an intellect to ddi^ 
himself readily to the drama. He came to perceiTe this, but not 
till long after he had described the qualifications of a dramatist in 
his lAfi qf Savage, and had proceeded with a second play, Chcuiee 
€(f Sweden, of ndiich the only record is an ambiguons allusion in a 
letter (10 June 1742). The labour he spent on /mte led him to tiiink 
well of it for a time ; but, late in life, when he returned to it afresh, 
he agreed with the common verdict. He ‘thought 4 had been bettor.’ 
He could speak from his own experience when, in the passage on 
tediousness in his L^e qf Prior, he said that ‘unhappily this 
pernicious failure is that which an author is least able to discover.’ 

It was The Oentteman’e Magazine that gave Johnson his real 
start as a man of letters. Founded by Edward Cave, under the* 
name Sylvanus Urban, in January 1731, it had been growii^ 
steadily from small beginnings. Its original purpose was to 
reprint, from month to month, a selection of the more interest- 
ing matter that had appeared in the journals; and the name 
‘magazine’ was, in this its first application to a periodical, in- 
tended as a modest title for a collection which made small claim 
to originality. The idea was not altogether new. The Qrub-etreet 
Journal contains a section of ‘domestic news’ extracted from 
- other papers, and sometimes so treated as to suggest to the 
modem reader the more urbane comments in the pages of Punch. 

' But, as the editors of The Chrub-etreet Jowmal complained in the 
preface to Memoire of the SodO/g of Grub-etreet (1737), their 
rival of The Qenflemom's Magazine took anything he fiincied — 
news, letters, essays or verses — and printed as much or as little 
of them as he pleased. The success of the Magazine was never 
in doubt. The first number went into a fifth e<£tion ; and wfth 
success came ambition., In the number for January 1739, a 
correspogdent, who evidently was Johnson, observes that the 
extracts from the weekly journalists have ‘shrank at length into 
a very few columns and made way for original letters and dis- 
sertatipna’ The Magazine now included parliamentary reports, 
poetical essays, serial stories, mathematical papers, maps, songs 
witli mudo, and a register of publications. Most of tiie devices of 
modem journalism were anticipate4 in these early numbers. Uave 
had the luck and the skill to hit on what the public wanted. H 
we may trust the prefrkoe to the coUectod pumbers for 17^, there 
warn immediately ‘ almost twenty imitatiiona.’ Yet The Qen/Simmie 
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Jjlvacm had many featnrM in omnnKm witii Thu Qt u l B U mmtit 
^iMpurf ; or the MonMy Mieedhnjft idiidi Petor Mottenz had 
alarted in Jaanaiy 1693 and carried on with flagging aeid to 1694. 
The earlier perk)dica] had began on a much higher literary level and 
remains a work of very great interest ; but its fortunes were 'not 
watched over by a man of business. It had been modelled partiy 
on Le Mereu/re OeiaoU. The GenUemem’e Mageesme was, in its 
origin, indqiendent of both its French and its English forerunnera 
In the letter which Johnson sent to Cave from Birmingham in 
1734, besides offering to contribute, be suggested several imjNrove* 
ments. For ‘the low jests, awkward buflbonery, or the duU 
scurrilities of either party,’ which were to procure for it or its 
imitators a place in The Dvndad, might be substituted, he thought, 
■‘short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
on authors ancient or modem, or loose pieces worth preserving.’ 
Slothing came of the letter ; but the suggestion that the Magcame 
should take itself more seriously accorded with Cave’s business 
instincts, and the changes g^raduaJly introduced were in accordance 
with Johnson’s wishes. His first contribution, the Latin alcaics 
beginn ing Ufhane, muUie fesee laborihtte, did not appear till 
March 173& From that time, he was regularly employed; and 
he at once asserted some sort of literary control There cannot be 
any doubt that the subsequent steady rise in the character of the 
Magaaine was largely due to him. He also helped to g;uide its 
fortunes through a grave crisis. Reports of the proceedings and 
debates in parliament had been given in the Magazine since 1732 ; 
but, on 13 April 1738, the House of Commons declared such reports 
to be ‘a notorious breach of the Privilege of this House.’ The 
Magazine could not easily omit a section on which much of its 
popularity depended, and, in June 17^38, there appeared ‘debates 
in the Senate of Magna Lilliputia.’ If, as Hawkins says, the 
device was Cave’s, it had Johnson’s approval; and his baud is 
unmistakable in the passage in which the device is qzplained. 
He b^an by editing the reports, which continued to be written 
by William Guthrie, the first of hie many Scottish friends. He was 
their sole author only for the thirty-six numbers and supplements 
from July 1741 to March 1744, and author rather than reptwter. 
According to Hawkins, he had never entered either House ; ac- 
cording to Murphy, he had once found his way into the House of 
CmnnKms. He expanded in Cave’s printing <^Bfeie^ long after the 
actual debates, the scanty notes supplied to him, and hivested 
them with his own argumentative skill and eleiqnenoe. Some of 
*• , 11—2 
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the qwedies are aaid to rqaeaeDt what waa aaid hgr more than 
one qieaker; others he described as the mere coinage c| hk 
imagination. His reports are, in iust, original worl^ and a reiy 
great work. To ns who know the secret of their authorship, it is 
sniprisiDg that they should not have been recognised as the work 
of a man of lettets. They are on a high level of literary excellence, 
and there is an<obviouB uniformity in the style Even when they 
succeed in suggesting the idiosyncrasies of the different speakers, 
they show one cast of mind and texture of language. They are 
Johnson’s own debates on the political questionsiof the day, based 
— and based only — on the debates in parliament He said^ within 
a few days of his death, that he wrote them * with more velocity ’ 
than any other work— often three columns of the Magaaine within 
the hour, and, once, ten pages between noon and early evening. 
The wonder is, not so much that debates thus written could 
have been so good, as tiiat debates so good could have bemr 
accepted as ^ving the words of the speakers. Johnson had not 
expected this; and, when he recognised it, he determined not to 
be any longer * accessory to the propagation of ftdsehood.’ This 
is the explanation given for his sudden abandonment of them, in 
1744 But the secret was long kept, and they continued to be 
regarded as genuine. There is more of Johnson than of Pitt 
in the ftunous speech about 'the atrocious crime of being a young 
maa’ ' And two speeches entirely written by him appeared, to his 
amusement, in the collected worte of Chesterfield. 

The extent of his other contributions cannot easily be de- 
termined. We have often only thb evidence of style to guide us, 
and his editorial privileges make it difficult to apply. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if the short notice, in November 1739, of the 
poems of Joseph Warton and Collins printed in the previqjss 
number is, as Wooll states in his Memoirs of Wa/rton, the work 
of Johnsoa Our best {authority is Boswell, but his list is only 
tentative We know that he wrote the Jbiographies of Saipi, 
Boerhaave, Blake, Drake, Barretier, Lewis Morin, Burmann and 
Sydenham ; and there are other articles about which there can be 
no reasonable doubt The amount of his writing varies greatly 
from month to month. In the number for December 1740, which 
contains his Essay on Epitaphs, most of the ori|pnal contri- 
butions are his; in other numben^ we cannot safely ascribe to 
him more than the debates. The question of authordiip has 
never been examined thoroughly ; bnt^ even with tike *help 
«f«Cave’B office liookB, there would be serious obstacles to a 



o p cIiMiY e findinig: In addition to Ida woric for dare, he had 
hfoofl^t onty with otiimr pnUishers, Matnmr NmJiMieme (April 
W99), an inmical diaduaion, with a political bearing, <m the anp* 
poaed diaoovery of a prophet^ in ‘monldahriiynie,’ and A Congiiteai 
Vimdieation of the Lioetuert of (ho Stage (May 1739X an irmiioal 
attadr on the rejection of Brooke’a Oustavus Vaea. Continned 
irony ia rarely aaooeaafiiL Johnaon ^d not tiy it again. 

The early aeriea of biographiea waa followed by the elaborate 
life of a poet whom Johnaon had known intimately, and whoae 
character required protection from the inaulta and calumniea 
whidi it invited. Richard Savage died in the priaon of Bristol 
at the beginning of Auguat 1743 ; and, in the number of The 
Gei^enum’s Magaadne for the aame month, Johnaon announced, 
in an unaigned letter, that a biography of him waa in preparation. 

* He wrote it with hia uaual apeed — once he wrote aa much aa 
forty-eight printed pagea at a ritting — and had it published in 
February 1744. It is a work of remarkable and varied intereat, 
and throwa light on a period of Johnaon’a career of which we know 
too littl& They had auffered poverty together and forgotten it in 
their compwaionship; they had apent whole nighta in the atreeta 
when their combined resourcea could not find them a ahelter ; and 
the deacription of Savage’a fortunea reflecta what Johnaon had 
himaelf endured, and might have atill to endure. He waa attracted 
to Savage by the atmry of hia life, on which reaearch had not yet 
caat any doubt, by lua ahrewd knowledge of human nature, by his 
aocial akill and experience and by hia talent aa a writer. Savage 
waa eleven yeara older than Johnaon, and in hia varied life had 
much to tell. But the chief attraction waa Savage’a own character. 
Hia great capadtiea could not aave him from hia undoing. He 
waa aelf-indulgent, petulant, aggreaaive and ungrateful ; there waa 
dkcuae for the indifference or reaentment of thoae who had once 
been benefactora. AH thia Johnaon bringa out clearly in a narra- 
tive which, when it leana from impartiality, leana to the aide of 
friendahip, He related eveiything aa he knpw it, with nokuggeation 
of cenanre, but with generoua aympathy. The Life of Sanage is 
one of thoae rare Inographiea which, by their perfect aincerity, tell 
ua aa much of the character of the author aa of the man deacribed. 
He induded it, later, with only dig^t alterationa, in The lAme of 
(he Poets. It had been an adequate expreaaion of his feelings 
whoi it waa written, and he wiady dedded to let well alone. Bat 
it is i^difibrent Life frtun the other and diBBans from them 
in mme than scale and method. It is the study of a persm^ty 
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n l Skac than of a poet, tboagfa at no ^ne woiild Johmon have 
tried to nuAe sndi a dis^ction. Hie oritietom of Savaae-e woiha 
it tike least part of it, and has not yet all the writer's ea^y ismS^. 
The styles too, which, at its best, is as good as it ever was to be^ 
sonethnes lacks its latw certainty and precision. And the fie- 
qnent repetition • of the same ideas, though always in different 
langnage, shows a desire to give in foil the content of a foil mind 
rather than to represent it selection. The new setting of The 
Lift cf Swoage invites a comparison which proves that Johnson’s 
ahabties were strengthening and maturing to his^ventieth year. 
Yet he never reveided himself more folly than in this early 
tribute to the memory of a difficult friend. 

Johnson’s contributions to Tht CtmUemcm's Mctgaxme had 
become less frequent in 1743, and they ceased in the following year. 
He was meditating larger schemes. And he had latterly been * 
doing much other work. Since the end of 1742, he had been 
engaged with William Oldys in cataloguing the printed books in 
the library of the earl of Oxford, then newly purchased by Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller. The Propotais for printing the catalogue 
by subscription were written by Johnson and issued in December 
1742, and the AeeomU qf the Harleian LSbra/ry, which they 
contained, was afterwards made to seiwe as prefruw to the first 
of tiie four volumes of the catalogue — Coitaloffm B^>Hotheeae 
Hmrleiamae, 1743 — i. While the catalogue was in progress, the 
bookseller, who had remarkable luck in having secured the services 
of one of the greatest of English literary antiquaries and one of 
the most scholarly of English critics, was persuaded to publish a 
collection of the more scarce and valuable tracts or pamphlets in 
his possession, under the title The Harleicm MieceUcmy. The bulk 
of the selective and editorial work fell to Oldys; but it was 
Johnson who, again, wrote the Proposals, and contributed the 
mtroduction (1744), which, when reprinted separately, he entitled 
An JB'ssap on the Origm'and Importemee qf SmaU Traeta amd 
Piqfiti-ffe Pieeee. In this, his first attempt at literary history, he 
gives a short sketch of English pamphlets fri>m the reformation to 
the reign of Charles II, and follaws in the tracks of such works as 
The Phmiao (1707) and The Phoenix BrUamdem (1731X The 
GritieaL HiOory of Pa/mphUOe (1716) of Myles Davies, and the 
IHaeertation on Pan^hlOe (1731) of his collaborator Oldys. Tbere 
is no evidence of Johnson’s hand in the Harleian CoBeetion qf 
Voyagee and Tra/vde (1746X ^ ^ • 

Cfo the ctunpletion of this congenial experience in IfiMkigiaphy, 
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J«ftliK>n pr(q[KMed to edit Shakespearei The wmrk waa not to be 
niidilntakon tor many yean yet; but it was the flnt of the largm 
stdieiaeB planned by him. MiscdUmeous OhaervatUm on the 
Trolgedy MadteOt} (April 1745) was intended to prepare the 
way. There was still room for a new edition, as Hanmer had given 
most thought to regularised metare and sumptuous printing, and 
Warburton seemed to have abandoned what he had announo^ as 
early as 1740. But, after the death of Pope mid the comidetion 
of Hanmer’s edition in 1744, Warburton set to work in earnest* 
mad the prospe<j^ of early publication compelled Johnson to lay 
aside his scheme, which could not have had an equ^ chance ot 
success, inasmuch as, like most of his work up to this time, it was 
anonymous. When Warburton’s edition appeared, in 1747, Johnson 
had toe meagre satisfaction of finding his MieedUaneom Ohaorva- 
' tiona singled out for praise in the vituperative preface. It was 
now that he turned to the Dictionary. He had ‘ long thought of 
it,’ he said; ‘ it had grown up in his mind insensibly.’ The Plan 
of a Dictionary of the English Language was issu^ in 1747, and, 
at the desire of Dodsley, was addressed to the earl of Chesterfield. 
This year — which is, also, toe year of the Drury lane prologue — 
marks toe turn in Johnson’s fortunes, though the fitful struggle 
with poverty was not yet over. But what was Johnson doing in 
1746 and 1746 ? Here again the records are deficient Of more 
than a thousand letters of his that are known, there is not one 
to throw light on either of these years. 

Johnson did not confine himself to the labours of the Dictionary. 
During toe eight years of its preparation he wrote his greatest 
poem, and gave new life to toe periodical essay. 

His school verses, which were preserved by toe pride of a 
teacher and the admiration of a Mend, and printed by Boswell, 
Are of little interest except in relation to his later work. They show 
the study of The Rape qf the Lode and toe translation of Homer, 
and they occasionally indulge in the Ifberties of Dryden’s triple 
rime and iJexandrine — ^liberties firom whjch Johnson afleswards * 
refrained, though he came to say that toe art of concluding toe 
sense in couplets ‘has perhaps buen with rather too mudi con- 
stancy pursued*.’ The piece entitled ‘The Young Autoour’ is a 
first study for toe great passage in The Vanity of Huanan Widtea 

* The titio ooiitinn6B To vhieh it affix'd, Propoaal* fvf * Vw XSMom aj Shake- 
qwar, toitA a Speeimex. No copy is known to oontnin the Propoial*. 

Iwwcvear, iBsticd Bepftrfttely. The Bodleian library posseBaes the rare folio iheet* MB 
Bodl Aid. 0. 244 (887). • 

* lift of Denham, 4 
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on die Mdiolar's lilb^ anc^ in die miulc of die metre, and in ito 
tnm and balance of tbe expression, idready disooTma the 
of his matnre versa He acquired a reputadcm for ease in wndng 
and for readiness to help a friend in need. His verses Written 
at the requeet ((f a genUemem to whom a lady had given a tyrig 
qfmyrUe were remembered as having been made in five minutes, 
and those To Miee Sidanom, paying on the Spiwndy or others 
like them, led the girl’s &ther to opine that their author could 
write about anything. What he called ‘the endearing elegance 
of female friendship’ had been, long before hefnet'Mrs Thrale, 
an effective spur to his facility. Some of the pieces written while 
he was still in search of occupation in the midlands afterwards 
found their way into The GenUeman'e Magcmne and Mrs Williams’s 
MieceXUmiee in Prose and Verse (1766X None of them is more 
characteristic than Friendship, An Ode. On. the other hand, the 
collected editions include several pieces clearly not his. He could 
not have written To Lyee, an eUderJy Lady. It is no less certain 
that, though he did write some verses To 8tdla, the chance that 
a piece is addressed to Stella is not, as his editors seem to have 
believed, mi argument of his authorship. His early poems have 
still -to be dismiminated* ; but their chief interest wiU always be 
that they were written by the author of London and The Vanity 
ofHmnan Wishes. 

London: a poem, in imitation qfthe TMrd Satire cff Juvenal 
was published in May 1738, on the same day as Pope’s One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight, a Dudogue something 
Idee Horace, and thus, accidentally, invited a comparison which 
appears to have gone in Johnson’s Wour. Here was a new author 
who concealed his name, rivalling Pope in the very kind of verse 
which, after an undisputed career, he had found best suited 
his genius. The poem went into a second edition within a week 
and Pope himself, who was always generous in his recognition 
of excellence, and had scud of Johnson’s youthful translation of 
VSVSltBRidh that posterity would have to decide which form of the 
poem was the originid, declared that the unknown author of London 
could not be long concealed. The method of ‘ imitation ’ adopted 
in this poem was described by Johnson in his I^e Pope as ‘a 
kind of middle composition between translation and original design, 
which pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable and 

^ Boswell promised an edition of the poems, in whidi he would * with the ntnjost 
oare ascertain their anthentioitj, and illastrate them with^otes and Tarions rdldings.’ 
Snoh i||i edition has not yet appeared. 
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tiMilraOds Inolcy.* Brought into vogue by BoOeau, it had been 
in Eng ii ah Rochester, Oldham and Ihyden (in his 
revidiHi of Soames’s translation of Boileau's AH Po^Hque), and 
many others ; and it had recently been perfected by Pbpe^ irho 
had so written that a knowledge of the original might op ba nce 
the appreciation, but should not be indispensabld to it. Juvenal’s 
Third Satire lent itself to imitation and had already been copied 
by Boileau and Oldham. The chief criticism to be urged against 
Johnson’s poem ^ that it does not show Pope’s art in escaping 
firom its mbdeL ij tie was still timid enough to wish to show him- 
self scholar as well as poet When he wrote that 'falling houses 
thunder on your head,’ or that the midnight murderer 'leaves un- 
seen a dagger in your breast,’ he thought more of Juvenal tbAn 
^ of modern &ct The need of a parallel forces him to say, 'I cannot 
bear a French metropolis’ ; but this was not the London described 
in Voltaire’s LeUree Anglaieee. He himself admitted (in a manu- 
script note) that the description of Orgilio was ' no picture of 
modem manners, though it might be true at Rome.’ His own 
opinion on the advantages of country life we shall find, not here, 
but in the passage on scenes of flowery felicity and the melody of 
the nightingale in The Life of Savage. His political views are 
more truly represented : the references to excise and pensions, as 
well as to patrons, anticipate the deflnitious in the Du^onaty. 
But it is when Juvenal leads him to speak of poverty that he 
expresses his own feelings in his own person. 

Hone of these objections can be urged against The Vanity 
Hunum Wisshee, written in imitation of Juvenal’s Tenfft Satire 
and published, with Johnson’s name, in January 1749. There 
is nothing in this poem to suggest to those unacquainted witli 
tl)|e model that it is an imitation; it is, indeed, not so much an 
imitation as a companion study by one who, amid different circum- 
stances, took a very siinilnr view of life^ Instead of the Roman 
illustrations, we have modem instances of hopes that lay in power. , 
and learning, and war, and long life and beauty. The pictures of 
Wolsey and Oharles of Sweden, and the description of the lot of 
the scholar, are distinct studies of human ambition, each complete 
in itself and easily taken firom its setting, but all viewed in the 
same light, mid united by the one lesson of inevitable disap- 
pointment. The poem is completely satisfying as a statement 
of its theme. It is not less valuable as a personal document. 
Thefe ip nothing in it but what Johnson consistently thought and 
felt. He was wont to say that there is more to be endured than 
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Mijc^ed in thegoocval ecmditiiMi of hnman life ; and he l^fennd 
that human iu^pineas, if it ever oomea, must oome faj mpr om 
effiart The condnding lines whidi he supplied many yean 
to Ooldsmiih’s Tnivetter state his invariaUe experience. In The 
I4fe Savage he had said that happiness is to be placed only 
in virtue, vrhidi is always to be obtdned; and he had said much 
die same in Irene, <But there were times when he doubted even 
thia ‘Where then shall hope and fear their objects find?’ In 
his simple piety, he gave himself to the earnest ezerdse of religion. 
His Prayere, which were made public after his d^th,'wiU win the 
admiration alike of idle curiosity and of doubting reason. And so, 
with his habitual sincerity, he gave to The Vanity qf Human, 
Wiehes a religious condusion which reflected his own practice. 
He was no pessimist. The sense of vanity may keep us from 
thinking that things are better than they are, but it need nolf^ 
make us think that they are worse. He would maintain in talk 
that the world was not half so wicked as it was represented to be, 
that there was very little gross wickedness in it, and very little 
extraordinary virtue. This we are told explidtly by Mrs Piozzi, 
and we may learn it for ourselves from his writings. 

Shortly before he wrote The Vanity qjf Human Widiea, he had 
aided Dodsley in planning The Preceptor (April 1748), a substantial 
work containing ‘a general course of education,’ and had contributed 
to it the prefece and The Vision qf Theodore, the HermU qf 
Teneiiffe. He told Percy that he thought this feble the best thing 
he ever wrote. It states the part which he assigned to religion in the 
conduct of life, and should be read as a supplement to The Vanity 
qf Human Withes. It may, also, be regarded as a prelude to 
The Rambler. 

This paper began on Tuesday, 20 March 1750, and ended, 
with its 208th number, on Saturday, 14 March 1762, three days 
before the death of Johnson’s wife. 

condemns himself to compose on a stated day, will often htbag 

to Us task, an attention dissipated, a memory OYerwhelmed, an imagination 
embarrassed, a mind distracted with anxieties, and a body languishing with 

So he wrote in the last number, reviewing his experiences. 

But the paper appewed regularly every Tuesday and Saturday* 
though the printer might complain of the late hour of receiving 
the copy. The very title was chosen in haste. Johnson meant it 
to announce that he would pass in each ^essay from sni^ieQt to 
Bul^Bct But it was not suited to his migestic deliberations Tbmre 
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is ntttifaig of ihe ramUer in any rine^e essay. Eadi pursnes ha 
a sto^y, nnswerring marohl 

* fAw oondhifHis amid whidi Johnson reviTod the ptw inHynd essay 
diSanA widely from those amid which it originally flourished. In 
the interval of forty years, there had been a developnimit of 
journalistic enterprise which was not paralleled in any other 
country. More than 160 periodicals, of one kind or another, had 
been meeting the needs of the reading public, and contributing 
to its steady growth in size and power. Some of these were on 
the model of Th^ SpedxUor, while others, written with a diflbrent 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter, showed 
its influence. The periodical essay no longer ofiered any of the 
attractions of novelty. In its strict form, it was a type of 
joomalinn that was being crushed out of fovour by politics 
^d news. By 1760, The Ge/nXlemmie Mcigaaine eiyoyed a secure 
popularity, and had its rivals ; and, in the previous year. The 
MowMy Review had been established. The time was not auspicious 
for beginning a paper devoted exclusively to meditations on matters 
of no immediate interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of a single advertisement But, in The Rambler^ the 
periodical essay reassert^ itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great decades, that of The Rambler, The Adventurer, The 
World, The Connoisseur, The Idler and The (Mtken of the WoHd. 

The effect of The RanMer was the more remarkable, in that 
Johnson was deficient in the qualifications of a periodical writer. 
The maxim that * the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ’ is 
equally true of the essay. It was not in Johnson’s nature to bow 
to the public, however much he believed in its ultimate verdict 
He spoke in his first number as if success depended on the choice 
of subject But, in the treatment of his choice, he lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers ; and they never came in great numbers. 
The circulation of The Rambler was only about 600 copies. But it 
raised the literary level of the periodical'essay and set a s tendard 
of excellence to such papers as The World, whose sale ^aSTWHP^ 
bered in thousands. 

It found a larger public on being reprinted in volume form, 
and came to be the only periodical of the centuiy to vie with The 

* SimIi dight ftB li 6 rfl06iT6d is scrupulously sckuowlsdgsd in tbs lost 

nomlwr. Four papers were written by others : no. 80 by Mrs Osthanne Talbot, nos. 

44andl00by Mrs Elisabeth Carter, and no. 97 by Samuel Kohardson; andsixleltm 

vote VmUilmted, the four insno. 10 by Hester Mnlso. afterwards Mrs Chapone; the 
■eeoDd in no. 16 and the second in no. 107, both of unknown anthorsfaip. • 
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SptuMtw ill {K^mluiiy. Jdmson reTited it fin* die collected 
edition witii nnnsiial care*. It had been hia moat amMtiona 
and he knew that it waa beat anited to a leiaarely pemaaL Yet 
there ia little in The BmMer that ia now well known. Modi 
of ita Uteraiy criticiam waa auperaeded by the pre&oe to hU 
Shakeipemre and by hia Lives qf the Poets. The allcgoriea and 
atoriea hare not the reputation of their modela in The Speetaitor. 
Nor are Johnaon’a characters fiuniliar as Addiaon’a are. The ex- 
planation liea mainly in hia inability to visualise. He did not number 
thestreaksof the tulip because, in effect, he did npt see them; but 
he remarked general properties and large appearances because he 
had the gift, which he assiduously developed, of viewing things in 
their moral aspects and human relationships. The real interest 
of the fomous passage in Basselas on the aims of the poet — a* 
passage which, it must be remembered, leads to the humorous-* 
conclusion that ‘no human being can ever be a poet’ — lies in 
its personal basis. The best poets of his century, and the poets 
of all time whom he most admired, numbered the streaks when 
th^ wished. But he did not number them, because they did 
not enter into his experience. We do not give a &ce or figure 
to any of his characters in The RamMer, because he did not 
see either clearly himself Polyphilua, the quick wit without 
purpose; Suspiiius, the ihult-finder; Quisquilius, the virtuoso; 
Venustulus, the effeminate beau— are, each of them, bundles of 
habits, or a predominant habit Even Frospero, who might have 
been drawn from Qarrick, represents only the social fidlings of the 
rich man who has risen in life. Johnson reverted to the methods 
of the character-studies of the seventeenth Century. Addison had 
set out by continuing them, but he was at war with them at heart 
and he adapted them to his purpose. The superiority of Addison 
in this respect will never be denied. But Johnson shows a deeper 
knowledge of human nature ‘in all its gradations,’ and, while he 
lacto ^ e fiuniliar elegance which alone can play with foibles and 
~1HvoHEBt he offers a richer harvest of deep observation. 

I •According to Alexander Chalmere, *the alterationB maale by Dr Johnson in the 
second and third editions of The EavdjUer far exceed six thousand.’ Gf. Drake, Nathan, 
Nssay# iUiutraUve of the BambUr^ 1809, Tol. x, pp. 278«-280. Johnson created an 
impression that his care for his works ceased at their publication ; but, to adopt his 
phrase about Pope, his parental fondness did not immediately abandon them. Bosweli 
says that, in 1781, Johnson had not looked at Eamlae since it was first published; but 
he does not add that a comparison of the editions of 1759 and 1788 shows a considerable 
number of alterations. The poems were teYised: James Boswell the younger tran- 
scribed into his copy of the edition of 1789 the * notes and wious readings ’ in ^JMufiKm's 
owniumdwxiUng on a copy of the fifth edition’ of Lofuioii, 
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lyyid J<Aii8oii had irat the dedre^ eveo had he po aooooe d &e 
to disgniBe his pnrpose. Addismi, too^ had bera* frankly 
dkkuitic; he had said that he meant to bring philosophy to dwell 
on tea-taUes and in cOflfeehoasea But he kept his readers fi^om 
soepedang that they were being taught or reformed. Johnson’s 
lessons are obvioua His aim was * only ^e propagation of truth’; 
it was always his ‘principal design to inculcate wisdom or piety.’ 
Hie great moralist lavishes the best instruction he can offer, the 
instruction of a man of the world who knows what the world 
cannot give; but be does not offer it in a way to attract unwilling 
attention. He recognised this himself and admitted that ‘the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved.’ 
His deep humour is present throughout, and is occasionally given 
' scope, as in the essay on the advantages of living in a garret ; but 
it is al^ys controlled by the serious purpose. 

In concluding The RcunMer, he stated that he had laboured 
‘ to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combuia- 
tions.’ At this time he was in the midst of a similar and greater 
task in his DwtUmary of ihe EnglitJi Langnage. Most of the 
earlier English dictionaries, to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had been dictionaries of ‘hard words.’ Then, Nathan 
Bailey, in his Univereai Etymoiogieal EngKdh Du^iotmry (1721), 
had aimed at a record of all English words, irrespective of their 
vogue or repute. Johnson purposely omitted ‘ many terms appro- 
priated to particular occupations,’ and thought not so much of the 
reader as of the writer and the purity of the language. His 
PUm clearly states his objects, and it is cleverly supplemented in 
Chesterfield’s two papers in The WoiidK He set out to perform, 
^|nglehanded, for the English language what the French Academy, 
a century before, had undertaken for French*. It was to be ‘a 
dictionary by which the pronunciation of our language may be 
fixed, and its attainment fodlitated ; by which its puritynmy be 
preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration lengtheneSTHSo ' 
Johnson hoped ; mid Chesterfield was ready to acknowledge him 
as a dictator who would free the language firom its anarchy. But, 

I Nos. 100, 101. 

* Gf. the venes in The QetUleman^i Magazine for April 1765, ending 
And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 

Of.,^lso, the review in Maty’s Jowmal Britannique, 1766, xvn, p. 219 : Mr Johnean 
pM te%lor{/!er...d*6lrs en fiulque softs tins Aeadimie pour son isle. Smith 

3reviewed the DieHonar^ in the first number of The BOMmrgh Review ot i765-Hi 
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whM he came to write tiie pteiue, he had fennd that *iio die- 
thmaiy of a livuig tongue can ever be pmfect, sino^ whUe^^it js 
hastening to pubheatitm, some w<»ds are budding, and stnne 
Mling awaj/ None the less, the mistaken hope gave tiie Die- 
tionary its peculiar value. By aiming at fixing the hmguage, 
he succeeded iit giving the standard of reputable use. 

Thou^ there are many words in Bailey’s dictionary which 
Johnsem omitted, a hasty comparison will show tiiat he added 
a large number. He held that the golden age of our language 
began with the reign of Elisabeth, and that tl;e writers in the 
century before the restoration were ‘ the pure sources of genuine 
diction.’ As his earliest authorities, he chose Sidney and Spenser. 
When he avowedly included obsolete words, they were to be 
found in wellknown authors, or appeared to deserve revival 
^Oant words,’ as he called them, were occasioncdly admitted, be-* 
cause of their vogue ; others were described as ‘ low.’ But the most 
interesting departure from the rigid exclusiveness of an academic 
dictionary is his treatment of dialect. There is a much larger in- 
fusion of provincialisms than might have been expected. The great 
minority of these are Scottish, no doubt because five of his six 
amanuenses, as Boswell has proudly recorded, were 'natives of 
North Britain ’ ; but he was also afiectionately disposed to words 
with which he had been fomiliar in his native county. With all 
his care for current reputable use, he had too great respect for 
the native stock to ignore its humbler members, and his selection 
and description of these have a clear historical value. His main 
fear for the language was that it would be corrupted by French. 
It seemed to bim to have been, since the restoration, ‘deviating 
towards a Gallick structure and phraseology,’ and to be threatening 
to ‘ reduce us to babble a dialect of France.’ So he set himself {o 
denounce ‘the folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the iiguiy 
of the natives.’ It was no vain boast that the book was devoted 
,^t^.ly>nour of his country. ‘We have long preserved our 
constitution, let us make some struggles for our language.’ 

It appears from Spence’s Anecdotes that Pope had discussed 
the plan of a dictionary, and had drawn up a list of authorSi 
b anning with Hooker and Spenser, from whom words should 
be collected. The list is referred to in Johnson’s Plan ; and in 
terms which suggest a closer rela>ti(Hiship than is now known to Imve 
existed. But there is nothing to show that Pope had fevoured the in- 
ciua<m of quotations. This was Jdhnson’s nv>st notable irmgvarion 
in Bnglirfi lexicography. He had hoped that every quotation 
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woiAl serve a ftirllier purpose tiian thi^ fflnstimtiiiig the use 
a liprd ; but he found, as he piooeeded, that he had to abandon 
^e nea of oMubining a dicdffliary with an anthidogy. Thequola- 
ticsis were frequently frtun memory and mre seldom acoompa^ed 
widi exact references; but, considering the slqi^tness of the assist- 
ance which he received, they supply a remariotble proof of the 
range of his knowledge, and they have a different kind of intwest 
from those in other dictionaries, which, based on more sdent^c 
princiides, record the use of a word with no attention to the 
quality of the w^ter. But the chief worth of the IHcHonarff lies 
where it should. Johnson had a supreme talent for definition. 
When it is remembered that the definitions are his own, that he 
was the first to attempt a thorough distinction of the different 
meanings (such words as come and go being each subdivided 
* into more than fifty sections), and that the highest praises he has 
received have been paid by his successors, the extent of his 
services to the survey of the language will readily be estimated. 
The few explanations in which he gave play to his prejudice 
or indulged his humour were only a remission of the continued 
exerdse of his keen and muscular intellect Occasionally, he 
obscured a simple meaning; and no better statement is to be 
found than in his prefoce, of the difficulties of defining the 
obvious. He had, like everyone in his century, little etymological 
knowledge to help him. But his common sense often kept him 
right in giving the original meaning of a word and distinguishing 
its later uses, where his successors, previously to the much later 
advance in philological science, by aiming at refinement introduced 
confusion and errors 

The publication of the Dictionarg in eight years was a 
r^narkable achievement of industry, and the more remarkable in 
that he had been doing much other work. Apart from his duties 
to his own RcmMer, he held .himself ready to assist his friends. 
He contributed a paper about once a fortnight, from March 1763, 
to Hawkesworth’s AdoentMr&r. He helped Lauder, unsuii^wf^ 
ingly, with a prefoce and postscript to his Miltonic hoax, and 
dictated his confession (1760 — 1)^ and he wrote the dedication 
for Mrs Lennox’s Female Qmxote (1762) and ShaJcetpear 
lUasSraSed (1763). He contributed the life of Cheynel to The 
Sbudeat (1761), and the life of Cave to OenOoBMuie Mageume 

^ There were four editions of the Dictionary in folio during Johnson's lifetime. 
The list if them, ^Mvisedl^ihe author,' appeared in 1778. But Bailey’s oontiniied to 
Md the marimt. It was the popular English dietionary of tibe ^ghteenth eentuiill 
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<1754X He ofwpoeed Zadiariah Williams's AeoomA ^ om 
to aeeertain the Longitude at Sea (1766X And lie 
ftmdshed llieDteAKwary with a ‘History of the E^lish Langdag^’ 
and a ‘Grammar . of the English Tongue,’ induding a sectifm 
<m prosody, as well as with its noble pre&ce. And all this had 
been accomplished ‘amidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
sidmess and in sorrow.’ He had so great a capadty for wodc, 
and when he had once started moved with so much ease, that he 
did not recognise his rapidity to be uncommon. The extremf 
concentration compelled periods of relaxation which he allowed 
to weigh on his consdence. He, too, was subject; to the common 
delusion that his best was his normal As he was, in all matters, 
a man of the most sensitive morality, it became a habit with him 
to be distressed at his idleness ; and it has become a habit with ' 
us to speak of his constitutional indolence. He certainly had to* 
make an effort to be^n. But to the activity of the eight years 
from bis tlprty-eighth to his forty-sixth, it is not easy to find -a 
parallel I 

The Dictiomvry has the accidental interest of having occasioned 
the letter to the earl of Ohesteifreld, which is sometimes said 
to have given the death-blow to literary patronage. Though 
always an object of curiosity, the letter was first made public by 
Boewdl in 1790. In refusing to dedicate the DuAwna/ry, Johnson 
adhered to his regular practice, from which only motives of busi- 
ness had suggested a departure. The Phm was a letter ‘addressed’ 
to Chesterfield. Only once had be dedicated a work of his own — 
The Voyage to Abymnia, and that was dedicated in the person 
of the Birmingham bookseller. But, though he made a rule for 
himself, he did not condenm the custom. He accepted dedications, 
and he continued to supply other writers with theirs. He told 
Boswell that he ‘believed he had dedicated to all the Boyal fimfily 
round.’ He excelled in dedications. 

His next scheme was* a journal that should record the progress 
'fiTEni^ean studies, and he planned it while the zest that came 
firom completing the DietUmtvry concealed how fiu* he had drawn 
on his energies. Such periodicals as The Preeemt State qf tAc 
RtpuSMe of Lditere (1728 — 36) and The Hietory of dte Worhe of 
Soe Learned (1737—43) had now long ceased, after having shown, 
at most, the possibility of success; and, since 1749, their place had 
been taken by The Momfldg Beviau}, of whidi, in its early yeana 


* The second ydlnme, L — Z, vse began on 8 Ai«il 17ti8| and the printing ipe flhished 
Iqr gtooh 1756. The introdnetoi; matter to vol. i also b^ngs to these two years. 
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JfdiMoii had no reason to think hlg^y. He now intended an 
l&ijj^h periodical that would rival those of Le C^rc and Bayle. 

this scheme fiw. ‘the of literature^ fordgn as well as 

domestic,’ was to yield to an older project. In June 1756^ he 
issued new Proposals for an edition of Shakefqieare, and he hoped 
to have die work completed by the end of the following year. Ihe 
long strain, however, had begun to tell. He had difficulty in focing 
any continuous woi^ and he suffisred gravdy from the mental 
d^ression to whi<di he was always liable. He has described his 
unhappy condition in his Latin verses entitled Vv&di veaurhv 
post Lexicon AngUea/n/um avatum et emendaitum, which give a 
more intimate account of his feelings than he ever allowed himself 
in the publicity of English ; and stronger evidence is to be found 
in his prayers, mid in the reports of his friends. It was now diat 
* he confirmed himself in the habit of seeking relief in company, 
and, by encouraging the calls of anyone who wished for his help, 
established his personal authority in literature. Only the need 
of money made him write, and none of his work at this time 
required long efibrt He brought out an abridgment of his 
Dictionary (January 1756), but he probably had assistance in 
this mechanical labour. Having abandoned the idea of a critical 
periodical of his own, he contributed to the early numbers of Kit 
Smart’s Universal Visiter (1756), and then undertook the control 
of The Literary Magoaine (May 1756 — 1). Here, he made his 
famous defence of tea ; and, here, he exposed the shallow optimism 
of Soame Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into ihe Neebure and Origin of 
Evil, in an essay which, written with the convincing ease that 
had come from the experience of much pfunfiil thought, is an 
unsurpassed example of his method and power in argument. 
Another piece of journalistic work, at this time, was the intro- 
ductory column of Dodsley’s evening paper. The London 
Chronicle (1 January 1757), which was to be distinguished from 
all other journals, probably on his advi^, by its ‘ account of the 
labours and productions of the learned.’. He also helpi^* Bis 
friends with their booka He wrote a life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a criticism of Brovme’s style, for his own edition of Christian 
Morals (1756). I^th it may be grouped the later life of Ascham 
in the edition of Asdiam’s works nominally prepared ly Jamea 
Bennet (1761). The variety of his writings for some years after 
the comidetion of lus DuMonary helps to explain how he found his 
memo]:;]^ nneqmd to pryducing a perfect catalogue of his works^ 

* ilemoin of the Life andWritinge ef Johnem (1786), p. 88. 

B. L. X. CH. Vila , 12 
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Hfai airistanoe waa, once again» soogbt .to give waig^t and 
(fignily io a new periodical, and Ae atarring of l%e Umvenal 
ChromeUf or Wediy Ghwette waa the opcaaion of hia aecond aoriM 
of eaaajB, The Idkr. They began 16 April 1768, and appeared 
ereiy Saturday till 6 Afuil 1760. The fact that The Idler waa 
not an independent publication, but merely a section of a journal, 
will account for most of the differences between it and the 
Eamkl&r. The papers are much shorter and do not show the 
same aenae of sole responsibility. In one reqiect, howerer, they 
have a clear superiority. Their lighter touch is better suited to 
portraiture. Dick Minim the critic, Johnson’s only character 
that may still be said to live, is a. perfect example of his art at 
its best ; nor can there be any difference of opinion about the 
diorter sketches of Jack Whirler and Tom Restless, or of Mr Sober, 
in which the author represented hiDQsell That the characters' 
should no longer bear Latin names indicates a wider change. 
The critical papers also show the growth of ease and confidence. 
There is an obvious interest in those on ‘Hard Words,’ ‘Easy 
Writing’ and ‘The Sufficiency of the English Language.’ 

While The Idler was in progress, Johnson’s mother died, and 
her death was the occasion both of his paper on the loss of a 
Mend^ and of his solemn novel on the choice of life, Raeedae, 
Prince ofAhyeeima (April 1769)^ No work of his has been more 
frequently translated or is better known by name ; but none has 
met wito more contradictory judgments, or is a stricter test of the 
reader’s capacity to appreciate the peculiar qualities of Johnson’s 
thought and manner. There is little or no story, no crisis, no 
conclusion ; tiiere is little more than a succession of discussions 
and disquisitions on the limitations of life. Btieeelas may be called 
the prose Vamty of Hwnan Wishes ; and it is the fullest, gravest 
and most intimate statement of his common theme. t 

It has been said that Addison would have written a novel, coqld 
he have oast the Coverly papers in a different form. Johnson pro- 
poseir^' write a novel, and induced an expanded essay. T^re 
are five ‘oriental tales’ in The Rambler, and three were yet to 
iqrpear in The Idler. They suited his purpose in thdr vagueness 
of ba<Ag;ronnd and thrir scope for didactic fEuicies. Rdaedae 
is another of these tales, elaborated to enforce his lesson by a greater 

> No. 41. 

* In all the editione pabliahed daring Johnaon’e lifetime the title ««■ aim^ The 
Prtnee <y AhieeMa, a Tate. He had thoafdit qt aalling,it The Cheiee of (aee hia 
lat|p of SO Janoaiy 1708). 
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ranip tii obaerratioik The fint reqniremeBt of tiw eto^ was a 
vall^. Older writers would hare fdaoed it in Arcadia; 
Johnson takes us to the same undisoomed conntryi hnt calls it 
Abysrinia. He had not forgotten his eariy trandation. The name 
^Rasselas’ was suggested by it, and otiiw instances of recollectMm 
are etjually certain. There were 'impassable forests and inaccessible 
difis’ in the real Abyssinia*, and why not a happy valley behind 
them? But one of the attractions of Lobo’s narrative had been 
that the reader found in it no re^ons blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity or nT ytwiing sunshiue. Johnson knew, quite as well as 
the critics who stumble at local and ethnographical discr^mndes, 
that there is no happy valley; but he asked its existence to be 
granted as a setting for a tale which would show that ‘human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and littie 
to be eqjoyed.’ The gloom is heavy, but, to those who can appre- 
ciate Johnson, it is never depressing. He had cleared his mind of 
cant, and he wrote to g^ve his readers the strength that comes 
from the honesty of looking straight at things as they are. He 
pursues his way relentlessly through the diflhrent conditions that 
seem to offer happiness openhanded, and works to a climax in 
the story of the astronomer ; ‘Few can attain this man’s knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues, but all may suffer his calamity. Of 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reason.’ This is one of the 
many passages which emphasise his perfect sincerity. The book 
ends in resignation to the futility of searching for happiness, and 
in resolution to pursue life as it is found. Stated in these words, 
the lesson may appear a commonplace. But so are the real things 
of human experience. And never was the lesson stated with more 
^mpathetic knowledge, and enlivened with a greater wealth of 
aphoristic wisdom. 

Meanwhile, the edition of Shakespes^ was at a stand. Some 
of the plays — evidently, those in the first volume — ^had been 
prints by liforch 1758 ; but, during the*next four years, there 
was no sign of progress. In addition to The Idler and Baeedae 
Johnson had been writing dedications, prefiu^s, intiroductions and 
review]^ engaging in unsuccessfiil controversy on the structure of 
the new bridge at BladdHars, and helping to lay the Cook lane 
g^ost The discontent of his subscribers, rougUy expressed in 
Churchill’s Ohoat (1762X at last roused him to complete his wm^:; 

to AhytHnia (1765), p. 105. For other veoolleotioiifl in the flnt ohapter of 

AmmIw ot ibid. pp. 97, 103, S04 and 269. 
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and tbe dnandal ease that had idtii his pension of £SOO 
(1762) gave Mm what time he needed. Hie edition was publishe^ 
in dght Tolnmes, in October 1765*^. ^ 

There was nothing new in Johnson’s metiiods as an editor. He 
aimed only at doing better what had been done already, mid 
produced an editlbn of the old fimhion at a time when the science, 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct advance'. 
Bat he had qualifications sometimes wanting in editors with more 
painM habits or mot« ostentadons equipment — a good knowledge 
of Elizabethan English, and imperturbable common sense, like 
almost every text of Shakespeare that had yet appeared, or was 
to appear till our own day, it was ^sed on the text of the most 
recent edition. What he sent to the printer was Warburton’s text 
revised. But he worked on the 'settled principle that the reading 
of the ancient books is probably true,’ and learned to distrust 
conjecture. His collation was never methodical ; his weak eyesight 
was a serious hindrance to an exacting task. But he restored 
many of the readings of the first folio, and, carrying on the system 
of combination that had been started by Pope, was the first to de- 
tect and admit many of the readings of the quartos. He produced 
a text which, with all its shortcomings, was nearer the originals 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of his emendations, which 
are always modest and occasionally minute, find an unsuspected 
place in our modem editiona Though his text has long been 
superseded, the advance of scholarship will never impair the 
value of his notes. It was a proud boast that not a single 
passage in the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
had not endeavoured to restore, or obscure which he had not en- 
deavoured to illustrate ; and it did not go beyond ibe trath. Ko 
edition, within its limits, is a safer guide to Shakespeare’s memiing. 
The student who searches the commentators for help in difficulti^ 
soon leams to go straight to Johnson’s note as the firm land of 
common sense in a sea *of ingenious fancies. The same robust 
honesty gives the preface a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to state what 
he believed to be Shakespeare’s faults. Yet Shakespeare remained 
to him tbe greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be ranked with Homer. He, also, vindicated the liberties of tbe 

^ New faets about Johnson’s receipts for his edition of Shakespeare are given in the 
Bicentenary Festival Beports, pp. 29— S2. From the original agreement with Tonson» 
it would appear that Johnson received a much larger sum than was stated by Nichols^ 
Literary Anecdotes^ voL v» p. 597. c e * 

NOf. ante, vol. v, pp. 278 ff. 
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stage. After conforming to tile ^nnitieB* in his own ltisn€y 
emA then suggesting his doubts of thmn in Th^ he^now 

prored that they are ‘not essential to a juBt drama.’ ®ie gui&ng 
in his critidsm was that ‘there is always an appeal <qwn from 
ciitidlsm to nature.’ A generation later> the I^nch ‘romanticB 
found their case stated in his prefoce, and they did not bettwr 
what they borrowed^. 

Hereafter, Johnson did not, on his own initiatiTe, undertake 
any other huge work. ‘ Composition is, for the most part,’ he said, 
‘an effort of slew diligence and steady perseverance, to which tiie 
mind is dragg^ by necessity or resolution.’ His pension had 
removed the necessity, and, for the next twelve years, his best 
work lay in talk. In 1763, he met Boswell; in 1764, he founded 
with Reynolds ‘The Club’ — ^not known till long after as ‘The 
Literary Club’; in 1766, he gained the friendship of the Thrales. 
Companionship and elegant comforts provided the relief that was 
still needed to his recurring depressioua He wrote little, but 
he engaged in personal kindnesses, and talked his best, and 
exerted an influence which spread &r beyond the circle of his 
conversation. He was stiU, as at all times, ready to contribute 
to the publications of his friends, and even dictated the argu- 
ments in some of Boswell’s law cases; but he did not undertake 
any writing tiiat required resolution or has added to his &me. 
His four political tracts — The Falae.Almrm (1770), FciOaUmdts 
lekmds (1771), The Patriot (1774) and TaotxUwn no Tyra/m/y 
(1776) — known, so for as they are known, because he was 
their author. Since his early work on the debates in The 
OentUman’s Magasime, he had always taken a keen interest in 
politics. Most of his essays in The lASera/ry Magazine had been 
qn political topics. Towards the end of 1766, he had undertaken 
to supply ‘single-speech’ Hamilton with his views on questions 
that were being discussed in parliament,and had written for him, 
in November 1766, OoneideraSione on (he Com ^ut now, 

he UTote as a pamphleteer. The most judicious of tho four tracts 
is FaOdcmdlB lekmde, whidi makes a just defence of the poli<y^ 

^ Jobnson’B examination of the ^nnities* ie translated word for word in 
He^, Baeine et Shakeepeare (1822). See Jokmon on Shakespeare by Baleigh, Sir 
Walter (1908), and Stendhal et VAngleterre^ by Gunnel, Doris (1909). 

* This was first published by Malone as an appendix to his edition of Hamilton’s 
Parliasnentary Logiek (1808). Malone points out Boswell’s error in dednmng from the 
pra]^ entitled ’Engaging in Politibks with H— n* that Johnson was * seiBed with a 
temponAy fit of ambition ’ afid thought of * becoming a politioian.’ See, also, BosweU, 
od. HiU, G. B. toL i, 518—20. # 
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towards £^»iii and is notaUe fin* its idd^ of the horrora fA war 
and for its rdSoraioe to Jniiiii& Hie best thing in The 
Akmn, his thoughts on the presoit discontent^ is the satirical 
j^ctore of the progress of a petition. In Taxation no Tyiwmy, 
his ‘answer to the Sesolntions uid Address of the AmerioEUi 
Cimgress,’ he asks ‘how is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ 

Hie prejudice in A Jowmey to the Western Idamde qf 
Scotland is of a different kind, and never displeasing. It is only 
the natural prejudice of John BuU as a tourist. Jle makes many 
acute observations which even the most perfervid Scot must have 
recognised to be just; but his impartiality is occasionally impeded 
by a want of knowledge which he himself was the first to admit. 
He had been conducted round Scotland by BosweU from August 
to November 1773, and the book — ^which was published in January 
1775 — is not so much a record of the ninety-four days of ‘vigorous 
exertion ’ as a series of thoughts on a different civilisation. It had 
a different purpose from that of Pennant’s Tour in Scotland (1771), 
which Johnson praised highly. He had taken the opportunity of en- 
quiring into the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and convinced 
himself that ‘they never existed in any other form than that which 
we have seea’ Hiis is tiie best known section of his book ; but 
the reader may find more interest in the remarks on the suiier- 
stitions of the Highlands, on American emigration and on the 
Scottish universities. In July and August 1774, he made a tour 
in north Wales with his friends the Hirales, and kept a diary 
whidi might have served as the groundwork of a companion volume 
to his Scottish Journey ; but he did not make any use of it, and it 
remiuned in MS till 1816. Hie beauty of the Welsh scenery had 
greatly impressed him, and this diary must not be neglected ip 
miy estimate of his feeling for wild landscape. Hie fragmentary 
records of his tour in Fniince with the Hirales in 1775 were left to 
. be printp^ by Boswell Johnson was content to pass the rest of 
his days in leisure, working only as the mood prompted, when, on 
Easter Eve 1777, a deputation of booksellers asked him to under- 
take, at the age of sixty-seven, what was to prove his masterpiece. 

The Lives qf the Poets arose out of a business venture. The 
London booksellers were anxious to drive out of the market an 
Edinburgh reprint of the English poets and to protect their own 
copyright; and, besides producing an edition superior in accuracy 
and elegance, they determined to add biographical pre&ces bp some 
writer of authority. The scheme took smne time to mature, and 
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PevchalStockdale* had hopes of the editord#. Bat J<diiuKm was 
the first offer and at once accepted. Writing to Boswel^ on 
3 Shy 1777 , he says he is engaged ‘to write little lives and little 
PrefiMMS, to a little edition of the English Poeta’ The work 
proved so congenial that he wrote at greater length than he had 
intended ; and, when the edition was . completed, *the {hp^mscs were 
issued without the texts under the title TAe ZAvts €(f tie Poti$ 
(1781X Their independent publication, and the title by which tiiey 
are now known, were alike afterthoughts; in origin, The Lime 
qfthe Poets is^only editorial matter. It is even more important 
to remember this great body of critical opinion — ^perhaps 
the greatest in the English language — was written on invitation 
and in conformity with conditions controlled by others. When 
he found the complete series labelled ‘Johnson’s Poets,’ he was 
moved to write on a scrap of paper which has happily been 
preserved : ‘ It is great impudence to put Johnson’s Poets on the 
back of books which Johnson neither recommended nor revised.’ 
Of the fifty-two poets, five, at most, were included on his suggestion. 
In the life of Watts, he says that the readers of tiie collection are 
to impute to him whatever pleasure or weariness they may find in 
the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomftet and Talden; but it 
would also appear firom the letter to Boswell cited above that he 
‘ persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomsoa’ There 
is no evidence that he advised any omission. For only one of tiie 
fifty-two lives was he indebted to another hand — ^the life of Young 
by Sir Herbert Croft He included his early life of Savage, with 
insignificant changes, and worked up his article on Bosconunon 
in The GewUenum's Magazine for May 1748. The other lives he 
now wrote specially for the booksellers, availing himself here and 
tihere of what he had written already, such as the ‘ Dissertation on 
Pope’s Epitaphs’ in The Universal Visiter (1756), and the character 
of Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetieo^ CtdendoMr (1763). 

The originid plan had evidently been to include ‘all the English 
poets of reputation from Chaucer to the*iH‘esent day.’ It is no 
matter for regret that this scheme was curtmled. The poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides affording him 
ample scope for expounding his views on poetry, possessed for 
him the personal interest which was always a stimulus to his 
criticism. But, even could he be shown to have recommended 
Cowley as the starting point, it would be an error to infer that 
thill yna the limit teshis knowledge and appreciation. Sndi an 

^ Memoin (1809), toL n, pp. 198 — 7. 
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isd/avaob would nog^oct bis prefisMe to ^akespea]!<^ his work on . 
toe EUsabetoans §at toe JHeUonary and his statement in '0^:^ 
Idkr^ tost *we consider toe whde succession from Spensw-i^i^ 
Pope as superior to any names which toe Continent can boast’ 
Of the ewlier writers, he had not toe knowledge possessed by 
Thomas Warton and other of his friends. But he wrote on Ascham, 
and oorreqsonded cfh toe manuscripts of Sir Thomas More, and 
devoted to him a consideralde section of the introductoi^ matter 
of hk Dietiona^ry, and he was always alert to any investigation, 
whether in modern English, or Old English, or nort^iem antiquities. 
His comin^ensive knowledge of En^ish literature may be de- 
scribed as beginning with the reign of Henry YIII. In an 
interview with George III, he was eqjoined to add Spenser to The 
Lim^ <if the Poets; and he would readily have complied, could he 
have obtained new material. 

In the earlier interview which Boswell has recorded, many years 
before The Lives cf the Poets was thought of, George III proposed 
that Johnson should undertake the literary biography of his country. 

It was a happy courtesy, for, though there had been good lives of 
individual poets since Sprat’s Life of Cwctey, the collections that 
had yet appeared had shown that much remained to beaccomplished, 
and Johnson was specially fitted to write the lives of authors. 
Even had he not said so, we should have suspected that the 
biographical part of literature was what he loved most The best 
of these collections had been The lAves of the Poets of Great 
Britam and Ireland (1753X nominally by ‘Mr Cibber’ (Theophilus), 
but really by Robert Shiels^ The Royal and Nchle Authors {17 
of Horace Walpole, which is a ‘catalogue,’ and the literary articles 
in the very unequal Biographia Britmmica*. It was left to 
Johnson to impart a sustained excellence to this kind of writing; 
and, by engaging in what had not yet occupied an author of his 
authority, to raise it to a pew level as an English literary form. 

The most obvious features of The Lives <f the Pods is the 
equipoise of biography ^aud criticism. Johnson states the facts 
simply, but connects them with his impression of the writer, and, 

1 No. 91. . 

* This interview appears to have been unknown to Boswell. The authority for it is 
a sentence in the Memoirt of Hannah More (1884, vol.i, p. 174), and an obvious aUnsion 
in the conversation with John Nichols given towards the end of Boswell’s Life. 

* The evidence on the authondiip is given in Sir Walter Baleic^’s Six Eeeaye on 
Jokneon (1910), pp. 190—6, note. 

^ Johnson was asked to undertake the second edition oMiis work and regr^ted^s 
refhsafe. See Botwell^ ed. Hill, O. B, vol. m, p. 174. 
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wiMtt he paenee to the ezaiDinati<m ci poMn8» he is etiM t hinkin g of 
4i||||iirdation to the writw's peraorality. He finds the man behind 
dif^wotfc. Ihe tnith is that he was mudi more interested in the 
man than in that part of him which is the author. Of *msre poets,' 
he toougfat little; and, though he championed the dignity of author- 
ship, he churned for it no exclusive privileges, nor held that the 
poet was a man apart to be measured by standards inapplicable 
to other ifiea If the enduring freshness of X«ves o/ the Poets 
is due to any one quality more than to another, it is to Johnson’s 
inexhaustible intjpitot in toe varieties of human nature. As detailed 
biographies, they have been superseded, though they remain our 
only authority for many facts and anecdotes, and include much 
that had been inaccessible. He made researches; but they were 
* limited to his immediate needs. It is often easy to trace the 
sources of his information. He criticised Congreve’s plays with- 
out having read them for many years, and he refused for a time 
to hear Lord Marchmont’s recollections of Pope. Though, in 
general, he welcomed new details, his aim was to know enough to 
describe toe man and to bring out his individuality in toe estimate 
of his work. 

The common result of this method in criticism is that the 
critic is at his best when he is in sympathy with the writer. 
Johnson meant to be scrupulously judicial ; but he showed per- 
sonal feelings. He disliked the acrimonious politics of Milton, the 
querulous sensitiveness of Swift and toe timid foppery of Gray. 
This personal antipathy underlies his criticisms, though it is 
qualified, at times, even generously. Had Gray written often as 
in toe Elegy, he says *it had been vain to blame and useless to 
pnuse him’; and ParaMee Lost ‘is not the greatest of heroic 
pqpms only because it is not toe first’ Of Dryden and Pope he 
wrote in Mendship, and there exists no finer criticism of them. 
But no critic has been severer on Diyden^ negligences, or spoken 
more ruthlessly of toe Essay on Mem, 

The passage on I^fddas is generally regarded as an error of 
judgment \toich marks Johnson’s limitations as a critic. With 
his usual courage, he stated a. deliberate opinion. He gave 
his reasons — ^the artificiality of toe pastoral convention, the con- 
fusion of toe allegory with actual fitet and sacred truth, and the 
absence of toe feeling of real sorrow. But there is toe further 
ejq>laaation that he was opposed to some recent tendencies in 
Bngttsh*poetry. That»he had more than hyeidas in his min d 
is shown by toe emphans of his statement The same ideas 
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reai^pear in his aitictem of Collins and Gray. H0 otgeeted to tlie 
haUtof inTortingtlieotHnnKHiordarof words, and, on onaodeaaiott, 
oi^ Thomas Warton’s ‘ermiing gray’; he might also have dted 
'mantle Ua&’ It was Warton who occasioned his extemp(we 
verses beginning^ 

Whefem^er 1 tnm my view, 

All is strsnae, yet Bothinir new; 

and Warton imitated, as well as edited, the early poems of Milton. 
Warton was one of many in whom he found foults whidi he traced 
to Mflton as their original In criticising Lyddae, He had in mind 
his own contemporaries. When the new tendencies had prevailed, 
he was said to have judged by a rigorous code of criticism. 'Hiis 
code would have been difficult to reconcile with the prefoce to 
his edition of Shakespeare ; with the praise given by him to 
Homer’s heroes, that they are not described but develop tiimn- 
selves^ ; with his statement that ‘real criticism ’ shows ‘ the beauty 
of thought as formed on the workings of the human heart*; and 
with his condemnation of ‘ the cant of those who judge by prin- 
ciples rather than perception*.’ 

His views on the matter of poetry are shown in his criticism 
of Gray’s Boird : ‘ To select a singular event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by fobulous appendages of spectres and predictions, 
has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may always 
find the marvellous.’ The common growth of mother earth sufficed 
for him as for Wordsworth. The distinction which he drawrs between 
the Elegy and The Bard was that which ultimately divided 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. There was enough for him in life as 
he knew it. And there was a personal reason why, more than the 
other great writers of his centuiy, he should tend to limit nature 
to human experience. The tumult in his mind was allowed 00 
direct expression in his writings ; but it made him look upon the 
world as the battle ground of thought, and passion, and wilL 

With the revision of The Lives of the Poets, Johnson’s career 
as an author closed. * In the three years of foiling health which 
were left to him, he lived his accustomed life, honoured for the 
authority of his opinion, generous in his help to younger Writers, 
and active in domestic benevolence. He revised Crabbe’s Village, 
and dictated much to Boswell Death removed some who had 
{Jayed a great part in his later life — ^Thrale, whose house at 
Streatiiam had been a second home, and two of the pensioners in 

> BotmeU, ed. Hill, O. B. toL t, p. TV!* * 

* * lUd. voL n, p. 88. * Life ttfPcft. 
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hfa own honae at Bolt-court, Levettaad Bfca WIIHmm . Tbetribate 
ta iMtett, noUe in its restrained emotitm, is most taider of 
his poems. Hie sadness of loss was mnfaittered by Afos Hirales 
mairiage to Piocsi and the irreparable break in the long and 
happy friendeMp. He had so fitr recovered from apand 3 i<ic seianre 
as to be able, at the dose of 1783, to found the Essex-Head club. 
By its ease of access, the old man sought to supply the need of 
new company. He dined at The Club, for the last time, in June 
1784. Next month, he set out for his native dty, and returned 
by Birming^iam and Oxford, the dties of his youth. His health had 
not found any relief, and, when he reached London in November, 
was rapidly declining. He died 13 December, and, on the 20di, was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Shortly before his death, he had 
destroyed his papers. 

His long career had been uniform in its aim and methods, and 
the distinctions between his earlier and later writings are those 
which come from experience and confidence. The author of the 
prefoce to A Voyage to Ahysmtia is unmistakably the author 
of The Rambler and The Lives qf the Poets, with the same tastes 
and habits of thought^ but younger, with a shorter reach and less 
precision in his skilL There had been no discipleship, and no 
time of searching where his strength lay ; and no new influences 
had modified his purpose. The changes to be found in his work 
of forty-five years are those of a natural and undisturbed de- 
velopment, so steady that its stages cannot be minutely marked 
by us, and were probably imperceptible to himself. As he grew 
older, he related all art more and more to life. Though careful 
to give his thoughts their best expresraon, and severe on impro- 
prieties in others, he became impatient of mere proficiency in 
technique; and, though a scholar, he recognised the insufficiency 
of scholarship and the barrenness of academic pursuits. He had 
the 'purposes of life’ ever and increasingly before him, and his 
criticisms of the English poets are the richest of his works in 
worldly wisdom. 

At the same time, his style became more easy. The Latin 
element is at its greatest in The Rambler. He was then engaged 
on his DktwwMry. But he always tmided to use long words 
most when he wrote in haste ; and his revision was towards sim- 
ididty^ He used them in conversation, where alone he allowed 
bimself the liberty of a daring coinaga They were in no sense an 

* 8^ & addition to thealftrations in The Jlambier, iho cometions in The Idoet of 

Poet* as givini in Botgprdl’s lists. * 
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cmbcoidaiy^lmt part <rf the very teztare of his thoni^t *Diflbreiioe 
iA thou^ta^* he said, 'will produce diffiwenoe of language. Hetiiat 
riiinlra ^th more extent than another will want words of larger 
meaning; he that thinks with subtleiy will seek for terms of more 
nice discriminationV As we read him and accustomnnr minds to 
more with his, we cease to notice the diction. The strength of his 
thought carries the weight of his words. His meaning is never 
mistaken, though it may not be fully grasped at a glance ; for he 
puts much in small compass, and the precision of his language 
requires careful reading for its just appreciation. ' ‘Familiar but 
not coarse, and el^;ant but not ostentatious’; 'vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced -a passage ’—could thought 
be put more pointedly, or adequately, or shortly? When Latin 
diction cannot be changed without loss, or without afifeclang 
the tenor of the thought, it has made good its right His humour 
and irony found an aid in the dignified phraseology. But he also 
used simple words. Wit is 'that which he that never found it 
wonders how he missed’; ‘what he does best he soon ceases to 
do’; 'a rage for saying something when there is nothing to be 
said ’ — these, also, are typical of his style. The letter to Chester- 
field reaches its climax in the homeliest of English: 'till I am 
known, and do not want it’ 

His parodists have been peculiarly unsuccessfhL We lose their 
meaning in a jumble of pedantries ; and we do not lose Johnson’s. 
They inflate their phraseology ; but Johnson is not tumid. And 
they foiget that his balance is a balance of thought His own 
explanation still holds good; ‘the imitators of my style have not 
fait it Miss Aikin has done it the best ; for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.’ This was said in 1777. But 
better than Miss Aikin’s essay ‘On Romances’^ in the style of 28ie 
RcmMer, and the best of all the parodies, is A Critidem on tAe 
Elegy written in a Country Churchryard (1783), composed by 
John Toung, the versatile professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
designed as a continilation of The Ufe of Gray. The long list 
of his serious imitators begins with Hawkesworth and extends to 
Jefllrey*, who started by training himself in the school of the 
periodical essayists. Others, who did not take him as a model, 
profited by the example of a style in which nothing is negligent 
and nothi^ superfluous. He was the dominating influmioe in 

' no. 70. • 

* MUeeUanMm PUeei, in Ptmef by J. AUdn and A. Ci. Aikin (ICrs Barbilild), 1778. 

* See Oodcbnni, Tol. ly 81 etc. « 
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Eng|(di iHxwe throag^t the second half of the ds^teenth 
Hie lesson of disdpline required to be tang^ and it 
was learned fit>m him 1^ many whose best wmrk shows no traces 
of his manner. 

TfUi death, says Murphy, 'kept the public mind in agitation 
beyond aU former example. No literary character ever excited 
so much attention.’ Collections of stories about him had begun 
to appear in his lifetime, and now his fHends competed in serious 
biography. When Mrs Piozzi wrote her account, she had heard of 
nine others already written or in preparation. Her Anecdotes qf 
the UUe Samuel Johnson (1786) has a place by itself It preserves 
much that would have been lost; but its importance lies chiefly in 
its picture of Johnson’s character, and in its illustration of the quali- 
ties by which he was attracted. She writes with amiable pride in 
the ties that bound him to the hospitality of Streatham, and with 
an honest efibrt to rise above their quarrel If her detractors can 
And evidence of artfulness, no one can deny the clearness of her 
vision ; and, if, at times, her little vanities prevented her from seeing 
the true bearing of Johnson’s remarks,she must,at least, be admitted 
to have been happy in the selection of what she has recorded. 
There is no work of the same size as her Anecdotes that gives a 
better portrait of Johnson. In strong contrast is the Life (1787) 
by Sir John Hawkins. It is the solid book of an * unclubl^ble ’ 
magistrate and antiquary, who has much knowledge and little 
intuition. He had known Johnson for over forty years and, on 
many points, is our chief authority. Much of the value of his 
book lies in the lengthy digressions on contemporary literaturei 
His lack of sympathy made him unsuited for biography ; but 
w^ are under a debt to him for the frets which he threw to- 
gether. 

The merits of Mrs Piozzi and Hawkii)s were united and aug- 
mented by Boswell. He had been collecting material since his 
first interview in 1763. He had told Johnson his purpose by 1772, 
and he had spoken definitely of bis L\fe in a letter of 1776. After 
Johnson’s death, he set to work in earnest and spared himself no 
trouble. 

* You Qomiot he wrote in 1789,' what laboortiHiat perplexity, what 

rexataon I hare endored in arranging a prodigious mnltiplioity of materials, 
in supplying omissions, in seardihig for papers hnried in difllBrent masses, 
and this besides the eaertum of composing and poUshing: many a time 
have I thonglrt of giving it np.* 
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JBot be was confident in the result. It was to be not mer^ the 
best Ifiogn^y of Johnson, but the best Ifiography ever wri^iMi. 

*1 am abmlotely oertain,* lie said,* that my mode of UograidiyiWliidi gives 
not onlya ^M^oryof Johomm’s vtni/enrogressfimnigbt^ wor^and of Us 
nablieations, bnt a viem of his mind in his letters and eonversaiions, is the 
most perfeet that enn be.eone^ved, and will be more of a Life iban any vrorfc 
tiiat has ever yet appeured.’ 

When the book at last came out, in May 1791, the same confidence 
was expressed in the opening pai'agraphs. There, he admits that 
the idea of interspersing letters had been taken from Mason’s life of 
Gray. He had made a careful study of the art of biography; and 
the Aneod/CiM of Mrs Pioszi, which had shown the necessity of a 
careful handling of intimate material, and the fismts of Hawkins, 
which had proved the inadequacy of simple narrative, had reassured 
him that he was engaged on the real life of his friend. 

Johnson owes much to Boswell ; but it was Johnson who gave us 
BoswelL His life is the story of fidlure turned to success by an 
irresistible devotion. He had always been attracted by whatever 
won the public attention, partly from scientific curiosity, as when he 
visited Mrs Rudd, and partly with a view to his own advancement. 
In the first of his letters, he says that Hume 'is a very proper 
person for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance with.’ He 
comes to know Wilkes, but doubts 'if it would be proper to keep 
a correspondence with a gentleman in his present capacity.’ The 
chief pleasure that he foresaw in his continental tour was his 
meeting with Voltaire and Rousseau. Then, he proceeded to 
Corsica and became the friend and enthusiastic champion of PsolL 
Having received a communication on Corsican afiSurs from the 
earl of Chatham, he asks : ' Could your lordship find time to honour 
me now and then with a letter ?’ Again, he is found thinking of 
a life of lord Karnes and satisfying himself that 'he has eminence 
miou^ to merit this.’ There was cause for the sturdy laird of 
Auchinleck to complain, according to Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote, 
that his irresponsible son was always pinning himself to the tail of 
somebody or other. But, of all his heroes, Johnson al<me brought 
out the best qualities in his volatile character, and steadied him to 
the worthy use of his rare gifts. When Johnson is absent^ his 
writings possess no remarkable merit, though they have always tiie 
intmwst of being the pelluckl expression of his singular personality. 
The lAfe is the devoted and flawless recognition of an influence 
whidi he knew that his nature had reqnir^ ^ * 

Bom at Edinburgh in 1740, the son of a Soottich advocate who 
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toiA: Ids title as a judge from his aodent estate of Auddnledk io 
Ayr^Mre, Boswell reluctantly adopted the fiunily profession of law, 
and^ after studying at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Uteedit» was 
to the Scottish bar in 1766« His heart was never in a legal career, 
and, to the last, he had a fond belief in sudden and splendid suc- 
cess in literature or politics. His earliest work appeared in Tht 
Scots Magaaim, but has not boon identified. He wrote much verse 
and published An Elegy on the death of an amiable young lady 
(1761), An Ode to Tragedy, dedicated to himself (1761), and The 
Chub at Newmorha, a humorous description of his experiences 
as the guest of Ihe Jockey club (1762). Several of his earUest 
pieces are printed in A CoMeeUon of Original Poems, by the 
Bev. Mr BlaeMoek and other Scotch Gentlemm (1760—2), the 
second volume of which he edited ^ He frequented the literary 
society of Edinburgh, founded the jovial ‘Soaping Club’ and 
engaged in regular correspondence with his frieilds. The Letters 
between the Hon. Andrew Erskine and James BosweiH Esq., in 
which, also, there is much verse, he published in 1763. ‘ They have 
made ourselves laugh,’ says the advertisement; ‘ we hope they will 
have the same effect upon other people.’ They were hardly worth 
publishing, though we should be sorry now not to have them. In 
the description of a long series of daydreams, given with the 
characteristic vanity which is always saved by its frankness, he 
sa^: 

I am thinking of the perfect knowledge which I shsU acquire of men and 
manners, of the intimades which 1 fdwll have the honour to form with the 
learned and ingenious in every science, and of the many amnidng literary 
anecdotes which I shall ^ck up. 

This was published, from Flexney’s shop in Holbom, in the very 
month ibat he met Johnson in Davies’s parlour. Shortly before 
tins, be had brought out, with Erskine and <^rge Dempster, his 
two associates in much of his early work^ the rare CriHecd Stric- 
tures on Mallet’s Elvira. He returned to Edinbuigh from his 
continental travels in 1766, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
midst of the excitement about the Douglas cause, found in it 
material for Dorando (June 1767), which recounts the points at 
issue under a Spanish disguise, and appeared immediately before 
the thirteen Scottish judgee^ by a majority of one, arrived at a 
decision contrary to his wishes. The little story went into three 

1 The numnaeriptB of numy of Bo8W(ril’B poem* written between 1760 and 1768, mv^ 
of ihAi Qiipiiiited, are in tho Sodloian litoaiy — MS Douoo 198. Tha collection mcludce 
a ‘Han of a Volume of Poeme to be pablidwd for me by Beoket and Dahotde.’ 
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editioDB within a fortaig^t» but it now disappoints tiie hopes 
ezdted hy its rarity. As the case was sent up to the House of 
Lords, where the decision was ultimately reversed, Boswdl con- 
tinued to write about it and brought out the more serious Ettmee 
€(fOie Douffias Came (November 1767X He took an enei^tic 
part in the riotous controverey concerning the Edinburgh stage 
and supplied the prologue for ihe opening of the first licensed 
theatre in Scotland^ At the same time, he was engaged on his 
Corsican experiences. An AecoutU of Cortim had been read by 
Lord Hailes in manuscript in June 1767> and was issued in March 
1768. It is Boswell’s first considerable book, an<]^ indeed, his only 
book, apart firom ihose concerned with Johnson, that had a chance 
of being remembered on its merits. It won what he caUs ‘amazing 
celebrity ’ ; he could boast that he wmi ‘ really the great man now.’ 
His head was full of Corsica and was not to emptied of it, even 
on Johnson’s adrice. He made a collection of twenty letters by 
himself and others, and published them imder the title HnttsA 
Eernye m fa/wmr of (he Bram Corsicam (Januaiy 1769); and, 
in the following September, he appeared at the Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford in the dress of an armed Corsican chief and 
recited a poem that ‘preserved the true Corsican character.’ A 
description of the proceedings, an account of himself, and the poem 
were immediately contributed by him to The London Magasm^ 
*Two months later, he married, and then tried to settle to his 
legal practice. From this time, the infiuence of Johnson, already 
evident in An Account qf Cordca, grew steadily stremger. He 
was not satisfied with Edinburgh after the splendour of London. 
‘The unpleasing tone, the rude fiuniliarity, the barren conver- 
sation,’ he complains, ‘really hurt my feelinga’ But he had 
to content himself with lengthy visits to London in vacation, 
which were the more indispensable when Johnson had procur^ 
his election to The Gub, and he had become a proinrietor of 
The London Maga/mne. He contributed to it, monthly, a series 
of seventy periodical <essayB called The H^ffgodMndrkudi (1777 — 
83), for which he found much material in himself. There is also 
much in them that was inspired by the d omina ting frienddiip. 
They take Ute Raedder as their m^el, and are the most John- 
sonian of his writings. After the death of his father and his own 

^ The prologue was printed in The Scott Magatine tot November 1767 ; eee, alio, The 
Suropean Magatine for May 1791 and Dibdin, J. 0., AwnHU of the Edinhurgh Stage 
(1888), pp. 148 — 8, and 498, The Songt in the JwitieUky Opera, privatelyl^rinied for 
Alexander Boawell in 1816, belong to ihia time. 
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moQiMdon to Audiinlec^ in 1782, he torned to politics, and carried 
outipds amhition of becoming a member of tiie hlnglish bar, but to 
no purpose. He stood for parliament, and published two letters 
‘to tiie people of Scotland’; one, On the Pre»ent State qf the 
2fatioH (1783), and the other. On the Alarming Attempt to 
i/Htfiringe tJte ArtuAes of the Union (1786). All he ’obtained was the 
recordership of Carlisle, which he soon resigned. In his last years, 
which were saddened by the loss of his wife and troubled vrith 
financial difficulties, he is still found hoping that practice may 
come at any time and expecting ‘a capital prize.’ He confesses 
that he no longer lives with a view to have surprising incidents, 
^ough he is still desirous that his life ‘ should teiU But he begins 
to waken from the long delusion and, in a melancholy moment, 
admits: ‘I certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment.’ 
He was then on the point of achievement His life was to tell 
better than he knew, and in another way than he had hoped. His 
friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself. Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of his early verse in No AhciitAon of Slavery ; or the 
Univereal Empire of Love (April 1791)\ And, when the effort 
of producing the great work is over, there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony, 
and cheered by large sales and the preparation of new editions. 
He died in London, 19 May 1796. From 1768 to within a few weeksf 
of his death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Gluvias in Cornwall ; and these letters, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published in 1857, give us his real autobiography*. They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from his Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘ Memoirs ’ in the European Magazine of 1791 *. 

> A copy of this rare piece is now in the Bodleian^libraiy. It wee for long 
ful if it had been pabUshed, but a teriew with oopioue extracts had been gwen in J ne 


^entleman'a Magtieine for April 1791. . « a 

> Boswell thought of an autobiography. ‘ My joumal/he says, f * 

for a very oorious narrative ^ (letter to Temple, 22 May ^789). T e rs 
ioomal is in his letter to Temple of 16 December 1768. The journal ^stroy J , 

but a portfolio of papers, each inscribed ‘Boswelliana,’ aua 

poBsession of the marquess of Crewe, and were edited by Charles ^ 
Grampian club in 1874. Boswell thought also of editions of Johnwn s poems, 
Walton’s Xfivss, and the autobiography of Sir Robert Sibbald ; a “““ . 

merit of Addon’s poetry ; histories of Sweden, James I, an ® * 

Thomas Bnddiman ; and an acconnt of the Isle of Man. These, and oth«s, are men- 
tione»in fiie Life of Johnton •, and yet other projects are 

» If hedid not write these ‘ Memoirs,’ he oertamly supphed their matena . 

z. L. X. OH. rih. ' 
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If show why his descendants decided on a holocaiwt his 
papen^ th^ also ezidain the attraction which he exerted on t^ose 
who took the trouble to try to understand him. 

Bnty if Boswell without Johnson would have been forgotten, it 
was his own talent that gave the L{fe its surpassing excellence. 
Whenever he writes of Johnson, he succeeds in giving the imiwes- 
sion that he saw things as they were, and not through the spectades 
of his own personality. He never tried to conceal the imrt that 
he played; and yet, despite his vanities, and they were many, he 
knew how to make his readers think that they are looking at the 
facts for themselves. The very freedom from s^ilf-consciousness 
which was no help to his career was a great part of the secret of 
his skill in descriptioa It also provided him with material denied 
to less sympathetic natures. 'No man,’ he said, 'has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than I have beea I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality.’ Johnson, too, 
tells us that ' Mr Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made every body 
communicative.’ He never tired of arranging new situations, in 
order to see what they would bring forth ; and his interpretations 
of what he found are strong testimony to his insight into character 
and to his judgment Minute as his observations are, he never 
offers a meaningless dCtaiL It is easy to understand why Johnson 
made him postpone the Joumai of a Towr to Hebrides, which 
was intended as a supplement to his own Jowmey. He had given 
'notions rather than facts’; but Boswell had contrived to make 
the facts give Johnson, llie reproduction of his sayings and 
experiences was too minute to be published during his lifetime, 
and was more decently delayed till the year after his death The 
Life does not surpass the Jovmal in the sense of actuality ; but 
it is a greater achievement He had met Johnson only on some 
two hundred and seventy days, scattered over twenty-one yeail, 
and his material had to be gathered from many sources. He 
selects and arranges ; he places his frets in the light and per- 
spective that will create the situation; and Johnson lives in his 
pagea And he had the gift of the perfect style for his kind of 
biography— a style of no marked individuality, but easy, clear and 
flexible, which does its duty without attracting attention, and re- 
;quires to be examined to have its excellence recognised. 

* The Jowmal was leTieed by Malone while it was going through the preee. Malone 
also revised the L^e, and, on Boswell’s death, completed the preparation of the third 
and final edition. ^ 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

*No man,’ wrote that authoritative but 'autocratic biographer, 
John Forster, ‘ever put so much of himself into his books as 
Gk>ldsmith, from the beginning to the very end of his career.’ To 
many authors, this saying is only partly applicable; but it is 
entirely applicable to the author of The Yica/r of Wah^fidd. His 
life and his works are intimately connected. They accompany and 
interpret each other in such a way as to make them practically 
inseparable ; and it is, therefore, appropriate, as well as convenient, 
to treat them, so to speak, in the piece, rather than to attempt any 
distribution of the subject into divisions and sub-dirisions of 
history and criticism. 

Concerning Goldsmith’s early years, there is much that is 
obscure, or that, in any case, cannot be accepted without rigorous 
investigation. He left his native island when he was three-and- 
twenty, and never returned to it. Those who, like Glover and 
Cooke, wrote accounts of him shortly after his death, were the 
humbler associates of his later and more famous years, while the 
professedly authentic ‘Memoir’ drawn up under the nominal 
superintendence of bishop Percy, and the mucb quoted letter 
of Anuesley Strean in Mangin’s Eaea/y on Light Reading, did not 
see the light until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when 
Goldsmith had long been dead. It fi^ows that much of the 
information thus collected after date must have been imperfect 
and contradictory, often extracted from persons more fomiliar 
irith his obscure beginnings than witb his later eminence, and, 
possibly, in answer to those unsatisfEustory leading questions which 
usually elicit not so much the truth as what the querist widies to 
establish. 

Goldsmith was bom on 10 November 1728 ; and it is usually 
held i^t the place ^f his nativity was I^dlas, or PaUasmore, 
a village near Ballymahon, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 

*. . . 1^2 
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But it has also been plausibly contended, though actual proof 
is not forthcoming, Ibat his true birthplace was Smith-Hill house, 
Elphin, Boscommon, the residence of his mother’s &ther, Oliver 
Jones, a clergyman and master of ibe Elphin diocesan school His 
own &ther, Charles Goldsmith, was, likewise, a clergyman of the 
established church. When Oliver came into the world, Charles Gold- 
smith was acting as<assistant to an uncle whose name was Green, 
the rector of Kilkenny West, and eking out a scanty subsistence 
by farming a few fields. In 1730, Green died ; and Charles Gold- 
smith, succeeding to the vacant rectorate, transferred his residence 
to the hamlet of Lissoy, in Westmeath, a little toibhe right of the 
road fh>m Ballymahon to Athlona At this time, he had five 
children, two sons and th|^ daughters, Oliver being the fifth 
child and second son. As edready stated, the accounts of his 
earliest years are contradictory. By some, he was regarded as 
thick-witted and sullen ; to others, he seemed alert and intelligent. 
That he was an adept at all boyish sports is admitted ; and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses early. His first notable 
instructor was the village schoolmaster, Thomas, or ‘Paddy,’ 
Byrne, who had been a quartermaster in queen Anne’s wars. 
Byrne was also a local rimer, and had even composed an Irisli 
version of the Oeorgies. His endless stories of his continental 
adventures, and his inexhaustible legends of ghosts and banshees, 
held his pupils spellbound ; and, by (^Idsmith’s fitmily, were, later, 
made responsible for much of ‘that wandering and unsettled turn 
which so much appeared in his future life.’ When Goldsmith was 
seven or eight, he was attacked by confiuent smallpox, wlpch 
scarred him terribly and probably added not a little to the 
‘exquisite sensibility of contempt’ with which he seems to have 
been bom. With this, at all events, is connected one of the two 
most-repeated anecdotes of his childhood. A ne’er-do-well relation 
asked him heartlessly when he meant to grow handsome, to which, 
after an awkward silence, he replied, ‘I mean to get better, sir, 
when yon do.’ The other story also illustrates an unexpected gift 
of repartee. At a party in his imcle’s house, during the pause 
between two country-dances, little Oliver capered out, and 
executed an extempore hornpipe. His deeply-pitted face and 
ungainly figure caused much amusement ; and the fiddler, a lad 
named Gumming, celled out ‘^Esop.’ To which the dancer promptly 
answered; 

Heralds, proclaim aloud! all sayiKtr, a * 

See JBsop dandnsr, and his Monkey 1187109, 
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ifc onoe tmiBferring the lan^ to hia dde. Whether improvised 
cir%vmembered, the retort certiunly riiows intdUectual alacrity. 

From Byme, Goldsmith passed to the school at Elplun, of 
which his grand&ther had been master; thence to Aflilone, 
and, finally, to Edgeworthstown, where his preceptor, I^trick 
Hughes, seems to have understood him better than his previous 
instructors. Hughes penetrated his' superficial obtuseness, re- 
cogni^d his exceptionally sensitive temperament, and contrived, 
at any rate, to think better of him than some of his playmates 
who only succeeded in growing up blockheada There were 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of his studies — ^his fondness for 
Ovid and Horace, his hatred of Cicero and his delight in Livy 
and Tacitus ; of his prowess in boyish sports and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences that belongs one of the most popular of the incidents 
which exemplify the connection between his life and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his last holiday, full of the 
youthful pride begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea in 
his pocket, he lingered on his road, with the intention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and he 
found himself at Ardagh, where, with much importance, he 
enquired of a passer-by for ‘the best house’ (hostelry) in the 
neighbourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, formerly fencing master to the marquis of 
Granby, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely directed him to 
the residence of the squire of the place, Mr Featherston. Hither 
G<ddsmith straightway repaired, oinlered supper, invited his host, 
according to custom, to drink with him, an^ being by that 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot cake 
for his breakfast. Not until his departure next morning was it 
disclosed that he had been entertaineddn a private house. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those afthr-critics of 8he Stoops 
to CongpMT who r^arded the central idea of that comedy — ^the 
mistaking of a gentleman’s residence for an inn — as uqjustifiably 
farfetched. Here, in Goldsmith’s own life, was the proof of ito 
probability. 

At this date, he must have been between fourteen and fifteen ; 
and, whatever his ability, it seems to have been decided that he 
shdhldt follow his elder brother Henry to Trinity coll^;e, Dublin, 
though not wifh> the same advantages. Henry Goldsmith, who 
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wai five or six yean his senior, had gone as a pendonar 

and obtained a sdiolarahipi. For Oliver, this 'was imjnracticaBle. 
ffis fether, a poor man, had, from frmily pride, further crippled 
himself ^7 undertaking to portion his second daughter, Catherine, 
who had dhmdestjnely married the son of a rich neighbour. In 
these circumstances, nothing was open to Ooldsmith but to obtain 
his university education as a poor scholar, a semi-menial condition 
whidi, to one already morbidly sensitive, could not foil ,to be 
distastefhl. For a long time, he fought doggedly against his frte ; 
but, .at length, yielding to the x>ersuasions of a« friendly uncle 
Contarine, who had himself gone through the same ordeal, he 
was admitted to Trinity college as a sizar on 11 June 1744, 
taking up his abode in one of the garrets of what was then 
the eastern side of Parliament square. 

The academic career thus inauspiciously begun was not 
worshipful From the outset, he was dispirited and disappointed, 
and, consequently, without energy or enthusiasm. Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in his tutor, a clergyman named Theaker Wilder, 
who, though his bad qualities may have been exaggerated, was 
* certainly harsh and unsympathetia His forte, too, was mathe- 
matics, which Goldsmith, like Swift, like Gray, like Johnson, 
detested as cordially as he detested the arid logic of ‘Dutch 
Burgersdyck’ and Polish Smiglesiua According to Stubbs’s 
Hietory of the University of DubUn, 

Oliver Geldsmith is recorded on one or two ocoanons as being remarkably 
diligent at Morning Leotnre; again, as oaniioned for bad answering at 
Morning and Greek Lectures; and flnaUy, as put down into the next tdass 
for neglect of his studies. 

To this, he added other enormities. He was noted, as was Johnson 
at Oxford, for much ‘lounging about the college gate’; and fo{ 
his skill on tha;t solace to melancholy and laborum didce lemmen, 
the German flute, of which, as readily as his own ‘ Man in Black,’ 
he had apparently mastered the ‘Ambusheer.’ He became involved 
in various scrapes, notably a college riot, including that ducking 
of a bedlifi’ afterwards referred to in the firet version of The 
DtnMe Trtm^ormation, on which occasion he was publicly 
admoni^ed quod sediiUmi fomsset et twmvdtucmtibus opem 
tuUsset. Becovering a little from the stigma of this disgrace 
by gaining a small (Smythe) exhilntion, he was imprudmit enough 
to celebrate his success by a mixed entmininment, in,4rhat (mly 
by courtesy could be called his ‘apartments.’* - ^ thee<i1l>tt|HfleB, 
tkw exasperated Wilder made irrupriom.^kiiiii|^|ringf down the 
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uofoitunate hoBt, who^ aftw forthwith selling his bcxdm, ran aw»y, 
mgkely bound, as on sabseqnent occasions, for America. But a. 
reconciliation with his tutor was patched up by Oliver’s brother 
Heniy ; and he returned to his college to eigoy the half-peace 
of the half-pardoned. His fother was now dead ; and he was 
miserably poor. He managed, however, to take his B.A degree 
on 27 February 1749, and quitted the university without 
regret,, leaving l^hind him a scratched signature on a window 
pane (still preserved), an old lexicon scored with ‘promises to 
pay ’ and a reputation for supplementing his scanty means by the 
ballads (unluckily not preserved) which he was accustomed to 
write and afterwards sell for five shi ll i n gs a head at the Reindeer 
in Mountrath court, stealing out at nightfall — so runs the 
tradition — ^to ‘ snatch the fearfol joy ’ of hearing them sung. It 
must have been the memory of these things which, years after, 
at Sir William Chambers’s, made him fiing down his cards, and 
rush hurriedly into the street to succour a poor ballad-woman, 
who had apparently, like Rubini, les loumm dam la voix. 

What was to happen next? For a (^Idsmith of the Qoldsmiths, 
there was no career but the church; and he was too young to be 
ordained. Thereupon ensued an easy, irresponsible time, which 
the new B.A. spent very much to his own satisfBM^ion. He was 
supposed to be qualifying for orders ; .but he had never any gi'eat 
leaning that way. ‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig, when he 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when he generally dressed in 
brown,’ observes one of his characters in The Citizen of the Worldy 
was ‘ a restraint upon his liberty.’ Hence, as his biographer Prior 
sagaciously says, ‘there is reason to believe that at this time he 
foUowed no systematic plan of study.’ On the contrary, he passed 
his time wandering, like Addison’s Will Wimble, from one relative 
to another, fishing and otter-hunting in the isleted river Inny, 
playing the flute to his cousin Jane Ccmtarine’s harpsichord, or 
presiding at the ‘free and easys’ held periodically at Oeorge 
Coi^ra.y’s inn at Ballymahon, where, for the benefit of posterity, 
he doubtless made acquaintance with Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
Dick Muggins the exciseman and that other genteel and punctilious 
humourist who never ‘danced his bear’ except to Arne’s ‘Water 
parted’ or the minuet in Handel’s Ariadne. But these Molent 
delights’ could have only one sequel When, in 1761, he presmrted 
hims^ to. Dr Synge, ^bishop of Mphin, for ordination, he was 
S^eth^; college reputation had preceded him ; 
whethmf', as cm j||mt^occasion, he was found‘ not qualified,' or 
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whetiier (as legend has it) he pushed his avarsion from clerical 
. costume so &r as to appear in flmning scarlet smallclothes — these 
questions are still debated. That another calling must be chosen 
was the only certidn outcome of this mishap. He first turned to 
the next refiige of lettered unemployment, tuition. Having, in 
this uray, accumulated some thirty pounds, he bought a horse, and 
once more started* for America. Before six weeks were over, 
he had returned penniless, on an animal only fit for the baker’s 
yard, and seemed nmvely surprised that his fidends were not 
rejoiced to see him. Law was next thought of ; and, to this end, 
his uncle Gontaiine equipped him with fifty pounds. But he was 
cozened by a sharper on his way to London, and once more came 
back — ^in bitter self-abasement. In 1752, his longsufiering uncle 
for the last time fitted him out, this time to study physic at 
Edinburgh, which place, wonderful to relate, he safely reached. 
But he never saw Ireland, or his kind relative, again. 

After two years’ stay in the Scottish capital, where more 
memories survive of his social success than of his studies, he took 
his departure for Leyden, nominally to substitute the lectures 
of Albinus for the lectures of Monro. At Leyden, he arrived in 
1754, not without some picturesque and, possibly, romanced 
adventures related in a letter to Contarina The names of Gaubius 
and other Batavian professors figure glibly and sonorously in his 
future pages ; but that he had much experimental knowledge of 
their instruction is doubtful His name is not enrolled as a 
‘ Stud. Litt.’ in the Album Academicum of Leyden university, nor 
is it known where he received that ‘commission to slay’ which 
justified him in signing himself ‘M.B.’ It was ceiiainly not at 
Padua and enquiries at Leyden and Louvain were made by 
Prior without success. But the Louvain records were destroyed 
in the revolutionary wars. That, however, his stay at Leyden 
was neither prosperous .nor prolonged is plain. He fell again 
among thieves ; and, finally, like Holbeig, or that earlier ‘Peregrine 
of Odcombe,’ Thomas Ooryat of the CrudiUes, set out to make the 
grand tour on foot ‘Hand inexpertm loqwor,’ he wrote, later, in 
praising this mode of locomotion ; though, on second thoughts, he 
suppressed the quotation as an undignified admission. He went, 
first, to' Flanders ; then passed to France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, supporting himself, much as George Primrose does in 
The Yica/r of Wak^fidd, by playing the fiute, and by oocasiomd 
disputations at convents or universities, ^ir,’ said Bosvett to 
^ TAe 21Jaly 1894. 
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JaiauB(m(who seems to have sustained the pan witihont UenchingX 
‘bk^Hspuled his passage through Europe.’ At some period of 
his wanderings he must have sketched a part of The TrameUer, 
spedmens of which he sent from Switzerland to his brother Henry. 
After a year’s wandering, he landed at Dover on \ February 1756, 
‘his whole stock of cash,’ says an early biographer, ‘amounting 
to no more than a few half-pence.’ By this time, he was seven- 
and-tw^ty. 

His vocation was still as visionary as were his means of subsis- 
tence. He is supposed to have tried strolling, and was certainly 
anxious to play ‘ Scrub ’ in later years. For a season, he was an 
apothecary’s assistant on Fish street hilL Hence, with some as- 
sistance ftom an Edinburgh friend. Dr Sleigh, he ‘proceeded’ a 
poor physician in the Bankside, Southwark — ^the region afterwards 
remembered in An Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaize. He is next found 
as corrector of the press to Richardson, at Salisbury court. Then, 
drifting insensibly towards literature, to which he seems never to 
have intentionally shaped his course, he is (again like his own George 
Primrose) an usher at the ‘classical Academy’ of Dr Milner of 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to the 
author of Clarieaa ; and, at Milner’s table, he encountered the 
bookseller Ralph Griffiths, proprietor of The' Monthly Review. 
Struck by some remark on the part of Milner’s latest assistant, 
and seeking for new blood to aid him in his campaign against 
Hamilton’s Critical Review, Griffiths asked Goldsmitli whether 
he could furnish some ‘specimens of criticism.’ An arrangement 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckham, 
Goldsmith was to receive, with bed and boar^ a salary which 
Percy calls ‘handsome,’ Prior ‘adequate’ and Forster ‘small’ 
F^r this, he was to labour daily from nine till two (or later) on 
copy-of-all-work for his master’s magazine. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith’s turning-point; and he had 
reached it by accident rather than design. Divinity, law, physic — 
he had tried them all ; but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
his duties ‘ at the Sign of the Dunciad,’ in Paternoster row, began 
his definite bondage to the ‘antigwa Mater of Grub Street’ ; and 
we may pause for a moment to examine his qualifications for his 
difficult career. They -were more considerable than one would 
imagine from his vagrant, aimless past He was a foir clasrical 
scholar, more advanced than might be supposed from his own 
modAt admissi<m to Mialone, that he could ‘turn mi ode of Horace 
into English bettej: than any of them’ ; and. as that sound critic 
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and Goldgmithian, tlie late Sidney Irwin, remained, it is not 
necessary to make him respondUe for the graceless Gredk of 
Mr Ephraim Jenkinson. In English poetry, he was &r seen, 
especially in Dryden, ^wift, Prior, Johnson, Pope and Gay. He 
had a good knowledge of Shakespeare ; and Was fiuniliar with 
the comic dramatist^ particularly his compatriot Farquhar. 
French he had acquired before he left Ireland, and he had 
closely studied Moli^re, La Fontaine and the different copectimis 
of ana. For Voltaire, he had a sincere admiration ; and, whether 
he actually met him abroad or not, it is probable "his own native 
styl^ clear and perspicuous as it was from the first, had been 
developed and perfected by the example of the wonderful writer 
by whom the adjective was regarded as the enemy of the noun, 
finally, he had eqjoyed considerable experience of humanity, 
though mostly in the rough; and, albeit his standpoint as a 
pedestrian ha^ of necessity, limited his horizon, he had ‘observed 
the £eu»’ of the countries through which he had travelled, making 
his own deductions. On what he had seen, he had refiected, and, 
when he sat down to the ‘desk’s dead wood’ in Paternoster row, 
his initial equipment as a critic, apart from his individual genius, 
must have been superior, in variety and extent, at all events, to 
that of most of the literary gentlemen, not exclusively hacks, 
who did Griffiths’s notices in The MovUMy R&oim). 

Even in his first paper, on The Mythology of the GeUw, by 
Mallei^ the translator of the Edda, he opened with a statement 
which must have been out of the jog-trot of the Dwndad traditions. 

‘The learned on this ride the Alps,’ he said, ‘have longr laboured in the 
Antiquities of Greece and Borne, but almost totally neglected their own; like 
Conquerors who, while they have made inroads into the territories of their 
nrighbonrs, have left their own natnral dominions to desolation.* 

• 

It would be too much to trace the Rdiquee of EngUih Poetry 
to this utterance; but. (as Forster says) ‘it is wonderful what 
a word in season from a man of genius may do, even when the 
genius is hireling and*obscure and only labouring for the bread it 
eats.’ Memiwhile, the specimen review ‘from the gentleman who 
8ign% D,’ although printed with certain omissions, secured Gold- 
smith’s entry to Griffiths’s pniodicid, and he criticised some ndtaUe 
books — Home’s Dougkie, Burke On ihe BuXdime, Gray’s Odes, the 
Ootmomenr, Smollett’s History — ^titles which at least prove that, 
utility man as he was, his competence was recognised firom tiie 
first The review of Gray, whose remoteness and ‘obscurity’ he 
regretted, and whom he advised to take counsel of Isocrates and 
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the peoide^’ was, neTertheless, tiie last of his oontributionB 
to Monthly Review. Whether the fault lay in his own restless 
nature, or whetiier he resented the vexalioas editing of his work 
by the bookseller and his wife, the fact remains that, with 
September 1767, Goldsmith’s permanent connection with Griffiths 
came to a close ; and, for the next few months, he subsisted by 
contiibuting to 7/^ LUertvry Magazine and by other miscdlaneous 
practice of the pen. 

At this point, however, emerges his first prolonged literary 
efibrt, the remarkable rendering of the Memoirs of Jean Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, ‘a I^testant condemned to the Galleys of France 
for his Religion,’ which was published in February 1768. This 
translation, perhaps because it has been sometimes confused with 
that issued by the Religious Tract Society, has never received the 
attention it deserves. It is an exceedingly free and racy version 
of one of the most authentic records of the miseries ensuing on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and Goldsmith, drudge as he was 
supposed to be, has treated his theme sympathetically. He may, 
indeed, have actually seen Marteilhe in Holland ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was attracted to the subject by the 
advertisement, in The MontMy Review for May 1767, of the 
French originaL The book is fill! of interest; and, as the fight 
of The Nightingale with the galleys, and the episode of Goigon, 
the young cadet of the Aubusson regiment, prove, by no means 
deficient in moving and romantic incident. Why, on tMs occasion. 
Goldsmith borrowed as his pseudonym the name of an old college- 
fellow, James Willington, it is idle to enquire. In his signed 
receipt, still extant, to Edward Dilly, for a third share in the 
volumes, they are expressly described as *my translation,’ and it 
is qsefiil to note that the mode of sale, as will hereafter be seen, 
is exactly that subsequently adopted for the sale of The Vicar 
((f Walcejidd. , 

Anonymous or pseudonymous, MarteUhe’s Memoirs had little 
efiect on Goldsmith’s fortunes ; and the twenty pounds he received 
for the MS in January 1768, must have been quickly spent, for 
he was shortly at Peckham again, vaguely hoping that his old 
master would procure him a medical appointment on a fore^m 
station. It ^as, no doubt, to obtain funds for his outfit that he 
Wan to plan W next book, An Enquiry into the Present State 
(if Polite Learning in Enropef for we find him in this year 
soliciting; subscriptions .from his friends in Ireland. When, at 
last, the nomination arrived, it was merely that of {diysidan to 
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a Coromandel factory. What was worse, for some obscure reason, 
it came to nothing; Mid his next move was to present Ifimself 
at Surgeons’ hall — ^Uke Smollett’s Roderick Random — as a ship’s 
hospital mate, with the result that, in December, he was rejected 
as ‘not qualifi^’ To put the seal on his embarrassments, this new 
effort involved him in fresh difSculties with his former employer, 
Griffiths, who had helped him to appear in decent guise before 
the examiners— difficulties from which he only extricatojl himself 
with much humiliation by engaging to write a life of Voltaire. 

We next find him domiciled at 12 Green Arbour court, Little 
Old BaileyS where, in March 1759, Percy, who tiad recently made 
his acquaintance through Grainger of The 8ngm Cane, one of the 
staff of The MonMy Beoiew, paid him a visit He discovered him 
in a miserable room, correcting the proofs of his Enquiry, which 
appeared in the following month. For a small duodecimo of two 
hundred pages, it is, beyond doubt, ambitiously labelled. The 
field was too wide for so brief a survey; and, although the author 
professed that his sketch was mostly ‘taken upon the spot,’ it was 
obvious that he was imperfectly equipped for his task. What he 
had himself seen he described freshly and forcibly; and what 
he knew of the conditions of letters in England he depicted with 
feeling. He might talk largely of the learning of ‘Luitprandus’ and 
the ‘philological performances’ of Constantinus Afer; but what 
touched him more nearly was the mercantile avidity and sordid 
standards of the London bookseller, the hungry rancour of the 
venal writers in his pay, the poverty of the poets, the slow 
rewards of genius. Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
Enquiry are, primarily, that it is Goldsmith’s earliest original 
work ; and, next, that it is wholly free from that empty orotundity, 
that ‘didactic stiffiaess of wisdom,’ which his French models h<id 
led him to regard as flie crying sin of his English contemporaries. 
To be ‘dull and dronish,’ he held, was ‘an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio.’ ‘The most diminutive son of fome, or of 
fomine, has his we and his ue, his JvrsBye and his eeeon^e as 
methodicid as if bound in cowhide, and closed with clasps of brass.’ 
On the whole, the little book was well received, notwithstanding its 
censure of the two leading Eeeiewe, and the foct that the chapter 
‘Of the Stage,’ enforcing, as it did, Ralph’s earlier Cam o/AwUwre 

by Pro/eeeion, gave Garrick lasting oflbnce — a circumstance to 

• 

^ These premises were subseqaentlj occupied by Smith, Elder & Co.^as The 
ComhiU Magazine printing office, to which Thaokeraf sent his proofs. KCf. Round- 
about Paper^ * De FinidiM,’ August 1862, at end.) 
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may be traced not only some of Goldsmith’s later dramatic 
dif&c^ties, but that popular 'poor Poll’ couidet of whidi the 
portable ^reclai^ rather than the truth has done much wrong 
to Goldsmith’s roputatioa To be as easily remembered as a 
limerick is no small help to a malihious epigram. 

At this date, beyond a few lines dated 'Edinburgh, 1763,’ the 
instalment of The Traveller sent to Henry Goldsmith from Switser- 
land, and the Deeeription of an Author's Bedihamber included 
in another letter to the same address, little had been heard of 
Goldfflnith’s verse, although he had written vaguely of himself 
as a 'poet’ In the Enquiry, however, he published his first 
metrical efibrt^ a translation of a Latin prologue in that recondite 
Macrobius with a quotation from whom, after an uncommunicative 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on his first arrival at 
Oxford. In the little periodical called The Bee, with which 
Goldsmith followed up the Enquiry, he induded several rimed 
contributions Of these, only one, some 'topical’ stanzas. On the 
Death of Wolfe, is absolutely originaL But the rest antidpate 
some of his later excellences — and personal opinions. In the 
Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaixe, he laughs at the &shion, set by Gray, 
of funereal verse, and, in the bright little quatrains entitldl The 
Gift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior. But, what is 
more, he begins to exhibit his powers as a critic and essayist, 
to write character sketches in the vein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A CUy Night-Piece, still remains a most 
touching comment on the shame of dties ; another, the Lnciauic 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, 'coach’), in whidi 
Johnson, rejected by Jehu as a passenger for his Dieti/on/a/ry, is 
accepted on the strength of his Rambler, may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after, loved him with 
a growling but genuine affection. The though brief-lived, 
with similar things in The Busy Body and The Lad^s Magamne, 
also brought him to the notice of some others, who, pecuniarily, 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
the new venture. The British Magazine, and bustling John 
Newbery of St Paul’s churchyard, for a new paper. The Public 
Ledger. 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts. Goldsmith 
wrote two of his best essays, A Reverie in the Bocvds Head Tavern 
at Ewtf^ieap, and thp semi -autobiographic Adventures of a 
StroUing Player \ for Newbery, the Chinese Letters, afterwards 
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^iliiocSxAwTheCIi^^ Hiis production was hiB first 

permanent snopess. With its assumed orientidism, as witi» what 
it borrows fitnu Montesquieu or his imitators, we can dispmise, 
although it may be noted that a summary of the rices of the Con- 
temporary novel, long suppoied to be Goldsmith’s own, is a literal 
transcript of bu Halde. What is most enduring in the coirer 
spondence of lien Chi Altangi is the fuller revelation, already 
begun in The Bee, of Gk>ld8mith as a critic, a humourist and 
a social historiographer. It is Goldsmith on quacks 'and con- 
noisseurs, on travellers’ tales and funeral pomp, on mad dogs, on 
letters and the theatre, on such graver themes* as the penal laws 
and public morality, to whom we turn most eagerly now. And 
of even greater interest than their good sense and good humour, 
their graphic touches and kindly shrewdness, is the evidence which 
these passages afford of the coming creator of Dr Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. In the admirable portrait of ‘the Man in Black,’ 
with his reluctant benevolence and his Goldsmith fomily traits, 
there is a foretaste of some of the attractive peculiarities of the 
vicar of Wakefield, while, in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his parrot chatter about the countess 
of All-Night and the duke of Piccadilly, set to the forlorn burden 
of ‘Lend me Half-a-Orown,’ he. adds a character sketch, however 
lightly touched, to that imperishable and, happily, inalienable 
gallery which contains the finished fiill-lengths of Parson Adams 
and Squire Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘ My Uncle Toby.’ 

The last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761, and, 
in May of the following year, the collection was issued in two 
volumes as The Citizen qf tiie World, a phrase first used in Letter 
XX, and, perhaps, suggested by Bacon’s Easaye (no. xm). At this 
date, Gk)ldsmith had moved from the Little Old Bailey to 6 Wine 
Office court, Meet street, where, on 31 May, he had been visit^' by 
Johnson. He had beqp editing The La^e Magcmne, in i^ch 
aiq)eared the Memoire of Voltaire Composed by him for Griffiths 
He wrote a pamphlet on the popular imposture, the Cock lane 
ghost, and he compiled or revised A History of MecHendmegh, 
the native country of king George Ill’s consort He published an 
anecdotical lAfe of Ruduurd Nash, the ffintastic old king of Bath, 
and seven volumes of Phxtareh’s Lives. More important than these 
activities, however, was the preparation of The Viea/r of Wdk^fdd, 
on which, according to Miss Gaussen^ he was engaged as early as 
June 1761. Internal evidence shows tlv^t the book npist have 
* Percy : Prelate and Poet, 1908, p. 144. 
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bi» written in 1761—2; and it is certain that a ridrd riiare of it 
waa imrchaaed in October 1762 by Beiyamin Oollina of Salisbury, 
who afterwards printed it for Newbery*. It is fio this date that 
m q i jt probably be referred the sale of the fi t miliar to Boswdl s 
readers, which, in that case, took place at Wine Office court, where 
the author would be dose to Johnson’s chambers in Inner Temple 
lane^ on the opposite side of Fleet street. But, for obscure reasons. 
The Vica/r was not issued until four years later, at whidi date it 
will be bonvenient to return to it. 

Meanwhile^ alternating incessant labour with fitfiil escapes to 
* Bath or Tunbridge to careen,’ and occasional residence at Islington, 
Goldsmith continued in bondage to * book-building.’ In 1764, he 
became one of the original membera of the famous (and still existing) 
‘Club,’ afterwards knoum as ‘The Literary Club,’ a proof of the 
eminence to which he had attained with the literaH. This brought 
him at once into relations with Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk,]jangton 
and others of the Johnson circle. His next important work. The 
Hiatory of Englcmd in a Seriea of Latere from a NoMenum to his 
Son, published in June, was, as had no doubt been intended, long 
attributed to Chesterfield and other patrician pena Later, too, in 
the same year, Christopher Smart’s Hannah moved him to the com- 
position of The Captiwiy, an oratorio never set to music. Then, 
after the slow growth of months, was issued, on 19 December 
1764, another of the efforts for his own hand with which he had 
diversified his hackwork — ^the poem entitled The Tra/odler; or, a 
Prospect of Society. 

In a spirit of independence which dis tinguis hes this per- 
formance from its author’s workaday output. The TrcvcMer was 
dedicated to .his brother, Henry Goldsmith, to whom the first sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad, and who, in Goldsmith’s words, 
‘dd^ising Fame and Fortune, had retired early to Happiness and 
Obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a year’ — ^the actual 
value of the curacy of Kilkenny West ^e dedication further 
accentuates that distaste for blank verse which Goldsmith had 
^ready manifested in An Enquiry, as well as his antipathy, 
revealed in The Oitizm of the World, to the hectoring satires of 
Churchill ; while the general purpose of the poem, anticipated by a 
passage in the forty-third letter of limi Chi Altangi, is stated in 
the final words : 

I ham endeavoared to show, fiiat there maybe equal haprinesa in states, that 
are di^rently irovemed from our own, that every state has a partionlar 

1 This matter is disoaiaed more folly in the bibliogr^liy. 
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vriafUjflB of hmii^uieaaf and that tiiio prindple in eadi may bo eaixied to a 
mbehieTOiu ezoeas. ^ 

"Whether thdie postulates of the ‘philosophic Wanderer’ — as 
Johnson wonld have called him — ^are nnanswerahlo or not matters 
little to us now. The poetry has outlived the purpose. What 
remains in Goldsmith’s couplets is the beauty of the descriptive 
passages, the ‘curious’ simplicity of the language, the sweetness 
and finish of the verse. Where, in his immediate predecessors, are 
we to find the tender charm of such lines as * 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, ' 

My heart ontravell’d fondly toms to thee;* 

Still to my brother toms with ceaseless pain. 

And draifs at each remove a lenird>ening chain . 

Bat me, not destin’d each delights to share, 

My prime of life in wond’ring spent and caret 
Impell’d, with steps nncearing, to pnrsne 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and rides, 

Allores from far, yet, 'as I follow, flies; 

My fortnne leads to traverse realms alone. 

And And no spot of all the world my own. 

It is characteristic both of Goldsmith, and of the mosaic df 
memories which the poetic theories of his day made legitimate^, 
thal^ even in these few lines, there are happy recollections, and 
recollections, moreover, that he had already employed in inrose. 

I%e Traveller was an immediate and enduring success; and 
Newbery, so iar as can be ascertained, gave Gbldsmith £21 for it. 
Second, third and fourth editions quickly followed until, in 1774, 
the year of the author’s death, a ninth was reached. Johnson, who 
contributed nine of the lines, declared it to be the best pomn rinoe 
the death of Pope, a verdict which, without dispanigi0ta|ls|ttltrto 
Ooldsontb, may aAao lie accepted as evidence of the 
lack of sympathy with Gray, whose Elegy had app0i;feaSfi&. 
interval Perhaps the most marked result of The TravtUef was_ 
to draw attention to ‘4)liver Goldsmith, M.B.,’ whose name, for the 
first tim^ appeared on the title-page of Newbery’s thin ei^teen' 
penny quarto. People began to enquire for his earlier works, and 
thereupon came a volume of Emvys by Mr Goldmibh, which 
comprised some of the best of his contributions to The Bee, The 
PtMie Ledger and the rest, together with some fresh specimens 
of verse. The DwMe Trw^orvMMon and A neno SimUe, This 
was in June 1765, after which it seems to have occurred to the 
joint proprietors of The Vicar of WaJc^ieCi, that fitting moment 



iMd Jiien arrived tat tiie iwodoction dT iriiat th^ apparently 
regarded as their bad bargain. The novel^waa ansoordingly 
pinted at SaUsbnry by Collins for FnmciB Newbery, Jbhn 
Ifewbery’s nephew, and it was published- on 27 March 1766, in 
t^o. (foodramp volumes. , 

' There is no reason /or supposing tiiat there were any material 
alterationrin the MS which, in October 1762, had been sold by 
Johns^V tfied I made it ever so perfect or correct,’ said Gfoldsmith 
to (as reported in the Percy Memoir), ‘I should not have 

had a sb^ing-more’^ and the slight modifications in the second 
edition |d!vVe nothing to the contrary. But it is demonstrable 
that iheto was one addition of importance, the bailad The Hermit 
or Edwin and Angelina, which had only been written, in or before 
1766, for the amusement of the countess of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year, it was privately printed. It was probably 
added to fill up chapter viii, where, perhaps, a blank liad been 
left for it, a copjectnre which is supported by the foct that other 
Uunmae have been suspected. But these purely bibliographical 
considerations have little relation to the real unity of the book, 
which seems to follow naturally on the character sketches of The 
Citizen of tlw World, to the composition of which it succeeded. 
In The Citizen, there is naturally more of the essayist than of the 
novelist; in The Vicar, more of the novelist than of the essayist. 
But the strong point in each is Goldsmith himself — Goldsmith’s 
own thoughts and Goldsmith’s own experiences. Squire Thornhill 
might have been studied in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burchell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But the Primrose family must have come straight from 
Goldsmith’s heart, from his wistful memories of his father and his 
Isrother Henry and his kind uncle Contarine and all that half- 
forgotten fiimily group at Lissoy, who, in the closing words of his 
first chapter were ‘aJI equally generous,^ credulous, simple, and 
iaofSsasire.’ He himself was his own ‘Philosophic Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content,’ as does George Primrose 
in chuptor xx. One may smile at the artless inconsistencies of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such - makeweighto as poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
sermon; but the author’s genius and individuality rise superior to 
everything, and the little group of the Wakefield family are now 
veritalde ‘citizens of the world.’ Only when some wholly new 
form hai^t^laced or difpossessed the English novel will the Doctor 
and Mrs Primrese, and Sophia, Moses (with the green 

x.h. X.. ca. IX. 14 
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onto after tilie appearance at Drury lane of a vairfd aratimaatal 
comedy by Kelly called FuAw Ddieaey, which, under Oanlch'e 
derer generalship, had an unmerited success. Six days later, on 
39 January 1768, the ill-starred Oood-Natwr'd Man was brought 
out at Covent gajrden by a desponding manager, and a (for the most 
part) depressed cast. Nor did it derive much aid from a ponderous 
prologue by J ohnson. Nevertheless, it was by no means ill received. 
Shuter made a hit With Croaker, and Woodward was excellent as 
Lofty, the two most important parts; and though, for a space, a 
‘genteel’ audience could not suffer the ‘’low’ scene of the bailifih 
to come between the wind and its nobility, the success of the 
comedy, albeit incommensurate with its deserts and its author’s 
expectotions, was more than respectable. It ran for nine nights, 
three of which brought him £400 ; while the sale in book form, with 
the omitted scene, added £100 more. The worst thing was that it 
came after Fal$e Ddica4sy, instead of before it 

During its composition, (loldsmith had lived much at Islington, 
having a room in queen Elizabeth’s old hunting lodge, Canonbu^ 
tower. In town, he had modest lodgings in the Temple. But £500 
was too great a temptation; and, accordingly, leasing for three- 
fourths of that sum a set of rooms in Brick court, he proceeded to 
furnish them elegantly with Wilton carpets, moreen curtains and 
Pembroke tables. NU te qmedveris extra, Johnson had wisely 
said to him when he once apologised for his mean environment, 
and it would have been well if he had remembered the monition. 
But Goldsmith was Goldsmith — qwMe ah incepto. The new expense 
meant new needs — and new embarrassments. Hence, we hear of 
Bomcm and English Histories for Davies and A History of Ani- 
mated NaJtme for Griffin. The aggregate pay was more than £1500 ; 
but, for the writer of a unique novel, an excellent comedy and a 
deservedly successful poem, it was, assuredly, in his own words, ‘to 
cut blocks with a razor.’ All the same, he had not yet entirely lost 
his delight of life. He could still eqjoy country excursions — ‘shoe- 
makers’ holidays’ he* called them — at Hampstead and Edgware; 
could still alternate ‘ The Club ’ in Gerrard street with the Crown 
at Islington and, occasionally, find pausing-places of memory and 
retrospect when, softening toward the home of his boyhood with 
a sadness made deeper by the death of his brother Henry in May 
1768, he planned and perfected a new poem. The He/serted Vittage. 

How far Auburn reproduced lissoy, how ftur The Descried 
ViUage was English or Irish — are surelj^^ matters for i&e»Beed- 
splitters of criticism; and decision either way in no wise affects 
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tiip^Midiiriiig beauty of the work. Hie poorn halds us by the 
humanity of its character pictures, by its delis^tflil rural descrip- 
tipns, by the tender melancholy of its metarical cadences. Listen 
to the ‘ Farewell ’ (and ihrewell it practically proved) to poetry : 

• 

Farewell, and O, wherever thy Toiee be tried, 

On Tome’s olifBs, or Pambamarea’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial feriDours glow, 

• Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice previuling over Time, 

Redress the rigonrs of th’ inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 

Though very poor, may still be very blest. 

• 

Here, Gk>ldsmith ended, if we may rely on Boswell’s attribution to 
Johnson of the last four lines. They certainly supply a rounded 
finish \ and the internal evidence as to their authorship is not 
very apparent But, if they are really Johnson’s, it is an open 
question whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
resting, in Dantesque &shion, on the word ‘blest,’ is not to be 
preferred. 

Report says that Goldsmith’s more critical contemporaries 
ranked The Deserted ViUage below The Traveller — a mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
prejudice in favour of a first impression. He was certainly paid 
better for it, if it be true that he received a hundred guineas, 
which, although five times as much as he got for The TraveU&r, 
was still not more than Cadell paid six years later for Hannah 
More’s forgotten Sir EMred of the Bower. The Deserted ViUage 
was published on 26 May 1770, with an afiectionate dedica- 
tion to Reynolds, and ran through five editions in the year of 
issue. In the July following its appearance. Goldsmith paid a short 
visit to Paris with his Devonshire Meftds, Mrs and the Miss 
Hqmecks, the younger of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name ‘ the Jessamy Bride,’ and who is sup^sed to have inspired 
him with more than friendly feelings. On his return, he fell again 
to the old desk work, a life of Bolingbroke, an abridgment of his 
Roman History and so forth. But he still found fime for the 
exhibition of his more playful gifts, since it must have been about 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

• ^ As ooean s^eps the laboured mole away; 

While Belf-reepeoting power can Time dei(y. 

As rooks resist the billows and the sky. 


1 
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tbfe date that» in i^e form of an ejnstie to his friend Lord Clare, 
he threw off that ddOlsd^tfol medley of literary recollection and 
personal experience, the verses known as Tht Hmmisk qf Fenwon, 
in whidi the ease and li^tness of Prior are wedded to the best 
measure of Swifr. If the ehtf d oeuvre be really the equal of the 
ehtf doewere, there is little letter in Gk>ld8mith'8 work than this 
pleasant jeu d esprit. But he had a yet greater triumph to come, 
for, by the end of 1771, he bad completed his second and more 
successful comedy, 8he Stoops to Conquer. 

At this date, the worries and vexations which had accompanied 
the, production of The Good-Naturd Mem had been more or less 
forgotten by its author ; and, as they foded, Goldsmith’s old dreams 
of theatrical distinction returned Ibe sentimental snake, moreover, 
was not even scotched; and 'genteel comedy' — ^that 'mawkish drab 
of spurious breed,’ as the opportunist Garrick came eventually to 
style it — ^had still its supporters: witness The West Indian of 
Cumberland, which had just been produced Falling back on an 
earlier experience of his youth, the mistaking of squire Feather- 
ston’s house for an inn. Goldsmith set to work on a new comedy ; 
and, after much rueful wandering in the lanes of Hendon and 
Edgware, 'studying jests with the most tragical countenance’ Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother, Mr Hardcastle and his daughter, were 
gradually brought into being, 'to be tried in the manager’s fire.’ 
The ordeal was to the foil as severe as before. Colman accepted 
the play, and then delayed to produce it His tardiness em- 
barrassed the author so mudi that, at last, in despair, he transferred 
the piece to Garrick. But, here, Johnson interposed, and, though 
he could not induce Colman to believe in it by the exercise 'of a 
kind of force,’ prevailed on him to bring it out. Finally, after it 
had been read to ‘the Club,’ in January 1773, under its first title 
The Old House, a New Inn, and, assisted to some extent by 
Foote’s clever anti-sen'timental puppet-show Piety in Pattens; 
or, &ie Handsome Housemaid, it was produced at Covent garden 
on 15 March 1773, as She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Mietdkes 
qf a Night. When on the boards, supported by the suf- 
frages of the author’s friends, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the public, the play easily triumphed over a caballing manager and 
a lukewarm company, and, thus, one of the best modem comedies 
was at once lifted to an eminence from which it has never since 
been deposed. It brought the author four or five hundred pounds, 
and would have brought him more by its* sale in book form, had 
he not, in a moment pf depremion, handed ofbr the copyright to 
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liisirbery, in discharge of a del^ Bnt he inscribed the play to 
Jehnson, in one those dedications which, more, pch’hi^ tiban else- 
where, Tindicate his claim to the praise of having tondied nothing 
that he did not adorn. 

Unhappily, by this time, his aflhirs had reasdied a stage of 
complication from which little short of a miracle could extricate 
him ; and there is no doubt that his inTplved circumstances affected 
his health, as he had already been seriously ill in 1772. During the 
few months of life that remained to him, he did not publish anything, 
his hands being full of promised work. His last metrical effort 
was Retdluxtion, a series of epitaph-epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some similar, though greatly inferior, effbrts 
directed against him by Garrick and other friends. In March 1774, 
the combined effects of work and worry, added to a local disorder, 
brou^t on a nervous fever which he aggravated by the unwise use 
of a patent medicine, James’s powder, on which, like many of his 
contemporaries, he placed too great a relianca On the 10th, he 
had dined with Percy at the Turk’s Head. Not many days after, 
when Percy called on him, he was ilL A week later, the sick 
man just recognised his visitor. On Monday, 4 April, he died; 
and he was buried on the 9th in the burial ground of the Temple 
church. Two years subsequently, a memorial was erected to him 
in Westminster abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson, containing, 
among other things, the oft-quoted affeetunm poUm, at Uni* domi- 
nator. An even more suitable farewell is, perhaps, to be found in 
the simpler ‘valediction cum oaeulo’ which his rugged old friend 
inserted in a letter to Langton : ‘ Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man.’ 

Gk>ld8mith's physical likeness must be sought between the 
idealised portrait painted by Reynolds early in 1770, and the 
semi-grotesque ‘head’ by Bunbury prefixed to the posthumous 
issue in 1776 of The Hmmch of Yeni*o%. As to his character, 
it has suffered a little from the report of those to whom, like 
Walpole, Grarrick, Hawkins and BosweU, bis peculiarities were 
more apparent than his genius; though certain things must be 
admitted because he admits them himself. Both early and late, 
he confesses to a trick of blundering, a slow and hesitating utter- 
ance, an assumed pomposity which looked like self-importance. 
He had also a distinct brqgue which he cultivated rather than 
corrected. But as to ‘ talking like poor Poll,’ the dictum requires 
qualSSication. It is quite intelligible that, in the dominating 
presence of Johnson, whose magisterial maimer overrode both 
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Burke and Gibbon, Qoldsmitii, who waa twotty yeara yonngw,^ 
whose wit reached its flashing point bat- fiilully, and who was 
easily disconcerted in aigament, should not have appeared at his 
best, though there were cases when, to use a coUoquialisni, he 
‘got home’ even on the great man himself— witness the happy 
observation that Johnson would make the little fishes of &ble-hmd 
talk like whales. But evidence is not wanting that Goldsmith 
could converse delightfully in more congenial companies^ With 
respect to certain other imputed shortcomings — the love of fine 
clothes, for instance — ^the most charitable explanation is the desire 
to extenuate physical deficiencies, inseparable from a morbid 
self-consciousness; while, as regards his extravagance, something 
should be allowed for the accidents- of his education, and for the 
canker of poverty which had eaten into his early years. And it 
must be remembered that he would give his last farthing to any 
plausible applicant, and that he had the kindest heart in the 
world. 

As a literary man, what strikes one most is the individuality — 
the intellectual detachment of his genius. He is a standing illus- 
tration of Boswell’s clever contention that the fowls running about 
the yard are better flavoured than those which are fed in coops. 
He belonged to no school; he formed none. If, in his verse, we 
find traces of Addison or Prior, of Lesage or Fielding in his novel, 
of Farquhar or Cibber in his comedies, those traces are in the 
pattern and not in the stuff. The stuff is Gioldsmith — Goldsmith’s 
philosophy. Goldsmith’s heart. Goldsmith’s untaught grace, sim- 
plicity, sweetness. He was but forty-six when he died; and he 
was maturing to the last Whether his productive period had 
ceased, whether, with a longer span, he would have gone higher — 
may be doubted. But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
his faculty of lucid exposition almost raised to a fine art, he con- 
trived, even in his short*life, to leave behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry in the language ; some unsurpassed fiuniliar 
verse ; a series of essa^ ranking only below Lamb’s ; a unique and 
original novel ; and a comedy which, besides being readable, is still 
acted to delighted audiences. He might have lived longer uul 
done less ; but at least he did not live long enough to fidl belpw 
his best 



CHAPTER X 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Macpherson’s Ossiak. Chatterton. 

Percy and the Wartons 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the Middle Ages have 
influenced modem literature more strongly through their archi- 
tecture than through their poems. Gothic churches and old 
castles have exerted a medieval literary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquaintonce with old French 
and German poets, and not much curiosity about their ideals or 
their style. Even in writers better qualified by study of medieval 
literature, like Southey and Scott, it is generally the historical 
substance of the Middle Ages rather than anything in the imagina- 
tive form of old poetry or romance that attracts them. Even 
William Morris, who is much more afiected by the manner of old 
poetry than Scott, is curiously uumedieval in much of his poetry ; 
there is nothing of the old feshion in the poem The D^eme of 
Gmnevere, and the old English rhythm of the song in Sir Peter 
Harpdon’e End is in striking contrast, almost a discord, with the 
dramatic blank verse of the piece. Medieval verse has seldom been 
imitated or revived without the motive of parody, as, for instance, 
in Swinburne’s Masqve of Queen Bereahe ; the great exception is 
in the adoption of the old ballad measuijes, from which English 
poetry was abundantly refreshed through Wordsworth, Scott and 
Coleridge. And here, also, though the ballad measures live and 
thrive all through the nineteenth century so naturally ibat few 
people think of their debt to Percy’s Reliques, yet, at the be- 
ginning, there is parody in the greatest of all that race, The 
Ancien/t Mariner— xtoi quite so obvious in the established version 
as in the first editions (in the Lyrietd BaUade of 1798 and 1800), 
but stall clear enough. 

Tbe«Middle Agee ^d much to help literwy fancy long be- 
fore the time of Scott ; but the thrill of mystery and wonder came 
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mud) more ftom Gothic bnildingB tiian from Mwite d’ Arthur, and 
it is found in writers who had paid little or no attention to old 
Engli s h romance as well as in those who showed their interest in it 
The fiunous passage in Congreve’s Mowrmng Bride is romantic in 
spirit and intention, and its success is won from a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary literature. So, also, the romantic ruin in the 
first version of Collins’s Ode to Evening, ‘whose walls more awful 
nod,’ is pictorial, not literary, except in the convention^ ‘nod,’ 
which is literary, indeed, but not at all medieval This ‘ nod,’ by 
the way, has been carefiilly studied in Oneeeea aJt TrvBi}\ it is 
a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style ; Collins, 
happily, got rid of it, and saved his poem unblemished. 

Medieval literary studies undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for such romantic effects as are beheld when abbeys or ruined 
castles are visited by twilight or moonlight ; but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be exercised without any more 
knowledge of the Middle Ages than Victor Hugo possessed, whose 
Notre Dame de Parie owes hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval books. On the other hand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Ages known and studied in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century without any great effect upon the aims or sensi- 
bilities of practising men of letters. There seems to have beet) no 
such prejudice against medieval literature, as there undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against €k)thic architecture. ‘ Black letter ’ 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly, be- 
lieved to be old-fashioned, but they were not depreciated more 
emphatically than were the Elizabethans ; and, perhaps, the very 
want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Ages 
allowed reading men to judge impartially when medieval things 
came under their notice. Dryden’s praise of Chaucer is, altogether 
and in every particular, far beyond the reach of his age in criticism ; 
but it is not at variance with the common literary judgment of 
his time, or of Pope’a The principle is quite clear ; in dealing 
with Chaucer, one mtist allow for his ignorance of true English 
verse and, of course, for his old English phrasing*; but, then, he is 
to be taken on his merits, for his imagination and his narrative 
skiU, and, so taken, he comes out a better example of sound 
poetical wit than Ovid himself, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope sees clearly and is not put off by literary prejudices ; the 
theme of EUnea to Ahdard is nei^er better nor worse for 
dating back to the twelfth century, and he appropri%ted The 
1 Pp. 44fl. Eversley Series edn. 1897. 
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Tatufh qfFame fitnn Ghanoer becanae he finds that its sabstanoe 
is good enough for him. Addisra’s estimate of Chevy Ohaee is 
nMsde in nearly the same spirit; only, here something oontroyersial 
omnes in. He shows that the old English ballad has some of 
the qualities of classical epic ; epic virtues are* not ezclusively 
Greek and Roman. Tet, curiously, there is an additional moral ; 
the ballad is not used as an alternative to the modem taste for 
correct •writing, but, on the contrary, as a reproof to the meta- 
physical school, an example of ‘the essential and inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought’ It is significant that the opposite 
manner, which is not simple, but broken up into epigram and 
points of wit, is called ‘ Gothick ’ by Addison ; the imitators of 
Cowley are ‘Gothick’; the medieval ballad, which many people 
would have reckoned ‘Gothick,’ is employed as an example of 
classical simplicity to refute them. ‘ Gothick ’ was so very generally 
used to denote what is now called ‘medieval’ — ‘the Gothick 
romances,’ ‘the Gk»thick mythology of elves and foiries’ — ^that 
Addison’s paradoxical application of the term in those two papers 
can hardly have been miintentional ; it shows, at any rate, that 
the prejudice against Cktthic art did not mislead him in his 
judgment of old-foshioned poetry. In his more limited measure, 
he agrees with Dryden and Pope. What is Gothic in date may be 
classical in spirit. 

Medievalism was one of the minor eccentric fiishions of the 
time, noted by Dryden in his reference to his ‘ old Saxon friends,’ 
and by Pope with his ‘ mister wight’ ; but those shadows of ‘The 
Upheaving of .Alfred’ were not strong enough, for good or 
ill, either to make a romantic revival or to provoke a modem 
curse on paladins and troubadours. Rymer, indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Proven^l poetry, 
was the loudest champion of the unities and classical authority. 
Medieval studies, including the history of poetry, could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modem productive art, with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic school and no threatening 
of insult or dai^r to tiie most precise and scrapulous modem 
taste. It would seem that the long ‘battle of the books,’ the 
debate of micients and modems in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quenched, tiie old jealousy of 
the Middle Ages which is exemplified in Ben Jonson’s tirade : 

• No Knigh^ o’ the Son. nor Amadis de Ghmla, 

* Primaleoner PaatagmelB, pnblic nothing)^ 

Abortivea vt the fbbnlons dark didster. 
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Tide is the old scholarly contonpt for the Middle Ages; it 
is ctHoing to be out of date in Jonson's tima The books of 
chivaliy recovered some of their fovonr, as they ceased to be 
dangeipas distractions ; those who laughed at Tha Knight qfliie 
Bwmmg PeeUemere not ashamed to read The Seven Ohampione 

Christendom. There is a pleasant apology for the old romances 
by Chapelain in Finance, an author more determined than Ben 
Jonson in his obedience to literary rules. And it may be sppposed 
that, later, when the extreme modern party had gone so for as to 
abuse Homer for his irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there would be less inclination among sensible men to find foult 
with medieval roughness; cavilling at superfiuities in romance 
might be all veiy well, but it was too like the scandalous treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and his party ; those, on the other hand, 
who stood up for Homer might be the less ready to censure 
Amadis of Ganl. There may be something of this motive in 
Addison’s praise of Chevy Choice ; at any rate, he has sense to find 
the classical excellences where the pedantic moderns would not 
look for anything of the sort. 

Modern literature and the minds of modem readers are so 
affected by different strains of medieval influence through various 
’romantic’ schools, through history, travel and the study of 
languages, that it is difficult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and discovered much j>oetry by the way, though their 
chief business was with chronicles and state papers. It is safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval in the works of Tennyson or Rossetti was not apparent- 
to Hickes or Hearne or Rymer, any more than it was to Leibniz 
(a great medieval antiquary), or, later, to Muratori, who makes 
poetry one of his many interests in the course of work resembling 
Rymer’s, though marked by better taste and intelligence. The 
Middle Ages were studied, sometimes, with a view to modern 
applications ; but the^e were generally political or religious, not 
literary. And, in literary studies, it is long before anything like 
Ivanhoe or anything like The D^enee of Ghtenevere is discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail was heard again, and before the vision 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be made. The first attraction from the Mid^e 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiquarfon reseasch and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old northern heroic^pdbtry, 
commonly called Icelandic— ' Islandic,’ as Percy spells it. Gray, 
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he composed The Descent of Odm «dA The Fatai Sistere, 
ditsw from sources which had been made known in England in 
the seventeenth century. These, in their effect on En gHwh readers, 
formed the first example of the literary influence of the Middle 
Ages, consdously recognised as such, and take^ dp with anti- 
quarian literary interest. 

Of course, the whole of modem literature is full of the Middle 
Ages ; the most disdainful modem classicist owes, in France, his 
alexandnne verse to the twelfth century and, in England, his 
heroic verse to a tradition older still Ihe poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence in. Italy, Ariosto, derives his 
stanza from the lyric school of Provence, and is indebted Tor most 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chaucer and Spenser, 
through The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, throiigh many 
chapbooks and through the unprinted living folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries. Bnt, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medieval found by study and considered to be avail- 
able in translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir 'William 
Temple’s remarks about The Death-Song qfRagnar Lodbrok ; it is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier. 'What marks it out 
is not so much the literary curiosity which selects it, but the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
have a present value. Thereby, Sir William Temple begins 
the modem sort of literary study which looks for suggestion 
in old remote and foreign regions, and he sets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour. 

Here, it may be objected that this kind of exploration was 
nothing new; that the Middle Ages themselves had collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth ; that Elizabethans range 
as for as Southey or Victor Hugo ; that Racine, too, calculates 
the effect of what is distant and what is (foreign, in his choice 
of subjects for’ tragedy, Iphiginie or Bogaset. What, then, is 
specially remarkable in the foct that Scandinavian legend was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple ga,ve an hour of 
study to the death-song of Bagnar ? The novelty is in the historical 
motive. The Death-Song of Bagnar is intelligible without much 
historical commentary ; anyone can understand the emphatic 
{dirases: ‘we smote with swords’ {pugnavimus ensibm)\ ‘laughing 
1 die’ (}ndms moriar^not to speak of the mistranslated lines 
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wyeh represent the iMi'oee in Vallialla drinking ale ont the 
sknils of their enemies; 

Bibemus eerevitiam 

Eac tsmeavu crateribut craniorum. 

Those thing8*cai)ight men’s fisnc^ ; and the honourable, courageous 
▼iking was launched to try his fortune in modem romantic litera- 
tura But there was the historical interest, besides ; and Temple, 
in his essay 0/Htkoie Virtue, notices the song of Bagnar because 
it explains something in the past, and contributes someUung to 
the experience of the human race. He takes up ‘ runic ' literature 
again in his essay Clf Poetry ; he is working on the same lines as 
Sidney and attending the progress of poesy from its early life 
among the barbarians. He rindicates, like Il^el, the right of the 
Gothic nations to a share in the humanities. And he proves, by 
particulars, what Sidney and Daniel had left vague ; he exhibits 
this specimen from a definite tract of country ; and his quotation’ 
has a double effect ; it touches those readers who may be looking 
for a new thrill and fresh sources of amazement ; it touches those 
also who, besides this craving, are curious about the past; who are 
historicyiy minded and who try to understand the various frshions 
of thought in different ages. Thus, one significance of this quotation 
from Bagnar’s death-song is that it helps to alter the historical 
view of the world. Historical studies had suffered from the old 
prevalent opinion (still strong in the eighteenth century, if not 
later) that all ages of the world are very much alike. The DecUhr 
Song of Bagna/r and other references to the heroic poetry of 
Norway were like distance marks which brought out the perspec- 
tive. 

Scandinavian suggestions did not lead immediately to any 
very large results in English poetry or fiction. Macpherson came 
in later and took their ground ; the profits all went to Ossian. 
Students of northern mtiquities were too conscientious and not 
daring enough ; Percy’s Five Pieces qf Rvtme Poetry came out 
humbly in the wake.of Macpherson ; his book is like what the 
Icelanders, in a &vourite contemptuous figure; call ‘the little 
boat towed behind V But tiie history of Scandinavian studies is 
worth some notice, though Gdin and his firiends achieved no such 
sweeping victories as the heroes of Morven. 

Temple’s authorities are' Scandinavian, not English, scholars ; 
he conversed at Nimeguen on these subjects witii count 

* * It would be as vain to deny, as it is perhaps (pipoUtio to mentio^ Hut tiiis 
attempt is owing to the snooess of the Brae fkagments ’ {Five Pieeee, 1768,' rrafisoe). 
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OllBnntiwiia, and he quotes from Olaus W<»iaia& But northMti 
stadies were already flourishing in England by means of the Oxford 
press, to which Junius had given founts of type from itriiich were 
p^ted his Oothic and Old English gospel^ and where the founts 
are still preserved and ready for use. Junius’s type was used in 
printing Hickes’s Icelandic grammar, which was afterwards induded 
in the magnificent Themwrm lAnguarum Vetertm S^ftteahrion- 
aHum. It was used, also, for E. G.’s (Edmund Gibson’s) Oxford 
edition bf Polemo-MidditUa and of ChriMU Kirk on (he Orem 
(1691), which was brought out as a pliilological joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological science. Gothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languages of Chaucer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
illustration of these two excellent comic poems, for the benefit of 
the ‘ joco-serious Commonwealth ’ to which the book is dedicated. 

Hickes’s Themwrm is a great miscellaneous work on the' 
antiquities of all the Teutonic languages. One page in it has now 
the authority of an original Old Ehiglish document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Finnaburh from a manuscript at Lambeth 
which is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
immediately following is an Icelandic poem : Hervor at her fother 
Angantyr’s grave, calling upon him to give up the magic sword 
which ^d been buried vrith him. This poem is translated into 
EJnglish prose, and it had considerable effect on modem literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or recondite, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dryden’s Mieeelkmif, Part vi, 
in 1716, Icelandic text and all. It seems to have been an after- 
thought of the editor, or in compliance with a suggestion from 
outside which the editor was too idle to refuse — ^for the piece is 
printed with Hickes's heading, which refers to the preceding piece 
(Finnsburh) in the Theaavrm and compares the Icelandic with 
the Old English verse — quite unintelligible as it stands, abruptly, 
in the MiaeM(my\ But, however it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had as much success as is possible to those 
shadowy ancient things. It is repeated, .under the title The 
IncaaUoi;tion of Hervor by Percy, as the first of his Five Runic 
Pieces ; and, after this, it became a fovourite subject for para- 
phrase; it did not escape ‘Monk’ Lewis; and it appears as 
cFAngantyr in the Po^nes harbares of Leconte de Lisle. 

Percy’s second piece is The Dying Ode qf Bagnar Lodbrog. 
This had not been left unnoticed after Tmnple’s quotation fr«m it 
Thomas Warton the elder translated the two sthnzas which Temide 
‘ ^ » Part VI. 
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to6k from his autiioril^, tiie LUtratum Bumoa of Olaos Woimias; 
tlK^ appeared as ^a ^nic Ode ’ in tiie posdramons volume of his 
pomns (1748X They counted for something in the education of 
Thomas the younger and Joseidi Warton, together with the 
architecture ofc Winchester and Windsor, and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton. 

It will be observed that Old English poetry had none of this 
success — very slight success indeed, but still ascertainable — ^which 
attended DecMirSwng of Eagnar and The IncamExtion tf 
Hervor. Perhaps, if Hickes had translated The Fight at Fimie- 
hwrh — ^but he did not, and so the Icelandic page was taken and 
the Old English left Apart from that accident, there was good 
reason for the greater success of. the 'runic’ or 'Islandic' poema 
Ibey are much more compact and pointed than anything in Old 
En glish. The poem of Hervor is an intensely passionate lyrical 
drama ; the song of Bagnar is an emphatic rendering of the heroic 
spirit of the north ; the poem is itself the product of an early 
romantic movement which had learned the artistic use of heroic 
phrases, and makes the most of them in a loud metallic way. The 
literary artifice can be detected now ; the difierence from the 
older heroic style is as great as that between Burns and Barbour 
in their idea of the valiant king Robert and the eloquence of 
Bannockburn. But this calculated and brassy emphasis all went 
to establish The Death-Song as a remarkable proof of early poetical 
genius in the north, and a type of northern heroic virtue. 

The other three pieces in Percy’s volume had less vogue than 
Ragnar and the sword of Angantyr. One is The Ransome of EgiU 
the Scald, taken from Olaus Wormius. It had been appreciated 
already by Temple, who calls the poet by the name of his lather, 
but means Egil when he says 'Scallogrim.' The passage may be 
quoted ; it follows immediately on The Death-Song of Ragnar : 

I am deceived, if in this ^nnet, and a following ode of Soallogrim (which was 
likewise made by him after he was condemned to die, and deserved his pardon 
for a reward) there be not a vein tmely poetical, and in its hind Pindaric, 
taking it with the allowance of the different climates, fashions, opinions, and 
languages of such distant countries. 

Unfortunately, the prose history of Egil Skallagrimsson was 
not printed as yet, and could not be used by Percy. There is a 
curious neglect of history in Perth’s notes on the two poems that 
foUow : The Funercd Song of Haxion and The Comflcmt of 
Harold. The sel^tion of the poems is a good one ; but it iaclear 
that, with the editor, the mythological interest is stronger*than the 
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liilioricaL EQsprindpal guide is /ntroeiMettmd r^Mtotreif^JDanne- 
fnore by Chevalier Mallet, as to which we read: *k. traiudaftion 
iliis work is in great forwardness, and will shortly be puUished.’ 
It is cnrious to see how the connection with ibe Oxford press wd 
the tradition of Junius and Hickes is still maintai|ied ; Percy here 
(as also in the preface to liis Rdiqvea) acknowledges the help of 
I^e, whose edition of the Gothic Gospels was published at Oxford 
in 1750. The * Islaiidic Originals,’ added by Percy after his trans- 
lations,*were plainly intended as a reminder to Macpherson that 
the original Gktelic of Fingcd was still unpublished. The Five 
Pieces, it should be observed, were issued without Percy’s name. 

Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic^ are far the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain how 
comparatively small was the influence of the north upon English 
poetry. How much Gray knew of the language is doubtful ; but he 
certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the Latin 
translations which he found in Bartholinus or Torfaeua He must 
have caught something of the rhythm, in 

Vittdum, vindttm 
Vef darradar, 

and have appreciated tlie sharpness and brilliance of certain 
among the phrases. His Descent of Odin and his Faital Sisters 
are more than a mere exercise in a foreign language, or a record 
of romantic things discovered in little-known mythologies. The 
Icelandic poems were more to Gray than they were to any other 
scholar, because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic 
style — concise, alert, unmuffled, never drawling or clumsy. Gray 
must have felt this. It meant that there nras nothing more to be 
done with ‘ runic ’ poetry in English. It was all too finbhed, too 
classical No modem artist could hope to improve upon the style 
of the northern poems ; and the subjects of northern mythology, 
good as they were in themselves, would bejdifficult and dangerous 
if clothed in English narrative or dramatic forma Gray uses what 
he can, out of his Icelandic studies, by transferring some of the 
motives and phrases to a British theme, in The BoArd. 

In Hickes’s Thesaurus may be found many curious specimens 
of what is now called Middle English : he quotes Poema Morale, 
and he gives in full The Land of Oodtayme. He discusses versi- 
fication, and notes in Old English verse a greater regard for 
quantity than in modem English (giving examples from Gowley 
of slfor^ syllables lengthened and long shortened); while, in 

> Cf. ant«, chap. v», pp* 129 ff. 
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duloiUBiiig alliteralioii, he quotes from modem poets, Donne, Wiallmr, 
It mig^t be smd tiiat the prcnnise of the History of 
Englieh Poetry is there; Hickes certainly does mudi in the 
ground later occupied by Warton. Gibson’s little book may be 
mentioned again us part of the same work ; and it had an effect 
more immediate than Hickes’s ‘semi^^^Saxon’ quotations. Thme 
was an audience ready for Chriotis Kirh on the Orem, and K G. 
ought to be honoured in Scotland as a founder of modem Scottish 
poetry and one of the ancestors of Bums\ Allan Bamfay took 
up the poem, and, thus, E. G^’s new-year diversion (intended, as he 
says, for the Saturnalia) is related to the whole movement of that 
age in favour of ballads and popular songs, as well as specially to 
the new Scottish poetry of Ramsay, Fergusson and Bums. 

If Percy’s Rdiquee be taken as the chief result of this move- 
ment, tiien we may judge that there were in it two main interests 
—one, antiquarian; one, simply a liking for poetry, wherever 
found, with an inclination to find it in the ‘silly sooth' of popular 
rimes. Thus, the search for ballads is only partially and acci- 
dentally medieval But it has a likeness to all ‘ romantic ' schools, 
in so far as it turns away from fsshionable and conventional litera- 
ture, and it was natural that lovers of ballads should also be fond of 
old English poetiy in general — a combination of tastes well ex- 
hibited in the fiimous folio MS which was used by Percy and now 
bears his nama 

Addison’s essays on Chevy Chase and The CMldren in Ihe 
Wood show how ballads were appreciated ; and, in the last of these, 
he notes particularly how the late Lord Dorset ‘ had a numerous 
collection of old English ballads and took a particular pleasure in 
reading them.’ Addison proceeds : ‘ I can affirm the same of Mr 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined writers of our present 
age who are of the same humour.’ And then he speaks of Moli^re’s 
thoughts on the subject, as he has expressed them in Le MUan- 
thr<^ Ballads, it is plain, had an audience ready for them, smd. 
they were provided in fair quantity long before Percy. Tlie imi- 
tation of them began veiy early ; Lady Wardlaw’s Hardyhwde 
was published in 1719 as an ancient poem ; and again in Ramsay’s 
Evergreen (1724). 

Between ballads and Scottish sougs, which seem to have 
been welcome everywhere, and ancient ‘runic’ pieces, which 
were praised occasionally by amateurs, it would seem as if old 

* As to the pablieation of ChriMti* Kirk in Watson’s^/Aoiee OoUeetion 
Alan Bamsay'fi addition to the poeq^i, of. ante, vol. xx, pp. 866 and 867. 
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pooDDS, eariiw than Ohanoer, inn« negleeted. Bat we 
imow from Pope’s scheme of a history of English poetry tbht ^ey 
were not fn^gottmi, though it was left for Warton to study them 
more minutely. Pope’s liberality of judgment may be sutxvising 
to tiiose who take their opinions ready made. He was not 
specially interested in the Middle Ages, but neither was he in- 
tolerant, whatever he might say about monks and 'the long Gothic 
night.’ He never repudiated his debt to Spenser; and, in his 
praise *of Shakespeare, he makes amends to the Middle Ages for 
anything he had said against them : Shakespeare, he says, is 'an 
ancient and piece of Gfothick architecture compared with 

a neat modem budding.’ But, before the medieval poetry of England 
could be explored in accor^nce with the suggestiona of Pope’s 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Ossion, which utterly 
overwhelmed the poor scrupulous experiments of ‘ranic’ trans- 
lators, and carried off the greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — in a 
common enthusiasm. 

Ossian, like Ragnar Lodbrok, belongs to a time earlier than 
what is now generally reckoned the Middle Ages ; it was not till 
after Macpherson that the chivalrous Middle Ages — the world of 
Jvaithoe or The Ttdimum, of Lohengrin or Tamihiimer — came to 
their own again. There was something in the earlier times which 
seems to have been more foscinating. But Ossian did not need to 
concern himself much about his date and origin ; there was no 
serious rivalry to be feared either from The Deeeent of Odin or 
The Castle of Otranto. Only a few vestiges of medieval literature 
contributed to the great victory, which was won, not unfairly, by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local associations 
helping in various degrees. The author or translator of Ossian 
won his great success foirly, by unfair meana To call him an 
impostor is trae, but insufficient. When Ossian dethroned Homer 
in the soul of Werther, the historical add antiquarian fraud of 
Ma(q>her8on had very little to do with it Werther and Charlotte 
mingle their tears over the 'Songs of Selma’ ; it would be an insult 
to Goethe to suppose that he translated and [srinted these ' Songs ’ 
merely as interesting philological specimens of the ancient life of 
Scotland, or that he was not really possessed and enclumted by 
the melancholy winds and the voices of the days of old. Blair’s 
opinion about Ossian is stated in such terms as these : 

The description of Fingal’s airy hall, in tiie poem ealled Berrathon^ and 
of thelwuint of Malrinaintnitdeeervee particalarnotioe,as ramarimblynoUe 
and magnificent. Bnt above all, the engagement of Fin^ wMi the Ghdrit of 
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Loda, in Carrie^kura, Mnnot be menitoDed.wltlioat ■dmiretioii. I forbeer 
tnuecibinff the paiwge> as it mnst have drawn the attention irf every <nie 
ndw has reid the w<»ks of Ossian. The nndannted eonnve of Fingal, 
oinposed to all the tenors of the Scandinavian god; the appearanoe and the 
speech of the awfhl spirit; the wound which he receives, and the shriek whidi 
he sends forth, ‘asf^olled into himself^ he rose upon the wind,’ are ftill of tiie 
most amaring and terrible majesty, that Ihnoto no poutage more aublime in 
the writingt of any unimpired author. 

Blair, as a doctor oT divinity and professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, was bound to be careful in his langua^, and, i^ it here 
seems extravagant, it is certainly not careless. His deliberate 
judgment as to the sublimity of Ossian must be- taken as abso- 
lutely sincere, and it cannot be sincere if not founded on the text 
as it stands, if bribed or biassed- in any measurable d^ree by 
antiquarian considerations. And the praise of Ooethe and Blair 
was honestly won by Macpherson; his imagery, thoughts and 
sentences are estimated by these critics for the effect upon their 
minda What they desire is beauty of imagination, thought and 
language ; these, they find in Ossian, the published Ossian, the 
book in their hands ; if Macpherson wrote it all, then their praise 
belongs to him. Nothing can alter the &ct that sentences were 
written and published which were good enough to obtain this 
praise; all Macpherson’s craft as a philological impostor would 
have been nothing without his literary skill. He was original 
enough, in a peculiar way, to touch and thrill the whole of 
Europe. 

The glamour of Ossian is only very partially to be reckoned 
among the literaiy influences of the Middle Ages. It is romantic, 
in every acceptation of that too significant word. But ‘ romantic ’ 
and ‘medieval’ are not the same thing. The';* Middle Ages help 
the modem romantic authors in many ways, and some of these 
may be found in Ossian ; the vague twilight of Ossian, and tlie 
persistent tones of lamentation, are in accordance with many 
passages of old Scandinavian poetry — of The Lays of Helgi 
and The Lammt of Oud/rwn^ in the elder Edda — with many 
old ballads, with much of the Arthurian legend. But those very 
likenesses may prove a warning not to take ‘medieval’ as meaning 
the exclusive possession of any of those qualities or modes. If 
certain ftshions of sentiment are found both in the elder Edda 
and in Morte cPArtitur, it is probable that they will be found 
also in ancient Babylon and in tiie South Sea islands. And, if the « 
scenery and sentiment of Ossian are not peculiarly medie^Ai> 
though they are undoubtedly romantic, tfie spell of OssSin, as we 
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mpj fitiiy call it — that is, the j^mses and rhythmical cadences — m 
oMoosly due to tire inspired writings widi which Blair, by a 
single and wellknown device of rhetoric, was willing to oompMe 
thrao. The language of Ossiui is copied fivm David and Isaiah. 
It is enough to quote from the passage whose sublimity no unin* 
spired author has outdone — the debate of Fingal and the ‘spirit of 
dismal Loda’ : 

* Dost^thon force me from my place ? ’ replied the hollow voice. * The peo^e 
bend before me. I tom the battle in the field of the brave. I look on nie 
nations and they vanish ; my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad 
on the winds: the tempests are before my face. But my dwelliniT is calm, 
above the clouds ; the fields of my rest are pleasant.’ 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place selected 
by Blair (which, by the way, is close to Werther’s last momentous 
quotation, following on ‘ Selma ’) : 

Malvina! where art thou, with thy sonss, with the soft sound of thy steps? 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the ^uffhter of Toscar? ‘1 passed, 0 
son of Fingal, by Tor^lutha’s mossy wails. The smoke of the hall was ceased. 
Silence was among the trees of the hill. The voice of the chase was over. 
I saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about Malvina, but they answered 
not. They turned their faces away: thin darkness covered their beauty. 
They were like stars, on a rainy hUI, by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist.’ 

The last sentence is in a different measure from the rest of the 
passage. Most of it, and almost the whole of Ossian, is in parallel 
phrases, resembling Hebrew poetry. This was observed by Afolcolm 
Laing, and is practically acknowledged by Macphersoii in the 
parallel passages which he gives in his notes ; his admirers dwelt 
upon the ‘uninspired’ eloquence which reminded them of the 
Bible. It sometimes resembles the oriental manner satirised by 
Goldsmith in The Citizen of the World} : ‘ there' is nothmg like 
sense in the true Eastern style, where nothing more is required 
but sublimity.’ , 

But Macpherson did not invent the whole of Ossian out of his 
own head : he knew a good deal of Gaelic poetry. If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar, he might have treated Daelic songs as 
Hickes did The Incantation of Hervor, printing the text with a 
prose translation, and not asking for any fovour from ‘the reading 
public.’ But he wished to be popular, and he took fbe right way 
to that end — leaving Percy in the cold shade with his Five Pieeee 
of Baade Poetry and his philological compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has the interest of an ironical &ble. 


Letter zxini. 
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Nemesis came upon him with a humorous cruelty ; no detective 
romance ever worked out a more coherent plot. The end of the 
stoi7 is that Macpherson, long after his first successes, was cmn- 
pelled by the rathnsiasm of his supporters to provide them 
with Gaelic origmala He laboured hard to compose the Gaelic 
Ossian, when he was weary of the whole affiur. He would gladly 
have been allowed to pass with credit as the original composer of 
tile English Ossian,' which was all that he really cared for. But 
his ingenuity had brought him to this dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him in the invention of Ossian 
without afironting his generous friends; and so, twenty years after 
his triumph, he had to sit down in cold blood and make his ancient 
Gaelic poetry. He had begun with a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical joke ; he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
it succeeded, would leave to him the less of what was really his 
due for the merits of the English Ossian. 

James Macpherson was bom in 1736 near Kingussie, the son 
of a small fiirmer. He did well at the university of Aberdeen 
and then, for tome time, was schoolmaster in his native parish, 
Ruthven. His literary tastes and ambitions were keen, and, in 
1768, he published a poem, Tha Highlander. About this date, he 
was made tutor to the son of Graham of Balgowan, and, in 1769, 
he went to Mof&t with his pupil (Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa); fivm which occasion the vogm of Ossian began. At 
Mofllit, Macpherson met John Home, the author of Douglas, who 
was fiill of the romantic mterest in the Highlands which he passed on 
to Collins, and which was shared by Thomson. Macpherson really 
knew something about Gaelic poetry, and particularly the poems 
of Ossianic tradition which were generally popular in Badenoch. 
But his own literary taste was too decided to let him be content 
with what he knew ; he honestly thought that the traditional Gaelic 
poems were not very good ; he saw the chance for original exercises 
on Gaelic themes. His acquaintance Home, however, wanted to 
get at the true Celtic spirit, which, at the same time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it. Macpherson supplied him with 
The Death of Oeca/r, a thoroughly romantic story, resembling in 
plot Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, but more tragical — ^it ended in the 
death of the two rivals and the lady also. This was followed by 
others, which Home showed to Blair in Edinburgh. In the next 
year, 1760, appeared Fragmewts of Ansmtt Poeibry eoUeeted m 
the Highlands <f Seotkmd, and trandated from the Gqd^ or 
Erse language. 
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Then, IMbkCfAieraon wait traTeUiog ha the Hif^hhnds and 
WeBtetn ides, persuaded by ‘seTeral people oi mak, as wdl as 
tade.' The result was the complete epic of Fingal: an ancient 
epic poem in six books, which was publidied in 1763. 

SeToral gentlenieii in the Hia^ilsnds and ides gaTe me all the aadatanoe 
in their power, and it waa Iqr their means f was enaUed to eomideat flw epie 
poem. How far it comes np to the rales ot the epopoea, is the prorinee of 
criticism to examine. It is only my bariness to lay it before tiie readw, as 
1 hare faond it. 


In the Fingai volume was also published among shorter pieces 
Temora, an tpic poem : * little more than the opening ’ is Mac- 
pherson’s note. But, in 1763, this poem, too, was completed, in 
eight books. 

The ‘advertisement’ to Fingal states that 

there is a de«ngn on foot to print the Originals as soon as the translator shall 
have time to transcribe them for the press ; and if this publication shall not 
take place, coides will then be deposited in one of the public libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monument of genius firom being lost. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Macpherson, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient from what he knew of Oaelic 
verse. He did not wish to translate such poems as captain Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars. He spoke slightingly of the Irish 
tales of Finn ; the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpherson invented the name Fingal ; he 
insisted that Fingal, Ossian, Oscar and all the poems were not 
merely Scottish but ‘ Caledonian ’ ; in the glory of Ossian, the Irish 
have only by courtesy a share. This glory, in Macpherson’s mind, 
was not romantic like the tales of chivalry, but heroic and political, 
like the Iliad and the Aeneid. He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic elements 
as he found them in Gaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those ofiGeoffirey of Monmouth) 
are intended to glorify the history of his native country, and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in TM Brut) are victorious 
adversaries of Rome. ‘Both nations’ (Caledonia and Ireland), 
says Macpherson, ‘were almost the same people in the days 
of that hero ’ ; but they are not equal ; and Fingal the CTale* 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland against the king of 
TiOfthlin, when Cuchullin the Iridi champion has been defeated. 
Macjdierson thus provoked Irish scholars and English sceptics 
equally,* and in such • way that Irish scholars were generally 
cut off from a hearing in England. Johnson did not care 
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fat tbem; wbat lie asked fw was tiie original Gaelic of the 
'epopoea ’ ; this tihe Irish Ossianic poems were noi> and th^y were 
rejected by Macpherson himself They would have exploded his 
history, and, with it, his epic scafiblding. Fingal, conqueror of the 
Romans, and 04sian, rival of Homer, had become necessary to 
lifoqiherson’s schema And, as a literary man, Macpherson was 
rightiramazingly clever in his selections and rejections and in the 
whole frame of his' polity, so for as it was intended to caUfo the 
greatest number of readers. Romance is to be found there in its 
two chief modes — superficial variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling. There is also enough to conciliate a 
severer taste, in the motives of national heroism, and in the poet’s 
conformity with the standards of epic. Thus, all sorts of readers 
were attracted — Clovers of antiquity, lovers of romance, hearts of 
sensibility and those respectable critics who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dryden and Pope in their devotion to the epic ideaL 
Macpherson’s literary talent was considerable, and is not 
limited to his ancient epic poems. Reference will be made else* 
where* to his History of Great Britain, from the Restoration 
in 1660 to Accession of the House of Ha/rmover (1776). In 
1773, he had published a prose translation of the Iliad, which 
was not highly appreciated. But it is interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer from English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died in 1796, in his native Badenoch, in 
the house which he had built for himself and named ‘Belleville ’ ; 
he was buried in Westminster abbey, at his own request A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, was published from his papers in 1807. Klopstock, 
Herder and Goethe took this publication seriously and tried to 
discover in it the laws of Caledonian verse. In 1805, Malcolm 
Laing brought out an edition of Ossian (and of Macpherson’s own 
poems), in which the debts of Macpherson were exposed, with 
some exaggeration. Scott’s article on Laing in Edinbwrgh 
Review (1806) reaches most of the conclusions that have been 
proved by later critical research. 

Percy’s Rdiqwes were much more closely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was ; they revealed the proper medieval treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry. They are much nearer than the 
‘runic’ poems to what is commonly reckoned medieval. Percy’s 
ballads are also connected with various other tastes— with the 
liking for Scottish and Irish mimic which ha^ led to the pul|||ictttion 

^ Chap, xn, pofif. 
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of Scottish songs in D’Uif^'s ooUection, in Oid En^th BaUads 
1793 — 1727, in lliomson’s Orpheua Ccdedonim and Ramsay’s Tea 
Tdbie MisceiUany. But^ though there trss nothing peculiarly 
medieval in Fy, letw <Mto the Bridal or in Ooicden Knowes, the 
taste for such country songs often went with the taste for ‘ Gk)thic ’ 
romances. 

The famous folio MS which Pen^ secured from Humphrey 
Pitt of^hifhal had been compiled with 110 exclusive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy found it was being treated 
as waste paper and used for foe-lighting. When it was saved from 
total destruction, it was still treated with small respect ; Percy, 
instead of copying, tore out the ballad of King Eetmere as copy 
for the printers, without saving the original pagea But most of 
the book is preserved ; it has been folly edited by Fumivall and 
Hales, with assistance from Child and Chappell ; what Percy took 
or left is easily discerned. Ritson, the avenger, followed Percy 
as he followed Warton, and, in the introduction to his Engleidi 
Romcmcees, displayed some of Percy’s methods, and proved how 
far his versions were from the original. But Percy was avowedly 
an improver and restorer. His processes are not those of scrupulous 
philology, but neither are they such as Macpherson fovoured. His 
three volumes contain what they profess in the title-page : 

Old Heroic Balleidg, Songs, and other Pieces gf our earlier Poets 
{chiefly of the Lyric kind). Together with scHne few of later date. 

And there is much greater variety than the title-page offers; to 
take extreme cases, the Reliques include the song against Richard 
of Almaigne and tbe song on the false traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o' Gordon and Sir PoJtrick Spem, ‘ Gtentie 
river’ from the Spanish, Old Tom of Bedlam and L^dmrlero, 
The Fairies Fa/rewtU by Corbet and Admired Hosier’s Ghost 
by Glover. There are essays on ancient ]Qnglish minstrels, on the 
metrical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce Ptowmem’s Vision, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and certainly giving a strong impulse 
to the study of old English poetry. Percy makes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets and, by an 
analysis of Libius Disconius, proves ‘their skill in distributing 
uid conducting their foble.’ His opinion about early ‘English 
poetry is worth quoting : 

It^uHShaRpsnfld nnlndiny, that the uitkliiaries who have revived the worice 
of our ancient writers have been fw tiie most part men vidd of taste and geidns, 
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and fliarafbra have ahnqn fastidfaiady icjeetod ilie <dd poetkal Boraaneea, 
baeanae foondad <m fietitioiiB or popular aabjaeta, whila they have bam 
earaM to grab ap every petty fragment of the moat doll and iod^d rhymiat, 
wboae merit it waa to deform morality, or obaonre tme hiatory. Shonld the 
pnUic eneimrage tiw rerivol of acmie ct thoae anrimit Epic Stmga of Ghhalry, 
they would fireqneiitUy aM the rich ore of an Arioato or a Taaao, tho^ buried it 
may be among the rubbiah and droaa of barbaroua times. 

The public did not discount this reTiTal,and what Percy wanted 
was carried out by ititson, Ellis, Scott and their successors. Perhaps 
the best thing in Percy’s criticism is his distinction between the 
two classes of ballad; the one incorrect, with a romantic wildness, 
is in contrast to the later, tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described : 

The other sort are written in exaoter measure have a low or aubordinate 
oorreotneas, amnetimea bordering on the inrijnd, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetio. 

As an example, Percy refers to Genvutm : 

In Tenioe town not long agoe 
A cruel Jew did dwell. 

Which lived all on nanrie 
Aa Italian writera tell. . 

The difference here noted by Percy is the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and it could hardly be explained in better 
words. 

It was through Perth’s Rdiguea that the Middle Ages really 
came to have an influence in modern poetry, and this was an effect 
flur greater than that of Ossian (which was not medieval) or that 
of The CctsUe qf OVrawlo (which was not poetical). The Bdiquee 
did not spread one monotonous sentiment like Ossian, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinery. What they did may be found in 
The Andeni Ma/rmer, and is acknowledged by the authors of 
lyrical BaUade : 

Contrast, in this reepeot,*the effect of Macpheraon’a publication with the 
Rtiiques of Percy, so unaasuming, so modest in their pretenrionsl— I have 
already stated how mnch flermany is indebted to tins latter work; and for 
onr own country its poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it. 1 do not 
think that there is an able writer in verse of the present day who would not 
be proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Beliguesi I know that it is so 
with my friends; and for nqrself I am happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own (Wordsworth, 1815). 

It is strange that there should be so little of BeUquee in 
Ohatterton. What one misses in the Rowley poems is the irregular 
verse of the ballads ; the freest measures in«the Rowley popmB are 
borrowed from Shakespeare; the ballad called the Brietowe 
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Tmgedie is in Pmn^s second daas, writtoi with ‘a low dr subor- 
dinate correctness sometimes bordering on the insiidd,* tjg. 


1 grwye to telle, before yoare aonne 
Doeg fromme the welkinn flye, 

He hath apon his honour awome. 
That thou shalt aurelie die. 


The real master of Chatterton is -Spenser. Chatterton had 
a perfeqli command of the heroic line as it was ihen commonly 
used in couplets ; he preferred the stanza, however, and almost 
always a stanza with an alexandrine at the end. He had learned 
much from The Casde of Indolence, but he does not remain content 
Mrith the eighteenth century Speuserians ; he goes back to the 
original A technical variation of Chatterton’s is proof of this : 
whereas the eighteenth century imitators of TAe Faerie Queene 
cut their alexandrines at the sixth syllable regularly, Chatterton 
is not afraid to turn over : 


Tell him I aoome to kenne hem from afar, 

Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedde of warre. 

( JEf/o, L 347.) 

» And cries a guerre and slugbomes shake the vaulted heaven. 

{^Hastings 2, L 190.) 

And like to them mtemal alwaie stryve to be. {Ibid. I. 380.) 

Ill following Spenser, he sometimes agrees with Milton : thus, 
Elinoure and Jnga and the Excelente Balade of Charitie are in 
Milton’s seven line stanza (rime royal, with the seventh line an 
alexandrine), thus : 

Juga: Bysters in sorrowe, on thys daise-ey’d banke, 

Where melancbolych broods, we wyll laments; 

Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene darke; 

Lyche le^ynde okes In eohe the odher bente, 

Or lyche forlettenn halles of merriemente 
Whose gastlie mitohes holde the traine of fryghte 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 
Elinoure: No moe the miskynette shall wake Ihe mome 

The minstrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryoe plaie; 

No moe the amblynge palfrie and the borne 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie; 

I’ll seke the foreste alle the lyve-longe dale; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrohe glebe wyll goe, 

And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 

In the Songe to JEUa^ again, there are measures from Milton’s 
Ode: 

Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 
* • The dyfonall ergo of warre, 

Orr seest some mountayne made of corse of deyne. 
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Tlie poems attributed to Thomas Bowley are EHsabethan, where 
are not later, in style ; the spelling is freely imitated from the 
worst fifteenth i»ntury practice ; the vocabulary is taken largely 
from Speght’s ^ossary to Chaucer, from Kersey’s DustimtaHvm 
Anglo-Britammum (1708) and Bailey's UniverecU, Etymological 
DieHonoMry (1737X Chatterton does not seem to have cared much 
for Chaucer except ^ aii authority for old words ; he studied the 
glossary, not the text, and does not imitate Chaucer's pjirasing. 
BQs poetry and his medieval tastes are distinct ; his poetry is not 
medieval, and his medieval fictions (like those of S^tt, to a great 
extent) are derived firom admiration of the life and manners, firom 
architecture and heraldry, from the church of St Mary Redclifib, 
from the black-letter Bible in which he learned to read, and from 
the appearance of the old parchments which his hither took from 
Canynge’s coffin in the neglected muniment room of the church 
His grand&ther and great-grandhither had been sextons there, 
and the church was the ancestral home of his imagination, 'the 
pride of Brystowe and the Westeme lande.’ The child made an 
imaginary Bristol of the fifteenth century, with personages who 
were seen moving about in it and distinctly known to him ; th6 
childhood of Bordello in Browning’s poem is the same sort of life 
as Chatterton’a As he grew out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of verse, he still kept up his fictitious world ; his 
phantom company was not dispersed by his new poetical knowledge 
and skill, but was employed by him to utter his new poetry, 
although this was almost wholly at variance with the assumed age 
and habit of Thomas Rowley and his acquaintances. The Rowley 
poems are not an imitation of fifteenth century English verse ; 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century, keeping wisely, but 
not tamely, to the poetical conventions of the time, the tradition of 
heroic verse — ^with excursions, like those of Blake, into the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s song8,iand one remarkable experiment (noted by 
Watts-Dunton) in the rhythm of Glmstabd, with likeness to Scott 
and Byron : 

Then each did don in seemlie gear. 

What armour eohe beseem’d to wear. 

And on each sheelde devices lehone 
Of wounded hearts and battles won. 

All cnrions and nice eohon; 

With many a tasdld spear. 

But this. The Unkmwn Knight (which is i^t in the early editions 
of the ^wley poems), is an accident. Ohatterton had here for 
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• aHHnent hit <m one hand of Terse wliidi was demned to Uto in 
die next generation ; but neither in the inindpi/ Rowley poems 
nw in those avowedly his own does he show any nnse of what he 
had found or any wish to use again iJiis new inveiuon. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in November ]n^62, and put to 
school at Colston’s hospital when he was nine ; in 1765, he was 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. In April 1770, his master 
released him, mid he came to London to try his fortune as an 
author and journalist. He had been a contributor to magazines for 
some time before he left home, and possessed very great readiness 
in different kinds of popular writing. He got five guineas for a short 
comic opera, TM Revenge (humours of Olympus), and seems to have 
wanted nothing but time to establish a good practice as a literary 
man. He does not seem to have made any mistake in judging his 
own talents ; he could do efliciently the sort of work which he 
professed. But he had come to a point of bad luck, and his pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get over the difficulty by 
b^ging or sponging ; so he killed himself (24 August 1770). 

The nature of his impostures is now fiurly well ascertained. 
They began in his childhood as pure invention and imaginary life ; 
they turned to schoolboy practical joking (the solemn bwkish 
schoolboy who pretends to a knowledge of magic or Hebrew is 
a wellknown character); then, later, came more elaborate jokes, 
to impose upon editors — Saxon Atxihievenients is irresistible — 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Ryee 
of Peyncteyning in Englande torUen by T. Rowlde 1469 for 
Ma^tre Canynge, a fraud very properly refused by Walpole. 
The Rowley poems were written with all those motives mixed ; 
but of fraud there was clearly less in them than in the document 
for the history of painting, because the poems are good value, 
whatever their history may be, whereas the document is only 
meant to deceive and is otherwise not specially amusing. 

Chatterton was slightly influenced by Macphersou, and seems 
to have decided that the Caledonians weise not to have all the 
profits of heroic melancholy to themselves. He provided translations 
of Saxon poems : 

The loud winds whistled through the sacred grove of Thor; far over the 
jUmiib of Oenania were the cries of the spirits heard. The howl of Hnbba’s 
horrid voice sweiied upon every blast, and the shrill shriek of the hdr Locabara 
shot through the midnight sky. 

These is some likenei^ between Macpherson and Chatterton in 
their a^owled^ed works: Macpherson, in his poems The Hunter 
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and The Hig^ueder, has great flaent^, witii the horoic yenei, and 
in pfose of dif^rent sorts he was a capable writer. The difference 
is that CbatU^lon was a poet, with every variety of mnsic, 
seemingly, at Ijte command, and with a mind that could project 
itself in a handle different \reyB — a true shaping mind. Nothing 
in Chatterton’s life is more wonderful l^an his imporeonality ; he 
does not midce poelay out of his pains or sorrows, and, whm he is 
componng verse, he seems to have escaped from himself His 
deiding with common romantic scenery and sentiment la shown 
in the quotation above from Elinowre and Juga ; he makes a 
poetical use of melancholy motives, himself untoudied, or, at any 
rate, undeluded. 

The Wartons were devoted to the Middle Ages through their 
appreciation of Gothic architecture. It began with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let his sons Joseph and Thomas understand what 
he himself admired in Windsor and Winchester. But, as with 
Cliatterton, and even with Scott, an admiration of the Middle 
Ages need not lead to a study of medieval philology, though it did 
so in the case of Thomas the younger. In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Ages generally meant, first of all, a taste for Spenser, 
for Elizabethans — old poetry, but not too old. Thomas Warton 
the father was made professor of poetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deserved it for his praise of the neglected early poems of Milton. 
It was indirectly from Warton that Pope got his knowledge of 
Comm and II Peneeroso. Warton’s own poems, published by 
his son Thomas in 1748, contain some rather amazing borrowings 
from Milton’s volume of 1646 ; his paraphrase of Temple’s 
quotation from Olaus Wormius has been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomas had his father’s tastes and proved this in his 
work oh Spenser, his edition of Milton’s Poems iqton general 
occasions and his projqpted history of Gothic architecture, as well 
as in his history of Ensdl^h poetry. His life, well written by 
Richard Mant, is a perfect example of the easy-going university 
man, such as is also well represented in the femous miscellany 
whi(^ Warton himself edited. The Oaiford Samage. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity, distinguished even at that time for neglect of 
his pupils and for a love of ale, tobacco, low company and of 
going to see a man hanged. His works are numerous^; his poems 
in a collected edition were published in 1791, the year after his 
death. He was professor of poetry 1757 to 1767, Camden professor 

1 See bibliography. 
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luBtoiy from 1785 and poet laureate in ^ ejaae year. Bis 
i^pmntment was celebrated by the ProbaHoHarm Odea attached 
to The JBoUiad. 1 

The advertisement to Wartoo’s Poeme (1791) nsmarks that the 
author was ‘of the school of Spenser mid Milton, rather than that 
of Pope.’ The old English poetry which he studied and described 
in his history had not much direct influence on his own compo- 
sitions ; the effect of his medieval researches was not to make him 
an imitktor of the Middle Ages, but to give him a wider range in 
modem poetry. Study of the Middle Ages implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudices, and, with Warton, as with Gray 
and Chatterton and others, the freedom of poetry and of poetical 
study was the chief thing ; metrical romances, Chaucer and Cower, 
Lydgate and Ghiwain Douglas, led, usually, not to a revival of 
medieval forms, but to a quickening of interest in Spenser and 
Milton. Nor was the school of Pope renounced or dirironoured in 
coneequence of Warton’s ‘ Gothic ’ taste ; he uses the regular 
couplet to describe his medieval studies : 

Looir have I loved to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel-harps, and spell the fabliniT rime; 

To view the festive rites, the knightly play, 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day; 

To mark the monldering halls of barons bold. 

And the rousdi castle, oast in giant mould; 

With Gothic manners Gh>thic arts explore 
And muse on the magnifleenoe of yoro\ 

Thomas Warton’s freedom of admiration does not make him dis- 
respectful to the ordinary canons of literary taste ; he does not go 
so frr as his brother Joseph. He is a believer in the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by his brother ; this is a frir 
test of conservative literary opinion in the eighteenth century. 

The History of English Poetry (in three volumes, 1774, 1778. 
1781) was severely criticised ; not only, ag by Ritson, for inaccu- 
racy, but, even more severely, for incoherence. Scott is merciless 
on this head : 

As for the late laureate, it is well known that he never could follow a clue 
of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarious lore, and a mind un- 
questionably imbued with true poetic fire, he wjelded that most fatal of all 
im^ements to its possessor, a pen so soatnrient and nnretentive, that we think 
he must have been often astonished not only at the extrat of his Inenbrations, 
but at their total and absolute want of connection with the subject he had 
assigned to himself^. 

* on Sir Joihua Reygold^* painted windote at New College, Oxford : 178S. 

* See Beott’s art. on Todd’s Speneer, in The Edinburgh Review, 180B. 
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His does iW make idlowanoe enoos^ either for the difficulties 
of Warton’s explorations or for the Tarions purposes of literary 
history. Wart^n certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of |3ibbon is not required for every history, and the 
history of literature can spare a coherent plan, so long as the 
historian provides such plenty of samples as Warton always gives. 
Obviously, in literature, the separate focts may. be interesting and 
intelligible, while the bare focts of political history can but rarely 
be such. The relation of book to book is not like the rdation of 
one battle to another in the same war, or of one political act to the 
other events of a king’s reign. In literary history, desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless ; and Warton’s work 
has and retains an interest and value which will outlast many 
ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further, 
his biographer Mant has ground for his opinion (contrary to Scott’s) 
that Warton 

can tiaoe the program of the mind, not merely as exemplified in the confined 
exortions of an indlTidnsl, but in a auceension of agea, and in the purauita and 
aoqnirementa of a people. 

There is more reasoning and more coherence in Warton’s histoiy 
than Scott allows. 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as his brother 
did, but he saw more clearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante was; ‘perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next composition 
to the Iliad, in point of originality and sublimity'.’ The footuote 
here (‘Milton was particularly fond of this writer’ etc.) shows, by 
its phrasing, how little known Dante was at that time to the English 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medievalist 
like Thomas, he had that appreciation of S})en8er and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medieval studies 
in England. His judgment of Pope and of modern poetry agrees with 
the opinion expressed^by Hurd in his iMtera on Ghivakry ank 
Bonumee (1762 : six years after the first part of Joseph Warton’s 
Eaaay, eight years after Thomas Warton on The Faerie Qmeme). 

What we haxe gotten by this revolution, you will say, is a great deal of good 
sense. What we have lost, is a world of fine fabling ; the illuidon of which is 
so grateful to the Charmed Spirit that in spite of philosophy and fashion 
Faery Spenser still ranks highest among tbe Poets; I mean with all those 
who are either come of that house, or have any kindness for it. 

Hurd’s LeUera are the best explanation of the critical view which 
saw the value of romance — ‘the Gothic fables of chivalry’ — ^wjthout 

C ^ 

^ Eeeay on Pope, sect. v. 
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aay iparticalttr knowledge of old French or mndbicuriodty about 
any poetry older than Ariosta Not medieTal poeUy, but medieval 
cuatomB and sentiments, were interesting ; and solSard and many 
otfiers who were tired of the poetry of good sense linked on Ariosto, 
Tasso and .Spenser as the true poets of the medieval heroic age. 
It should be observed that the age of * good sense ’ was not slow 
to appreciate ‘ the foiry way of writing ’ — ^the phrase is Dryden’s, 
and Addison made it a text for one of his essays on Imagination. 

At the same time as Thomas Warton, another Oxford man, 
T^rwhitt of Merton, was working at old English poetry. He edited 
the JRotoley poems. His Essay on, the Language and Vers\fication 
of Chancer and his Introdttctory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tales C printed before Mr Warton’s book was published ’) are the 
complement of Warton’s work. Warton is not very careful about 
prosody ; his observations on the stanza of The Faerie Queene are 
dull and inaccurate. Tyrwhitt was interested in the history of 
verse, as Gray had been, and, from his grammatical knowledge 
and critical sense, he made out the rule of Chaucer’s heroic verse 
which had escaped notice for nearly 40U years. No other piece 
of medieval scholarship in England can be compared with Tyr- 
whitt’s in importance. Chaucer was popularly known, but known 
as an old barbarous author with plenty of good sense and no art 
of lang^uage. The pieces of Chaucer printed at the end of Diyden’s 
Fables show what doggerel jiassed for Chaucer’s verse, even with 
the finest judges, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
the line, mainly by getting the value of the e mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent. 

Tyrwhitt is the restorer of Chaucer. Though the genius of 
Dryden had discovered the classical spirit of Chaucer’s imagination, 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defetced till Tjrrwhitt 
explained the rule of his heroic line and brought out the beauty of 
it. The art of the grammarian has seldom been better justified 
and there are few things in English philology more notable than 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer. 
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LETTER-WRITERS 

1 

Horace Walpole is generally acknowledged as * the prince of 
letter-writers,’ and he is certainly entitled to this high literary 
rank in consideration of the extent and supreme value of his 
correspondence. Byron styled Walpole’s letters ‘incomparable,’ 
and all who know them must agree in this high praise. English 
literature is particularly rich in the number and excellence of its 
letter-writers ; but no other of the class has dealt with so ^^t a 
variety of subjects as Walpole. His letters were, indeed, the chief 
work of his life. 

As the beauty of the art laigely depends on the spontaneity of 
the writers in the expression of their natural feelings, it would be 
futile to attempt to decide the relative merits of the great letter- 
writers in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the class. We should be grateful for the treasures bequeathed to 
us and refrain from appraising their respective deserts. To weigh 
the golden words of such gracious spirits as Gray, Cowper or 
Charles Lamb, in order to decide which of them possesses the 
highest value, seems a labour unwmthy of them alL Sincerity is 
tile primary claim upop our respect and esteem for great writers 
of letters ; and the lack of this rules out the letters of Pope from 
the place in literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Now, in spite of the cruel criticism of Macaulay, we have no hesita- 
tion in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole’s letters. 

Walpole lives now and always will live in public esteem as a 
great letter-writer ; but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
during his lifetime. Thus, his name attained to a &me which, 
in later years, has been considerably dimmed, partly by the 
instability which reflects itself in his writingE^ and, also, l\y the 
virulent censure to which he has been subjected by some firitics of 
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^Ksttoction. Macaulay’s oompletcindictmait of Hoiaoe Walpole as 
a iwiiU lias left him with scarcely a of characte^ The charges 
twous^t against him are, however, so wholesale t^t the condem- 
nal^ may be said to carry with it its own antid^ ; for it is not 
a mere caricature, but one almost entirely opposed to truth. 1\> 
many of these uiyust chaiges, any candid review of Walpole’s 
career in its many aspects, exhibiting him as a man of quality, a 
brilliant wit, both in conversation and in writing, an author of 
considerable mark, a connoisseur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a sufficient answer. A fuller reply, how- 
ever, is required to those accusations which touch his honour and 
social conduct through life. Macaulay speaks of Walpole’s ‘ faults 
of head and heart,’ of his ‘ unhealthy and disorganised mind,’ of 
his disguise from the world ‘by mask upon mask,’ adding that 
‘ whatever was little seemed great to him, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little.’ Now, Walpole placed himself so often at 
his reader’s mercy, and, occasionally, was so perverse in his actions 
as to make it necessary for those who admire his character to show 
that, though he had many transparent frtults, his life was guided 
by honourable principles, and that, though not willing to stand 
forth as a censor of mankind, he could clearly distinguish •between 
the great and little things of life and, when a duty was clear to 
him, had strong^ to follow the calL His affectation no one would 
wish to deny ; but, although this is an objectionable quality, it 
can scarcely be treated as criminal. In fact, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friends, but 
soon adopted a shield of fine-gentlemanly pretence, in order to 
protect his own feelings. 

Horatio Walpole was born at the house of his father (Sir Robert 
Walpole) in Arlington street, on 24 September 1717. After two 
years of study with a tutor, he went to Eton in April 1727, where 
he remained until the spring of 1735, when he entered at King's 
college, Cambridge. He had many fast Etonian friends, and we hear 
of two sn^all circles — ‘ the triumvirate,’ consisting of George and 
Charles Montagu and Walpole, and ‘the quadruple alliance,’ namely. 
Gray, West Ashton and Walpole*. He left the university in 1739, 
and, on 10 March, set off on the g^nd tour with Gray, of which 
some account h»u» already been given in this volume*. Of the 
quarrel between them, Walpole took the whole blame upon him- 
self;, but probably. Gray was also at fhult Both kept silence 
as to«the cause, and the only authentic particulars aib to be 
* Cl. di»p. Ti, p. 117, anu. * Ot ibid. pp. 118—119. 
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fSomid in Walj^le’s letter^ to Blaaon, who was tiien writing the 
life Gray— « letter which does the greatest credit to Walpole’s 
heart The friendship was renewed after tiiree years and continued 
through life; ant it was not what it had been at first, though 
Walpole's appreciation of the genius of Gray was always of the 
sfrongest and of the most enthusiastic character. 

After Gray left Walpole at Reggio, the latter passed throng^ a 
serious illness. His life was probably saved by the prom]gt action 
of Joseph Spence (who was travelling with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a femous Italian physician who, with the aid of Spence’s 
own attentive nursing, brought the illness to a sudcessfnl end. 
Walpole, when convalescent, continued his journey with Lord 
Lincoln and Spence ; but, having been elected memter of parlia- 
ment for Callington in Cornwall at the general election, he left his 
companions and landed at Dover, 12 September 1741. He changed 
his seat several times, but continued in parliament until 1768, when 
he retired from the representation of Lynn. He was observant of his 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sittings, his descriptions of 
which are of great interest On 23 March 1742, he spoke for the first 
time in the House, against the motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on his fether. According to his own account, 
his speech * was published in the Magasines, but was entirely frdse, 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it’ On 11 January 
1761, he moved the address to the king at the opening of the 
session ; but the most remarkable incident in his parliamentary 
career was his quarrel, in 1747, with the redoubtable speaker 
Onslow. More to his credit were his strenuous endeavours to 
save the life of the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

The turning-point of his life was the acquisition of Strawberry 
hilL The building of the house, the planning of the gardens and 
the collection of his miscellaneous artistic curiosities soon became 
of absorbing interest jto Walpole. Much might be said of him as 
a connoisseur ; his taste has been strongly condemned ; but, 
although he often made much of what was not of great importance, 
he gradually collected works of enduring value, and the disper- 
sion of' his property in . 1842 came to be regarded as a historical 
event*. Judge Hardinge was just when he wrote: ‘In his taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppeiy, but 
still with fancy and genius*.’ The opening of the private press in 

1 2 Mar<^ 1778. * * 

* The 'contents of Strawbeny hill xealised £88»460. lU. 9d., and wonld valued 

now at many times that amount. ^ * e 

* Nioh<ds*B Literary AneedoUi, vol. vnx, p. 525. 
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Vj&i the ArhuteoMa or the Eh^rianvm, as he called 

also, gave Walpole, with much additional work; a great deal of 
pleaanrei He waa enabled to print his light verses and present 
them to his distinguished visitors, and could make preparatiom 
for tile printing of his projected works. Conway called his cousin 
' Elzevir Horace.’ Walpole was very proud to be able to begin the 
work of his press by printing two unpubhshed odes by Gray*. 

Walpole’s head was so full of Strawberry hill, and he mentioned 
it so frequently in his letters, that he sent a particular description 
to Mann (12 June 1763) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, ‘for 
it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours not 
to be exactly master of every spot where one another is writing 
reading or sauntering.’ He frequently produced guides to the 
‘ Castle’; but the fullest and final one is the DMcription of iAe 
ViUa printed in 1784, and illustrated by many interesting plates. 
Walpole was very generous in allowing visitors to see his house ; 
but these visitors were often very inconsiderate, and broke the rules 
he made. He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763): 

My house is full of people and has been so from the instant I braakfasted, 
and more are comintr— in short I keep an inn : the sign ‘The Ctothio Castle.’ 
Since my gallery was finished 1 hare not been in it a quarter of an hour 
together; my whole time is passed in giving tickets for seeing it and hiding 
myself while it is seen. 

In December 1791, Horace Walpole succeeded his nephew as 
earl of Orford. The prodigality, and then the madness, of the 
third earl forced his uncle to take upon himself the duties of a man 
of business, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. He had 
to undertake the management of the family estate, because there 
was no one else inclin^ to act. When he had put things into 
a better state, the earl’s sudden return to sanity threw everything 
into confusion again, as he was surrounded by a gang of sharpers. 
Horace Walpole developed unexpected Dusiuess qualities, and, 

’ They were puVliehed by Dodeley, oat of wfaoee bende*tlie MB wee * enetohed ’ by 
Walpole, in the presence of Gray. Several works of interest were printed at the press, 
snoh as Hentsner’s Journey into England (a charming little book), Mdmoiree de 
Orammont, The Life of Lard Herbert of Cherbury, etc., and several of Walpole’s own 
works. A bibUography of the Strawberry hill books is given by Anstin Dobson as 
an appendix to his Horace Walpole, a Memoir. The ontpat of the press was highly 
eatisbctory, considering that the whole staff consisted of a man and a boy. In a 
letter to Sir David DalrympU (28 Febraaty 1764 ), Walpole makes some peevish 
remarka about bis press: ‘The plague I have had in every shape with my own 
printev. engraven, the brnduellera, etc., besidea my own tronble, have almost 
diaeonngel me from what I t4bk up gt fin* •• a m use m e n t, but ediiehhasptednead 
veiylitaeofii.* 
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aoeordiiig to his own account, was able to reduce the miamanaged 
estate to ordw and solrem^. 

In April 1777, the nephew went mad again ; and, on his re- 
covery, in 1778, the uncle gave up the care of him. He was 
subjected to continual anxiety during the remainder of his 
nephew’s life ; but he did not again take charge of the estate. 
When he himself came into the property, there was little left 
to manage. The picture gaUery at Houghton, which* Horace 
greatly loved, was sold to the empress Catharine II of Russia ; 
and, l^ore Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had become 
practically bankrupt. Horace Walpole bad thus to take op an 
earldom which had fallen on evil daya He was not likely, in 
his old age, to accept with pleasure a title whose credit he could 
not hope to retrieve. He refused to enter the House of Lords ; 
but, however much he might wish to do so, he could not relieve 
himself of the titled He died on 2 March 1797, at the house in 
Berkeley square to which he had moved from Arlington street 

A rapid glance through Walpole’s correspondence will soon 
reveal to us the secret of his life, which explains mUch for which 
he has been condemned. The moving principle of his conduct 
through life was love for, and pride in, his father. It is well, 
therefore, to insist upon the serious purpose of much of Horace’s 
career, and to call to mind how signally his outlook upon aflbirs 
was influenced by the proceedings of his family. He was proud 
of its antiquity and of its history from the conquest downwards ; 
but he knew that no man of mark had emerged from it until his 
fa,ther came to do honour to his race ; so, with that father, the 
pride of his son began and ended. Sir Robert Walpole’s enemies 
were his son’s, and those of the fiimily who disgraced their name 
were obnoxious to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity, 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second earl, became 
specially notorious, add the ^sgracefulness of her conduct was 
a constant source of disgust to him. His elder brother Robert, 
the second earl, was' little of a friend, and mention has already 
been made of the misconduct of his nephew George, the tiiird 
earl (who succeeded to the title in 1751 and held it for forty 
yearsX 

^ There ie some misapprehension as to this. Within a few days of the death of his 
n^hew, Walpole snbsoribed a letter to the duke of Bedford-—* The Uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford ’ ; but he did not refose to sign himself * Orford,’ although Pinkerton 
printed in Wo^iiana a letter dated 26 December 1791, signed * Hor. Walpole’ — ^bnt 
this was an answer to a letter of congratnlation frSm Pinkerton hinil^ on the 
snocession, the advantages of whidi Walpole denied. 
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TIiq paUie came dowly into poaaeadon Walpole’s great 
literary bequest A series of Miaedlanecut Letten was published 
in 1778 as the fifth volume of the collected edition of his Worka, In 
181^ LetUra to Oaorge Montagu followed, and, in subsequent 
years, other series appeared^ The first collected edition of 
Private Gorreapondmce was published in 1820, and a fuller edition 
in 1840. But the reading world had t& wait until 18fi7 for a fidriy 
oompleto edition of the letters arranged in chronological order. 
This, edited in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham with valuable 
notes, held its own as the standard edition, until Mrs Paget 
Toynbee’s largely augmented edition appeared. The supply of 
Walpole’s letters seems to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and a still 
fuller collection will, probably, appear in its turn. 

We have here a body of important material which forms both 
an autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century. Although the letters contain Walpole’s opinions on events 
as they occurred ^y by day, he communicated them to his different 
correspondents from varied points of view. It is a remarkable 
fact, which proves the orderly and constructive character of the 
writer’s mind, that the entire collection of the letters, ranging over 
a very long period, forms a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of having been systematically planned. 

The first letter we possess is to ‘My dearest Charles’ (C. 
Lyttelton), and was written when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In it he says : 

I can reflect with (pwat joy on the momenta we inaaed tofrether at Eton, 
and lonsr to talk ’em over, aa I think we could recollect a thouaand paaaagea 
which were aomething above the common rate of achoolboy’a diveraiona. 

In the last known letter from his hand^ written to the countess of 
Upper Ossory, to protest against her showing his ‘idle notes’ to 
others, Walpole refers to his fourscore nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are brought to him about once a year to stare 
at him ‘as the Methusalem of the fismily.’ He wants no laurels : 

• m 

I shall be quite content with a of rosemary thrown after me, when 
the iMurson of the parish oommits my dust to dust. Till then pray Madam 
accept the rerignation of your ancient senrant, Orford. 

The same spirit runs through the entire correspondence. It 
constantly displays his affectionate feelings towards his friends and 
the lightness with which he is able to touch on his own misfortunes. 
Throughout his life, he was troubled by 'invalidity'; yet he could 
repftdiyte any claim tp patience, and ask Mann (8 January 1786) 

> Sse bibliogimphy. * 16 Janiuury 1797. 
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if peo]^ of eo^y fortunes eannot bear illness with temper what are the poor 
todo^whohayenoneof onralleTiations? The affluent, I fear, do not consider 
what a benedt ticket has fallen to their lot, out of millions not so fortunate; 
yet less do they reflect that chance, not merit, drew the prize out of the 
wheel. 

He suffered from gout throughout his life ; but he always made 
light of the affliction. He told Mason (Christmas day 1779) that 
he had had a relapse^ though a slight one, and ^called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said very well ; but I fancy it is 
not in consequence of your wUV* There was no mistake about 
the reality of his attacks ; for chalk-stones were continually 
breaking out from his fingers, and he told Lady Ossory that, if he 
could not wait upon her, he hoped she would have the charity ' to 
come and visit the chalk-pits in Berkeley Square.’ 

Walpole studied letter-writing as an art and understood its 
distinctive features. There is no violent change in his style from 
beginning to end of his correspondence ; but a gradual growth 
may be observed in his artistm treatment of his matter. He could 
criticise other letter-writers with judgment and good taste ; but 
there was one, above all, who was only to be worshipped, and that 
was Madame de S^vignd He tells Richard Bentley^ that 

My Lady Hervey has made me most happy by brin^rin^r me from Paris an 
admirable copy of the very jiortrait [of Mme de S^vi^rnS] that was Madame 
de Simiane’s [her granddang’hter]. I am going to build an altar for it, under 
the title of Notre Dame des Rochersl 

Walpole addresses the same Lady Hervey from Paris (8 October 
1765) to the effect that he had called upon Madame Chabot. 

She was not at home, but the Hotel de Carnavalet was; and I stopped on 
purpose to say an Ave Maria before it. It is a very Bmgular buildin^f, not 
at all in the French style, and looks like an ex voto raised to her honour by 
some of her votaries [Mme de SSvigii5*s]. 1 don’t think her honoured half 
enough in her own country ^ 

Mrs Toynbee’s edition contains a total of three thousand and 
sixty-one letters, addressed by Walpole to one hundred and sixty 

1 24 December 1754. 

* This interestinz old house is now well known as the home of the Carnavalet 
museum. Eleven years after this, Madame Du Deffand hoaxed Walpole by sending 
him a snuffbox with a portrait of Mme de S^vign^ copied from one he greatly admired. 
This was sent with a letter signed ‘Babutin de S4yign4’ and beginning thus: 
eonnoU votrefolle piunon pour moi ; votre enthousitume pour met lettres, votre vinSroHon 
pour le$ lieus que fai habitSa,' In acknowledging the gift from judge Hardinge of 
four drawings of the ehdUau de Grignan, in a letter dated 4 July 1779, Walpole 
wrote : ' I own that Grignan is grander, and in a much finer situation tl^ 1 had 
imagined ; as 1 concluded the witchery of Madame de S4vign4*B ideas and styls had 
spread the same leaf-gold over places with which she gilddU her friends.* (Seeffiohols*a 
Liierary Aneedotea, vol. vm, p. 596.) 
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eovrespoiidents, many of them men and women of mark. The 
wasiber of lettme to some of these peonages are T«ry few, but 
among them are seven, to each of whom over one hundred letters 
were written by him. Sir Horace Mann heads the list with 820, 
then comes the countess of Upper Ossory with 400. Hie other 
five have smaller iiumbere, as Geoige Montagu 263, William 
Mason 217, William Cole 180, Henry Conway 170 and Mary 
Berry ],60. The lifelong correspondence with Mann exhibits a 
unique instance of friendship, maintained without personal inter- 
course for forty-five years. Walpole might well say to his friend 
(4 December 1785), * You and I have longout-friendshfpped Orestes 
and Pyladea' 

Mann was an early friend of Walpole, and his appointment in 
1737 as assistant to Charles Fane (afterwards second viscount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, was entirejy owing to this intimacy. In 1740, Mann be- 
came Fane’s successor, and Walpole visited him at Florence in the 
same year. After returning to England in September 1 741, Walpole 
never saw his friend again. Mann never left Italy, although, in 
1755, he succeeded his elder brother in the possession of the 
family estate at Linton, Kent His chief duties were to look after 
the two ‘pretenders’ and to entertain distinguished English 
travellers in Italy. He was kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and he returned the favour by writing 
continuously in reply, though, it must be said, giving Walpole lead 
in return for his gold\ It should, however, not be overlooked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other friends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of his letters at the post office. He 
complains to the earl of Hertford^ : 

As my lettrm are seldom proper for the poet now I begin them at any time, 
and am forced to trust to chance for a conveyance. This difficulty renders 
my news very stale. t 

Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory*, praised women as fer better 
letter-writers than men. When he wrote ‘ I* could lay down as an 
infeUiUe truth in the words of my god-fether, Pennis non honUni 
datis, the English of which is, “It was not given to man to write 
liters,’” it is just possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
might apjdy to his friend Mann. Some of Walpole’s best letters 

> Peter Canninghsm deeoribed Mann’e letters as * utterly unreedsUe.’ A sSleetioa 
of them was poUisbed by Doran in 1S7S, under the irritat in g titie Jtfisaa and dfanaers 
at the Cmut ^ Flortiiee. 

• SAufestnUdf * 

* Ohristmas d^ 177S. 
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•were addressed to his frequent correspondent Lady Ossory. Maxy 
Bffliy would have stood higher in the numerical list; but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her frther and sister until 
late in his life (in the winter of 1788X Madame Pn Deffimd’s 
letters to Widpole were first printed by Miss Berry and afterwards 
reprinted in Paris A complete edition of these letters, edited 
by the late Mrs Toynbee, was published in 1912. Walpole’s letters 
to Madame Du Deffiind were burnt at his particular request. It 
is supposed that he did not wish them to be published, lest his 
French should be criticised. He wrote to Mason^: ‘Mme Du 
DeflSmd has {old me that I speak French worse than any Englidi- 
man she knowa’ A little too much has been made of Walpole’s 
gallicisms, although there certainly is a remarkable one in the 
prefree to Historic Doubts on Richard III : 

It ia almost a question whether if the dead of past ages could rerive, they 
would be able to reconnoitre^ the events of their ovqi limes as transmitted 
tons. 

Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford (nephew of the great OhathamX 
writing to judge Hardinge in 1789, refers to the translation of 
Walpole’s Essay on Gardening by the due de Nivemais : 

1 shall be glad to see 4he work of H. de Nivemois, if it answers at all to 
the qieoimene yon have sent me. The tenth is that, as Mr Horace Walpole 
always thinks in French he onght never to write in English; and 1 dare be 
sworn Nivemois translation will aj^pear the more original work of the two^. 

Did Hannah More venture to 'chaff’ Walpole when she sent him 
anonymously a clever letter dated ' Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840 ’ 
and headed it ‘ A Specimen of the English language, as it will be 
written and spoken in the next century. In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the reign of George V’? Walpole acknowledged 
this letter (5 April 1785) with cordiality and much praise, to show 
that 'his withers were unwrung.’ Walpole expressed to Lady 
Ossory (Christmas day d781) his opinion that ‘Letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore conversation upon paper,’ and, doubtless, 
his conversation was ‘much like his letters, and as excellent. His 
wit was ready and brilliant in both forms of communication. He 
was himself proud of the witty apophthegm which he seems to 
have first imparted to Mann by word of mouth : 

Beoolleet what I have said to yon, that this world ia a oomedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to those who fed. Thii is the quintessence of aD I 
have learnt in fifty years*^! 

* See bibliography. • 5 Jnty 1778. ^ » 

* Ihie nee of the word ‘ reoonnoitre* in English was ^te obsolete in Walbde’e day. 

* Eiehds’s Literary lUmtroHone, voL vn, p. 118. * 6 Ifaieh 1778. 
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hjb any nto, the saying has found its way into bodes fiuaailiar 
qvotati<nia 

Numerous instances might be given of the value of the letters 
in fllnstration of history ; but, in spite of the popular notion as to 
the frivolity of a large part of their contents, it may safely be said 
that matters of moment are dealt with throughout the series, and 
sidelights are to be found on every 'page. There is, first, the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. Then, we have the trials of the Jacobites, 
and, for a time, there is peace, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes’s publication of The North Briton and subsequent riots. 
Walpole was attacked in no. 2 of The North Briton ; and Wilkes 
was annoyed that he did not seem to mind the attack. In a letter 
to Mann^ Walpole laments the state of the nation, and, after 
giving instances of the grievous increase of gambling, he writes 
‘We are not a great age, but surely we are tending to some 
great revolution.’ . The American war was the next great event 
to supply Walpole with material for invective and complaints of 
bad government At the end of his life came the great con- 
vulsion of the French revolution and, in September 1789, he. 
congratulated Hannah More on the demolition of the Bastille, 
the reform of which he related fourteen years before^. The 
enormities of the revolutionaries changed his political views, as 
they did those of the majority of Englishmen, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm Burke’s Rtiftectione. He said that it painted the 
queen ‘exactly as she appeared to me the first time I saw her 
when DauphinessV 

Many of Walpole’s anecdotes are valuable as illustrations of 
the manners of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere ; but the chief interest of his correspondence remains 
autobiographicaL The first hundred pages of Mrs Toynbee’s 
edition contain letters, from 1782 to 1741, to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray, West, Geoige Montagu, Thomas Asfiton and Henry Conway, 
for the most part written during Walpole’s travels. The first letter 
to llfonn was written on 11 September 1741*. From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be said to begin, and it continues to 
the end. Walpole wrote an interesting advertisement prefixed to 
the Letters to Maam, explaining his reasons for preserving them, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter. For the incidents of his early life we must search 

> « Vetenaiy 1770. * 86 Oetobn 1776. 

* 8M,*a]K>, hia uieedoteff lluie.Aiit<diwtte m queen, in ble letter to Merr Betty, 
BJuIjim. 
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dsewher^ and he has 1^ ns the main particalws in the Short 
Notes etf My Ltife. 

Walpole's character may be easily understood by anyone who 
studies his correspondence. In early life, he was not very diflTerent 
from a lai]ge number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who took pride in their social position, for it is necessary to 
remember that there were two classes of men in the English society 
of this age — ^the jovial and the coarse, and the reserViCd and 
refined, ^r Robert Walpole belonged to the former, and his son 
Horace to the latter. Horace was never very young, and his 
fother said of himself that he was the younger of the two. Horace 
adds^: ‘Indeed I think so in spite of his forty years more.’ The 
son began life with a character for frankness and enthusiasm ; but, 
as he grew into the cynical man of the world, he became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintances, reserving his true self only for his 
bosom friends. He cultivated an extreme fastidiousness and severe 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a distaste for a robust 
humour that he considered vulgar. This powerful prejudice caused 
him to propound much absurd criticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because he kept ‘low company,’ and condemned the 
‘vulgarity of his character.’ For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyage to Lisbon he could find no praise, and he refers to 
‘ Fielding’s Travels or rather an account of how his dropsy was 
treated,’ and how he was teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle 
of Wights He could not appreciate the genius of Kchardson and 
refers to 

those tedious lamentations— C/amso, and Sir Charles GratniMon, which are 
pictnies of high life as oonoeired hy a bookseller, and romances as they wonM 
be spiritualist by a Methodist preacher’. 

Sterne vras no more fortunate in obtaining the good opinion of 
Walpole, who writes to Henry Zouch : 

The second and third volumes of Tristram Shandy, the dregs of nonsense, 
have universally met the mntempt they deswve: genius may be exhausted; — 
I see that folly’s invention may be so too*. 

He could appreciate Johnson’s great qualities ; but he was repelled 
by his roughness. He said wittily : 

Johnson made the most brutal speeches to living persons, for thonid* he 
was goodnstnred at bottom he was very ilhoatnred at top. 

In considering Walpole’s affected remarks on his own literary 
character, we should bear in min d the expressed opinions of so 

> as Jaanuy 1743. * l7 Mandi 1755. * 

* 30 December 1700. * 7 March 1761. 
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adirtocratic an author as Byron, at a mndi lator data Walpole 
tiMM^t it would disgrace him to be known as a learned author, 
aHhoug^, in his heart, he was proud of his books. He discloses his 
true character with a fine instinct more frequently when writing 
to Mann than to any other correspondent. At a quite early data 
he takes Mann to task for over-estimating his abilitiea 

I most answer for your brother a paraura]^ that he showed me in one of 
your letters * Mr W.’s letters are fiillofwit; don’t they adore them in Eng^ 
land?* ^ot at aO— and I don’t wonder at them; for if I have any wit in my 
letters, which I do not at all take for{rranted,itiB ten to one I havenoneontof 
my letters.... Then astoadorinu; younowsoeonly my letters, and you maybe 
sure I take care not to write you word of any of niy bad qualities, which other 
people must see in the gross; and that may be a great hindrance to their 
adoration. Oh! there are a thousrad other reasons I could idve yon, why 1 
am not the least in fashion. I oaine over in an ill season : it is a million to 
one that nobody thinks a declining old minister’s son has wit. At any time 
men in opposition have always most; but now it would be absurd for a courtier 
to have even common sense K 

The history of the growth of Walpole’s works is fully detailed 
in the Correspondence ; and, apparently, nearly all his books were 
written at high pressure. He particularly notes how long a time 
was occupied in their production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from his early life. He wrote, in 1742, a sermon on painting for 
the amusement of his father, which was afterwards published in 
JEdee WalpolUmm, and he was continually writing occasional 
verses, a practice in which he persevered when he possessed a 
private printing-press. It was not, however, until 1753 that he 
may be said to have begun his literary career with the writing 
of some clever papers in World, a periodical written by men 
of fitsbion for men of fashion. His first substantive work was 
A CcUalogne of the Royal and Noble AtUhors of England, printed 
at the Strawberry hill press in 1758. It is of no great value as a 
bibliography, but, dealing as it does with a distinctive subject, is 
of occasional use as well as of some in^rest The next work, 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, also printed at the Strawberry 
hill press, in 1762, is the only one of Walpole’s works which has 
really held its position. It was reprinted several times by its 
author and twice reedited. Tlie publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue’s valuable collections from his widow in 
1756. Walpol^ ten*yc^ before, had visited Vertue with the 
purpose of learning something about the MSS^ of the existence of 
which he had previously heard. Vertue’s notes, which are now 

preiprved at the British museum, are dugointed and difficult to 
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dedphw, and, therefor^ it iras modi to Walpde’a credit that he 
waa aide to prodnoe from them a naefhl book, ’which has been 
ocmstantly reinintod. Unfortnnately, altoough a competent con- 
noiaseur, he had not sufficient knowledge to enable him to write 
a satisfoctory history of painting, and his editors had not suffi- 
cient courage to correct his errors at all thoroug^dy, for he had 
a wonderful erase respecting the historical value of some old 
pictures which he had bought and incorrectly described in his 
AnBcdote»\ It can hardly be doubted that the existfhioe of 
Walpole’s book has prevented the publication of a complete and 
trustworthy history of English painting. 

Walpole’s next works were The CasUe cf Otremto (1764 — 6) 
and The Myaterioua Mother (1768). Byron affirmed that Walpole 
was ‘the ffither of the first romance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and he praised highly both romance and tragedy ; but 
very few modem readers are likely to agree with him. The CagUe 
of Otremto was originally published as a translation firom an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629; but, when 
success was assured, it was acknowledged by its author. Of this 
story, which has become a sort of a classic of English literature, 
though few now care to read it, some account has been given 
in an earlier chapter^. The Mysteriom Mother was printed at 
Strawberry hill in 1768; and, although Walpole perceived the 
unfitness for the stage of a tragedy with so repulsive a subject, he 
seems to have cherished a lingering hope of its production there, 
as he wrote an epilogue to it for Mrs Clive to speak. In reading 
the play we see that the slowness of the action was of itself 
sufficient to exclude it from performance ; for, even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to sit out fbur acts of 
the ravings of a woman the cause of whose remorse and agony 
is not disclosed until the end of the fifth act. Fanny Burney, 
being on friendly terms with Walpole, was anxious to read the 
play ; but, after reading it, she ‘felt a sort of indignant aversion rise’ 
in her mind ‘against the wilful author of a story so horrible ; all 
the entertainment and pleasure I had received from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished.' Fanny’s friend Mr Turbulent (Guiffiudi^re) 
said : ‘Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which nothixig can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity.’ 

Historie Doubts on the Life cmd Reign ef Bkihard ///, 

^ Of., for instanoe, his self-delusion as to his * suit of the house of long 

since corrected by Sir George Scharf. ^ 

* See chap, m, pp. 60—61, ante. ' * 
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wiftlnt aboat the seme time as Tkt MytUriom JfblAer, offinv a 
good examine <d Walpole’s literary work. He diose an iideresting 
sn(i|ect and treated it with spirit. He was not^ faoweTer, prepared 
to undertake the necessary research, and thus laid himself open to 
much severe criticism^ Aa two of his chief opponents were Milles, 
presidmit, and Masters, a fellow, of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
remgned his fellowship of the society and swore hostility to most 
antiquaries, although a few, such as Cole and Gough, retained his 
favour. ^.He never forgave his critics ; but he had succumbed to 
their censures after a short fight 

Walpole’s own feelings respecting his literary productions were 
very mixed. He wrote to Lady Ossory (16 September 1787): 

.1 have several reasons for lamentinjr daily that I ever was anthor <w 
editor. ...Were I to recommence my life, and thought as I do now I do not 
believe that any consideration could induce me to be an author.. ..It is pride 
not humiiity, that is the source of my present sentiments. 1 have a great 
contempt for middling authors. We have not only betrayed want of genius 
but want of judgement. 

These confessions have been treated as untrue, and as an afiected 
condemnation of his writings. But this is uqjust He valued them 
as containing his owm opinions, well expressed, on subjects which 
required elucidation ; but he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear leanied criticism — and he quite sincerely repudiated 
his possession of special learning. 

From Horace Walpole’s we pass to some other names of 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, was one of the foremost 
English statesmen of his age ; but he was so unlike an ordinary 
Englishman that his character has been much misunderstood by 
his countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated the French, and was 
appreciated by them in return. Sainte-Beuve considers him to 
have united the good qualities of the two nations, and he describes 
the Letters to his Son as a rich book, which, in spite of some 
objectionable passages, contains not a pager without some happy 
observation worthy of being kept in remembrance. In any case. 
Chesterfield must be considered a unique personality. He was 
particularly unfortunate in his relations with Johnson, who was cer- 
tainly not feir to him ; and the cruel caricature in Bamaby Budge 
of him as Sir John Chester, described as ‘an elegant and polite, 
but heartteps and unprincipled gentleman,’ must have seriously 

^ Cff M to ibis eiMy ebap. zu, poit. 
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ii^vred kb fiuiie among many of tinwe miaoqiiaiiited with histmy 
He waci^ot unprincipled <nr heartiecB, and BelfishneK was by no 
means a marked feature of his character. His shining mmital 
qualities were unirersally acknowledged, and he ¥ms accepted 
as a shrewd man of the world, with engaging manners; but 
we can learn something more than this about him from his 
letters. 

Of Chesterfield’s abilides as a statesman, his country did not 
obtain the full benefit, largely in consequence of court intrigues ; 
for, though the ablest statesman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left out), he was persistendy set aside. His time came when 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
office for less than a year, but prored his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measures which he took to prevent 
disturbances. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical period remained fresh for 
more than a century. He retained his interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish as his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over them. He withdrew fiom public life, partly on account 
of ill health ; and, in 1762, his deafness had become very serious. 
In 1767, he emerged from his retirement in order to effect a re- 
conciliation between the duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 

Chesterfield has the reputation of eloquence; but his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Chesterfield was an 
orator, because his speeches were written ; yet, in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743), he dedared that ‘the finest oration [he] ever 
did hear’ was one from Chesterfield — and this was delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpola Chesterfield’s wit, like his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent, prepared ; but it was the kind of wit 
which is the most agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a genius for friendship. 
His greatest friend was Richard, second earl of Scarborough, 
whose character he drew — a man held in so high a general esteem 
that Chesterfield declares : 

He was the beat man I ever knew, the dearest friend I ever bad. ...We 
lived in intimate and nnreserved friendship for twenty srear% and to that 1 
owe mndi more ilum my pride will let my gratitude own. 

On Scarborough’s melancholy death. Chesterfield . wrote to his 
fr<Mg€ Dr Cheneviz* : ‘We have bo^ lost a good friend in Scar- 
borough ; nobody can replace him to me ; I wish I could replace 

f> 
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]ii« toyou; butasthingBstandlseenogreatlK^^orit.’ .C0Mat«r> 
field appointed Chmevix to the first liuh bishopric i^his gift 
(KQlaloe) and, shortly afterwards, translated him to Waterford. He 
retained the bishop as a lifelong fiiiend, and in the printed oorrespcm* 
dmioe there are many bright letters to him which are full of kiikfiy 
feeling, and to which he sabscribed himself 'with the greatest trufo 
and affiection.’ Another lifelong fnend wu the diplomatist Solomon 
DayroUes, a godson of Chesterfield, whose letters to him are of an 
intimate character and full of the most natural feelings expressed 
in an altogether charming manner. The name of DayroUes wiU al- 
ways be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of the dying 
statesman’s considerate order, 'Give DayroUes a chair.’ Many other 
interesting letters are to be found in the correspondence, such as 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener, whose friend- 
ship Chesterfield, secured when in Ireland and retained through 
life ; and Lady Suffolk, a much esteemed fnend. This general 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and the letters it contains 
are models of what letters should be — natural, kindly and witty. 

But Chesterfield’s fame as a letter-writer must rest on lus 
Letters to his Son and those to his Godson. His devotion to these 
two young men is a very remarkable indication of his true 
character. From 1737 (when his age was forty-three years) to the 
year of his death, it became Uttle less than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of advice to his illegitimate son PhUip 
Stanhope when the child was only five years old. When he had 
reached twenty-five, another PhUip Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood- 
house) vras bom. This was Chesterfield’s godson and successor, 
whose education he undertook, and to whom he began to write 
educational letters when he was four years old. He, doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letters by the recollection of the neglect he 
had experienced from his own father, and his sense of its conse- 
quences. , 

When sitting in judgment on Chesterfield’s letters to his son, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver. He wrote (21 January 1751) : 

Yon and I must now write to each other as friends and without the leaat 
reserve; there will for the future be a thousand things in my letters wUeh 1 
would not hare any mortal living but yourself see or know. 

The Letters written in English, Latin and French, and con- 
tain a large amount of valuable information on history, geography, 
and ^ forth, put in an easy and convenient form for the pupil, 
ndlip Sftmhope was cfinsured for had writing and bad spelling 
a. L. X. OH. XI. • ’ 17 
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and fSnr InattratioiL His &ther told him that nothiag was too 
small foii^Attentiye consideration and tiiat concentrated attmitioa 
cm one subject at a time was of paramount importance : *There is 
time enough for eveiything in the course of the day if you do one 
thing at cmce, but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two things at once.’ 

Honour and morality, the need of which is strongly urged in 
the Letters, do not include sexual morality : the writer recom- 
mends his son to seek intimate association with married* women 
of fashion, in order to improve his manners, which, by nature 
were somewhat boorish. The general principles of good breeding 
continually urged in the Letters have been strangely misunder- 
stood. The object of life is to be pleased, and, in order to attain 
this, we must please others ; but it is quite evident that more 
than surface pleasing is here intended. Both, respect for the 
feelings of others and sympathy with them are eiyoined. The 
young man is told ‘ never to be ashamed of doing what is right,’ 
but to use his own judgment instead of blindly following others 
in what the feshionable world considers to be pleasure. Such is 
a sample of Chesterfield’s wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
bitterly repented mistakes in early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education was completed, 
his father continued to send him letters of advice; but, in 1768, 
the young man died, and the fother learned that he h^ been 
married and had two sons. Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to the widow, Eugenia 
Stanhope, saying that he would undertake all the expenses con- 
nect with the bringing up of her boya He did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their different characters and advising 
as to them. » 

Chesterfield’s literary fame rests upon his Letters to his Son, 
which were never intended for publication ; but it has been 
augmented by his Letters to his Godson, which, also, were not 
intended to see the light of publicity. Fourteen of the letters on 
the art of pleasing, or, as the writer entitled them, ‘The Duty, 
Utility and Means of Pleasing,’ were first published in 1774 in four 
numbers of The Edinburgh Magemne and Remew. In 1776, they 
were added to a Dublin edition of Letters to his Son, and were 
incorrectly described as written to the son — ^instead of tq the 
godson. In 1778, they were reproduced as a suiqd^ent to 
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Msi^s Mmto^ qf Lord Chuteifidd. Hie o(»iiplete fnies of 
Cbart^rfield’s LeUen to Ais Oodton was not printed until 1890, 
whm it was edited by tbe fourth earl of CSamarvoa Lord CSar- 
nanron, by means of the charming L{fe which he prefixed to tiie 
LtUen, placed Chesterfield’s good name on a more substantial 
basis than that upon which it had hitherto rested. 

Hiese LeStert follow veiy much the plan of their predecessors. 
Hiey sometimes in English, and more often in French. They 
contain *the same form of instruction and anecdote, are utritten 
with the same mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
affectionate interest of the writer in the doings of his correspon- 
dent One of the letters may be specially mentioned, since it 
inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
to the highest authority, ‘hang all the law and the propheta’ 
Chesterfield writes : 

I muMt from time to time remind yon of two mueh more important dntys, 
which I hope yon will never forget nor neglect. I mean yonr duty to God 
and your duty to Han.... Your doty to Man is very short and clear, it is only to 
do to him whatever you would be willing that he should do to you. And 
remember in all the business of your life to ask your conscience this question 
Should 1 be willing that this should be done to met It yonr conscience 
which will alwasrs tell you truth answer No, do not do that thing. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils how to 
live ; and it evidently gave him great pleasure to watch over them, 
and to express to each of them liis satisfaction *in their progress. 
He must, however, have suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentiona His son, we learn from others, was ‘ loutish,’ and Fanny 
Burney says of his godson that ' with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [he] has as little good breeding as any man I 
ever met with.’ 

Fanny Burney bore two surnames in succession ; but her maiden 
name is that by which all true lovers know her, because it was when 
she had no right to any but this that she wrote«and gained her fame. 
She may be Madame d’Arblay on certain formal occasions ; but the 
author of Evdina is fiir too English for a foreign name to sit easy 
upon her*. The pictures of important events and the intimate re- 
cords of Fanny’s disting^shed fnends in her diaries and letters place 
these writings on a very high plane, entitling them to rank as re- 
prodnctions of eighteenth century life not very far below the volumes 

of Walpole and BosweU. She relates all Ae saw and did with so 

# • 
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Bmdi and Tivacity, filling in the Uanks of other writeia, that 
the reading of tiie various incidentB is an inexhaustilfie pleasura 
It may, indeed, be said that she discloses the inner life of three 
difl^nt worldsL In her Early Diary- (1768 — 78), edited by Mrs 
Ellis (1889), the doings of her fiunily are fully displayed, and the 
pn^essional world of Dr Burney (‘that clever dog,’ as Johnson 
called him) is brightly sketched ; Qarrick, too, is constantly ^ding 
over the scene and playing the fool in hia inimitable way. But the 
most popular character of all is the eccentric ‘daddy’ Crisp^-^^Samuel 
Crisp, the recluse of Chessington hall near Epsom — who was the 
spedal friend and correspondent of his ‘ Fannikin.' ' In the later 
Diary and Liters (1778 — 1840), edited by Mrs Charlotte Barrett 
(1842 — 6), there is more about the larger literary and political 
world, including the great event of the Hastings trial. The full 
and particular account of court life is of the greatest interest and 
value. On 6 July 1786, Fanny Burney was appointed second 
keeper of the robes to queen Charlotte, a position she held for 
five years. She received much kindness from the king and queen, 
who were fond of her ; and, although, by reason of the rigid eti- 
quette, the service was hard, she had much pleasant intercourse 
with her companions in the palace, whose portraits she painted 
with spirit. Her great and incessant trouble, however, was her 
inevitable long and close association with the terrible Mrs Schwel- 
lenberg, otherwise Ceihera, In course of time, the confinement 
which Fanny had to undergo afiected her health, and her friends 
cried out for her release, even Walpole uttering complaints. 
Windham threatened to set ‘ The Club ’ on Dr Burney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Boswell threatened to interfere 
— ^much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not love the ‘memoran- 
dummer ’ as she called him. Eventually, arrangements were made, 
and she finally left court in July 1791, the queen granting out of 
her own privy purse a pension or retiring allowance. 

A most interesting feature of these diaries and letters is the 
introduction of clear-cut portraits of the people whom the writer 
knew and met Johnson alluded to her powers in this respect 
when he addressed her as 'You little character-monger’ ; and, here, 
her early novel writing stood her in good stead. The description 
of Boswell’s persecution of her at Windsor, while pressing un- 
successfully for the use of Johnson’s letters, and reading to her, at 
the gates of the castle which she would not let him enter, bits 
from the forthcoming Life, is a fine bit of hig^ comedy. Among 
Fanny Burney’s later friend were the Lo&es, owners of*I7orbury 
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pul^ above the vale Ot Mickldiain. On h^ freqaent vkHa to her 
hoqiitaUe frioidB, die became intimate with the IVendi imigrit 
at Juniper ball ; and, on 31 July 1793, die was married to one of 
them — d'ArUay — at Mickleham chordi. The pair had but little 
upon which to set up house; but Locke gave them a dte^ and 
the handsome subscription of generous friends for the novel 
CamUla produced sufficient binds for building a cottage, which 
was named Camilla Lacey. The marriage was a happy one in 
spite of lack of means ; but, in 1801, d’Arblay determined to 
return to France, and his wife followed him. The restoration 
of Louis XVIII brought better times, but, in July 1816, general 
d’Arblay met with an accident and was placed on the retired 
list of the French army. Austin Dobson describes him as one of 
the most delightfbl figures in his wife’s Diary. On 3 May 1818, 
he died at Bath. This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
although Madame d’Arblay lived until 1840, there are few letters 
left after her husband’s death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women and, in spite of rivals, she reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the intellectual society of 
London. Mrs Vesey, for a time, was a prominent rival, because^ as 
wife of Agmoiidesham Vesey, a member of ‘The Club,’ she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company. The fiune 
of Mrs Montagu has much waned, and, probably, her letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu in 1809 — 13, are little 
read now. This collection does not reach a date later than 1761 ; 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that date to the end 
of Mrs Montagu’s life, consisting, for the most part, of letters to 
Mrs Robinson and a few other friends, Doran made a selection, 
which he printed with remarks of his own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady of tht kut (fentury {Mrs ElizedOh 
Montagu) iUuskated in her unpublished Letters. Although this 
lady was surrounded by the intellect of her time (she informed 
Garrick that she never invited idiots to her house), she did not suc> 
ceed in emulating Fanny Burney in the portraiture of her friends. 
Windham pnused her letters highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subjects discussed. ‘The flow 01 
her style,’ he writes, ‘is not less natural, because it is fiilly charged 
with shining particles, and sparkles as it flowa’ Her correspondent 

^ For ooeotiikt oFtbe filae Stoekingt, see toI. zt. The wotd first ooooss 

in Ifrs Montego’s oortespondenoe, in 1757. 
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during fifty yean was ^Lady Margaret Harley, dan^to* of the 
aeoond earl of Oxford and wife of the second dnke of Portlaad, 
who was also a life long friend of Mrs Delany. 

Elizabeth Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Bolnnson, 
a Yorkshire squire, and her early education was advanced by the 
instruction of Dr Conyen Middleton, the second husband of her 
maternal grandmother, who lived at Cambridge. Her lather, also, 
was fond of encouraging her to make smart repartees to his witty 
and caustic remarks, until he was beaten in these encounters and 
had to discontinue them. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition she acquired the sobriquet 
‘Fidget.’ She married, in 1742, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich, a quiet man who was contented that his 
wife should rule in her own drawing-room. Doran describes him 
as ‘a mathematician of great eminence and a coal-owner of great 
wealth.’ The match appears to have been a happy one, although 
the tastes of the two parties were very difierent. 

Mrs Montagu was fond of society, and the pleasures of 
the town had a great attraction for her; but she was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quiet pleasures 
of the country. She formed a sort of salon at her house in Hill 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her. Johnson 
was glad to be one of her honoured guests ; but his feelings 
towards her seem to have been mixed. He acknowledged that 
she was ‘a very extraordinary woman,' adding ‘she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always impregnated, it has 
always meaning.’ At other times, he said some disagreeable 
things of her and to her. Something in her talk seems to have 
annoyed him — possibly her sharp repartees may not have pleased 
the dogmatic doctor. Lyttelton, Burke, Wilbeiforce and Reynolds 
were also among her ’favourite guests. Mrs Montagu’s husband 
died in 1775 and left all his property to his wife ; but, though 
Horace Walpole at once jumped to the conclusion that she would 
many again, she preferred to adopt a nephew, who succeeded to 
her possessiona She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west corner of Portman square ; but the 
^oiy had, to a great extent, departed, and the laige parties that 
could be accommodated in the new house were duU compared with 
the fflnaller gatherings in Hill street. In her later letters, she 
gives much information respecting the management of her*large 
estates, in which she proved herself a good economist. Her .^sso^ 
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omike Wriimgi <md Otnim qf Shaketpetfm with Bemariu upon 
ih» M ia repre a mtations of Mona. De Vdtaira (1769) has been 
notieed elBewhere\ 

David Garrick* was a brilliant and agreeable letteivwriter, and, 
even when angry with those correspondents who worried him 
exceedingly, he continued to be bright and lively in his replies. 
His letters give an admirable idea of his mercurial disposition, and 
it has been said that he was never second in the keenest encounter 
of wita The two quarto volumes df his correspondence, published 
by James Boaden in 1831 — 2, are of great value and interest, con- 
sisting of letters from many distinguished persons, and his answers 
to them. The miscellaneous letters were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copies of his own letters added to them. It has 
been suggested that he may have had the intention of using 
them as the groundwork of an autobiography ; at any rate, he 
must have considered it important to keep the originals of his 
various controversies for his own justification. The correspondence 
is now preserved, together with family letters (not printed by 
Boaden) and some others, in the Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert museum. They form thirty-five bound volumes and 
are of considerable valua Boaden, however, arranged the letters 
carelessly, without putting his materials in a satisfrctory chrono- 
logical order or providing a much-iie^ed index ; but he added a 
good life of the actor, largely founded upon the materials printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
fidriy complete collection of Garrick's letters, while condensing 
those of his correspondents, would be a valuable addition to our 
literature. As it is, however, Boaden’s collection shows how 
important a figure Garrick filled in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of his correspondents contains the names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, such as Lords Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Steevena Burke, who enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of his best friends. 
He addressed him as ‘My dear David,' ‘My dear Garrick’ and 
sometimes ‘My dearest Garrick,’ and concluded his letters in terms 
oi aflfecdon. Johnson and Garrick, notwithstanding their early 
rdaritms, never got further than ‘Dear sir,’ and ended their lettm 

\ See iiite, toI. v, p. 293 f and ef. voL xi. 

• jpor Oairiek ae an aetor, manager and dramatiet, see chap* rr, pp. 83—96, amU. 
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in fbnnal styte. Mrs Montagu was a frequent coRecqMmdent and 
tile writer of some of the best letters in the collection. On <Mie 
oceaaon, tiie is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of her frimd 
Mrs Vesey, to obtain the election of that lady’s husband Agmondes- 
ham Vesey, into the select circle of 'The Club.’ The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to theatrical afbirs, as to which Garrick 
was in constant tiouble, by reason of his strenuous attention to his 
duties as manager. The actors are constantly complaining,iand the 
actresses, who were jealous of him and of each other, sometimes 
ahnost drove him mad. Mrs Cibber, Mrs Yates, Mrs Abington 
and Mrs dive — all gave trouble in various ways; but Garrick’s 
feelings were essentially different m to the last two ladies in the 
Ibt Mrs Abington permanently annoyed him. He added to a 
letter, written by her in 1776 : 'The above is a true copy of the 
letter, examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mrs 
Abington, to ask my playing for her benefit, and why?’ . On the 
other hand, Kitty dive and he were always quarrelling and 
making it up, since they thoroughly esteemed each other. ■ In 
1766, Kitty wrote an angiy letter: 'Sir, I beg you would do me 
the frvonr to let me know if it was by your order tiiat my money 
was stopped last Saturday.’ In 1776, she wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed 'My Kvy — excellent.’ It was not only the 
actors and actresses who annoyed Garrick — ^the playwrights were 
equally, if not more, troublesome. There is a long series of letters 
between Murphy and Garrick, which shows that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The latter part of the second 
volume of Boaden’s work is ftdl of interesting letters from French- 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving how highly Garrick’s 
genius was appreciated in France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Necker, Fr^ron, Mile dairon and Le Kain were among his corre- 
spondents. 

The letters of Garrick do not throw much light upon his training 
for the stage. He seems to have been bom an actor, with all the 
qualities of a first-rate comedian, while his achievements as a 
tragedian were the result of his genius and the powers of his 
imagination. He was of no school, and he had no master. He was 
well educated and jiossessed a singular charm of manner ; but he 
obtained his great position by incessant study, persistent practice 
and wide observation. Burke described him as one of tiie deepest 
observers of man. Well might Quin say that, if Garrick was ri|^t, 
he and his school were all wrongl He liked to astonish spectators 
1^ his sudden change firbm the all-inspiring tragedian tq^the 
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faH^ter-forang oomedian. His Lear and hie Aliel Dmgger were 
eqnally amaaing. It waa the freehnees, the brightnees and life fX. 
his style that made the instant acceptance of him as die greatest 
of liTing actors secure. At thirty, he was joint lessee of Drury lane 
theatre. In 1776, he retired from the stage and sold his moiety 
the theatie to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept up his interest in 
the stage ,* but he had little 4ime to eiyoy his well earned rest, 
and died in 1779, uniTersally r^etted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately was rejected in fitvour of a foolidi inscription 
by Pratt, for the monument in Westminster abbey. It was in a 
passage of the former that Qarrick was said to have ‘raised the 
character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art’ 

It may not seem inappropriate to add in this place a few words 
concerning the series of Discourses delivered by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from 1769 to 1790, to the students of the Royal Academy. 
These Discourses have become a classic of our language, because 
they are justly regarded as a model of art criticism, devoted 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting in every page Reynolds’s love and 
knowledge of his art, as well as the literary powers of his mind. The 
advice of a master grounded on his own knowledge and practice 
must always possess a real value, and Reynolds is severe in his 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateurs. 

* There are,’ he writes, ‘ many writers on onr Art, who not beinff of the pro- 
fession and oonsequently not knowing what can or what cminot be done, hare 
been very liberal of absurd praises in tiieir descriptions of favonrite works. 
They a/toap« Bnd in them what they are resolved to find.’ And,again: *lthas 
been the fate of Artg to be enveloped in mysterious and incomprehensible 
language, as if it was thought necessary that even the terms should correspond 
to the idea entertained of the instability and uncertainty of the rules which 
they expressed.’ 

In urging the duty of industry and perseverance, he has been 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence of genius ; but, when 
he affirms that the supposed genius must use the same hard means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon others, a deeper sceptidsm 
than was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a felse 
ides of genius which he desired to correct. 

Genius iarappcced to be a power of produring excellences whidi are out of 
the reach of the rules of art: a power which no precepts can teodi, and which 
no industry can acquire. 

In another place, he says : 

*The%idns^ which 1 prim^wUy reoon|piended is not tiie Indnstry of 
the hands, but ^ the m i n d. * . Further, when advocating the dnty of idear 
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Iwr down from tiio Tiskmarir aitiuitioa in die doadS) it is only to gi?e her n 
sdid mansion iQon the earth.* 

The first Diseaurae was delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy and deals with the advantages to be expected frmn the 
institution of that body. The ninth Diseourae is, agidn, general, 
and was delivered on the removal of the Royal Academy from Pall 
Mall to Somerset place. The fifteenth and last contuns the 
president’s fiirewell to the students and members of the Royal 
Academy and a review of the scope of the Dtscottrses, ending with 
mi eulogium on Michel Angelo : 

I reflect not widioat vanity that these Disoonrses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that truly divine man; and ! should desire that the last words 
which 1 should prononnce in this Aosdemy, and from this place, might be the 
name of MICHEL ANGELO. 

Burke, who was in the president’s chair, then descended from the 
rostrum, taking the lecturer’s hand, and said, in Milton’s words ; 

The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

Bo charming left his vcdoe, that he awhile 

Thought h^ still speaking, stiU stood fix’d to beari. 

The incident illustrates the deep interest taken by Burke in his 
friend’s Diaeouraea ; and it has been suggested that he had much 
to do with their composition. But they so evidently contain 
Reynolds’s own individual views, and the thoughts are expressed 
so naturally and clearly, that such an idea must be put aside as 
absurd. Reynolds was a highly cultured man, and, doubtiess, he 
gained much in clearness of literary insight by his intimate asso- 
ciation with such men as Johnson and Burke ; but a careful study 
of the Diaeouraea would prove to most readers that the language 
as well as the thoughts were Reynolds’s own. He was, however, 
not the man to reject suggested improvement in style from his 
distinguished friends, and, doubtless, both Johnson and Burke 
proposed some verbal improvements in the proofr. 

The general reception of the work was extremely fhvourable ; 
and that it was appreciated abroad is bvidenced by the empress 
Catharine of Russia’s present to Reynolds of a gold snuffbox, 
adorned with her portrait in relief, set in diamonds, as an expres- 
uon of her appreciation of the Diaeouraea. 

The plan of the Diaeouraea^ carried on through many years, is 
consistent throughout. The writer did not interfere with the 
teaching of the professors ; but it was his^ aim to deal ]yith the 

* PandUe Lott, bk vni, vy. 1 — 8. • 
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g gBier a l jnriiidijkB imderlying the ait. He started pointing out 
tl^ dangers of focility, as there is no short path to excellence. 
'When the pafdl’s genius has received its utmost unjMrovmnmit, 
ndes may, possibly, be dispensed with ; but the author adds : *I«t 
us not destroy the scadbld until we have raised the building:' In 
«sl«.{ining the right to teach, he modestly says that his hints are in 
a great degree founded on his own mistahes. 

Th^earlier half of the series dealt with the objects of study, the 
leading pHhciples to be kept in view and the four general ideas 
which regulate every branch of the art — invention, expression, 
colouring and drapeiy. Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of imitation ; but this word must be accurately defined : 

Stadjr Nature attentively but alwaye with those masters in yonr oompaDy; 
oonmder them as modeis which you are to imitate, and at the same time as 
rivals with whom you are to contend. 

The second half is appropriated to the consideration of more 
general points, such as genius and imagination. The tenth i>ts- 
course, on sculpture, is the least satisfoctory of the series. The 
fourteenth Diaeourae is of special interest as relating to Gains- 
borough ; and the particulars of the meeting of the two great 
painters at the death-bed of Gainsborough are charmingly related. 

Although great changes have taken place in public opinion in 
the relative estimation of various schools of painting, most of 
Reynolds’s remarks, dealing as they do with essentials, remain of 
value. The book is charming reading for all who love art, and the 
reader will close it with a higher appreciation of the character of 
the man and the remarkable insight of the great painter. 

Hannah More’s life was a remarkable one, and her fome as 
an author, at one time considerable, was kept alive until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is^at pfesent nearly dead 
and is not likely to revive. But her correspondence is most 
undeservedly n^lected, for she was a goo4 letter-writer, and her 
accounts of the doings of the intellectual world are of great interest, 
and worthy to be read after Fanny Burney and Mrs Thrale. We 
have full information respecting the doings of Johnson’s circle firom 
different points of view ; but there is much fresh information in 
Hannah More’s lettera Boswell was offended with the young lady 
and is often spiteful in his remarks about her. The story of tiie 
value of her fiattery^ has been made too mudi o^ for there is 
• • 

» SMSoBwell’i I4f« ofJoJuuon, ad. Hill, O. B., vd. m, p. S98. 
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jrienty of eridenoe tiiat Johoscm highly esteemed the chuBeter 
of WaniiRh More. Sally More was a lively writer and she 
gives a vivid {ncture of W sister’s interoourse with Johnscm in 
1776. 

We drank tea st Sir Joduia’s with Dr Johnmn. Hannah is certainly a great 
Caronrite. She was placed next him, and they had the entire eonrersattoa to 
themselrea. They were both in remarimbly hi|dt spirits; it was certainiy heie 
ineky night! I hare never heard her say so many good things. The old 
gmins was extremely Jocnlar, and the yonng one very pleasant. ^ * 

The scene had changed when Hannah More Johnson at 
Oxford, in the year of his death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. She wrote home : 

Who do yon think is my prindpal oioerone at Oxford ? Only Dr Jcthnson, 
and we do so gaUant it about! You cannot imaj^ne with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own college.... When we came into the Common 
room, we s^ed a fine large print of Johnson, framed and hnng op that very 
morning with this motto: ‘And is not Johnson onrs, himself a host?’ Under 
which stared yon in the face 'From Miss More’s SensibilUy! This litOe 
huddent amused us;— but alas! Johnson looks very ill indeed— ^iritless and 
wan. However he made an effort to be oheerfiil and I exerted myself much 
to make him so. vjH 

Hie triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Bristol schoolmistress, is difficult to account 
for except on the grounds of her remarkable abilities. An agree- 
able young lady of seven and twenty, fresh from the provinces, who 
gained at once the cordial friendship not only of Garrick, Reynolds, 
Johnson and Horace Walpole but of Mrs Elizabeth Monta^ and 
the literary ladies of the day, and who became herself one of the 
leaders of the Blue Stockings, must have been a woman very much 
out of the common. When Hannah More came first to London, 
she visited Reynolds, whose sister promised to introduce her to 
Johnson. She then met Garrick, who was first interested in her 
because of some intelligent criticism of his acting which he had 
seen. He and his wife became Hannah’s dearest firiends, and, on 
hearing of Mrs Garrick’s death, Hannah More wrote to a firiend 
(21 October 1822) : 

I spent above twenty wintws under her roof, and graMully remember not 
only thrir perscmal kindness, but my first introdnolhm through them into a 
society remarkable for rank, literature and talents. 

She kept up her correspondence with her disringuiriied London 
friends ; but most of them had died befmw she had arrived at 
middle age. We then notice a comnderaUe phange in the subjects 
of her correspondence, and her letters are occupded with <he 
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progress some of the greet moroments in whldi she isns 
interested. Wilborforce was a constant correi^ndeni^ and he found 
her a warm helper in the anti-slayery causa Whmi she and hw 
sisterB gaye up their school at Bristol and retired on a oompeteno^ 
die deyoted all her time to philanthropic pnrposea This is not the 
place for dealing with the subjects of her yolmninous writings, and 
they are only referred to here as an indication of the more serious 
diaracter of the later correspondence^ 

• 

Gilbert White’s Natural Hittory and Antiquities o/ Sdbome 
(1789) holds a unique position in English literature as the solitary 
classic of natural history. It is not easy to giye, in a few words, 
a reason for its remarkable succesa It is, in fact, not so much 
a logically arranged and systematic book as an inyaluable record 
of the life work of a simple and refined man who succeeded in 
picturing himself as well as what he saw. The reader is carried 
along by his interest in the results of for-sighted obseryation ; but, 
more than this, the reader imbibes the spirit of the writer which 
peryades the whole book and endears it to like-minded naturalists 
as a valued companion. 

For some twenty years or more (1767 — 87), White wrote a 
series of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, giring 
a remarkable account of the chief instances of the special habits of 
animals and of natural phenomena which he was daily obserring. 
Although these correspondents asked him questions and remarked 
upon his observations, they learned much more from White than 
he from them. Pennant is severely criticised by Thomas Bell, one 
of the editors of White’s work, who writes : ‘ The man to whom 
the vain and self-seeking author of “British Zoology" was so 
greatly indebted is almost entirely ignored.’ The late Alfred 
Newton, in his notice of Gilbert White in The Dietumm^ qf 
National Biography, however, exonerates Pennant, noting that 
‘In the preface he generally but folly acknowledges White’s 
services.’ White’s friendship with Barrington appears to have 
begun about the end of 1767, the first published letter to him 
being dated June 1769. Barrington, in 1770, suggested the 
publication of White’s observations ; but, althoufj^ White thought 
foyouraUy of the advice, he was diffident and did not prepare his 
materials for press until January 1788. Even then, there was more 
delay, so the book was not published until 1789. 

seems to have collected laigely, with the ultimate ohject 

> Cf.,\s to Honnoh lfara,]Mf(, vol. zi. 
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of forming a natondiafa calmidar ; for/ writing to Pennant «i 
10 July 177l> be ezpreaaea hia diffidence in reapect to pnUidiing 
bia notes because 

I onafat to hftTe beann it tw«ity yean ago.— If I was to attempt aoyfliiiia, it 
dumid be somewhat of a Natoral Histiwy of my natiTe pafish, an Anntu 
Hutorio-NaturaUt, oompridna a ionmal for one whole year, and Ulnstrated 
with large notes and observations.* 

Eventually, he did not make any considerable alteration in bia 
letters but left all the vivid pictures in their original setting ; and 
The Naturalietfs Calendar did not see the light until two years 
after his death — in 1795. 

A Quarterly reviewer^ speaking of White, describes him as 
'a man the power of whose writings has immortalised an obscure 
village and a tortoise, — for who has not heard of Timothy — as long 
as the English language lives.’ The life history of Timothy may be 
read in White’s letters, and in the amusing letter to Miss Hecky 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone (31 August 1784), written by him 
in the name of Timothy. The tortoise was an American, bom in 
1734 in the province of Virginia, who remembered the death of his 
gmat-great-grandfother in the 160th year of his age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and believes the animal to have 
belonged to a north African species, naming it teetudo marginala', 
but Bennet held that it was distinct and he described and named 
it T. Whitei, after the man who had immortalised it. 

Selbome may be obscure ; but it is a beautiful village in a 
beautiful country eminently suited for the purpose of White in 
making it the centre of a life’s work of zoological research and 
observation. The book was immediately popular both with the 
general public and with all naturalists, many of the most eminent 
of which class have successively edited it with additional and 
corroborative notes. 

White’s was an uneventful life as we usually understand the 
phrase ; but it was also a full and busy one, the results of which 
have greatly benefited his fellow men. He was bom and died at 
Selbome ; and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of his 
world. But it would be a mistake to forget t£at he was a man of 
capacity equal to the duties of a larger sphera He was for fifty 
years a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, for some of these 
years, dean of the collega In 1757, there was an election for the 
provostship, when, although Musgrave was diosen, White had 
many supporters. He quitted residence at Oxford in the following 

* y<d. um, no. 141, p. 8 note ; art. on Hotuy-Bee, 
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yair, the intentiim of setting pOTnanently at Sdlborne. He 
reftaeed several college livings for this reason, althong^ he held 
the living of Moreton Pinckney in Norduunptonshire as a non- 
resident incumbent. Notwithstanding this apparent indifference 
to duty, he worked successively in several curacies, the last being 
Aat of his beloved Selbome. 


II 

The Wabwickshirb Coterie 

Somewhat apart from the more famous letter-writers of the 
age stood a circle of friends, some of whom might be described 
as in the great world while none were exactly of it, whose corre- 
spondence, and more general literary work, are full of interest 
They were all, at one time or another, dwellers in Warvrickshire or 
on its borders, lived at no great distance from each other and 
wrote frequently when they did not meet Perhaps the poet 
Slienstone is the most obvious link between them : they all were 
acquainted with him, if they were not all personally known to 
each other. The circle includes Henrietta Lady Luxborough, of 
Barrels near Henley-in-Arden ; Frances duchess of Somerset, one 
of whose residences was Ragley near Alcester; Richard Craves, 
who belonged to the family which owned Mickleton, not actually 
in Warwickshire but not for from Stratford-on-Avon ; Richard 
Jago, who was vicar of Harbury and held other cures in the county ; 
William Somerville, of Edstone near Henley ; and it was com- 
pleted by persons who were not so much writers themselves as 
friends of men of letters, such as Anthony Whistler (who had 
been at Pembroke college, Oxford, with Graves and Shenstone), 
and Sanderson Miller, antiquary and architect, the builder of the 
tower on Edge-hill commemorated by Jag6 in his poem. Nearly 
all of these wrote good letters, which were published, aifd'IBoll'" 
of them at least dabbled in literature also, m light verse or easy 
prose. And all were more or less in the net of the omnivorous 
publisher Robert Dodsley, who did a great deal to make Shenstone 
and the Leasowes fomous^ 

Of Somerville*, a scholar and a gentlmnan (though his writing 

^ As to Robert Dodsley, see ante, vol. xz, pp. 190 — 1 et at. 

* This spelling has been oontinned in the present chapter for the sake of nni- 
tor^ifr. The name was, however, always spelt SomerviU in the autograph letters 
of its ownSr and in his works printed in his lifetime. 
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does not always suggest it) some account has already been pTen 
in an earlier chapter^ : his prose, in prefixes and letters, many of 
the latter still unpublished, is of the good, sonorous, somewhat 
pedantic kind which was beginning, even whmi be wrote, to be 
old-foshioned. Another country gentleman was Anthony Wlustler 
of Whitchurch, an Eton boy, who imbibed ‘such a dislike to 
learning languages that he could not read the Classics, but no one 
formed a better judgment of them,’ and was ‘a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment’ As an undergraduate, he.ptiblished 
anonymously, in 1736, a poem entitled The ShvMeeodc. He died 
in 1764, aged forty. For many years he had corresponded with 
Shenstone and Graves, and, on his death, the former wrote to 
the latter “the triumvirate which was the greatest happiness and 
the greatest pride of my life is broken.” Few of their letters, 
unfortunately, are preserved. Through Sanderson Miller, the 
squire of Badway at the foot of Edge-hill and the fnend of all 
the noble builders and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at him), the 
Warwickshire coterie had links at once with the great world and 
with the greatest writer of the age. It was in his drawing-room 
tiiat Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jones to an admiring 
circle of ladies and gentlemen ; and for an improvement which 
Pitt generously designed in his garden Miller happily thanked 

The Paymaster, well skilled in planting. 

Pleased to assist when cash was wanting, 

He Md my Lanrels grow : they grew 
Past as his Lanrels always do. 

It was no doubt as a refuge from domestic unhappiness that 
liady Luxborough turned to literature and sought the friendship 
of lesser poets. Bom about 1700, she was half-sister of Heniy^St 
John, afterwards viscount Bolingbroke, to whom she was all her 
life devotedly attached 1. In 1727, she married Robert Knight, son 
.jcifibe.^cashier of the South Sea company, whom Horace Walpole 
contemptuously calls. a ‘transport’ About nine years later, she 
was separated from her husband in consequence of some scandal 
which has never been verified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
and her friends, speaks of a ‘gallantry’ in which Dalton, tutor to 
the son of Lady Hertford (afterwards duchess of Somerset) was 
concerned ; but this is unlikely, for the friendship of the two ladies 

> See ohap. t, pp. 109ff. ante. As to Jago, see ibid. pp. 112—118. As to Shenstone, 
see dhap. vxi, pp. 149 ff., ante. ,, 

* Of. ante, toI. n, p. 217 and note. ^ ^ 
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irai itobrokffli, and Lady Hertford waa a particiilarly nprii^t and 
aeaiiil^loiiB person. Family tradition associates her rather wi^ 
SoiBMrville ; bat this, again, does not seem probaUe. Whatever 
the oause^ Henrietta Knight was banished to Barrds in 1736, and 
neva"8aw her husband (who became Lord Luxboroug^ in 1746 
and earl of Ciatherlough in 1763, sevmi years after her death) 
again. 

At ^prrels, she lived quietly, but made friends with her neigh- 
bours, andfoecame the centre of a literary society which included 
ghenstone and Somerville, Graves, Jago and a number of Warwick- 
shire clergy. She was the ‘Asteria* of their poems, which 
commemorated her love of letters, her library and her garden. 
Her letters to Shenstone were carefully preserved by him, and he 
described them as ‘written with abundant ease. Politeness, and 
Vivacity ; in which she was scarce equalled by any woman of her 
tima’ She, certainly, wrote with simplicity and charm about 
trivial things, such as her friends’ poetry and her own horticultural 
experiments — one of her letters contains a delightful defence of 
autumn ; and, after the manner of ladies in society who have 
any knowledge of literature, she had an exaggerated appreciation 
of the literary achievements of her fiienda Her adulation of 
Shenstone is so excessive that one almost begins to suspect her 
of a warmer feeling. The letters which he received from her 
between 1739 and 1756 were published by Dodsley in 1775, and 
three years later there appeared, under the editorship of Thomas 
Hull the actor, two more volumes of correspondence between 
them, with other letters from the duchess of Somerset, Miss Dolman 
(Shenstone’s cousin), Thomas Percy (of the Reliqueg) who hail 
himself connections with Warwickshire', Dodsley, Vastier and 
othera They discussed public afiairs sparingly, though, in later 
years, they were all, through the Lytteltons, much interested in 
Pitt; they talked a great deal about gaVdens, and waterfalls, 
statues and urns ; and they cast a favourable eye upon contbm- ~ 
porary literature, admiring Thomson (whose i^pring was dedicated 
to Lady Hertford), thinking very well of Gray's Elegy, and being 
‘highly entertained with the History qf Sir ChovrUa Ora/ndMon, 
which is so vastly above Pamela or Clariaaa.’ Though the aufbors 
were students of the greater letter-writers, of Mme de S4vign4, 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, their own interests were 
Mmple, only sUg^tly tinged with the sentimental affectatitnis of 


^ As to see oh»p. r, ante^ 
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tlie ahe^ierdeHei and hermits with whom the poete 
genain^ delighting in out of door {deaenreB, but not umine- 
from a good dinner and a glass of wine. They presoit a j^c-* 
tare of Enghcdi country life, in a literary drcle, unsurpassed, if 
not unique, in its veracity and completeness. Hall’s collection 
goes down to 1776, and is concluded by some rather tedious 

reflections from a. ‘Miss N ’upon Venice and the residences 

and maimers of John, third duke (and thirty-first earl) of Atholl, 
a benevolent personage who drowned himself in the Tay in 
1774. 

The Oorreapondmee hetmm Frcmces Cotm/tesa of Hertford 
(q/^ertoards DucAess of 8<merwt)<ii/nd Hmrietta Lomsa Cotmtess 
<tf Pontfiret, which was not published till 1805, belongs to an earlier 
period, extending frrom 1738 to 1741. The two ladies were both 
of the bedchamber of queen Caroline, and it was Lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of Savage through the queen’s infiuence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, is less polite 
towards her interests in literature, and tells us that it was her ‘prac- 
tice to invite every summer some poet into the coqntry, to hear 
her verses, and assist her studies,’ adding that this honour was one 
year conferred on Thomson, but he ‘ took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never received anothef summons.’ 
Another poet who dedicated a volume to her was Isaac Watts, and 
Shenstone’s ode, Burcd Elegcmee, was also, after her death, 
inscribed to her memory. Her correspondent Henrietta, countess 
of Pomfr^t, was grandcteughter of lord chancellor Jeffi^ys, and her 
letters from France and Italy frdntly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some details, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign courts. Lady Hertford was a shrewd observer, 
mid contributes opinions on the early methodists which represent 
the ju dgment of the quiet, cultivate^ religious society to which, 
**ltfter her retirement,fit>m court, she belonged. Two smart poems 
in Dodds’s collection^ refer to her supposed affection for Sir 
William Hamilton ; and gossips made fr^ with her name, but quite 
without reasoa Her later years, at least, those of warm firiehd- 
ship with Lady Luzborough, were secluded and sad. 

' After a Ball or Masquerade/ die wrote, in language which well illustrates 
tile style of these letters, ‘ have we not come Home very well contented to pull 
off our Ornaments and fine Cloaths in order to go to rest ? Such, methinks, 
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«• B«lan^ ffiv* io ^ WacBliHEiflf bofily DaMira: thagr 
> on&nw w Iv to prapMw w for • Bool tiMt wDl reftodi vo 

r Hiaii any Kighfo Sleep eould do.* 


* ^ l^iere is, indeed, in most of the members this coterie^ a 
pensive, even plaintive, tone. Jago found the country deigyman’s 
quiet melancholy natural to him, and, if Shenstone began by being 
end as night only for wantonness, his retirement at the Leasowei^ 
in spite of the interest of his wilderness, his waterfoll and his um% 
and the ^K^ite appreciation of his fodiionable neighbours, soon 
tinged his sedentary and self-indulgent life with sorrow and regret 
as well as with dyspepsia and fretfulness. But he could write a 
cheerful letter and a bright and ingenious essay to the last His 
friend Graves, to whom a large number of his letters were addressed, 
in the ReeoUeetiona of some particwloTS of his life (178H), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, gives him not undeserved credit 
for 


■adi a jagtiMM of thonirht and exprewion, and snob a knowledge of bnman 
natare as well as of books that, if we consider how little [he] had conversed 
with the fifreat world, one would think he had almost an intuitive knowledife 
of the characters of men. 


He had, indeed, all the acuteness of observation which belongs to 
the literary recluse, and he wrote with an entire absence of affec- 
tation and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the very best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced. Passages of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again in his correspondence, and, 
whatever may to said of his poetry, his prose style is eminently 
felicitoua Admirers of good writing have too long neglected 
him. 

The same may be said of his intimate fnend, Richard Graves, 
well known to all the Warwickshire coterie. He wrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard him as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be most 
liyed to be nearly ninety, and in so many years it is no tedious 
achievement to ^ve written some dozen books that are worth 
reading betides a few more which, perhaps, are not. Graves 
was a fellow of All Souls, and there began a lifelong ftimidship 
with Blackstone. He was a poet, and a collector of poems: 
Evphro&yne tmd The Featoon bear witness. He was a translator 
of Marcus Aurelius and of many ancient epigrama He was a 
correipmident of clever people but better {deased to receive 
thiw to *wiite -letters &nd not one to copy and preserve those 
* 18—2 
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be had writteit He was a diligent country parson (not to be 
oonfbsed with his son, sometime ricar of Great Malvern, whose 
boyish skill in Latin was commended by SbenstoneX never away 
fbr a month at a time in all the fifty-five years he was rector of 
daverton. In that delightful village, at an easy distance from 
Bati), by a charming country road, along which he walked almost 
every weekday for more than fifty years, he rerided from 1749 to 
1804, paying occasional visits to Ix>ndoii, to Warwickshire and to 
the Leasowes. He was chaplain to the countess of Oha^am, and 
became private tutor to several eminent persons,, such as Prince 
Hoare and Malthus ; and, at Bath, he was a popular figure the 
intimate jfriend of ‘lowborn Allen’ and his nephew-in-law, bishop 
Warburton. He had the knack of writing pleasing trivialides in 
the form of essays, which contained often curious information, 
entertaining anecdotes and sound morals. But his chief success, 
which should preserve his memory green, was as a novelist 
He was unquestionably the most natural and effective writer 
of prose tales in his time, and might almost claim to be the 
originator of unemotional, impassionate romances of rural life 
and manners. 

The BpirU/wal Qviasote (1772), his most fomous story, and the 
only one which, in his own time, achieved a second edition, is a tale 
of a young country squire who was influenced by the methodists 
and took a long tour of the midlands, suffering a number of mild 
adventureef, as a follower of Whitefield. Graves had been at 
Pembroke, Oxford, and never quite overcame his disdain of the 
servitor. He makes gpreat fun of the followers of methodism; but 
he always respects genuine piety. Descriptions of open air preach- 
ing and of the treatment of the preachers are frequent : he could 
never get rid of the conviction that, in spite of irr^ularities, 
methodism was showing the parish clergy how to do their duty. 
But this is ouly a small part of the interest of The Spiritwd 
: its real attraction lies in the accounts of the social life 
,and entertainments 'of the time, the ways of travellers and the 
customs of rustics and innkeepers. So, again, CohmeUa, or the 
Distressed Anchoret (1776), which, like its predecessor, has a de- 
tcdled (this time frdntly disguised) picture of Shenstone, records the 
travels of a lawyer and a college don and the placid, but not always 
proper, recreations of a sluggish countiy gentleman of small fortune 
and literary interest There is a placid satisfisction in the outlook 
on life which represents not only the attitude of ColmgeUa’s old 
friends but that of Graves himself. Thus, Vie speal^s of the journey 
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of 4^ttieaB the ^soloBin Heed of e college^’ end HcMtensiiie ‘the 
sage Counsel leerned in the lew’: — 

Tbe oonadonniMB tX having piuMstnaily diwhargnd nTwy duly of thaih 
M wp oo B To atationa diflhaad an ease and ohearfulneaa ovar their inind% and 
left fliem <ven to enjoyment, and at leianre to reeeiTe amnaement from every 
objeet that preaented itaelf in dm way. The freehneaa of the morning, the 
eermiity of the air, the verdure of the flelda, every gentleman^i aeat, every 
fivmdioDae, and every cottage th^ paaaed by, or evray village tl^ rode 
throngh, afforded aome kind of pleadng refleotiona to peraona of their ha^nr 
diapoaition....Thn8 if diey overtook or were overtaken by anyone on the ro^ 
evmi of dm loweat rank, inatead of paaaing him Iw with a aupereiliona air, an 
if he were of a different apemea, they oonaidered him in the aame light aa a 
aportaman would a partridge or a woodoock, aa one that might afford them 
either pleaanre or inatmetion ; and nauaily commenced a converaation. 

This was the way in which Oraves lived and wrote. Yet he was 
not blind, as Columella shows, to the seamy side of things. 

More delicate than Columella are the two charming little 
volnmes entitled Eugeniue or Anecdotes of the Oolden Fofe (1786), 
which, from a description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye was familiar to the writer and thus 
account, perhaps, for the reference in The Spiritual Quixote to 
Pope’s 'Man of Ross’ — ‘What, old Kyrlel I knew him well; he 
was an honest old cock and loved his pipe and a Tankard of cider 
as well as the best of us.’ — ^They show, too, as do other of Graves’s 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habits 
and Bufferings of the poor almost as intimate as Crabbe’a 
Plexippus or The Aspiring Plebeiom, published (anonymously aa 
was Columella) in 1790, is a quiet tale of the love affairs of two 
young men, eminently sober and respectable, told in the pleasantest 
vein of Graves’s quiet observation of mankind. Cheltenham, Wales 
and London are the scenes of the story, which is of the placid type 
that Graves loved. In his later years, he wrote essays and studies 
of character, with a few vers de social, all i^ry gentle, unaffected 
and trivial ; and he kept green, to the last, the memoi*y BT UW 
fnend Shenstone and the literary circle in which he had moved. « 

Ibe venue was now changed to Bath, where evei^body in the 
later eighteenth century (except poor Lady Luxborongh, the terms 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her even to 
go on the Bath road) came sooner or later. At Lady Miller’s^ 
Bath Easton, the undoubted original of Mrs Leo Hunter, a com- 
pany of poetastors and dilettantes met every week for some years ; 
(Sraves, wjip was constantly present, records, with a little flatter 
of satisfiadion, that on one odcanon he met four dudieasea. Ihe 
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resulto of their poetic contests were pabliehed in 1776 as Fm/Aeal 
Awmeememita at a VUXa mot Ba£h, increased to three volames a 
Keu* lata*, a dgn of tiie popularitj of this tepid form of literary 
dissipation. Hie Toses themselves are often ingenious, and the 
^candid reader’ is asked by tiieir editor to 

leeellect that fliev ware freqaenfly the prodnetion of a few tlaye— moat of 
them tX. aa many hoon; [and] that they ori^nated amidat flie harry of j^aya, 
balls, pnhlio breakfasta, and eonoerts, and all the diadpatitma of a toll Bath 
/Shofoa— alike nnfriendly to contemplation and the Mnaes. * 

By the time they were written, most of the earlier and much more 
briUiant literary coterie to which Graves had belonged had passed 
away, and he was the only survivor with any claim to be a true 
man of letters. The Leasowes had received all the wit and ftshion 
of the earlier time, and lovers of good literature had always been 
welcome at Barrels. It is, indeed, round Shenstone and Lady 
Luxborough, the poet and the letter-writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the Warwickshire coterie lingers ; but Itichard 
Graves, who long survived them both, won for himself a place in 
English letters, not lofty, but secure, where none of his Mends 
could excel him. 



CHAPTER XII 


HISTORIANS 

I 

Hume and Modern Historians 

'As for good [English] historians,’ Voltaire wrote in 1734, * I 
know of none as yet : a Frenchman [Rapin] has had to write their 
history His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bolingbroke had noted the backwardness of English literature 
so far as history was concerned. Yet there was no lack of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for, during the first half of the eighteenth century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. Nor is this interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been fostered by the confiicts through which the nation had 
passed in the preceding century ; for, in these confiicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent ; in the struggle with Charles I, 
tiiough it was temporarily subversive of ancient institutions, the 
parliamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king’s side found weapons in 
the same armoury and cited records in support of the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and reverence for the ancient constitution wa^XlflbiVed " 
by the invitation to Cromwell to assume the crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of historic rights, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved in these conflicts still divided Hie 
nation into two opposing parties, and whigs and tories alike were 
eager to find such support for their opinions as mig^t be derived 
from histoiy. Whigs, for example, would turn to Oldmixon or 

I <E«vref, vol. xuv, p.*187; see CKbbon's Mmmn, p. ad. HUI, O. B. 
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toriee to the HieSory of Em/^tmA hy ^oinae Carter tiie 
nonunror, which though written without literary skill, was superior, 
as regard the extent of the author’s researches, to any English 
hiMoiy of an earlier date than that of the appearance of his first 
two volumes (1747, 1760) ; his fourth and last volume, which goes 
down to 1664, was published in 1766, the year after his death ; his 
of Jamu, Duko of Ormond (1736), a tedious book, is of first- 
rate importance, Specially as regards Irish history. The general 
intermt in English history had been vastly strengthened by the 
aiq>earance of Clarendon’s History, which has been treated in a 
previous volume as belonging essentially to the class of con- 
temjiorary memoirs, and it had been encouraged by the publication, 
at the expense of the state, of Foedera et Cowoentioms (1704 — 36), 
edited by Thomas Rymer and Robert Sanderson, in twenty volumes, 
a collection of public documents of great value for most periods of 
our history before the seventeenth century, the last document in- 
cluded in it being dated 1664. This work laid a new foundation 
for the writing of history on a scientific basis, from documentary 
authorities ; its value was thoroughly appreciated by Rapin, who 
used it in his HiOory, and, from time to time, published summaries 
of its contents which were translated into English under the title 
Aeta Regia (1726 — 7). 

Yet this interest did not, as has already been seen, call forth, 
before Hume wrote, any history of England by a native historian 
that is worthy to be classed as literature ; indeed, it was in itself 
adverse to the appearance of such a work, for it caused English 
history to be written for party purposes, and, consequently, , no 
effort was made to write it in a philosophic spirit, or to present it 
in well devised form or in worthy language ; it fell into the hands 
of hacks or partisans. Only one Englishman of that time wrote 
■history in a style that, of itself, makes his book valuable, and he 
did not write English history. Simon Ockley, vicar of Swavesey, 
^jjjamfacidgeshire, who had early devoted himself to the study of 
eastern languages and customs, was appointed professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge in 1711. The firat volume of his Conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt hy ike Saracens, generaUy known as The 
History of the Saracens, appeared in 1708, the second in 1718, 
with an introduction dated from Cambridge gaol^ where he was 
then imprisoned for debt: he had in past years received help 
from the earl of Oxford (Harley) ; but that had ceased, and the 
poor scholar had a large fiunily. Gibbon, who admired andaised 
his work, speaks* of his &te as * unworthy bf the n^ and of his 
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eMurtiryV His exteiidsfitNDtiiedealhof^UiimMttCas; 

to that of the fifUi Onuniad caliph, 706 ; It mm cut short by the 
Slew’s death in 1730, after a life of incessant and ill-reqnited 
toiL The Z/^e of MofM/mmed prefixed to tiie third edition nf to fa 
HitSory, which was issued for the ben^t of hia destitute dauj^ter 
in 1767, is by Roger Long, master of Pembroke hall, GambridgUi 
Ockley baaed his woric on an Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian 
library which later scholars have pronounced less trustworthy 
than h£ imagined it to be. His English is pure and simple^ his 
narrative extraordinarily vivid and dramatic, and told in words 
exactly suited to his subject — whether he is describing how Caulah 
and her companions kept their Damascene captors at bay until 
her brother Derar and his horsemen came to deliver them, or 
telling the* tragic story of the death of Hosein. The book was 
translated into French in 1748, and was long held to be authori* 
tative. As a history, its defects are patent, its account of the 
conquest of Persia, for example, is so slight that even the decisive 
battle of Cadesia is not mentioned ; nor is any attempt made to 
examine the causes of the rapid successes of the Saracen arms : it 
reads, indeed, more like a coUection of sagas than a history. 
Such defects, however, do not impair its peculiar literary 
merit 

A change in the character of British historical writing began in 
the middle of the century ; it was raised by Hume to a foremost 
place in our prose composition ; its right to that place was main- 
tained by Bol^rtson, and, finally, in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall qf 
the Raman Empire, it rose to the highest degree of perfection 
t-ha-t. it has ever attained in this, or, perhaps, in any, country. That 
its two earliest refonners should both have been Scotsmen is one 
of many illustrations of the activity of the Scots at that time in all 
the higher spheres of thought and of literary production. When 
tire failure of the Jacobite cause put an end to the struggle for 
Scottish national life as an independent political forc^it .would . 
almost seem as though the educated class in Scotland consciously 
set themselves to endow their country with an independent life in 
the domains of philosophy, literature, science and art* ; for their 
efforts were not made in isolation ; they were made by mmi who 
constantly communicated with each other or consorted togetiier, 
especially in Edinburgh, where, from 1764, they formed themselves 
into the ‘Select Society,’ of which both Home and Robertson were 

* • 1 DeeUne mtd FaU, toI. it, p. 4, note, ed. Bniy, J, B. 
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mcmben^ and which met every we^ to discom {Moec^diica] 
qnestioiiB, While this intellectnal life was distmctly natioDa], its 
oalput was not marred by its local character. Political affidra 
hskd for centariee driven or led Soots abroad : the habit of 
resorting to oilier countries remained, and Scottish tiiinkers and 
writers kept in touch with the intellectual life of other peoples, 
and especially of the French, the ancient allies of S^tlandL In 
their mode of expresnon, too, the desire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their books 
tlum they could find at home made them careful to avoid local 
peculiarities, and write in such a way as would be acceptable to 
English readers. Though this movement attained its full develop- 
ment during the latter half of the century, it had been in progress 
for several years. 

It was during those years that David Hume first became known 
as a philosopher and essayist ; his earliest book, A Treatue 
Humcm Nabure (1739 — 40), written when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of his future renown. His metaphysical opinions led him 
to put a special value on the study of history. As his scepticism 
limited mental capability to sensible experience, so he r^arded 
past events as affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the same under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the past, enables us to discover 
the principles of human action and their results, and to order our 
conduct accordingly: its records are 'so many collections of 
experiments by which the moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science,’ and man obtains a guide for his own conduct. 
Hume would therefore be drawn to study history, and, believing 
that a knowledge of it would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be inclined to record the experiments firom 
which they could derive it A three years’ residence in France from 
1734 to 4737, most of it spent ' very agreeably ’ at La Fltche, on 
the Loir, then femous for its great Jesuits’ collie, probably 
strengthened this inchnation and infiuenced bis style. Historical 
study was being* eagerly pursued in France. Among Ibe religi<^ 
orders, the Benedictines were preparing Rem^ de» Historiens 
de» Oau(e8 et de la France^ issuing their OaUia Chrigticma, and 
beginning their histories of the French provinces, while the 
Dominicans had produced the Scr^tores of their order, and the 
Jesuits were engaged on Acta Soinetortan. On the lay^de, 
the AeadOnie des ImoripUom was carryid^ on the publication of 
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fhe wdinanoeB, and gatfemii^ a itora <rfUatoriealeni^tkm^ 
Ckrant de Boalainyiltien had already treated FVendi history in a 
philosophic sfurit, and Voltaire, in his exquisite little Hietoirt de 
Charles XII, had shown that historical writing might be endowed 
with literary excellence. A strange contrast Home most hare 
seen in tiiis activity and accomplishment to the condition of 
historical work in Great Britain. Elegance in the structure of 
sentenpes and an almost excessive purity of language, whidi 
marked (A>ntemporary French literature, were specially in<mlcated 
by the Jesuits, the masters of FVencli education. Hume's History 
shows enough French influence to justify us in considering his long 
visit to La Flfeche as an important foctor in its character. 

Some insight into the conduct of the great aflKurs of nations he- 
gained as secretary to general St Clair during his ineffectual 
expedition against Lorient in 1746, when Hume acted as judge 
advocate, and while attached to St Clair’s embassy to Vienna and 
Turin in 1748. By 1747, he had ‘historical projects.* His appoint- 
ment as librarian to the foculty of advocates at Edinburgh, in 
1752, gave him command of a large library well stocked with 
historical works, and he forthwith set about his History qf 
England. Intending to trace the steps by which, as he believed, 
the nation had attained its existing system of government, he bad 
at first thonght of beginning his work with the accession of 
Henry VII ; for he imagined that the first signs of revolt against 
the arbitrary power of the crown were to be discerned during the 
Tudor period, and of carrying it down to the accession of George I. 
Finally, however, he began with the accession of James I, alleging, 
as his reason, that the change which took place in public afihirs 
under the Tudor dynasty was ‘very insensible,’ and that it was 
‘under James that the House of Commons first began to rear its 
head, and tlien the quarrel betwixt privilege and prerogative 
commenced The first volume of his History o/Qreat Britain, 
containing the reigns of James I and Charles I, appeUKd In 1754.* 
He was sanguine in his expectations of th'e success of the work ; 
but, though for a few weeks it sold well in Edinburgh, it met with 
almost universal disapprobation and seemed likely to sink into 
premature oblivion. Its nnfiivourable reception was mainly due, 
as we shall see later, to political reasons. Hume was bitterly 
disappointed, and even thought of retiring to France and living 
there under an assumed name. His second volume, whidi ended 

Ctttrt, H., HifMfre dt Fnmee (Lariiae), vol. Tin, ii, pp. 18S— S. 

* Borteo, J. H., Life of Hume, vol. i, p. 876. 
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with the reTolatimi of 1688, end iq[ipeared in 1766, was less 
irritating to whig sensibilities : it sold wdl and helped the sale of 
the first Then he worked backwards, and pablished two volnmes 
on the Tudor reigns in 1769, ending, in 1761, with two on the history 
finm the time of Julias Caesar to the accession of Henry Ylt 
He did not carry out his original idea of bringing his work 
down to 1714. By.tiiat time, the sale of his Hilary hhd become 
large, and had made him, he said, ‘not merely independ^t but 
opulent ’ ; md it kept its place in popular estimation as the best 
comprehensiye work on English history for at least sixty years. 
The first two' published volumes were translated into French in 
1760; and, in Paris, where Hume resided from 1763 to 1766, daring 
part of the time as secretary of legation, he received, both as 
historian and as philosopher, an amount of adulation which excited 
the ^leen of Horace Walpole^. 

Hume gave so little time to preparation for his task that it 
is evident that he had no idea of writing a scientific history. 
With all due aUowance for the infinitely greater fscilities whidi 
now exist for arriving at the truth, it cannot be contended that 
he took full advantage of such authorities as were then ac- 
cessible: he seems to have been content with those under his 
hand in the advocates’ library; he. was not critical as to their 
comparative values; and he was careless in his use of them. 
His History, consequently, contains many misstatements whidi 
he might have avoided — some of small importance, others of a 
serious kind, as they affect his conclusions. Of these, a typical 
instance, noticed by Hallam^, is, that he misstates the complaint 
of the Commons in 1396 that sherifis were continued in office 
beyond a year, as a petition that they might be so continued, and 
uses this mistake in defence of the misgovemment of Richard II. 

His later pablished volumes, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty, become more add more superficial as he advances further 
'Into times'Which were obscure to him, in which he took no interest, 
regarding them as ages of barbarism, and on which he would 
scarcely have written save for the sake of completeness. What he 
set out to do wad to write a history which would be generally 
attractive— for he appealed ' ad pojndwm as well as ad derum ** — 
and would be distinguished from other histories alike by its style 
and by its freedom fi'om political bias, a matter on which he was 
insistent in hid correspondence. He approached his work^ then, in 

* Letten, yol. vi, p. 801, ed. Toynbee. * Middle Ag^, voi. m, p. 75, edt IsS). 

• Hume to Olephane, Burton^ vol. i, p, 397. 
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i phOoeo^c impartiality, or, at least, bdieved that he did 

■0*-« bdief ocmunoiily dai^erous to a higtona p — a n d, throughoat 
its course, adorned it with judgments and reflections admiraUe in 
themselves though not always appropriate to ihcts as they really 
wera Here, his philosophiod treatment ends : he shows no a^uo- 
dation of the forces which underlay great political or religions 
movements. As a sceptic, he did notTccognise the motives which 
led men to work for a common end, or the influences which guided 
them. Such movements were, to him, mere occurrences, or the 
results of personal temperament, of the ambition, obstinacy, or 
flmaticiffln of individnala The advance of historical study is 
indebted to him; for his praiseworthy attempts at various 
divisions of his nurative to expound sodal and economic conditions 
were an innovation on the earlier conception of a historian’s duty 
as limited to a record of political events. 

Hume’s History occupies a high place among the few master- 
pieces of historical composition. His expression is lucid, conveying 
his meaning in direct and competent terms. It is eminently 
dignified, and is instinct with the calm atmosphere of a philosophic 
mind which surveys and criticises men and afiairs as firom an emi- 
nenca Its general tone is ironical, the tone of a man conscious of 
intellectual superiority to those whose faults and follies he relatea 
His sentences are highly polished; they are well balanced and 
their cadence is musical. They are never jerky, and they fiow on in 
a seemingly inevitable sequence. ’Their polish does not suggest 
elaboration ; their beauties, so easy is Home’s style, appear careless 
and natural In fact, however, he made many corrections in bis 
manuscript ; he was anxious to avoid Scotticisms and, in a careful 
revision of the first edition of his earlier volumes, removed all he 
detected. Johnson, with his usual prejudice against Scotsmen, 
declared, he ’ does not write English, the structure of his sentences 
is Frendi.’ Though this was a conversatiohal exaggeration, it was 
more deliberately echoed by Lord Mansfield, and it is^ far true ‘ 
that Hume’s easy style indicates French influence, and, as Horace 
Walpole observed, the influence of Voltaire. The same may be 
sud of tlie style of other contemporaiy Scdttish writers, of 
Bobertson, Adam Smitii and Feiguson. While he never ftlls 
below dignity, he never rises to eloquence. The prose of his age 
was generally colourless, and his abhorrence of entiiusiasm of evmy 
kind rmidered tiiis greyness of tone especially appropriate as a 
vdiiale pf his thoughts. Yet, though el^pmce rather than vigour 
is to be looke^ for in fts writing, its irony gives it a force whidi, at 
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tlM leMt^is as poirerfiil aa any whidi could be obtaiiied by a more 
.robust style. His excellences are not eithont their defects. 
Cbanned^ at first, by tiie policb of his sentence^ the reader may^ 
perhaps, soon find them cold, hard and monotonons ; and wice 
historical narratire will not exdte sustained interest unless it 
appeals to the imaginstion and emotions as well as to the judgment, 
Hume's attitude of philosophic observer and dispassionate critic 
. may become wearisome to him and, as he discovers that the 
philosopher is not fi^ firom prejudice, even irritating, ‘in the 
composition of his History, Hume shows in a remai^ble degree a 
skill whidi may be described as dramatic : when working up to 
some critical evmit, he selects and arranges his fects, so that each 
leads us a step further towards the climax that he has in view ; he 
tells us nothing that is extraneous to his immediate purpose; there 
is no anticipation and no divagation in his narrative. 

In spite of his belief in his own impartiality, Hume was justly 
accused of tory prejudice, and this caused the ill-success of his 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard the royal 
authority as founded on divine appointment any more than on 
contract. As a utilitarian, he held that the end of government 
was the promotion of the public good, and that monarchy was 
based on the necessity of escape from lawless violence. While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might be justifiable, he 
considered this doctrine so dangerous to society, as opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be concealed from the 
people unless the sovereign drove his subjects from their allegiance. 
This theory affected his view of the Stewart period. Ignorant 
of common law, as a Scotsman might well be, and of earlier 
English history, and inclined to scepticism, he foiled to recognise 
the fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they were 
‘privileges,’ more or less dependent on the will and strength of the 
monarch ; they had nd conunon foundation in the sjurit of the 
people^ there was no general ‘ scheme of liberty.’ He held that, at 
the accession of James I, the monarchy was regarded as absolute, 
and that, though Charles pushed the exercise of the prerogative too 
for, it was practi6ally almost unlimited. The parliament made en- 
croachments upon it : Charles defended his lawful position. Hume 
did not undervalue the liberties for which the parliamentary party 
contended, but he blamed them for the steps by which fhey asserted 
and secured*1hem. His opinions were probably affect^ by his 
dislike of the puritans as much as by his erroneous of 

constitutional history : ‘my views of thing^’ he Wrote, ‘are more 
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omtaeauBiAd to Wh^ prindidei^ my rqtreseiitatioiiB of penom to 
Toiy pK;jiidioe&’ His scepticism led hks to sneer at a profesd<m 
rdigioas motivea To the church of Enj^and in Charles's reign, 
he*aocorded his approval as a bulwark of order, and, poaa^y, 
because in his own day it afforded many examples of religious 
indiflforence ; and, including all the sects under the common appel- 
lation of puritans, he condemned them as ‘infected with a wretched 
fimatici^m’ and as enemies to free tiiought and polite letters* 
The extent to which hia prejudices coloured his treatment of the 
reign of Charles I may be illustrated by his remarks on the penal- 
ties inflicted by the Star chamber and by his sneer at the reverence 
paid to the memory of Sir John Eliot, ‘ who happened to die while 
in custody.' 

His second volume was not so offensive to the whigs, for he 
held that limitations to the prerogative had been determined by 
the rebellion, and that Charles 11 and James 11 tried to override 
them. In his treatment of the reign of Elizabeth, his misconception 
of the constitution again came to the front and again caused 
offence ; for he regarded the queen's arbitrary words and actions 
as proofs that it was an established rule tW the prerogative 
should not be questioned in parliament, and that it was generally 
allowed that the monarchy was absolute. The same theory 
influenced his treatment of some earlier reigns, especially those of 
Henry 111, Edward 11 and Richard 11. His contempt for the 
Middle Ages as a rude and turbulent period, which he derived 
from, or shared with, Voltaire encouraged his error. Quarrels 
between kings and their subjects might result in diminutions 
of monarchical powers, but, in such barbarous times, no system 
of liberty could have been established. No one now reads 
Hume’s History, though our more conscientious and more en- 
lightened historians might learn much from it as regards tite 
form in 'which the results of their labours should be presented ; 
its defects in matter, therefore, are of little consequeni^ while its 
dignity, its masterly composition and its excellence of expression 
render it a literary achievement of the highest order. 

In 1759, William Robertson, a presbyter&n minister of 
Edinburgh, puUished his History of Scotland during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and of James VI until Ms Accession to the Crown 
of England, in two volumes : it was received witii general applause 
and had a large sale. Robertson was rewarded by his appointment 
as pfind^ of Edinburgh university in 1762, and as historio- 
graiAer royal. In 1769 appeared hiB History qf Charles V in 
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^ree Tolumes, for which he reoeired £4600, a laiger snin than had 
ever been paid for a historical work : it hroni^t him an European 
rq>utati<Hi ; it was translated into French in 1771 ; Voltaire 
declared that it made him forget his woes, and Catherine II 
of Russia, who sent him a gold snuff-box, that it ims her constant 
trayelling compamon. His HUtory of America, in two volumes, 
recording the voyages of discovery, conquests and settlements <ff 
• the SpaniardB, was published in 1771, and, in 1701, his Dis^gjfsUum 
coneemmg tiic Kmndedge which the Amnentc had of lodia. 

Robertson paid more attention to authorities than Hume did, 
but sometimes misunderstood them, besides being uncritical, and 
apt to be superficial like Hume, he comments on events in a 
phUosophic strain ; but his comments are often commonplace, and, 
like Hume, too, he foils to appreciate the forces at work in great 
social or political movements. Nevertheless, he had the historic 
sense in a measure given to none of his contemporaries before 
Gibbon : he had some idea of the interdependence of events and 
of the unity of history as one long drama of human progress to 
which even checks in this direction or that contribute fi^h forces. 
His History of Scotkmd is remarkably foir, though, here and else- 
where, he shows a strong protestant bias; his mistaken view of the 
character and aims of Esme Stewart, earl of Lennox, is probably con- 
nected with the earl’s 'firm adhesion to the protestant firith.’ In 
common with Hume, he did not satisfy the more ardent admirers of 
Mary, queen of Scots ; and, in reply to both, William Ty tier, a writer 
to the signet and a member of the Select Society, wrote his Inqyiry 
08 to the Evident against her, in two volumes (1760), which passed 
through four editions and was twice translated into French. Before 
him, Walter Qoodall, the advocates’ sublibrarian, had defended her 
in his Examination cf the [Casket] Lettere &e., in two volumes 
(1764), an ingenious book, proving that the French versions of the 
letters were translated ; and so the endless dispute began. 

Robertson’s Charjea V opens with a view of the 'Progress 
of Society during the Middle Ages,’ which Hallam praises highly 
and Carlyle, in fy>yhood, found inspiring. His misrepresentation of 
the state of learning, especially among the clergy, from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, has been exposed by Maithmd^: it 
illustrates the contempt with which he, in common with Hum^ 
r^arded the Middle Ages, his careless^ use of authorities, his 
tendency to hasty genendisation and his religious 
defects might be pointed out, but, though his review 

^ Dark pataim, « 
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*be VjBgvded as antlioritatiTe, it is intereetiiig und meritorious as 
tlm earliest attmnpt made by a British historian to present, on 
a hu^ scale, a general view of history. In his work on the 
enqieror*s reign, his record of eyents, though insuffirient and, 
oceamonally, inaccurate, is, on the whole, more trustworthy than his 
estimate of their significance or of the characters and conduct of 
the chief actors in them. His erroneous description of the emperor’ s 
life at Yuste, as withdrawn from this world’s aflbirs, is due to the 
authoritiSs he used : in his day, access had not been allowed to the 
records at Sinuuicas which have enabled later writers to give 
a very different account of it. 

Robertson’s style, in its lucidity, polish and signs of French 
infiuence, has a strong likeness to that of Hume : his sentences are 
well balanced, they lack Hume’s ironic ton^ but seem more alive 
than his. They are more sonorous, and often end with some word 
or words of weighty sound and Latin derivation, as when, speaking 
of the feeling of the English against queen Mary, he says, ‘they 
grasped at suspicions and probabilities as if they had been irre- 
fragable demonstrations.’ Robertson’s ‘ verbiage ’ and use of big 
words, illustrated in this sentence, Johnson humorously declared 
to have been learnt from him^ Some development may be dis- 
cerned in his writing : passages in his Charle$ V show that he was 
beginning to write history with an animation of which there is little 
sign in his Scotland, and this tendency ripened in his America into 
a fiMJulty for rhetorical narrative finely displayed in his description 
of the voyage and landing of Columbus and some other passages. 
As history, his America is now of small value, for it is based on 
insufiicient authorities, but, nevertheless, it is delightful to read. 
His books were, at least at first, more popular ‘than Hume’s 
History : as the work of a minister of religion, they did not alarm 
religious people, many of whom regarded all that Hume wrote as 
likely to be dangerous ; his style was more* attractive to simple 
folk, and they were impressed by the evidences of his learning in 
directions wholly beyond their knowledge. ' Hume’s friendship 
with his younger rival ^ and the cordial admiration which Gibbon 
expressed for both of them’, are among the pleashig incidents in 
our literary history. 

The works of Hume and Robertson seem to have excited other 
Scotsmen to write history. ‘ I believe,’ Hume wrote in 1770, ‘ this 

» BosweUj^e, vol. m. p. 178. * Barton, lAft, ml. n, piurtm. 

p. 183, ^ed. Hill, G. B. ; Dngitld Btewut, Uft tS RoberUon. 
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is the tree historical age and tiiis the historical iiati<m : 1 know no 
less than ei^t Histories on the stocks in this country^.' Hie lettor 
which begins with these words refers especially to a History qf 
EngUmd by Robert Henry, an Edinburgh minister, in six volumes, 
of which the first apjieared in 1771, and which ends with the death 
of Henry YIIL It is arranged under various headings, as political 
and military afllurs, religion, commerce, and so forth ; and its interest 
lies in the a<^rtion, already, though not so strongly, made in Hume’s 
History, that histoiy is concerned with all sides of social life in 
the pest It is mainly written from second-hand authorities and is 
inor^nately dulL Nevertheless, its comprehensiveness made it 
popular: it brought its author £3300 and a crown pension of £100 
and was translated into French. 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalrymple 
or Lord Hailes, the title he took as a Scottish judge (1766), was 
determined by professional instinct He edited two small volumes 
of documents belonging respectively to the reigns of James I and 
Charles 1, and compiled AnnaJs of SeoUand from the Accession 
<tf Maleohn III to Oie Accession of the House of Stewart, in two 
volumes (1776, 1779). This book contains an accurate and bare 
record of events, impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnotes and appendixes. Hailes, 
though one of the Select Society, was more closely connected with 
Johnson than with his fellow members. Johnson read the proofe of 
the Annals and praised its ‘stability of dates’ and its ‘punctuality 
of citation,’ though it had not ‘that painted form which is the 
taste of the age’ — a hit at Robertson — ^but also aptly described it 
as a ‘Dictionaip^’ containing ‘mere dry particulars.’ Hailes’s attack 
on Gibbon is noticed in the next chapter^. 

Another Dalrymple, Sir John, of Cranstonn, a baronet, and, 
later, a judge, who was also a member of the Select Society, and 
had written an essay on feudal property, produced Yas Memoirs 
of Greal*Britain and Irdcmd from 1684 to 1692, in two parts 
(1771 — 8), beginning with a review of affiiirs from 1660. The 
appendix^ to his chapters contain a mass of previously unpublished 
political correspondence of first-rate importance on which he based 
his work. His first volume caused much .sdr, for it revealed the 
extent to which English politics, in the reign of Charles II, had 
been influenced by ITrench intrigues, and disgusted the whigs by 
exhibiting Sidney’s acceptance of money from Barillon. Dahymple 
wrote in a iiompouB strain, and Johnsoi^ ridiculed hi8i;«‘foppery ’ 

^ Letters to Strahan, pp. 155 ff . ^ See ojiap. xm, poiU 
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anH *boDiiciiig style'/ He continued hb work, in a new edJition 
(17S0X to the c^[»tare of the Frendi and Spanish fleets at Yigo. 

Another history, which may hare been 'on the stodm’ in 
Scotland in 1770, is Robert Watson’s History (he B&gn of 
PhSUp //, published in two volumes in 1777, the year of its author’s 
promoticm as principal of St Salvator’s college, St Andrews. It 
contains a full and careflil account of the revolt of the Netherlands, 
derived firom van Meteren, Bentivoglio and Orotius, but its com- 
paratively 8^anty notices of other Spanish aflairs and of the foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory Watson’s style is similar, 
though inferior to Robertson’s : his sentences are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed ; he is verbose 
and, though his narrative shows a perception of the things whidi 
appeal to the emotions, it lacks emotional expression. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired his book’, which passed through several 
editions and was translated into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of his death in 1781, Watson was engaged on a History of 
Philip III, which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer. 

Incursions into the field of history were made by two English 
authors of the governing class. Walpole’s Historic Doubts on (he 
Life and Reign of Richard III (1768) is an attempt to show that 
Richard was probably innocent of the crimes imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writers. Sir George Buck*, Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History of EngUmd to 1688 in four volumes (1744 
— 61) was little read and is of no importance, had, in different 
degrees, anticipated him ; but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with skill He got it up well, his points are clearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable. The question has been revived 
and adequately discussed in our own day. Some of the accusations 
which Wqlpole criticises are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) shov^sufficient 
cause for doubting that Richard had part, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered his nephewa Walpole was much pleased with 
his own book and Utterly resented adverse criticism from Hume’ 
and others’. 


* Boswell, Life, voL n, pp. 310, 887 ; sol. t, p. 403. 

* Fometon, H., Hietoire de PhiUppe II (1881), toI. i, p. 898, wya that, with Ghregotio 
WatK« eontribnted moat to sobatitate legend for feet in the history of FhOip n. 

* Letfpre,^^ x, p. 884. * Of. ante, rol. tii, p. 448. 

* In lUmrnree LitUrairee de 9a Orande Bretagne. See Walpde, Short Botet of My 
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Geoige^ first baron Lyttetton, a seotMod rate vbig rtatesma^ 
whose active interest in other departments of litmatnre is noticed 
elsewhere\ worked intermittently for some tiiirty years his 
History <^thsL{fe<^nmry he produced, in three vol- 

umes, in 1767« The whole work, Johnson records, was printed twice 
over and a great part of it three times, ‘his ambitions accuracy’ 
costing bim at least £1000^. He used the best authorities he could 
find, and gives a minute and accurate account of the«political 
events of Henry’s reign, together with remarks not alifays accord- 
ing to knowledge on its constitutional and legal a^)ect& His style 
is clear, but remarkably fiat, his narrative inanimate, and his re- 
flections, in which ‘Divine Providence’ frequently appears, are 
often almost ohildiah. His opinions on the constitution in the 
twelfth century flattered whig sentiment. Hume jeered at his 
whiggery and his piety ; Johnson was offended by his whiggery ; 
and Gibbon, referring to a review of the book which he had written 
in M^movres IMtSraireB de la Chrande Bretagne, declared that 
the public had ratified his judgment that the author’s ‘ sense and 
learning were not iUuminated by a single ray of genius’.’ Horace 
Walpole’s remark, ‘How dull one may be if one will but take pains 
for six or seven and twenty years together!*’, is just, though, as 
work conscientiously and, to some extent, efiiciently done, the book 
deserves some kinder comment Lyttelton was a patron of poorer 
authors, and among those he befriended was Archibald Bower, 
a Scot, who wrote for booksellers. Bower asserted that he had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy, that he 
had escaped and had become a protestant Between 1748 and 1763, 
he issued to numerous subscribers three volumes of a History 
<\f the Popes written with a great show of learning and ending at 
767. Through Lyttelton’s influence, he was appointed librarian to 
the queen (1748), and clerk of the buck-warrants (^764). In 
1766 — 8, however, John Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
published proofs that Bower’s account of himself was fidse, and 
that his volumes, text and references, were stolen froin other 
authors, two-thirds of his first volume being practically translated 
from Tillemont’. He defended himself vigorously so for as his 
own story was concerned, and gradually completed his History in 
seven volumes, the seventh going down to 1768, but disposing of 
the history firom 1600 onwards in twenty-six pages. The book, 

^ See ohap. v, ante. * LivtB of the PoeU. ^ 

• Memairt, pp. 178 — 4, ed. Hill, G. B. ^ vol. vn, p. 123. 

* See bibliography as to Gibbon’s debt to Tillemont, of. d^p#xin, poit 
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viUohvM avowedly written against the daims of the aee of Boine^ 
haa no Htmry nmlt Bower, though an impudent impostor, had 
scNSie learning^ but lus last four volumes are not of historical 
importance^ and the reputation ot his Higtory did not survive 
Dongas attadc. 

History was written as hackwork by two authors of eminent 
genius. ^Uas George Smollett was hired to write a lustoiy to 
rival Hyme’s work, of which the first two volumes had then 
appeared, and, in 1767, he produced his Con^pHeoit Hi^ory qf 
England to 1748, in four volumes, written in fourteen montha He 
boasts of having consulted over three hundred books. When he 
began to write, he had ‘a warm side ’ to whig principles ; but he 
changed his opinions as he proceeded. The History sold well, and 
Hume, whUe contemptuous, was annoyed at his rivalry \ Smollett 
wrote a continuation ; tiie part from tire revolution was revised 
and republished as a continuation of Hume’s History and, as such, 
passed through several editions. It frvours the tory side and is 
written in a robust and unaflected style. Oliver Goldsmith, in the 
prefree to his History of Englcmd to 1760, in four volumes (1771), 
disclauns any attempt at research, and says that he wrote to 
instruct beginners and to refresh the minds of the aged, and ‘ not 
to add to our historical knowledge but to contract it’ In matter, 
his History is indebted to Hume. Both it and his two smiiilftr 
books on the same subject are written in the charming and graceful 
style which makes all his prose works delightful The 
books, at least, were extensively used in education within the last 
seventy years. Neither Smollett, though he took his History 
seriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered as a historian. 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, senior 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, wrote a History qflrda^ from 
ths Invamon qf Henry II, ending with ^he treaty of Limerick 
(1691X which was published in 1773 in three volumes. Though he 
consulted some original authorities, he fouuds his work,^ifter losing 
the g^dance of Giraldus, mainly on those of Ware, Camden, 
Stanihurst, Cox and Carte, noting his authorities in his maigina 
though without precise references. He writes in*a lucid, strai ght , 
forward, but inanimate style, and, though some of his statements 
and comments are capable of correction by modem sriiolani^ his 
narrative, as a whole, is accurate, sober and im parti al, UssHistary 
qfibe MilUary Trmsaetwns of the British Nation m Indostan, 
from*17i6 to 1761, b]i Robert Orm^ publid»d in two volumes 

• * Burton, J. H., toL n, p. 5S. 
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(the flecxmd in two 'Boctions') in 1763 — 19, is a otmtoniMnwry 
memoir, for Orme was in India in the company’s smwice during 
IHUctically the whole time of which he wrote. It is a record of 
noble deeds written with picturesque details, and in dignified and 
natural lang^uage appropriate to its subject Its accurate in all 
important matters is unquestionable\ It is too foil of minor 
events which, however interesting in themselves, bewilder a reader 
not thoroughly acquainted with the histoiy. Nor it lay 
suflBcient stress on events of the first magnitude. To^this defect, 
all contemporary memoirs are, relatively, liable, and, in Orme’s 
case, it is heightened by his excessive minuteness. It has been 
observed that he errs in treating the native princes rather than 
the French ‘as principals in the story.’ This, which would be 
a fonlt in a later history, is interesting in Orme’s book, as it shows 
the aspect under which afiairs appeared to a competent observer 
on the spot William Bussell’s B-wtory of Modem Ewrope, from 
the time of Clovis to 1763, in five volumes (1779 — 86), is creifitable 
to its author, who b^gan life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and became ‘reader’ for WilUam Strahan, the publisher 
of the works' of Gibbon, Hume, Robertson and other historians. 
Its sole interest consists in Russell’s idea that Europe, as a whole, 
has a history which should be written by pursuing what he calls 
‘a 'great line.’ He was not the man to write it : his book is badly 
constructed ; for too large a space is given to English history ; 
there are strange omissions in his narrative and several blunders. 

Together with the development of historical writing, this period 
saw a remarkable increase in the publication of materials for it in 
the form of state papers and correspondence. The share taken by 
Lord Hailes and Sir John Dalrymple in this movement is noticed 
above. A third volume of Carte’s Ormond, published in 1736, 
Hie year before the publication of the two containing the duke’s 
Life, consists of a maw of original letters to which he refers in the 
Life, A portion of the State Papers of the Earl of Cla/rendon 
was published in three volumes by the university of Oxford in 1767. 
The publication of the Thmioe Papers by Thomas Birdi has 
already been noted in this work’. Birch, rector of St Margaret 
Fattens, London, and Depden, Suffolk, did much historical work, 
scenting out manuscript authorities with the eagerness of ‘a young 
setting dog.’ His more important productions are An Inquiry 
into Hie Shnre which Charles I had in the TramMdtMm (f Hie 
Earl of Qiamorgan, (1747), in answer to Qarte’s contentitm^ln his 
^ Macaulay, Eiuiy on Clive. * See voL yn, f p. 187 — 8. 
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* Oimimd that tile coBunisdon to the earl was not geniiiBe; NegoUa- 
ikm$ between tAe Courts qf Enffiand, FrameSt and Bruesds, 
liras — 1617 (1749); Memoirs qf the Rmgn qf EUsedteth from 1681 
(1764X mainly extracts from the papers of Anthony Bacon at 
; and Lives of Henry, prince of Wales and ardibishop 
Tillotsoa At the time of his death (1766), he was preparing fbr 
{Hoss miscellaneous correspondence of the times of James I and 
CSiarles^ This interesting collection presenting the news of the 
day has been published in four volumes, two for each reign, under 
the title Court and Times etc. (1848). Birch, though a lively talker 
was a dull writer ; but his work is valuable. He was a friend of 
the fiimily of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who presented him to 
seven beneficea 

The second earl of Hardwicke shared Birch’s historical taste, and, 
in 1778, published anonymously Miscdlaneous State Papers, from 
1501 to 1726, in two volumes, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscripts of lord chancellor Somers. In 1774, Joseph 
Maccormick, a St Andrews minister, published the State Papers 
and Letters left by his great-uncle William Carstares, private 
secretary to William III, material invaluable for Scottish history 
in his reign, and prefixed a life of Carstares. The manuscripts left 
by Carte were used by James Macpherson, of Ossianic fame, in his 
Original Papers, from 1660 to 1714, in two volumes (1776X lathe 
first part are extracts from papers purporting to belong to a life of 
James II written by himself. Carte’s extracts being supplemented 
by Macpherson from papers in the Scottish college at Paris, The 
second part contains Hanover papers, mostly extracts from the 
papers of Robethon, private secretary to Cd>rge II, now in the 
British Museum; the copies are accurate, but some of the translations 
are careless*. Also, in 1775, he produced a History of Great Britam 
during the same period, in two volumes, which is based on the papers, 
and is Urongly tory in character. For this, he received £3000. 
His style is marked by a constant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentences. Both his His&try and his Papers 
annoyed the whigs, especially by exhibiting the intrigues of 
leading statesmen of the revolution with the court of St 
Germain*. His IntroductMn to the History qf Great BritaAn 
and IreUmd (1771) contains boldly asserted uid wildly erroneous 

> For the Junes n papers and their relation to the lAfe ofJame$ II, ed. Clarke, J. 8., 

ISlS^Bahke, HUtory of England (Eng, ia3iB.),\oLn,ve' ^ an^ for the Hanover 

papers, Chanoe, J. F., in Eng. Hi$t. Bn. voL an (1898), pp. 56 fl. and pp. 688 tt. 

* Hotaee Walpple, Lott JcwnaU, voL i, pp. 414—6, ed. Stenart, A. F. 
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tlieorieif, partieiilaiiy on ethnology, ini^ired by aqdrit of exoewTe * 
Optician. 

Much interest was excited by the specubitionB of the Frendi 
phUotojphei, in some measure the literary offipring of Locke and 
enthusiastic admirers of the British constitution. Influenced 
Montesquieu's fiunous Eaprit de» Lois (1748), Adam Ferguson, 
Hume’s successor as advocates' librarian (1757) and then a professor 
of philosophy at Edinbui^, published his Emuy on the History qf 
Civil Society (1767). Hume advised that it should not be published, 
but it was much praised, was largely sold and was tranriated into 
German and French. Nevertheless, Hume’s judgment was sound ; 
the book is plausible and superficial*. It is written in the polished 
and balanced style of which Hume was the master*. The admiration 
expressed on the continent for the British constitution led Jean 
Louis Delolme, a citizen of Geneva, who came to England about 
1769, to write an account of it in iVench which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1771. An English translation, probably not by the 
author, with three additional chapters, was published in London in 
1775, with the title The Constitution of Englamd ; it had a large 
sale both here and in French and German translations abroad, and 
was held in high repute for many years. Delolme was a careful 
observer of our political institutions and, as a foreigner, marked 
some points in them likely to escape the notice of those fltmiliar 
with them from childhood. The fundamental error of his book is 
that it regards the constitution as a nicely acQusted machine in 
which the action of each part is controlled by another, instead of 
recognising that any one of the ‘powers’ within it was capable of 
development at the expense of the others*; though, even as he 
wrot^ within hearing of mobs shouting for ‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ 
one of them, the ‘power of the people,’ was entering on a period of 
development To him, the outward form of the constitution was 
everything : he prmsed its stability and the system of counferpoises 
which, he believed, assured its permanence, so long as the Commons 
did not refuse supplies ; he fliiled to see that it was buUt up by 
living forces any one of which might acquire new power or lose 
something of whAt it already had, and so disturb the balance wfairii 
he represented as its special characteristic and safeguard. 

^ Stephen, Sir L., English Thought in the Eighteenth Century^ yol. zi, p. 215. 

* Ferg!iBon*8 History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Reyiiblic is noticed 
in the following chapter. 

’ Stephen, u.#. 209—214. • 
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II 

Gibbon 

The mind of Gibbon, like that of Pope, from which, in many 
respects, it widely differed, was a perfect type of the literary mind 
proper. By this, it is not meant that either the historian or the 
poet was without literary defects of his own, or of weidmesses— one 
might almost say obliquities — of judgment or temperament which 
could not fisil to affect the character of his writings. But, like 
Pope and very few others among great English men of letters, 
Gibbon had recognised, very early in his life, the nature of the 
task to the execution of which it was to be devoted, and steadily 
pursued the path chosen by him till the goal had been reached 
which he had long and steadily kept in viewK Like Pope, again. 
Gibbon, in the first instance, was virtually self-educated; the 
intellectual education with which he provided himself was more 
conscientious and thorough, as, in its results, it was more pro- 
ductive, than that which many matured systems of mental training 
succeed in imparting. The causes of his extraordinary literary 
success* have to be sought, not only or nutinly in the activity and 
tiie concen^tion of his powers — ^for these elements 4Bf success he 
had in common with many writers, who remained half-educated as 
well as self-educated — ^but, above all, in the discernment which 
aocompanied these qualities. He was endowed with an inborn 
tendency to reject the allurements of hand-to-mouth knowledge 
and claptrap style, and to follow witii nnfeltering determination 
the guidance which study and reason had led him to select. Thus, 

* Hia ■tatenwnt (JKnnoin, ad. Hill, O. Birkbeek— the adiUon dtad fluoagboot this 
ahapler — p, 19Q Uiat 'he navar presiuned to aeoept a plaoe,’ with Hume and Bobert- 
MOUp * in tile trins^Ticnte of firitiih historiene ’ nuij be eiMi gntfno. 
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as euhainatiiig in the production of his great work, Gibbon’s 
literary labours were very harmonious, and, so fur as this can 
be asserted of any perfonnance outside the field of pure'literatnre, 
complete in themselves. While carrying them on, he experienced 
the periods of difficulty and doubt which no worker is spared ; 
but) though the fiame dickered at times, it soon recovered its 
steady luminosity. After transcribing the caliph Abdalrahman’s 
reflection, how, in a reign of fifty years of unsurpassed gi^deur, 
he had numbered but fourteen days of pure and genuine'happiness, 
he adds in a note : 

If I nuqr speak of myself (the only person of whom I can speak with 
certainty) my happy hoars have far exceeded the scanty numbers of the 
oaUph of Spain; and I shall not somple to add, that many of them are dne to 
the pleadng labour of the present eompodtion^. 

Thus, while he was continuously engaged in occupations which 
never ceased to stimulate his energies and to invigorate his powers, 
he was also fortunate enough to achieve the great work which 
proved the sum of his life’s labours, to identify himself and his 
fiune with one great book, and to die with his intellectual task 
dona Macaulay, the one English historian whose literary genius 
can be drawn into comparison with Gibbon’s, left the history of 
England which he had ‘piuposed to write from the accession of 
King James II down to a time which is ^thin the memory of 
men living' a noble fragment Gibbon could lay down his pen, 
in a summer-house in his garden at Lausanne, < ‘in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ after writing this ^al 
sentence of his completed book : 

It was among the ruins of the Caritol, that I first oonoeived the idea of a 
woA whidi has amused and exendsed near twenty years of my life; and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosity 
and candour of the publio^. 

Though what Gibbon calls ‘the curiosity of the public ’ may 
have exhausted itself long since, the candid judgment of many 
generations and of almost every class of readers has confirmed the 
opinion formed at once by Gibbon’s own age. His great work 
remainB an enduring monuihent of research, an imperishable 
literary possession and one of the highest encouragmnents to 
intellectual endeavour that can be found in the history of 
letters. 

The fiusts of Gibbon’s life — in themselves neither numerous 
nor startling — are related by him in an autobiography which, 

f 

^ Decline and FaU^ ohap. Ln. * Of. Memoite^ p. SS5. 
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general ocmsait, has established itself as one of the most 
fksdnating books of its dass in English litmratnre, This is the 
miore remarkablei, since the Memoin <(f My amd Wridng^ 
as th^ were first printed by Gibbon's intimate firiend tiie first 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), who made no pretence 
of concealing his editorial method, were a cento put together out 
of six, or, strictly speaking, seven, more or lees fragmentary 
sketdi^ written at difierent times by the author^ Lord Sheffield 
was aided in his task (to what extent has been disputed) by 
his daughter Maria Josepha (afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley), 
described by Gibbon himself as ‘a most extraordinary young 
woman,’ and certainly one of the brightest that ever put pen 
to paper. The material on which they worked was excellent in 
its way, and their treatment of it extraordinarily skilful ; so that 
a third member of this delightful ffimily. Lord Sheffield’s sister 
‘Serena,’ expressed the opinion of many generations of readers 
in writing of the Memoirs : ‘ They make me feel affectionate to 
Mr Gibbon*.’ The charm of Gibbon’s manner as an autobiographer 
and, in a lesser degree, as a letter-writer, lies not only in his 
inexhaustible vivacity of mind, but, above all, in his gift of self- 
revelation, which is not obscured for long either by over-elaboration 
of style or by affectation of cMc (such as his more than filial 
effusions to his stepmother or his fEU»tious epistles to his friend 
Holroyd occasionally display). Out of all this wealth of matter, 
we must content ourselves here with abstracting only a few 
necessary data. 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney-on-Thames on 27 April 1737, 
came of a fiunily of ancient descent*, tory principles and ample 
income His grandfather, a city merchant, had seen his wealth 
engulfed in the South Sea abyss — ^it was only very wise great men, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, or very cautious small men, like Pope, 

* For details, see bibliography. Frederio Harrison, in Proceedings of the Oibbon 
Commemoration (1895), describes the whole as * a pot-ponrri concocted out of the MS 
with great skill and tact, but with the most daring freedom.’ He calculates that 
possibly one-third of the MS was not printe4 at all by Lord Sheffield. The whole 
series of autobiographical sketches are now in print. Bowland*Prothero, in a note in 
his edition of Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1758 — 94) — the edition cited through- 
out this chapter as Zelteri— yol. i, p. 155, shows, by the example of a letter 
(no. xxxm) patched together by Lord Sheffield out of five extending over a period of 
six months, that he applied the same method to the Letters published hy him in 1814. 

* The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holropd^ ed. Adeane, Jane, p. 872. 

’JTbe Gibbons were connected, among others, with the Actons, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian’s fktl||Br, • was a kinsman of the great-grandfather of the late 
Lord Acton. 
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wbo laieir when to witiidnw from the Iniiik ; bat he had realieed 
a second fortane^ which he left to a son who, in due ooone, 
became a tory mmnber of parliammit and a London aktennan. 
Edward, a weakly diild— «o wedUy that 'in the baptism of each 
of my Iwothms my fisther’s prudence sncceesiyely repeated my 
Christian name. .. that^ in case of the departure of the eldest son, 
this patronymic ai^Uation mi^t still be perpetuated .in the 
fiunily V was, after two years at a preparatory school at ^ngston- 
npon>Thame^ sent to the most ftmous seminary of the day, 
Westminster school But, though he lodged in CoUege street 
at the boarding-house of his &yourite 'Aunt Kitty’ (Catherine 
Porten), the school, as readers of Cowper do not need to be 
reminded, was ill-suited to so tender a nursling ; and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to its studies almost as much as to its 
recreations. More than this — ^he tells us, in words that haye been 
frequently quoted, how he is 

tempted to enter a protest sgiunst the trite and lavish pnuse of the hap^ness 
of our boyish years, which is echoed with so mnch affectalion in the world. 
That hapjriness I have never known, that time I have never regretted s. 

Yet, eyen his boyhood had its enjoyments, and the best of these 
was, also, the most enduring. His reading, though priyate, was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and, before he was sixteen, he had, 
in something more than outline, coyered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterwards suryeyed in Tht Dedine cmd 
FaU\ Before, howeyer, his boyhood was really oyer, his studies 
were suddenly arrested by his entry, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, on 3 April 1762. No passage of his 
Memoirs has been more frequently quoted than his account of 
his Alma Mater, whom, if not actually ‘dissolyed in port,’ he 
found content with the.leayings of an obsolete system of studies, 
yaried by prolonged cenviyialities, tinged, in their turn, Jby way 
of sentiment with a futile Jacobitism^ The authorities of his 
collage made no pretence of making up by religious training for 
the neglect of scholarship. He was, he says, forced by the 'in- 
credible neglect’, of liis tutors to 'grope his way for himself’ ; 
and the immediate result was that, on 8 June 1763, he was 

^ Ab a matter of faot, all his five brothers died in infukoy. 

* Memoin^ p. 216. 

* Morison, J. C., (Hbhm (English Men of Letters), pp. 4 — 5. 

^ For oomparison piotores of the intelleotual banenness of Oxford in the |[sriod 
1761—92, see Memoif^ appendix 15, where Sir James Stephen’s aooonnt of Cambridge 
in 1812—16 is also oited. 
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‘ r0oeived into the dinrch of Borne a Jeenit named Baker, one 
oi llie chaplains to the Sardinian legation, and that, in the same 
nKNrth, his connectioD with Oxford came to an abrupt dose. He 
ha4 ftt that time, barely completed his sixteenth year ; but he 
toihi us that, 'from his childhood, he had been fond of religious 
disputation.’ 

No. sooner had Gibbon left Oxfoi^ than his taste for study 
retumei^ and he essayed original composition in an essay on 
the chronology of the age of Sesostris. But the situation had 
another side for a ‘practical’ man like the elder Gibbon, who 
might well view with alarm the worldly consequences entaUed, 
at that time, by conversion to Roman Catholicism. He seems 
to have tried the effisct upon his son of the society of David 
Mallet, a second-rate writer patronised in turn by Pope, Bolingbroke 
and Hume. But Mallet’s philosophy 'rather scandalised than 
reclaimed ’ the convert, and threats availed sts little as arguments. 
For, as he confesses, in his inimitable way, he ‘ cherished a secret 
hope that his father would not be able or willing to effect his 
menaces,’ while 'the pride of conscience’ encouraged the youth 
‘ to sustain the honourable and important part which he was now 
acting.’ Accordingly, change of scene (and of environment) was 
resolved upon as the only remedy left. In June 1763, he was 
sent by his fether to Lausanne, where he was settled under the 
roof and tuition of a Calvinist minister named Pavillard, who 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield 'the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr Gibbon standing before him : a thin little 
figure ’ (time was to render the first epithet inappropriate), ' with 
a large head, disputing and urging, with the greatest ability, all 
the best arguments that had ever been used in ffivour of 
Popery 

To Lausanne, Gibbon became so attached that, after he had 
retumfid thither in the days of his maturity and established 
reputation, it became, in Byron’s words* one of , 

the abodes 

Of names which onto [them] bequeath’d a name. 

His Sww tutor’s treatment of him was both kindly and discreet, 
and, without grave difficulty, weaned the young man’s mind 
from the form of fruth to which he had tendered his allei^ce. 

* LetUr$^ toL x, p. 2, note. 

* Childe Harold, eanto m, Bt. 105. For an aeoonnt of ^nd the Gibbon 

wddJk there and elBewhere,^Be6 Bead, Meredith, Hutarie 8tudie§ in Vand, Berne and 
Savoy ^ 2 Tola 1^7 : Tol. n in espeoial. 
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In mattera spiritiial, Gibbon inclined rather to friToltty than to 
ddiberate change; nor was this the only illnstration of a dis- 
positimi of mind ‘dear’ as the dr and ‘light’ like the soil of 
Attica, and one in which some of the highest and of the deepest 
feelings alike fidled to take root. It is, at the same time, absurd 
to waste indignation (as, for instance, Schlosser has done) upon his 
abandonment of an early engagement to a lady of great beauty 
and charm, Susanne Curchod, who afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated Necker. The real cause of the rapture was the 
veto of his fether, upon whom he was wholly dependent, and whose 
decidon neither of the lovers could ignore\ 

Gibbon did not leave Lausanne till April 1758. During his 
five years’ sojourn there, his life had been the very reverse of that 
of a recluse— a character to which, indeed, he never made any 
pretension. As yet, he had not reached his intellectual manhood ; 
nor is it easy to decide in what degree a steadfest ambition had 
already taken possession of him. Though his reading was various, 
it was neither purposeless nor unsystematic. He brought home 
with him, as the fruit of his studies, a work which was in every 
sense that of a beginner, but, at the same time, not ill calculated 
to attract the public. Before sending it to the printer, however, 
he cheerfully took the experienced advice of Paul Maty, editor 
of The New Review, and entirely recast it The very circumstance 
that Gibbon’s Eeeai mr de la LiUdratme, published in 

1761, was written in French shows under what infiuences it had 
been composed and to what kind of readers it was primarily 
addressed. Its purpose is one more defence of classical literature 
and history, the study of which was then out of feshion in France ; 
but, though the idea is good, the style lacks naturalness — a defect 
due to the youthfiilness of the writer far more than to the feet 
of his having written his treatise in a foreign tongue ; for he 
had already acquired a' mastery over French which he rfitained 
through life.. 

Before^ however, he had entered the lists as an English author, 
he had passed through a difibrent, but by no means bonen, 
experience of fife.* A few days before the publication of his essay, 

^ A fall aocoont of their relations from first to last, oharaoteristio of both the man 
and the age, will be found in an editorial note to Letten, vol. z, p. 40, and of. ibid, 
▼ol. X, p. 81, note, as to 'the last phase.’ In Jane 1794, Maria Josepha wrote : ‘I 
thought I had told you that Madame Neoker had the satisfaotion of going ont of the 
world with the knowledge of being Mr Gibbon’s First and On^ love’ (Girlbood, 
p. 288). The passage in the Memoin referring to Gibbon’s rennnoiation o^his 
engagement, was, as F. Harrison shows, onsorapoloasly zeoast by Lord BhefBald. 
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# fa# ^tioed the Hampshire militb, in which, for two years, he hdd 
in enooesdon the rank of captain, ni%|or and colonel, and became 
inaetically, the commander of a snmrt ‘ind^ndent corps of 
476 officers and men,’ whose encsmisnent on Winchester downs, 
6n one occasion, at least, lasted four months, so that for twice that 
period he never took a book into his hands. His predilection for 
military history and the accounts of marches and campaigns was 
of old standing, and afterwards reflected itself in many i»ssages of 
his histAn^l masterpiece. 

There cannot be any reason for doubting his statement that, 
during all this time, he was looking to the future rather than to the 
present, and that the conviction was gaining upon him of the time 
having arrived for beginning his proper career in life. It was 
in the direction of history that Gibbon’s reading had lain almost 
since he had been able to read at all; and, by 1760 or thereabouts, 
Hume and Robertson were already before the world as historical 
writers who conunanded its applause, and the reproach of having 
failed to reach the level of Italian and French achievement in this 
branch of literature could no longer be held to rest upon English 
writers. Gibbon, as a matter of course, was fomiliar with the 
chief historical productions of Voltaire, and, during his visit to 
Paris, in 1763, became personally acquainted with more than one 
French historian of note\ Thus, he could not ful to agree with 
Hume that 'this was the historical age‘.’ But, though he had no 
doubt as to the fleld of literature in which it behoved him to 
engage, be hesitated for some time with regard to the particular 
historical subject upon which he should fix his choice. Charles 
VIIl’s Italian expedition (which subject he rejected for the good 
reason that it was rather the introduction to great events than 
important in itself), the English barons’ vrar, a Plutarchian 
parallel between Henry V and Titus and the biographies of more 
than one British worthy — ^that of Sir Walter Ralegh in especial — 
attracted him in turn. Gradually, he arrived at t^e conclusion 
that the theme chosen by him must not be narrow, and must not 
be English. The history of Swiss liberty, and that of Florence 
under the Medici, hereupon, for a time, busied his imagination — 

* the former, he afterwards actually began, in French, but abandoned 
after, in 1767 — 6, the first book of it had been re^ to ‘a literary 
society of foreigners in London,’ and unihvourably received 

• 

• * Memain, fP‘ UMS fL, «t. aftpoidiz M. 

* Lattan of Hnm/to Btndiaii, p. 165, oitod ibid, appondiz 81. 
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then^ Bat like IBlttm, he iroe aabanraaied bj the wealth ^ 
theog«B whidi iweaented ilieinaelvea to his literary imaginatioii, 
he ended, again like MHton, hy choosing adial^ in its develoinaent, 
proTed the grandest and noblest of alL 

So(m after the disbandment of the militia on the close of the 
war in 1763, he pud a long visit to the continent, qiending smne 
time in Paris and then in Lausanne, where, during the better part 
of a year, he prepared himself for a sojourn in Italy by a severe 
course of archaeological study ^ He crossed the Ital^n frontier 
in April 1764, and reached Rome in October. Here, on the 15th 
of that month, as he records in a passage which is one of the 
landmarks of historical literature, it was 

—as I sat mnanflr amidst the rains of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
firjraFB were sinrina vespers in the Temple of Jn^ter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the dty first started to my mind 

For, as he adds, the conception of his life’s work was, at first, 
confined within these limits, and only gradually grew in his mind 
into the vaster scheme which he actually carried into executioa 
We shall, perhaps, not err in attributing a direct incitement 
towards this expansion to the title, if not to the substance, of 
Montesquieu’s C<m8id^€Uiom mr les causes de la grcmdeur des 
Romaim eX, lewr d^eadmce (1734), which, to a mind like Gibbon’s, 
already occupied with part of the theme, could hardly &il to 
suggest such an achievement as that to which, in the end, his 
genius proved capable of rising*. 

Still, a long interval separates the original conception of 
Gibbon’s Dedim <md FcM from the execution of even its first 
instalment During the years 1756 to 1764, he produced a series 
of miscellaneous historical writings, which, in part, may be described 
as preliminary studies for the great work of which the design had 
now dawned upon him. Some of them were in the synoptical 
form for which he always had a special predilection, charaateristic 
of a mind desirous, with all its inclination to detail, of securing as 
wide as possible a grasp of the theme on which it was engaged — 

^ Cf. Morison, J. G., Gibbon^ pp. 36 — 40; and see, as to Introdwtion b, VHUtoire 
04nSrale de la RSpubli^ue des Suisses, Memoirs, pp. 171 — 2. This fragment, on a theme ^ 
which has more fitfully than enduringly attracted the attention of English historians, 
is largely based on Tsohndi. It is printed in vol. ziz of The Miseellanecus Works of 
Edward Gibbon (1614 ed.). 

3 Morison, J. C., Gibbon, p. 51. 

’ Memoirs, p. 167. 

^ The similarity in title, and the difleience in design, are well pointed oat in the 
preface to the 1776 edition of the German tnuislation of The Deeline asut^FoU 
by Wenck, F.A.W. 
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tibe first of the whole series, OviOma of the Hintovy of the 
Wmid — The Ninth Cmtwry to the Fifteenth wduewe. Others 
were of the nature of small monographs, showing Gibbon’s com- 
plemmitary interest in close and accurate investigations — such as 
Critveal Enqmrke eoneendng tAe Title of Charlee the EighNi 
to the Crown of Noftee (1761)\ To a rather later date belongs 
the review (in French) (1768) of Horace Walpole’s HUtorie 
2>o«&fe‘. which treats this celebrated Umr deforce politely, but 
as a striKing, rather than convincing, piece of work and ends with 
arguments derived from Hume, showing that the eentimewt 
gtntrcd on the subject represents the better grounded conclusion*. 
We pass by the classical studies belonging to the same period 
(1762 to 1770)*, noting only the long collection of French ‘minutes’ 
taken from the magnum opue of Cluverius in 1763 and 1764, as 
a preparation for his Italian tour, and entitled Nomina GenteeguC 
Antiquae Itodiae, and the wellknown Oheermtione on the Design 
of the VIOi Book of the Aeneid, Gibbon’s first larger effort in 
i^glish prose. The attack which the latter piece makes upon 
Warburton’s hypothesis, that Vergil’s pictuip symbolises the mystic 
conception of ancient religion, is very spirited ; but modem scholar- 
ship is in this instance in sympathy with the theory denounced *. 
During the greater part of the year 1770, in which these Obser- 
vations appeared (and in which Gibbon also put to paper some 
Remarks on Blaekstonts Commentaries), Gibbon’s fitther was 
afilicted by an illness which, in November, proved fatal ; yet 
the coincidence of this illness with a long interval of silence 
in the letters addressed by ‘Junius’ to The Public Advertiser 
and to its printer has been made the starting-point of a theory 
that Gibbon was the author of the famous Letters^] 

The death of Gibbon’s father involved the son in a mass of 
uncongenial business, and, in the end, he found himself far from 
being a Wealthy man. Still, he had saved enough from the wreck 
to be able, in the autumn of 1772, to establish himselfiin London, 
where he found easy access to the materi&ls which he needed 
for the progress of his great work, together with the stimulus, 
which he could ill spare, of intellectual society in club and 

^ The French introdnetion to the intended Bwise History has been already noted. 

* ae to this, chap, six, ante. 

* For all these, see vol. in of Miseellaneons Works. 

^ For all these, see ibid. vol. xv. 

* Cf. Morison, J. C., Gibbon^ p. 29. The Observations are printed in vol. it, the 
JRemarMs on Blaokstone in toI. ▼, of Miscellaneous Works. 

* Bee Smith, James, Junius Unveiled (1909). 

S. L. X CH. XIll. 
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drawing-room^* ^ 1774, he entered tiie House of Gomauma,^ 
and, two years later, the first yolume of Tht DtdmA cmd Fail 
was published. 

The success of his political renture, in itseli^ was moderate ; 
but he has recorded that 'the eight sessions that I sat in parliament' 
were a school of dvil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian*.’ » Although, while sitting for Liskeard till 1781 and 
then for Lymington till 1783, he remained a silent member, he voted 
steadily for Lord North’s government and, afterwards,*adhered 
to him in his coalition with Fox. In 1779, he was rewarded for 
his public fidelity by a commissionership of trade and plantations’, 
which he held till its abolition in 1782. The salary of the office 
was of much importance to him^; indeed, he thought himself 
unable to live in England without ii^ and when, on its suppresnon, 
he was disappointed in his hopes of other official employment, he, 
in the year before the downfidl of the coalition, ‘ left the sinking 
ship and swam ashore on a plank’.’ In truth, Gibbon was so 
conscious of his complete lack of the requisite gifts that (as he 
apologetically confesass) he rapidly relinquished the ‘fieeting 
illusive hope of success in the parliamentary arena.’ He was, 
however, persuaded, by Lords Thurlow and Weymouth, to indite, 
in the shape of a M4mnxe Jnatificc ^ a reply to an official 
vindication by the government of Louis XVI of its conduct 
towards Great Britaia This paper, which denounces tiie inter- 
vention of the French government in Great Britain’s quarrel 
with her American colonies, and the delusive Spanish offer of 
mediation, is a state manifesto rather than a diplomatic document, 
and resembles some of the publicistic efforts put forth a generation 
later by Gents — ^if not the productions of Gents’s model, Burke’. 

While the political phase of his career, as a whole, was lame 
and self-ended, the first instalment of his great historical work, 
of which voL i was. publidied on 17 Februai^ 1776, took Hie town 
by storm ; nor has TThe Detiine omd FaU of the Roman Em/pvre 
ever ceased to hold the commanding position in the world of letters 
which it occupied at the outset 


* * I nerei found teij mind more Tigorons, nor my composition more hoppy, then 

in the winter bony of soeiety and parliament.’ p. SOI. 

* Aid. p. 198. 

* For the doggetd, attributed to Fox, commenting on Uiie appointmnt, eee Letter*, 
*d. 1, p. 864. 

* See hie letter to Edward (afterwards Lord) Elliot (1779) in MemMn, q>pe^ 48. 

* Bee ibid, appendix 47 (Lettere, toL n, p. 9S). , 

* It ie printed in MUeellantom Work$, roL t. , 
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n ■ * 

He had iNPodaced the first pordon his woilc in a more 
l^Biirely tray than that in which he composed the fire succeeding 
T^nmes, on each of which he spent about a couple of years ; and 
ererythhig in the circumstances of its publication pointed to 
'a Mr success. But the actual recepdon of. the yolume very fiir 
suipassed the modest expectadons entertained by him just b^re 
its issu^ when, as he avers, he was ‘neither elated by the ambition 
of fom^^or depressed by the apprehension of contempt He felt 
conscious of his essential accuracy, of the sufficient^ ‘of his reading, 
of his being in accord with the spirit of enlightenment charac- 
teristic of his age and of the splendour, as well as the attractiveness, 
of his theme. Yet the triumph was not the less sweet ; and he 
confesses himself ‘at a loss to describe the success of the work 
without betraying the vanity of the writer.* Three editions were 
rapidly exhausted ; Madame Necker brought him her congratu- 
lations in person ; and when, in the following year, he returned 
her visit at Paris, the world of fashion (which, more entirely here 
than in London, covered the world' of letters) was at his feet. At 
home, Hume wrote him a letter which ‘overpaid the labour of ten 
years,’ and Robertson’s commendations were equally sincere. 
Other historians and scholars added their praise; and, when it 
proved, for a time, that he had provoked the susceptibilities of 
religious orthodoxy, without calling forth the cavils of ‘profane’ 
critics, he was satisfied. 

It will be most convenient to enumerate at once the chief 
attacks to which The Decta/ne and Fall gave rise, without 
separating the earlier from the later. In a scornful review of 
antagonists, victory over whom he professes to regard as a suffident 
humiliation, and whose ‘rewards in this world’ he proceeds to 
recite*. Gibbon declares that ‘the earliest of them was, in this 
respect, neglected.’ Although this was not strictly true*, it sug- 
gests a 3ast estimate of James Chelsum’s Remarhe on the Two 
Last Chapters of Mr Gibbon’s History (1776), a pSmphlet not 
discourteous in tone, but devoid of force. Gibbon was probably 
less touched by this tract and by the sermons of Thomas Bandolidi, 
another Oxford divine, directed against his fifteenth chapter, 
tiian by An Apology for ChrisHanily in a Series of LdUrs 

^ Cf., as to the reception of yoI, i, pp. 194 — 9, where Hume’s letter is 

printed at length. 

* Memoin^ pp. 202 ff. 

* Ohelsom hkd three benefices and was chaplain to two bishops^ besides being 
preadAr at Whitehall. See ^id. appendix 89, which contains a notice of several of 
Gibbon’s censors. 
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to Edward Otbbon (1776), by lUchard Wi^n, r^us proftesor 
of divinity at Cambridge, afterwards bishop of Ltandafl^ the 
polished character of whose style he feels hiooself bound to 
acknowledge. What is even more notable in Watson’s Apidogy 
(which was afterward reprinted with a companion Apology for 
the Bible, in answer to Thomas Paine), is the tolerance of tone 
observable in the genend conduct of his argument, as well as 
in such a passage as that acknowledging Voltaire’s services to 
Christianity in the repression of bigotry. The criticism ef Gibbon’s 
use of insinuation is telling, and in the last letter.the appeal, not 
to Gibbon, but to that section of the public which, so to speak, 
was on the look-out for religious difficulties obstructing the 
acceptance of the Christian faith — ^is both skilful and impressive. 
Passing by IriAera on the Prevalence of Ohrieticmily h^ore 
its CivU eetablishment by East Apthorpe (on whom archbishop 
Cornwallis promptly bestowed a city living), and Smyth Loftus’s 
Bepl/y to the Reasonings of Mr Gibbon (whose mention of ‘a 
Theological answer ivritten by a mere Irish parson ’ seems to apply 
to this effort), both printed in 1778\ we come to a publication 
of the same year, which at last moved Gibbon to break the silence 
hitherto opposed by him to the assailants of his first volume, or, 
rather, of the portion of it which had treated of the progress of 
early Christianity. Henry Edwards Davis, a young Oxonian, in 
his Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteen^ Chapters of 
Mr Gibbon's History etc. (1778), set about his task in the ardent 
spirit of a reviewer fresh to the warpath, and, after attempting to 
convict the author of The Decline and Fall of misrepresentation 
(including misquotation) of a number of — ^mainly Latin — ^writers, 
launched forth into the still more nebulous sphere of charges 
of plagiarism from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell and others — 
curiously enough tracing only a single passage to TiUemont^ as its 
source. Davis’s Eatsandnaiion is of the sort which fflnaB critics 
have at all times applied to writers whether great or small, and, in 
this as in other instances, it succeeded in stinging. In A Vindica- 
tion of some Passages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters 
(1779)*, after declaring that Davis’s accusations, as touching the 
historian’s honour, had extorted from him a notice which he had 

' 1 An Enquiry into the Belief of the Chrietiane of the fint three eentuHee rejecting 
the Godhead by William Burgh, author of three yolumes of PoUHedl DUquiHtions 
(1778—5), beloDgs to the same year. 

* Cf. ante^ diap. zn and post, p. 814, note 2. ^ 

* BeprinM in voL iv of MiSbellaneoue Worhe. 
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* rrfbBedto more hoDoiirable foes, he defe&dedhiiose^wjtihiDdisi^ 

able and, in point of foot, imdisputedsDcceae^ against the iodictmeot 
prefinrred against him, mid took advantage ci the occasion to 
reply, widiont losing his temper, to ‘the theological champions 
who have signalized their ardour to break a lance against tiie 
shield of a Paga/n adversary.’ The defence served its purpose, 
and he did not find any necessity for renewing it. Ajb 1^ great 
work progressed, a second aeries of censors took up their parable 
against it* In 1781, Henry Taylor, a divine of the ‘intellectual’ 
school, in his Thimghts on the Nature of the Grand Apoetaeg and 
Observations on Gibbon’s still- vext fifteenth chapter, sought vvhile 
deprecating the historian’s sneers, to show that he aim^ not at 
the essence, but only at the particulars of his subject; and Joseph 
Milner, a mystically disposed evangelical who wrote ecclesiastical 
histoiy with the intent of illustrating the display of Christian 
virtues, and whom Gibbon set down as a fool, published his 
Gibbon’s Account of Chiistiamiiy considered etc. In the following 
year, John Priestley, in the second volume of his History of the 
Corruptions of ChrisUamity joined issue with Gibbon, whom he 
charged with representing the immediate causes of the spread of 
the Christian religion as raving been themselves efiects^ In 1784, 
Joseph White, in the third of a set of Bampton lectures delivered 
at Oxford, returned to the subject of Gibbon’s ‘five causes,’ which 
the critic conceived to be ‘in reality unconnected with any divine 
interposition’ ; in the same year, a special point — ^intended, of course, 
as a test-point — concerning Gibbon’s trustworthiness was raised by 
George Travis, archdeacon of Chester, in his LeUers to Edward 
Gibbon in defence of the disputed verse (St John’s First EpisUe, 
chap. V, V. 7) introducing the three heavenly witnesses. The attack 
drew down upon its unfortunate author a series of replies by 
Richard Person, which have been classed^ with the controversial 
criticism of Bentley; but, although satisfia^rily vindicated as to 
the main issue of the dispute. Gibbon cannot have ^regarded his * 
diampion’s intervention with feelings of unmixed gratitude. 
Travis’s arguments were confounded; but Person’s ciitidsm of 
the writer whom Travis had attacked has survived: 

I oonfesB I see nothini' wrong in Mr Gibbon’s nttaek qpon Christianity. * 
It proceeded, 1 donbt not, from the purest and most virtnons motires. We 
can mily blame him for oanying on the attack in lu insidionB manner, and 
with inmerfeet weapons^, 

* As to Priestli^ end his p<wt of Tiew,.Bee rol. n. 

* letten to Mr Arehieoeoa Travit (1790), piefsee, p. 
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and Afire follows a literary jadgment of Ae great historian’s 
atyle— and, incidentally, of ^ ethics— to whi A forthor reference 
must be made below, and whiA, while foil of wit^ is, in stune 
respects, not more witty than true. Amore formidable censor than 
arAdeacon Travis appeared, in 1782, in Ae person of Lord Hailes 
(Sir David Dalrymple)^ of whose own^ contributions to historical 
Uteratnre some mention was made in the previous chapter of this 
work. Much of Ae logic of An Inqtdry into Ae Sefondary 
Comet which Mr Cfibbon hoe assigned for Ae Rapid Growth 
qf ChriPnomitp (1778) — ^which is at once straightforward in form 
and temperate in tone — is irrefutable ; and Gibbon was sagacious 
enough to allow that, possibly, some flaws were discovered in his 
work by his legal critic, to whose accuracy as a historian he goes out 
of his way to pay a compliment^. Finally, after, in a universily 
sermon at Cambridge (1790), Thomas Edwards had referred, as 
to a formidable enemy, to a wiiter whose work 'can perish only 
wiA Ae language itself,’ John Whitaker, of whose Mietory qf 
Mawheeter notice will be taken below, and who seems to have 
been actuated by recent privskte piqm% publiAed, in 1791, a series 
of criticisms begun by him in The English Review, in October 
1788, under Ae title Gibbon'e History etc., in Vols. IV. V. and VI. 
reviewed. In this tractate, Gibbon’s supposed lack of veradiy is 
traced back to Ae lack of probity stated to be Aown by 
already in Ae earlier portions of his work; and his absolution 
of oAer writers’ materials is held up to blame togeAer wiA Ae 
frequent inel^iance of his style, llie general meAod of Whitaker’s 
attack can only be descrilM by Ae word 'nagging’; at the 
close, he gathers up Ae innumerable charges into a grand 
denunciation of Ae historian as anoAer Miltonic Belial, imposing 
but hollow, pleasing to the outward sense but incapable of high 
Aoughts. 

This summary account of Ae attacks upon The Demne and 
FaU publiAed in the lifetime of its author at least illustrates 
Ae narrowness of tl&e limits wiAin which Ae sea of criticism 
was, after all, almost entirely confined. Gibbon’s treatment of 
Aem, on the oAer hand, shows how little importance he attaAed 
to such censure except when it impugned his general qualifiAtions 
as a historian. How little he cared for immediate applause is 

^ Memoirs, p. 204. 

* See Lord Sheffield’s note in Misc, Works, toI. i, p. 248, where it is statfli^ that 
Whitaker had written rery amiable letters to Gibbon after perusing chapters xr 
and XTX. «. 
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^ Ainni by the fiut 1hat» though the popular wehxmie extended 
te hu second and third volumes (1781) was, at firsts fidnter, it was 
imfy now that he finally resolved to carry on the work from 
the fidl of the western to thi^ of the eastern empire— an interval 
of about a thousand years. Not long afterwards, he at last made 
up his mind to exchange conditions of existence which, as he 
asserts, had become wearisome to him and which he, certainly, 
could no longer afibrd to meet, for the freedom of a purely literary 
life ; and, in the autnmn of 1783, he broke up his London establish- 
ment and carried out the long-cherished plan of settling with his 
tried friend George Deyverdun^ at Lausanne. Here, in a retire- 
ment which was anything but 'cloistered,’ he, by the end of 1787, 
brou^t to a dose the main work of his life, of which the three 
concluding volumes (iv — ^vi) were carried by him to England and 
published in April 1788. The passage in the Memoirs relating 
the historian’s actual accomplishment of his task is one of the 
commonplaces of English literature, and records one of the golden 
moments which redeem the endless tale of disappointments and 
fiulures in the annals of authorship. 

After, in 1788, Gibbon had again returned to Lausanne^ where, 
in the following year, he lost the faithful Deyverdun, he made up 
his mind — once more setting an example which but few men of 
letters have found themselves able to follow — ^to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine himself henceforth to essays 
or ''Historical excursions It was as one of these that he 
designed his Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. What he 
wrote of this work amounts to more than a fragment” ; for, of the 
three divisions contemplated by him, the first {The Italian. Descemt) 
and part of the second {The Oerman, Reign), were actually carried 
out, though the third {The British Succession of the House qf 
Brunswick), for which Gibbon could have but very imperfectly 
commanded the material preserved in Hanover and at home, was 
not even approached by him. Whatever temporary vidue Gibbon’s 
treatment of the material amassed by Leibniz and Muratori might 
have possessed vanished with the tardy publication, in 1842, of 
Leibniz’s own Annates imperii ocdd^is Brhnsuicenses. But 

^ It was with Deyrerdon that, in 1768, Gibbon had brought ont in London the 
French literary annual called MimoirtB LitUrairei de la Orands Bretagne pour lee 
AnnSee 1767 et 1768, to which he contributed, with other articles, a reriew of Lyttel- 
ton’s Hittory of Henry lit *that Toiuminous work, in which sense and learning are not 
iUnmmated by a ray of genius/ {Memoiret pp. 178—4.) 

* See the letter to Ijangeiyn LetUr$t p. 229. 

* Bee MieeeUa$ifoue Works, toI. ui. 
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Gibbon’s narratiTe has a few purple ^tohes, nor would posterby 
willingly forego the tribute which, near its opening, be pejs to 
’the genius and unpualleled intellect’ of Leibni^ as well as to tiie 
industiy and critical ability of the indefetigable Italian scholar 
with whom the great Gfenuan was assodated in his researdies. 

In 1791, Gibbon bade fereweU to Lausanne, and the rest of his 
life was spent in JSngland, where he almost continuously eiyoyed 
tbe paternal hospitality of his most intimate English friend, the 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), at Sheffield place, Sussex, 
and in London. Lord Sheffield’s name is as endnrin^y associated 
with that of the great historian as Boswell’s is with Johnson’s, but 
in a more equal way — ^as is shown by Lord Sheffield’s unique 
treatment of Gibbon’s Memoira and by his admirable posthumous 
editions of the Miaedlamom Worlca. The last addition which 
Gibbon lived to make to these, the Address recommending the 
publication of 8eriptores Berttm Anglmmantm, under the editor- 
ship of the Scottish antiquarian and historian John Pinkerton — 
a noble design which was to remain long unaccomplished — was 
interrupted by deaths Thus, his last literary effort appropriately 
directed itself to the promotion of historical research. He died 
on 16 Januaiy 1794, and was buried in the Sheffield mausoleum in 
Fletching church, by the side ‘of his dear Mend, we may almost 
say, of his brother by adoptionV In the Memoirs, which he left 
behind him as the best monument of his long literary life, he 
confesses himself ‘disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow; 
and that their feme (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution’.’ 
Whatever crowning grace Gibbon’s life may have missed, it brought 
him a long intellectual triumph and a feme which the course of 

time has left undimmed. 

• • 

Gibbon declared, as has been seei^ that he ‘never presumed to 
accept a place in the British triumvirate of historians ’ ; but 
succeeding generations have concurred in assigning to The DeeUne 
omd Fall the prilnacy, which it still holds, among historical works 
in our literature, and in esteeming its author the most brilliant 
example known of ‘the union of the historian and the man of 

* It is printed, with an explanatoiy appendix hy Pinkerton, in wd. m of MUeet- 
laneous Wark$, 

* Harrison, Fxoderio, u.s. ^ 

• * Memoin, p. 241. 
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From the ancients, he had tahenT over the rhetorical side 

^ historian’s task; from the French, he had derived the 
tieatment of historical materials by a scientific method of critidsm 
and selection ; from the French, too, with the assistance of Hume 
and Robertson, he had learnt how to combine scientific method 
with artistic efihct. His literary art may suffer firom mannerismi^ 
which were those of his age, as well as from foibles, which were his 
own, an^ as a scientific history, his work has, in many respects, 
become superannuated ; but its nuun and distinctive qualities 
continue unimpaired. Is it possible to indicate, in a few words, 
of which, among these qualities, the importance seems paramount? 

In the first place, his choice of subject — as it gradually 
developed itself in the progress of the yfork — was supremely 
felicitous ; for it is the greatest theme furnished by profane 
history. Even before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject woidd be compassed by himself, he 
already contemplated it in its unity^. What the Roman empire 
was, a^r it had attained to its frill strength and maturity, and how 
its western division verged gradually to its decline and downfrdl, is 
only half the story; the other and much longer half shows how its 
foil was followed by long centuries of life in the eastern, and a 
revival, in new conditions, of its existence in the western, world. 
And more than this : Janus-like, the historian is constrained to 
turn, with one fru%, to the Roman commonwealth out of whidi 
the empire grew and of which it never lost the impress ; while, 
with his other face, he looks forward to modem times. He bids 
us consider, not only what it was that declined and fell, but, also, 
what grew into life. The new elements of movement, the rise 
of new national, and that of new religious, powers must all be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and to 
what they prepared. The mig;ration and settlements of the 
Teutonic tribes, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after it, of the Mohammadan, religion, must btf treated not 
only as helping to break up the Roman empire, but, also, as 
cooperating in the new order of things. The principle of the 
continuity of history. Freeman’s fovourite theme) fo as the latest 
editor of Gibbon reminds ns, 

not the least important aspect of The Decline and Fall, . . . On tiie omtinuity 
of the Bomaa Empire depended the unity of Gibbon’s work... whatever 
names of eontonpt he ndfht apply to the instltntion in the days of the deeiine *. 

* ^|Diy, 3. B., prefiMe to the 1909 edn., p. viii. 

* 8m the oatline of the aAeme in the prethM to vol. i dated 1 Febmoiy 1776. 

* Bniy, na. , 
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11111% l&e historiaD eawjB to narrate how the aadent wwld became 
the modffln, just as the mausoleum of Hadrian became the papal 
fimtness of St Angeh>-H>r, in hts own characteristic words\ to 
‘describe the tiiumph of barbarism and religion.’ 

The capabilities of the subject tiien, are of surpassing greatness ; 
yet the mind is able to grasp it as a whole. Here, we have no 
mere series of annals, such as were presented even by the excellent 
lSllmnon% to whom Gibbon was indebted for much of his n^aterial^ 
but a complete work. Its opening chapters may &11 diort of the 
results of modem numismatical and epigraphical researdi; its 
later portions, which cover a relatively fisr larger ground, may 
show an inadequate command of Ae political life of the Byzmitine 
empire and all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate the historic significance, or the 
individual grandeur, of the figure of Charles the great and may 
fail in the narration of the second and third crasades’ — in a word, 
it may need to be supplemented, repaired or changed here and 
there, and again and again. But it is complete even though it 
is imperfect Eminent historians — Guizot, Milman, Bury — ^have, 
therefore, been willing to become Gibbon’s editors and commen- 
tators ; but they have not dealt with him as he dealt with Tille- 
mont It is as a whole that his work has maintained the position 
which it conquered for itself at once in historical literature. 

Inspired, as it were, by the muse of history herself in the 
magnificence of his choice of subject and in the grandeur of his 
determination to treat it with a completeness in harmony with its 
nature. Gibbon displayed a breadth of grasp and a lucidity of 
exposition such as very few historians have brought to the per- 
formance of a cognate task. Whether in tracing the origin and 
growth of a new religion, such as Mohammadanism, or in developing 
in comprehensive out^e the idea of Roman jurispradence^ the 
masterly clearness of his treatment is equal to the demantis of his 
philosophic rinsight ,* nor do^ the imaginative power of the 
historian fiill short of the consummate skill of the literary artist 

But there is another requirement which the historian, whatever 
may be his theme, is called upon to satisfy, and which, in plain 

* Boxy, p. vii. 

^ Tillemont^ Le Nain de, HUtoire de$ Emperewra etc., treats eadi snooessiTe reign in 
a series of short chapters or headed articles, with notes appended on a wide variety of 
pomts, in the way that Gibbon loved. It reaches to the death of the emperor 
Anastasius, a.d. 516. His Mimatre$ EecUsioitiquet cover the first six centuries of the 
Christian era. As to Gibbon’s debt to him, see Bnry, u .# • p. ix. • 

. < Of. ibid. pp. xix — xxi ; Morison, (Hbbon, pp. 168 — 8. 

^ Cf. Boxy, pp. xiii and xiv. « 
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is antecedent to aU othera Any work chiming to be a 
contnbntion to historical knowledge should, within the limits of 
httman fidlibility and the boundaries at different tunes confining 
hnman knowledge, l)e exactly truthful. It was on thw head only 
that Gibbon avowed himself sensitive, and on this alone that he 
condescended to reply to antagonists of any sort. It is worse 
than needless to attempt to distinguish between the infinitely 
numeroqs shades of inveracity ; and Gibbon would have scorned 
any such endeavour. His defence, of which, in the opinion of 
those capable of rising above the method adopted by more thafi 
one of his censors, the validity is indisputable, is a real vindicaticm. 
He allows that a critical eye may discover in his work some loose 
and general references. But he fidrly asks whether, inasmuch as 
their proportion to the whole body of his statements is quite 
inconsiderable, they can be held to warrant the accusation brought 
against him. Nor is he unsuccessful in explaining the circum- 
stances which, in the instances impugned, rendered greater precision 
of statement impossible. The charge of plagiarism — ^the last 
infirmity of sagacious critics — ^he rebuts with conspicuous success, 
and courageously upholds^ his unhesitating plea of not guHby : 

If my readers are satisfied with the form, the colours, the new arrange- 
ment which I have given to the labours of my predeoessors, they may perhaps 
consider me not as a contemptible thief, but as an honest and industrious 
manufacturer, who has fairly procured the raw materials, and worked them 
up with a lau^ble degree of skill and success K 

The verdict of modem historical criticism has approved 
hie plea. ‘If,’ writes Bury, ‘we take into account the vast range 
of his work, his accuracy is amazing, and, >vith all his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few® ’ It is an objection of very 
secondary importance, though one to which even experienced 
writers are wont to expose themselves, that Gibbon is apt to 
indulge jn what might almost be called a^parade of authorities. 

Complete, lucid and accurate, Gibbon, finally, is one of the 
great masters of English prose. His powca* of narrative is at 
least equalled by his gift of argumentative statement, and, in all 
parts of his work, his style is one which holds ^e reader spell- 
bound by its stately dignity, relieved by a curious subtlety of 
nuance^ and which, at the same time, is the writer’s own as much 
as is that of Clarendon, Macaulay or Carlyle. Gibbon’s long 
sentences, which, at times, extend over a whole paragraph or page, 
but are never involved, resemble neither those of Johnson nor 
those* of Bobertson ; i(his slyle is to be compared to that of any 

* Vindieaticn {MUeellaneout Warki^ vol. iv, p. 588 ). * t*,# . p. ix. 
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otber mastw of English prose, it is to Burke’s. Built 
admirable ddll and precision, his sentences are coloured a 
delicate choice of words and permeated by a delightful suggestion 
of rhythm in each case — ^too pleating to seem^e effect of design. 
Gibbon’s irony differs greatly from that of Swift, who deliberate^ 
fools his reader and, thereby, increases the eiyoyment that arises 
from the perception of his real meaning, and still more from 
that of Oarlyle, the savage purpose of whose sarcasm neyer leaves 
tile reader in doubt The irony of Gibbon is almost always 
i^fined, but not at any time ol^ure. It reveals itself in the 
choice of an epithet, in the substitution of a noun of more ordinary 
usage for another of a more select class ; it also appears in the 
inversion of the order in which, commonly, reasons are assigned 
or motives suggested, and often makes use of that most dangerous 
of all rhetorical devices — ^insmuation. This, however, already 
carries us beyond* mere questions of style. Where this insinua- 
tion is directed agsdnst assumed ethical principles, it has been 
admirably characterised^ ‘as sub-cynicaL’ 

Gibbon’s diction, it may be added, was not formed on native 
models only; yet it would be in the highest degree uqjust to 
describe it as Galliciting. His fine taste preserved him from the 
afiectation of special turns or tricks of style not due to the 
individuality of a writer, but largely consisting in idioms borrowed 
from a tongue whose genius is not that of ours. Much as Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear- 
ness, owed to that language and literature in the formation of his 
style as well as in his general manner as a historian, he merely 
assimilated these elements to others which he could claim as 
native. Notwithstanding the powerful presentment of the case by 
Taine^ the infiuence of French works upon the style of English 
historians has probabjly been overrated. In the ^t place, the 
‘triumvirate’ Hume, Robertson and Gibbon should* not be 
‘lumped’ t(^ther firom the point of view of style any more than 
firom other more or less adjacent points of view. The style of 
Hume, in some measure, was influenced by his reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gibbon by his reading of the 
works of this and of other French literary schools — ^the sequence 
of great pulpit orators among them ; in the style of Robertson, 
it is difficult to see much influence of French prose of any sort 

* By Ftedetio HarriBon, ».«. Honoe Walpole paid to Gibbon’s siyle the pompU* 
ment: 'he never tins me.’ Obleridse thought it * deteatuble.’ (dfesioirs, appendix 97.) 

* Biftoire de la LitUrature AnglaUe, vol. it, p. 280 (e^ 1866),. 
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^ trace the genesia of Gibbon’s proqe style, we 

take care, while allowing for Frendi, not altngetiier to 
discngQ^ natiye influences. Gibbon, as is well knowii^ was a great 
admirer of Fielding, to whom (as it would seem, erroneously) he 
ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg ; and, though there 
can be no question of comparing the style of the great novelist to 
that of the great historian, it may be -pointed out how Fielding, 
like Gibten, excels in passage holding the mean between narrative 
and oratorical prose, and how, among great writers of the period, 
he alone (except, perhaps, in a somewhat difihrent fiishion. 
Goldsmith) shares with Gibbon that art of subdued irony which it 
was sought alone to characterise. Gibbon, then, has much of the 
magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Hume and of the 
serene humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity 
of the French writers who had been the companions of his youthful 
studiea The faults of his^style have been summarised, once for 
all, in the celebrated passage in Person’s exposure of Travis which 
has already been cited ^ ; they consist, in the first instance, of 
a want of terseness, and, at the same time, a want of proportion, 
to which our age is more sensitive than was Gibbon’s ; he some- 
times, says Person, in Shakespearean phrase, Mraws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument’; while, on 
other occasions, he recalls Foote’s auctioneer, 'whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as ' 
a Baphael.’ The other fault reprehended by Person we may 
imitate Gibbon hims elf in veiling under the transparent cover of 
a foreign tongue — it is, in the scathing words of Sainte-Beuve^ vim 
obscenUe erudite et froide. 

Concerning yet another, and more comprehensive charge against 
Gibbon, on which, as has been seen, critic after critic, retuniing 
again and again to the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, thought 
it necessary to insist, we need, in conclusion, say little or 
nothing. The day has passed for censuring him because, in this 
part of his work, he chose to dwell upon * what he described 
as the secondary causes of the progress of the Christian religion, 
and the c ommuni ty which professed it, from thh days of Nero 
to tiiose of Constantine. Such a selection of causes he had a right 
to make ; nor did he ask his readers to shut their eyes to the 
cardinal feet, as stated by Milman ", that, ‘ in the Christian 

* It is Tqninted in Watson, J. 8., lAf* »f Pvnm (IMl), p. 86. 

** Cited by Birkbeck Hill in preface to Menudn, p. xL 

■ Preface tenedition of m72, with notes by Mibnan and Oniaot, p. ziii. 
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dibq^eiMMioiiiMin theniaterial world, ittoasthe IlTrtGreatOmiA^* 
that tile Deity is most undeniably present.' Even the i«iniw w 
in which, in'l^ first rolume, at aU events he chose to sp^ nit 
men and institotions surrounded by traditional romance cannot 
be made the basis of any charge against him as a historical writer. 
But it is quite obvious to any candid student of The Dedme 
and FaU that its author had no sympathy with human nature 
in its exceptional moral developments — ^in a word, that his work 
was written, not only without enthusiasm, but with a conscious 
distrust, which his age shared to the full, of enthnsiasta Unlike 
Hume, who was at one with Gibbon in this distrust, the latter 
remained, in this respect, master of himself and did not allow 
antipathies against those who stood on one side to excite his 
sympathies with those on the other. He would have treated tiie 
puritan movement in the spirit in which Hume treated ii^ and 
have had as little witii to penetrate into its depths, as, in con- 
temporary politics, he tried to understand the early aspirations of 
the Frendi revolution. But he would not, it may be supposed, 
have drawn a sympathetic picture of king Charles 1 — ^for it would 
be uqjust to him to ascribe to any such mental process the con- 
ception of Julian the apostate, whereby hd scandalised the orthodox. 
Nothing in the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions 
which transform the lives of men and nations; and, to him, history, 

* in his own words^ is 'little more than the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind.’ This limitation deprives the greatest of 
English historical works of a charm which is more than a charm, 
and the absence of which, however legitimate it seemed to the 
historian himself, cannot be ignored by his readers. 

Though Gibbon overtops all contemporary English historical 
writers who concerned themselves with ancient history — ^in the 
sense in which it long remained customary to employ thelterm — ^it 
naay be welhto note in this place a few of the more important 
productions in this field by lesser writers. The general public 
was not supplied with many nutritious droppings from academical 
tables, still largely supplied with the same ‘classical’ fisre; and, in 
the field of ancient history in particular, its illpaid labourers had, 
like Oliver Goldsmith, to turn out as best they might a ‘popular’ 
history of Gnsece or of Rome. Meanwhile, the demands of a more 
&stidious section of readers for more elaborate works on andmit 


^ Cited Iw Buy, ua. p. 
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*^S^f*^^^*** ^ moans clamorous. Tho great snooess of Conyers 
Mpdii^&’s Higtory qf tAe L^e of JforctM TvO/im doero (1741) 
had firoTod, as an exception, how barren this branch of rfimsic al 
wo!iA had hitherto remain^, uid, albeit he was a Toluminous 
writer^ his other publications of this class had been, in the main, 
andlhuy to his historical mopaum opug. Though he describes 
it in his pre&ce as a ‘life and times* -rather than a ‘life* of his 
hero, it is constructed on biographical lines, and contributed in 
its way to* nourish the single-minded devotion to Cicero, as a 
politician hardly less than as a writer, which, at a later date, was 
to suffer ruthless shocks. Nor should another production be passed 
by, which was directly due to its author’s unwillingness to remain 
content with the French Jesuit histoiy of Rome that had hitherto 
commanded the field, supplemented by the more discursive writings 
of Aubert de Yertot and Basil Kennett. Nathaniel Hooke, the 
Mend of Pope fiom his youth to the hour of his death, dedicated 
to the poet the first volume of his Bomom Hiitory from the 
Building of Rome to the Ruin gf the Commonweedth, which 
appeared in 1738, though the fourth and concluding volume was 
not published till 1771, eight years after the author's death. 
Hooke also wrote OheervaSiom on the Romom Senate (1768) ; but 
he is best known as the literary editor of the famous Account of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Ducheae cf Marlborough (1742). His 
Roman History, though, of course, obsolete, especially in its 
earliest sections (as to the chronology of which he falls in with the 
chronological conclusions of Newton), is written clearly and simply ; 
moreover, his sympathies are broad, and, though his narrative 
may, at lack proportion, it shows that he had a heart for the 
fil^e and could judge generously of Julius Ceesar. 

It was in fisir broader fashion, as became a Scottish professor of 
moral philosophy, that Adam Ferguson proyed his interest in the 
more extended view of historical study which was engaging the 
attention of British, as well as Frendi, writers. Soibething was 
said in our previous chapter of his Essay on the History of 
diva Sodety (1767). Thus, when, in 1783, Feipson published 
his diief work, The History of the Progress and Tenmnor 
lAon of the Raman Republic, it was with no narrow’ concep- 
tion cff his fawlf that he undertook what, as its title indicstes, 
was designed as a sort of introductory supplement to Oibbons 
wMiafAiip ie ce , The preliminaiy survey of the course of Rtanan 

> A*faU of ]^ddtoton wOI Iw foDod ia wd. i of bto MitetlUmmu 

W«rk$ (and odo. 17^). Of., M to his pfaMt among Mbdam, ontc, voL n, ehsp. sm. 
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hisfany from tibe origin^ tiioni^ done with care and with dtte * 
attention to historical geography, is, necessarily, inadequate and ■ ' 
some portions of what follows, ayowedly, serve only to is^nm 
ns as to what the Romans themselves believed to be a true 
narrative. His sketches of character are the reverse of para- 
doxical, though after recounting the enormities of Tiberius, he 
grieves *to acknowledge that he was a man of considerable al^ty 

In the year (1784) following that of the publication of 
Ferguson’s Roman History appeared tiie first volume ^f*William 
Mitford’s History of Greece, a venture upon what was then, in 
English historical literature, almost untrodden ground. Gibbon 
had suggested the enterprise to Mitford, who was his brother- 
officer in the south-Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on the military force of England, and the militia in particular. 
Mitford’s History, which was not completed till 1810, long held the 
siud. Old'S wvocoxcdred. wovka oi eodnriivg nsXuq. \i> is ouVs 
necessary to glance at Macaulay’s early article on the workS in 
order to recognise that, in the midst of his partisan cavils’ — in 
spite, too, of shortcomings of historical criticism particularly 
obvious in the account of the heroic age — Mitford displays an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the theifie on which he is engaged. 
He is prejudiced, but not unconscientious ; and, from his frequently 
perverse conclusions, many an English student has been able to 
disentangle his first conception of Greek free citizenship. 

Finally, John Whitaker, who plays a rather sorry part at the fistg- 
end of the list of Gibbon’s assailants, is more worthily remembered 
as author of The History of Mamehester. Of this he produced 
only the first two books (1771 — 6)— dealing respectively with 
the Roman and Roman-British, and with the English period to the 
foundation of the heptarchy, and, therefore, belonging in part to 
the domain of ancient history. Though it has been subjected to 
criticism at least as severe as that poured by Whitaker afld others 
upon Gibbon’s great work, the jBTtstorj^ survives as a notable 
product of learning,' albeit containing too large an imaginative 
element Whitaker carried on the same line of research and con- 
jecture in his O^tme History of the Britons (1772X intended as 
a refhtation of Macphmwon’s treatise on the subject In 1794 he 
published The Cowrse of HaamibcU over the Alps aeoertained, whidi 
has not proved the last word on the subject 

^ Yol. m, p. 551. > Edinburgh Eeview, July 1808. 

* Mitford, who has the courage of his opinions, stetes (vol. z. p. 278) thift ‘the 
House of Oommons prq^rly represents the Aristooratioal part of the oonstitutiGn.* 
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PHILOSOPHERS 

Hume and Adam Smith 

Of tlie ^wo friends whose names give a title to this chapter, it 
has been truthfully said that ' there was no third person writing 
the English language during the same period, who has had so much 
influence upon the opinions of mankind as either of these two men\’ 
There were many other writers on the same or cognate subjects, 
who made important contributions to the literature of thought; 
but Hume and Adam Smith tower above them all both in intel- 
lectual greatness and in the permanent influence of their work. 

I. Daviii Humk 

In the sketch of his Own Life^ which he wrote a few months 
before his death, Hume says that he was ^ seized very early with a 
passion for literature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, 
and the great source of my enjoy uieiitH.^ Another document of 
much earlier date (1734), which Hume himself revealed to no one, 
but which has been discovered and printed by his biographer ^ gives 
us a clear insight into the nature of this literary ambition and of 
the obstacles to its satisfaction. 

Ah our collect; education in ScTotland, extending little further tluin the 
IsDaiiageH, ends commonly when wo arc^ aliout fourte«m or firt4)en yearn of 
afire, 1 waH after that left to niy own choice in my readinfif, and found It 
incline me alraoet equally to bcMikM of reaHoninfir and philomiphy, and to 
poetry and the polite authorH. Every one who in acquainted either with the 
philoeopherM or eriticH, knows that there in notliinjSr yet oNtabliiihefl in either 
of (lieHe two Hcienccfs snd that they contain little more than endlenH disputeN, 
even in the most fundamental artieJoH. Upon examination ortheNo, 1 found 
a certain boldnesg of temper growinfir in me, which wjw not inclined to Nubmit 
to any authority in these Hubjects, but led me to Meek out Home new medium 
by which truth mifirht be efttablished. After much Htudy and refle<?ilon on 
this, at last, when I was about eighteen yearM of aifre, there seemed to be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which tnuiMported me lieyond 
measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, throw np 
every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. . . . Having now time 
and leisure to cool my inflamed imagination, I began to consider seriously 

> Borton, J. El., Life and Correepondence of David Humtt vol. i, p. 117. 

•* Ibid. vol. I, pp. 80-#a. 
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lunr I dionld proceed in my jdiiloBophiosl inquirieei I found flint... erery * 
one oonenlted hie fancy in erecting eohemee of virtae and of happineee, without 
recardinff human nature, npon which every moral oonoliiBion most depend. 
TUe, therefore, I reeolved to make my prinmpal study, and the eonroe ftom 
which I would derive every truth in eritieism as well as morality. 

These passa^ show, not only that Hume’s ambition was entirely 
literary, but, also, that his literary ambition was centred in philo- 
sophy and that he was convinced he held in his grasp a key 
to its problems literary ambition never ceased to be Hume’s 
ruling passion, and it brought him &me and even affluent. But 
his early enthusiasm for the discovery of truth seems to have been 
damped by the reception of his first and greatest work, or by the 
intellectual contradiction to which his arguments led, or by both 
causes combined. In philosophy, he never made any real advance 
upon his first work, A TreaMse of Humom Nat/u/re ; Ms later efibrts 
were devoted to presenting its arguments in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, or to toning down their destructive 
results, and to the application of his ideas to questions of economics, 
politics and religion, as well as to winning a new reputation for 
himself in historical composition. 

His career contained few incidents that need to be recorded 
beyond the publication of his books. He was bom at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1711, the younger son of a country gentleman of good 
family, but small property. His ‘passion for literature’ led to his 
early desertion of the study of law; when he was twenty-three, he 
tried commerce as a cure for the state of morbid depression in 
which severe study had landed him, and also, no doubt, as a means 
of livelihood. But, after a few months in a merchant’s oflOice at 
Bristol, he resolved to make frugality supply his deficiency of 
fortune, and settled in France, chiefly at La Fltehe, where, more 
than a century before, Descartes had been educated at the Jesuit 
college. But he never mentions this connection with Descartes ; 
he was occupied with other thoughts; and, after three ■years, in 
1737, he came home to arrange for the publication of A Treoitiae 
cf Hwmom Nature, 'the first two volumes of which appeared in 
January 1739. If the book did not literally, as Hume put it. Ml 
‘dead-ltom front the press,’ it excited little attention; the only 
literary notice it received entirely faUed to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. He was bitterly disappointed, but continued the preparation 
for the press of his third volume, ‘Of Morals.’ This appeared in 
1740 ; and, in 1741, he published a volume of Essays Moral and 
PoUtieal, which reached a second edition and was supplemented 
by a second volume in 1742. The success 6f these essays gratified 
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Home’s literary ambition and, perhaps, had a good deal to do with 
tile direction of his activity towards the application and pepolari- 
sation of his reflections rather than to further criticism of their 
hasia About this time, Hume resided, for the most part, at the pa- 
ternal estate (now belonging to his brother) of Niiiewells in Berwick- 
diire ; but he was making eflbrts to secure an independent income : 
he failed twice to obtain a university professorship ; he spent a 
trouble^me year as tutor to a lunatic nobleman ; he accompanied 
general C!lair as his secretary on his expedition to France in 
1746, and on a mission to Vienna and Turin in 1748. In the latter 
year was published a third volume of Enmyg, Moral ami Politieal, 
and,al 80 , Philomphieal Esmyn cmteemhip Human Understmuling, 
afterwards (1758) entitled An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
etanding, in which the reasonings of l)ook i of A Trealim qf 
Human Nature were presented in a revised but incomplete fonn. 
A second edition of this work ap[)eared in 1751, and, in the same 
year. An E^iquiry concerning the Principles qf Morals (founded 
upon book iii of the Treatise) which, in the opinion of the author, 
was of all his ‘ writings, historical, pliilosophical, or literary, incom- 
parably the best’ A few months later (February 1 752), he published 
a volume of Political Discourses which, he said, was ‘ the only work 
of mine that was successful on the first publication.’ According to 
Burton, it ‘ introduced Hume to the literature of the continent’ It 
was translated into French in 175.3 and, again, in 1754. In 1752, 
he was appointed keeper of the advocates’ library — a post which 
made a small addition to his modest income and enabled him to 
carry out his historical work. In 1753 — 4 api>eared Essays and 
Treatises on several sulgeets ; these included his various writings 
other than the Treatise and the History, and, after many changes, 
attained their final form in the edition of 1777. The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chiefly of Four Disserta- 
tions pifblished in 1757. The subjects of these dissertations were 
the natural history of religion, the passions (founded on book ii 
of the Treatise), tragedy and taste. Essays on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed for this volume, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the eve of publication. 

For more than two years, 1763 to 1765, Hume acted as secretary 
to the English embassy at Paris, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society. * Here,' 
he wrote, ‘ 1 feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
incease only, and walk on flowera’ He returned to liondon in 
January 1766, accompanied by Rousseau, whom he had befriended 

21—2 
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and who, a few months later, repaid his kindness by provoking one 
of the most fiunous of quarrels between men of letters. Before 
tile close of the year, he was again in Scotland, but, in the following 
year, was recalled to London as under-secretary of state, and it 
was not till 1769 that he finally settled in EdinbuigL There, he 
rqjoined a society less brilliant and original than that he bad left in 
Paris, but possessed of a distinction of its own. Prominent among 
his friends were Roliertson, Hugh Blair and others of the cleigy — 
men of high character and literary reputation, and representative 
of a religious attitude, known in Gotland as ‘ moderatismV which 
did not disturb the serenity of Huma He died on 25 August 
1776. 

After his death, his Own Life was published by Adam Smith 
(1777), and his Dialogues eomeming Natural Rdigion by his 
nephew David (1779). We hear of these Dialogues more than 
twenty years earlier ; but he was dissuaded from publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they should not be lost 
and subjected the manuscript to repeated and careful revision. His 
philosophical activity may be said to have come to an end in 1757 
with the publication of Four Dissertations, when he was forty-six 
years old. In spite of many criticisms,' he refused to be drawn 
into controversy ; but, in an * advertisement ’ to the final edition of 
Essays and Treatises, he protested, with some irritation, against 
criticisms of A Treatise (f Human Nature — ‘ the juvenile work 
which the Author never acknowledged.’ 

This disclaimer of his earliest and greatest work is interesting 
as a 1 ‘evelation of Hume’s chai*actcr, but cannot afiect philosophical 
values. If he had written nothing else, and this book alone had 
been read, the infiuence of his ideas on general literature would 
have been less marked ; but his claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously afiected: it would be 
recognised that he had carried out a line of thought todts final 
issue, and thq^efiect upon subsequent speculation would have been, 
in essentials, what it has been. 

Hume is quite clear as to the method of his enquiry. He 
recognised that 'Locke and others had anticipated him in the 
‘ attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’ Locke had, also, opened the way for deriving a 
system of philosophy from the science of the human mind ; but 
Hume far excelled him in the thoroughness and consistency with 

^ For a definition of * moderatism ’ by an observer of its decline, see Lord«Cook- 
bum’s Journal f vol. u, pp. 289 — 291. 
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which he followed this way. Locke’s express paipose was to 
examine the understanding, that he might discorer *the utmost 
extent of its tether.’ He does not doubt that knowledge can 
magnify a reality outside the mind ; but he wishes to determine the 
range of this cognitive power. From the outset, Hume conceives 
the problem in a wider manner. All knowledge is a hmt or process 
of human nature ; if we are able, therefore, ‘ to explain the prin- 
ciples human nature,' we shall * in effect propose a complete 
system of the sciences.’ Without doubt, this utterance points back 
to his early discover}' of a * new medium by which truth might be 
established ’ — a discovery whicli, at the age of eighteen, had trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In saying tliat ‘a complete system 
of the sciences ’ would result from ‘ the principles of human nature,' 
Hume did not mean that the law of gravitation or the circulation 
of the blood could lie discovered from an examination of the 
understanding and the emotions. His meaning was that, when 
the sciences are brought into system, certain general features are 
found to characterise them ; and the explanation of these general 
features is to be sought in human nature — in other words, in our 
way of knowing and feeling. His statement, accordingly, comes 
simply to this, that mental science, or what we now call psychology, 
takes the place of philosophy — is itself philosophy. 

Hume is commonly, and correctly, regarded as having worked 
out to the end the line of thought started by Locke. But, in the 
width of his purpose, the thoroughness of its elaboration and his 
clear consciousness of his task, he may be compared with Hobbes — 
a writer who had little direct effect upon his thought For Hume 
is Hobbes inverted. The latter interprets the inner world — the 
world of life and thought — by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call 
perception and volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume 
nothing* about external reality, but interprets it by means of the 
impressions or ideas of which we are all immediately conscioua 
And, as Hobbes saw all things under the rule' of mechanical law, so 
Hume, also, has a universal principle of connection. 

* Here,’he says, that is to say, amonflT iden8,‘i0 a kind of Effraction, which 
in the mental world will he found to have as extraordinary effecta aa in the 
natund, and to shew itaelf in aa many and aa varioua forma. 

The law of gravitation finds its parallel in the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; as the movements of masses are explidned by the 
former, so the latter is used to account for the grouping of mental 
contents. 
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In ranmerating these contents, he modifies the doctrine of 
Locke. According to Locke, the material of knowledge comes 
from two difierent sources — sensation and reflection. The view 
hardly admitted of statement without postulating both a mental 
and a material world existing over against one another. Hume 
tries to avoid any such postulate. His primaiy data are all of one 
kind; he calls them ‘impressions,’ and says that they arise ‘from 
unknown causes.’ Ideas are distinguished from impressions by 
their lesser degree of ‘force and liveliness.’ Hume makes the 
generalisation that ‘every simple idea has a simple impression 
which resembles it’; an idea is thus the ‘faint image’ of an 
impression; and there are degrees of this faintness: the ‘more 
lively and strong’ are ideas of memory, the weaker are ideas 
of imagination. Further, certain ideas, in some unexplained way, 
reappear with the force and liveliness of impressions, or, as Hume 
puts it, ‘produce the new impressions’ which he calls ‘impressions 
of reflection’ and which he enumerates as passions, desires and 
emotions. Reflection is, thus, derived from sensation, although 
its impressions in their turn give rise to new ideas. All mental 
contents (in Hume’s language, all ‘perceptions’) are derived from 
sense impressions, and these arise from unknown causes. Simple 
ideas are distinguished from simple impressions merely by their 
comparative lack of force and liveliness; but these fhinter data 
tend to group themselves in an order quite difierent from that of 
their corresponding impressions. By this ‘ association of ideas ’ are 
formed the complex ideas of relations, modes and substances. 

Such are the elements of Hume’s account of hiunan nature ; 
out of these elements, he has to explain knowledge and morality ; 
and this explanation is, at the same time, to be ‘a complete 
system of the sciences.’ He is fully alive to the problem. In 
knowledge, ideas are connected together by other relations than 
the ‘association’ whicli rules imagination; and he prodeCds at 
once to an enquiry into ‘all those qualities which make objects 
admit of comparison.’ These, he calls ‘philosophical relations,’ 
and he arranges them under seven general heads : resemblance, 
identity, space afid time, quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, 
cause and effect 

All scientific propositions are regarded as expressing one or 
other of these relations. Hume regards the classification as 
exhaustive ; and, at least, it is sufSdent to form a comprehensive 
test of his theory. Since we have nothing to go upon but ideas 
and the impressions fh>m which ideas ori^nate, how are we to 
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* explain knowledge of these relations? Home’s enquiry did not 
answer this question even to his own satisfaction; but it set a 
problem which has had to be fikced by every subsequent tiiinker, 
and it has led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was inclined. 

The ‘philosophical relations,’ under his analysis, fall into two 
classes. On the one hand, some of them depend entirely on the 
ideas ctwpared : these are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quality and proportions in quantity or number. On the other 
hand, the relations of identity, space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change in the ideas related ; our know- 
ledge of them thus presents an obvious difficulty, for it cannot be 
derived from the ideiis themselves. Hume does not take much 
trouble with the former class of relations, in which this difficulty 
does not arise. He is content to follow on Locke’s lines and to 
think that general propositions of demonstrative certainty are, 
obviously, possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relationship clearly apparent in the ideas themselves. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or is not a new idea, and, if it is, 
how it can be explained — from what impression it took its rise. 
And he gives no explanation of the fixed and peniianent character 
attributed to an idea when it is made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It is important to note, however, that he does not 
follow Tjocke in holding that mathematics is a science which is at 
once demonstrative and ‘ instructive.’ The propositions of geometry 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space is re(%ivcd ‘from 
the disposition of visible and tangible objects ’ ; we have ‘ no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it as an object either of 
our sight or feeling’ {jue. touch); and, in these perceptions, we can 
never attain exactness: ‘our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
judgment which we make from the appearance of the objects, and 
correct *by a compass or common measure.* Geometry, therefore, 
is an empirical science; it is founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only, though the variations from the normal in our 
observations may be neutralised in the general propositions which 
we form. Hume does not apply the same doctrine to arithmetic, 
on tile ground (which his principles do not justify) that the unit is 
sometiiing unique. He is thus able to count quantity and number 
in his first class of relations and to except algebra and arithmetic 
from the effect of his subtle analysis of the foundations of 
geogietry. In his Enquiry concerning Human Under$tanding, 
however, he deserts, Vithout a word of justification, the earlier 
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view which he had worked out with much care and ingmiuity, 
and treats mathematics generally as the great example of demon- 
strative reasoning. In this later work, in which completeness is 
sacrificed to the presentation of salient features, he speaks, not of 
two kinds of relations, but of ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of 
foct’; and, in each, he seeks to save something firom the general 
min of the sciences to which his premises lead. The last paragraph 
of the book sets forth his conclusion : ^ 

Wlien we ran over oar libraries, persuaded of these ppnoiples, what haroe 
mast we make ? If we take in onr hand any volnme; of divinity or school 
metaphyeios, for instance; let ns ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number 1 No. Does it contain any experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence f No. Commit it then to 
the flames; for it can contain nothinsr bat sophistry and illnsion. 

This passage, startling and rathless as it sounds, is chiefly 
remarkable for its reservations. It was easy to condemn ‘divinity 
or school metaphysics ' as illusory ; they had for long been common 
game. But to challenge the validity of mathematics or of natural 
science was quite another matter. Hume did not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb; but he took care that it should not visit too 
roughly the sturdy wethers of the flock. Yet we have seen that, 
according to his principles, mathematick rest upon observations 
which fall short of accuracy, while natural science, with its 
‘experimental reasoning concerning matter of &ct,’ depends upon 
the relation of cause and efiect. 

The examination of this relation occupies a central position in 
both his works ; and its influence upon subsequent thought has 
been so great as, sometimes, to obscure the importance of other 
factors in his philosophy. He &ced a problem into which Locke had 
hardly penetrated, and of which even Berkeley had had only a partial 
view. What do we mean when we say that one thing is cause 
and another thing its efiect, and what right have we to that 
meaning ? In sense perception, we have impressions of fldme and 
of heat, for instance; but why do we say that the flame causes the 
heat, what ground is there for asserting any ‘ necessary connection’ 
between them ? The connection cannot be derived from any com- 
parison of the ideas of flame and of heat; it must come from 
impression, therefore; but there is no separate, impression of 
‘cause’ or ‘causation’ which could serve as the link between two 
objects. What, then, is the origin of the connection ? To use the 
terminology of the Enquiry, since cause is not a ‘ relation of ideas,’ 
it must be a ‘matter of fimt’ — an impression. But it is not itself 
a separate or simple impression; it must, ttierefore, be due to the 
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mode or manner in which impremions occur. In our expmience, 
we are accustomed to find fiame and heat combined; we pass 
constantly from one to the other; and the custom becomes so 
strong that» whenever the impression of fiame occurs, the idea of 
heat followa Then, we mistake this mental or subjective connec- 
tion for an objective connection. Necessary connection is not in 
the objects, but only in the mind ; yet custom is too strong for us, 
and we attribute it to the objects. 

This is a simple statement of the central argument of Hume’s 
most fiimous discussion. The ‘ powers ’ which Locke attributed to 
bodies must be denied — ^as Berkeley denied them. The conscious- 
ness of spiritual activity on which Berkeley relied is equally illusory 
on Hume's principles. 

* If we reason a priori^ says Home, ‘anything may appear able to prodnce 
anythingr. The falling: of a peeble may, for aught we know, extinguish the 
sun, or the wish of a man control the planets in their orbits.’ 

This striking utterance is, strictly, little better than a truism. No 
philosopher ever supposed that such knowledge about definite 
objects could be got in any other way than by experience. But 
Hume’s negative criticism goes much deeper than thia We have 
no right to say that the extinction of the sun needs any cause at 
all, or that causation is a principle that holds of objects ; all events 
are loose and separate. The only connection which we have a 
right to assert is that of an idea with an impression or with other 
ideas — the subjective routine which is called ‘ association of ideaa’ 
Hume’s constructive theory of causation is an explanation of how 
we come to suppose that there is causal connection in the world, 
although there is really nothing more than customary association 
in our minds. 

If we admit Hume’s fundamental assumption about impressions 
and ideas, it is impossible to deny the general validity of this 
reasoning. Any assertion of a causal connection — the whole struc- 
ture of natural science, therefore — is simply a misintapretation of 
certain mental processea At the outset, Hume himself had spoken 
of impressions as arising from * unknown causes ’ ; and some expres- 
sions of the sort were necessary to give his theo^ a start and to 
carry the reader along with him ; but they arc reaUy empty worda 
Experience is confined to impressions and ideas; causation is an 
attitude towards them produced by custom — by the mode of 
sequence of ideas; its applicability is only within the range of 
impressions or ideas; to talk of an impression as caused by 
something tha^ is neittier impression nor idea may have a very 
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real meaning to any phUoeopher except Home ; bat to Hnme it ' 
cannot have any meaning at all 

The diecnasion of causation brings out anotiier and still more 
general doctrine held by Hume — ^his theory of belief. When I say 
that flame causes heat, I do not refer to a connection of ideas in 
my own mind; 1 am expressing belief in an objective connection 
independent of ray mental processes. But Hume’s theory of 
causation reduces the connection to a subjective routing. Now, 
some other impression than 'flame' might precede the idea of 
heat — ^the impression ‘ cold,’ for instance. How is it, then, that I 
do not assert ‘cold causes heat’ ? The sequence ‘cold — ^heat’ may 
be equally real in my mind with the sequence ‘flame — ^heat’ How 
is it that the former does not give rise to belief in the way that 
the latter does ? Hume would say that the only difference is that 
the association in the former case is less direct and constant than 
in the latter, and thus leads to an idea of less force and liveliness. 
Belief, accordingly, is simply a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. It belongs to the sensitive, not to the rational, part 
of our nature. And yet it marks the fundamental distinction 
between judgment and imagination. 

In the Treatise, at any rate, there is no ffdtering of purpose or 
weakening of power when the author proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciples to the fabric of knowledge. It is impossible, in this place, 
to follow his subtle and comprehensive argument ; but its issue is 
plain. With objections not unlike Berkeley’s, he dismisses the 
indei)endent existence of bodies, and then he turns a similar 
train of reasoning against the reality of the self : 

When 1 enter most intimately into irhat I call myself, 1 always stumble 
on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, lifirht or shade, lore or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I can never catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anythintf but the perception. When my 
perc^tions are removed, for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am 1 
insensible of myself, and m^r truly be said not to exist. * 

According to^ume’s own illustration, the mind is but tiie stage on 
which perceptions pass and mingle and glide away. Or, rather, 
there is no stage at all, but only a phantasmagory of impressions 
• and ideas. 

Hume’s purpose was constructive ; but the issue, as he foces it, 
is scepticaL And he is a genuine sceptic; for, even as to his 
scepticism, he is not dogmatic. Why should he assent to his own 
reasoning? he asks; and he answers, ‘I can give no reason why 
I tiiould assent to it, and feel nothing but a strong propen^y to 
consider objects strongly in that view.’ Tte propensity, however. 
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*ii starong only when the 'bent of mind ’ is in a certain direction ; a 
dinner, a game of backgammon, makes such speculations appear 
ridiculous; and 'nature’ suffices to 'obliterate all these chimeras.’ 
A year later, Hume referred again to this sceptical mpaate, in an 
appendix' to the third volume of his Treatiae’, and there, with 
remarkable insight, he diagnosed the causes of his own failure. 
The passage deserves quotation, seeing that it has been often 
overlooked, and is, nevertheless, one of the most significant utter- 
ances in lha history of philosophy. 

In short there are two principles, which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it 
in my power to renonnce either of them, > 13 . that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existmces, nod that the mind never perceives any real cottnerion 
among distinct existences. Did onr perceptions either inhere in somethinf 
rimide and individual, or did the mind perceive some real connexion among 
them, there wouid be no difflcnity in the case. For my part, I must plead 
the privilege of a sceptic, and confess that this difflcnity is too hard for my 
understanding. I pretend not, however, to pronounce it absolutely insu- 
perable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflexions, may 
discover some hypothesis that wiil reconcile those contradictions. 

Hume seems himself to hare made no further attempt to solve the 
problem. His followers have been content to build their systems 
on his foundation, with minor improvements of their own, but 
without overcoming or facing the fundamental difficulty which he 
saw and expressed. 

The logical result of his analysis is far from leading to that 
'complete system of the sciences' which he had anticipated from 
his ‘new mediimi ’ ; it leads, not to reconstruction, but to a sceptical 
disintegration of knowledge; and he was clearsighted enough to 
see this result. Thenceforward, scepticism became the characteristic 
attitude of his mind and of his writings. But his later works ex- 
hibit a less thorough scepticism than that to which his thinking 
led. Even his Enquiry concerning Human Underaf-anding shows 
a weakening of the sceptical attitude, in the direction of a 'miti- 
gated scepticism’ which resembles modern positivism and admits 
knowledge of phenomena and of mathematical relationa 

When he came to deal with concrete problems, his principles 
were often applied in an emasculated form. But the ‘ new medium ’ 
is not altogether discarded ; appeal is constanfly made to the 
mental femtor — impression and idea. This is characteristic of 
Hume’s doctrine of morality. ‘Here is a matter of fact; but 
’tis the object of feeling not of reason. It lies in yourself not 
in the object’ And from this results his fgunous definition of 
virtua: 'every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous which 
gives pleasure by the mSre survey ; as every quality which produces 
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pain Lb csUed Tidons.’ The ‘sentimenta of approbation or blune’*^ 
which thus arise depend, in all cases, on sympathy; sympathy 
with the pleasures and pains of others is, thus, postulated by Hume 
as an ultimate feet; the reasonings of Butler and Hutcheson pre- 
vented him from seeking to account for it as a refined form of 
selfishness, as Hobbes had done ; and yet, upon his own premises, 
it remains inexplicable. In his Enquiry concerning Ote Principles 
ef Morals, his differences from Hobbes, and even ^m I^Kske, are 
still more clearly shown than in tiie Trealise ; he defends the reality 
of disinterested benevolence; and the sentiment of moral appro- 
bation is described as ‘humanity,’ or ‘a feeling for the happiness 
of mankind,’ which, it is said, ‘nature has made universal in the 
spedes.’ This sentiment, again, is always directed towards qualities 
which tend to the pleasure, immediate or remote, of the person 
observed or of others. Thus, Hume occupies a place in the 
utilitarian succession ; but he did not formulate a quantitative 
utilitarianism, as Hutcheson had already done. He drew an 
important distinction, however, between natural virtues, such as 
benevolence, which are immediately approved and which have a 
direct tendency to produce pleasure, and artificial virtues, of 
which justice is the type, where botli the approval and the 
tendency to pleasure are mediated by the sodal system which 
the virtue in question supports. 

Hume exerted a profound infiuence upon theology, not only 
by the general trend of his si>eculation but, also, through certain 
specific writings. Of these writings, the most important are the 
essay ‘ Of Miracles ’ contained in An Enquiry concerning Human, 
UnderOemding, the dissertation entitled ‘The Natural History 
of Religion,’ and Dialogues concerning Naiural Religion. The 
first-named is the most femous; it produced a crowd of answers, 
and it had a good deal to do with public attention being attracted 
to the author’s works. It consists of an expansion of "a simple 
and ingenious argument, which had occurred to him when writing 
his Trealise of Human Nature, but which, strangely enough, is 
inconsistent with the principles of that work. It regards ‘laws 
of nature’ as e^blished by a uniform experience, ‘miracles’ as 
violations of these laws and the evidence for these miracles as 
necessarily inferior to the ‘testimony of the senses’ which establishes 
the laws of nature. Whatever validity these positions may have 
on another philosophical theory, the meaning both of fews of 
nature and of miracles as confiicting with these laws evaporates 
under the analysis by which, as in Hume’s aU events are 
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^aoen as ‘loose and separate.’ ‘The Natural History of Religion* 
omtains reflections of greater significance. Her^ Hume distin- 
guishes between the Hieoretical ai'gument which leads to theism 
and the actual mental processes from which religion has arisen. 
Its ‘foundation in reason’ is not the same thing as its ‘origin in 
human nature’; and he made an important step in advance by 
isolating this latter question and treating it apart He held that 
religion arose ‘ from a concern with regard to the events of life, and 
from theinqessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mind,* 
and, in particular, from the ‘melancholy’ rather than from the 
‘ agreeable ’ passions ; and he maintained the thesis that polytheism 
preceded theism in the historical development of belief. 

‘The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 
Such is the concluding reflection of this work. But a further 
and serious attempt to solve the riddle is made in Dudoguea 
coticeming Natural Religion. This small book contains the 
author’s mature views on ultimate questiona It is written in his 
most perfect style, and shows his mastery of the dialogue form. 
There is none of the usual scenery of the dramatic dialogue; but 
the persons are distinct, the reasoning is lucid, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. Itie traditional aiguments are examined 
with an insight and directness which were only equalled afterwards 
by Kant; but, unlike Kant, and with insight more direct if not 
more profound, Hume finds the most serious difficulties of the 
question in the realm of morala The form of the work makes it 
not altogether easy to interpret ; and some commentators have 
held that Hume’s own views should not be identified with those of 
the more extreme critic of theism. Hume himself says as much 
at the close of the work; but his habitual irony in referring to 
religious topics is part of the difficulty of interpretation. All the 
speakers in the Dialogttes are represented as accepting some kind 
of theistk belief ; and it is not necessary to* attribute expressions 
of this kind simply to irony. The trend of the argumqpt is towards 
a shadowy form of theism — ‘that the cause or causes of order 
in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence’; aud, in a remarkable footnote, the«author seems to 
be justifying his own right to take op such a position: 

No philoaophiesl Dogmatist denies, that there are difflenlties both with 
regard to the senses and to all soienoe; and that these difflenlties are in a 
regolar, logical method, absolutely insolvable. No Seeptie denies, that we lie 
under an absolnte necessity, notwithstanding these difflenlties^ of thinking, 
and balieTing, and reasoning with regud to all kind of snbjeots, and even 
of frequently assenting with confidence and seenrity. 
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In other irordsf, his logic leads to complete scepticism; bat, just* 
because the * difficulties ’ are insoluble, he claims a right to dis- 
regard them, and to act and think like other men, when action 
and thought are called for. 

For this reason, his theory of knowledge has little effect upon 
bis political and economical essays, although they are closely 
connected with his ethical and psychological views. The separate 
essays were published, in various volumes, between 1741 and 1777 ; 
and, in the interval, political philosophy was profoundly influenced 
by the works of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The essays do not 
make a system, and economics is in them not definitely distinguished 
from politics ; but both system and the distinction are suggested in 
the remarks on the value of general principles and general reason- 
ings which he prefixed to the essays on commerce, money and other 
economical subjects. ‘When we reason upon genteral subjects,’ 
he says, ‘ our speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
they be just’ 

In both groups of essays, Hume was not merely a keen critic of 
prevailing theories and conceptions ; his knowledge of human nature 
and of history guided his analysis of a situation. A growing clearness 
of doctrine, also, may be detected by comparing his earlier with 
his later utterances. In later editions, he modified his acceptance 
of the traditional doctrines of the natural equality of men, and of 
consent as the origin of society. The essay ‘Of the Origin of 
Government,’ first published in 1777, makes no mention either 
of divine right or of original contract. Society is traced to its 
origin in the fiunily; and political society is said to have been 
established ‘in order to administer justice’ — though its actual 
begi nning s are sought in the concert and order forced upon men 
by war. Again, whereas, in an earlier essay, he had said that ‘ a 
constitution is only so iar good as it provides a remedy against 
maladminis tration,’ he came, later, to look upon its tendency to 
liberty as marking the perfection of civil society — although there 
must always be a druggie between liberty and the authority 
without which government could not be conducted. His political 
t hinking , accordingly, tends to limit the range of legitimate govern- 
mental activity ; similarly, in economics, he criticises the doctrine 
of the mercantilists, and on various points anticipates the views 
of the analytical economists of a later generation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing in these essays shows better his insight into the 
principles of economics than the letter whidi, shortly befose his 
death, he wrote to Adam Smith upon receipt of a copy of The 
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• Wealtlh of Nations. In this letter, after a warm expression 01 
praise for, and satis&ction with, his friend’s achierementy he 
makes a single criticism — ‘ I cannot dunk that the rent of fiu’ms 
makes any part of the price of the produce, bat that the price is 
determine altogether by the quantity and the demand’ — ^which 
suggests that he himself had arrived at the theory of rent commonly 
associated with the name of Ricardo. 

• IL Adam Smith 

Adam Smith was bom^at Kirkcaldy on 5 June 1723. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow, where he had Hutcheson as 
one of his teachers, and, in 1740, he proceeded to Oxford, where he 
resided continuously through term and vacation for more than 
six years. Like Hobbes in the previous century, and Gibbon and 
Bentham shortly after his own day, he has nothing that is good to 
say of the studies of the university. His own college of Balliol 
gave small promise of its future &me: it was, then, chiefly distin- 
guished as a centre of Jacobitism, and its authorities confiscated 
his copy of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature ; but its excellent 
library enabled him to devote himself to assiduous study, mainly in 
Greek and Latin literature. After some years spent at home, he 
returned to Glasgow as professor of logic (1751) and, afterwards, 
(1752) of moral philosophy. In 1759, he published his Theory oj 
Moral Sentiments, which brought him immediate fame. Early in 
1764, he resigned his professorship in order to accompany the young 
duke of Buccleuch on a visit to France which lasted over two years. 
This marks the beginning of the second and more famous period of 
his litenffy career. He found Toulouse (where they first settled) 
much less gay than Glasgow, and, therefore, started writing a book 
'in order to pass away the timeV This is probably the first refer- 
ence to the great work of his riper years. But it does not mark 
the beginning of his interest in economics. By traction and by 
his own preference, a comprehensive treatment of social philo- 
sophy was included in the work of the moral philosophy chair at 
Glasgow ; and there is evidence to show that seme of his most 
characteristic views had been written down even before he settled 
there*. When, in 1765—6, Smith resided for many months in I^ris 
with his pupil, he was received into the remarkable society of 

1 Of. Bae, J., Life of Adam Smithy p. 179. 

* d. Stewart, Dugald, lAfe and Writinge of Adam Smith in Worke, toL x, 
pp. 67. 68. • 
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* econ<HiiiBt8 ’ (oommoiily -knotm as the ‘ phydocrats* ’X QuesBay, • 
the leader of the school, had published his Mctximes g^a^ralea 
de gmvemement 6comimque and his TcMeau ieonomique in 1758; 
Mid Tuigot, who was soon to make an effort to introduce their 
common principles into the national finance, \ms, at this time, writing 
his tur la fornuttim et la diOribution des rieheeges, 

although it was not published till some years later. Smith held 
the work of the physiocrats, and of Quesnay in particular, in high 
esteem ; only death robbed Quesnay of the honour of haVing The 
Wecdth of NaMom dedicated to him. The exact extent of Smith’s 
indebtedness to the school is matter of controversy. But, two things 
seem clear, though they have been sometimes overlooked. He 
shared their objection to mercantilism and their approval of com- 
mercial freedom on grounds at which he had arrived before their 
works were published; and he did not accept their special theory 
that agriculture is the sole source of wealth, or the practical con- 
sequence which they drew from the principle that the revenue of 
the state should be derived from * a single tax ’ on land. After his 
return from France, Smith settled down quietly with his mother 
and cousin at Kirkcaldy and devoted himself to the composition 
of T%e WedUh of Nations, which was published in 1776. In 1778, 
he removed to i^inburgh as commissioner of customs; he died on 
17 July 1790. 

Apart fi^m some minor writings, Adam Smith was the author 
of two woiks of unequal importance. These two works belong to 
different periods of his life — ^the professorial, in which he is looked 
upon as leading the ordinary secluded life of a scholar, and the 
later period, in which he had gathered wider knowledge of men 
and afiairs. And the two works differ in the general impression 
which they are apt to produce. According to the earlier, sympathy, 
or Bodal feeling, is the foundation of morality; the ideal of the 
later work is that of *a social system in which each person is left 
free to pursue his own interest in his own way, and the author 
throws gentle ridicule upon the ‘affectation’ of ‘trading for the 
public benefit’ Undue stress has, however, been laid upon the 
difSerence ; it is^ superficial rather than fundamental, and results 
from the diversity of subject and method in the two works rather 
than from an opposition between their underlying ideaa Indeed, 
it may be argued that the social factor in the individual, which 
is brou^t out in the ethical treatise, is a necessary condition of 

1 This term was inyented by Dupont de Nemours (1789 — 1817), a younger gaember 
of the school. ^ 
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»1i»t Tiew of a harmony between public and prirate intereats 
which nndwlies the doctrine of ‘natural liberty’ taught in The 
WeaUh qf Nations. 

Tho Theory of Moral SenUmetUs covers much ground already 
traversed by preoeding British moralista It is an elaborate anafysis 
the various forms and olgects of the moral consdousnesa It is 
written in a flowing and eloquent, if rather diflhse, style; it is fhll 
of apt illustration ; and the whole treatise is dominated by a leading 
idea Smith’s central problem, like that of his predecessors, is to 
explain the feet of moral approval and disapproval He discards 
the doctrine of a special ‘ moral sense,’ impervious to analysis, which 
had been put forward by Shaftesbury and Hutchesoa Like Hum^ 
he regards sympathy as the fundamental fact of the moral con- 
sciousness ; and he seeks to show, more exactly than Hume had 
done, how sympathy can become a test of morality, lie sees that 
it is not, of itself, a sufficient test A spectator may imaginatively 
enter into the emotional attitude of another man, and this is 
sympathy; but it is not a justification of the man’s attitude. The 
spectator may have misunderstood the circumstances, or his own 
interests may have been involved. Accordingly, the only sympathy 
that has ethical value is^that of an ‘ impmtisd and well-informed 
spectator.’ But this impartial and well-informed spectator, whose 
sympathy with our passions and affections would be their adequate 
justification, is not an actual but an ideal person ; and, indeed. 
Smith recognises as much when he says that we have to appeal 
from ‘the opinions of mankind’ to ‘the tribunal of [ourj own 
conscience’ — to ‘the man within the breast’ The great merit 
of the theory, as worked out by Smith, is its recognition of the 
importance of the social fiMstor in morality, and of sympathy as the 
means by which this social fector operates. The individual man, in 
his view, is a being of social structure and tendencies. But the 
Bodal side of his nature is not exaggerated: if man ‘can subsist 
only in society,’ it is equally true that ‘every mantis by nature 
first and principally recommended to his own care.’ These points 
modify the contrast between the teaching of his first work and the 
‘individualism’ of his economic theory. • 

Adam Smith is frequently spoken of as the founder of political 
economy. By this is meant tiiat he was the first to isolate economic 
Ihcts, to treat them as a whole, and to treat them scientifically. 
Bnt, nine years befbre the puUication of The WeaUh qf Nations, 
another work appeared which may be regarded as having antici- 
pated it in tins respect — Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry into the 
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Princ^^ qf PoHHeal Economy, Stenart was a Jacobite' 
who, in 1763, retnnied from a long exile alwoad. He had traxelM 
extensiyely, and his work contiuns the result of obserratiptl of 
diflbrmit states of society as well as of qrstematic reflection*^ Mt* 
it is without merit in respect of literary form. It is presented, to 
the public as ‘an attempt towards reducing to principles, and 
forming into a regular sdence, the complicated interests 
domestic policy.’ It deals with ‘population, agriculture, trade, 
industry, money, coin, interest, circulation, banks,) dkchange, 
public credit, and taxes’ ; and the author has a definite view of 
scientific method. He speaks, indeed, of ‘the art of politicid 
economy,’ using the term ‘political economy’ in much the same 
sense as that in which Smith uted it in dealing with ‘systems of 
political economy ’ in the fourth book of his great work. But this 
art is the statesman’s business; and behind the statesman stands 
‘the speculative person, who, removed from the practice, extracts the 
principles of this science from obaervaMon and reflection.’ Steuart 
does not pretend to a system, but only to ‘a clear deduction ,of 
principles.’ These principles, however, are themselves gathered 
fi*om experience. His first chapter opens with the assertion, ‘Man 
we find acting uniformly in all ages, in*lill countries, and in all 
climates, from the principles of self-interest, expediency, duty and 
passion.’ And, of these, ‘ the ruling principle ’ which he follows is 
‘the principle of self-interest’ From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and as resembling that 
of Smith’s successors more than it does Smith’s own. Further, he 
recognises that the conclusions, like the principles from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit aU kinds of social conditions, 
so that ‘ the political economy in each [country] must necessarily 
be different’ How far Smith took account of Steuart’s reasonings 
we cannot say; he does not mention his name: though he is 
reported to have said that he understood Steuart’s system better 
from his talk Jban from his book. 

Adam Smith does not begin with a discourse on method; he 
was an artist in exposition; and he feared, perhaps unduly, any 
api)earance of pedantry. He plunges at once into his subject: 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumes.’ These first words suggest the prevailing 
theme. Wealth consists not in the predons metals, but in the 
goods whidi men use or consume ; mid its source or cagse is 
labour. On this foundation, he builds the structure of his sdence ; 
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he sajB notiiing about it — are out tnoe the method 
he regarded as m^Mxqniate to hb enquiry. It may be 
^^etttild shortly as abstract reasoning checked and rdnforoed 
by hmtorical investigation. The nuun tiiemems of the analytical 
economics a later period are to be found expressed or suggested 
in his work; but almost every deduction is supported by concrete 
instances. Rival schools have, thus, regarded him as their founder, 
and are witnesses to his grasp of principles and insight into focta 
He oonl^isolate a cause and follow out its eflbcts; and, if he was 
apt sometimes to exaggerate its prominence in the complex of 
human motives and social conditions, it was because the focts at 
his disposal did not suggest the necessary qiutlifications of his 
doctrine, although more recent experience has shown that the 
qualifications are needed. 

Adam Smith isolates the imst of wealth and makes it the 
subject of a science. But he sees this foci in its connections 
with life as a whole. His reasonings are grounded in a view of 
hquum nature and its environment, both of which meet in labour, 
the source of wealth and also, as he thinks, the ultimate standard 
of the value of commodities. In the division of labour, he sees the 
first step taken by man Th industrial progress. His treatment of 
this subject has become classical, and is too well known for quota- 
tion; it is more to the purpose to point out that it was an 
unerring instinct for essentials which led him, in his first chapter, 
to fix attention on a point so obvious that it might easily have 
been overlooked and yet of far-reaching importance in social 
development generally. The division of labour, according to 
Smith, is the result of ‘the propensity to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another.’ But his analysis of motives 
goes deeper than this; and, so fiu* as they are concerned with 
wealth, human motives seem to be reduced^by him to two: ‘the 
passion for present eigoyment ’ which ‘ prompts to expense,’ and 
'the desire of bettering our condition’ which ‘prompts to save.’ 
Both are selfish; and it is on this motive of self-intenest, or a view 
of one’s own advantage, that Smith constantly reliea He con- 
structs an economic commonwealth which consisfo of a multitude 
of persons, each seeking his own interest and, in so doii^;, un- 
wittingly furthering the public good — thus int>moting 'an end 
whi<^ was no part of his intention.’ 

'Thenatnral effmrtof every individiial to better Us own eondMon,’ he ssys, 
'whenmffeied to exert HsUf with freedom and aeenrlty, is so powerftd a 
prhMi^ that tt is atone, had idtiwat any aash tane e , not only capable of 
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MRjriBff on the eoeMjr to wealth and pteape rity, hot of sanBoantlqK •* 
hoadced ia^ertiiiMBt oWtrnetiioiM irtth wbidi the fiiHy of haman Iswa too 
often enenmben ito openitfoDe.* ^ 

Smith, like many other philosophers of the time, assom^ ti^t 
thme was a natural identity of public and private interest. It is 
a comfortable belief that society would be served best if everybody 
looked after his own interests; and, in an economist, this belief was, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction from a condition in which state regu- 
lation industry had largely consisted in distributing monopolies 
and other privileges. In Smith’s mind, the belief , was idso bound 
up with the view that this identity of interests resulted from the 
guidance of *the invisible hand’ ibat directs the &te of mankindL 
But the belief itself was incapable of verification, and subsequent 
industrial history refutes it Indeed, in various places in his work. 
Smith himself declines to be bound by it He thinks that the 
interests of the landowners and of the working class are in 
dose agreement with the interest of sodety, but that those of 
'merchants and master manufrcturers ’ have not the same connec- 
tion with the public interest 'The interest of the dealers,’ he 
says, 'is always in some respects different from, and even opposite 
to, that of tile public.’ The harmony 'of interests, therefore^ is 
incompleta Nor would it be fiur to say that Smith had 
relinquished, in The Wealth, of NaUom, his earlier view of the 
social factor in human motive. What he did hold was, rather, 
that, in the pursuit of wealth, that is to say, in industry and 
commerce, the motive of self-interest predominates; in j^ous 
passages, he speaks as if qo other motive need be taken into 
account; but he recognises its varying strength ; and it is only 
in the class of 'merchants and master manufrcturers’ that he 
regards it as having free course : they are acute in the perception 
of their own interest, and unresting in its pursuit; in the country 
gentleman, on the other hand, selfish interest is teuqiered by 
generosity aud weakened by indolence. 

From the nature of man and the environment in which he is 
placed. Smith derives his doctrine of 'the natural progress of 
opulence.’ SuliBistence is 'prior to conveniency and luxury’; 
agriculture provides the former, commerce the latter ; the culti- 
vation of the country, therefore, precedes the increase of the 
town; the town, indeed, has to subsist on the surplus inodnce of 
the country; foreign commerce comes later still This is the 
natural order, and it is innmoted by man's natural indingtions. 
But human institutions have thwarted tUhse natural inclination!^ 
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Ind, ‘in many reepecta, entirely invoted ’ the natniel order. Up 
to Adam Smith’s time, tiie rqmh^tion of industry had been almost 
apirersally admitted to be part of the goremment’s Amotions; 
criticism of the prindples and methods of this regulation had not 
been wanting; the theory of 'the balance of trade,' for instance, 
important in the doctrine of the mercantilists, had been ex* 
amined and rejected by Hume and by others before him. But 
Smith made a comprehensire surrey of the means by which, in 
agriculture,*in the home trade and in foreign commerce, the state 
had attempted to regulate industry; these attempts, he thought, 
were all dirersions of the course of trade from its ‘natural channels’ ; 
and he maintained that they were uniformly pemicioua Whether 
it acts by preference or by restraint, every such system ' retards, 
instead of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour.’ When 
all such systems are swept away, ‘ the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord.’ 

The ideas and arguments of Adam Smith were -influential, at a 
later date, in establishingjhe system of free trade in Great Britain ; 
and, perhaps, it would be not for wrong to say that a generation 
of economists held his views on tiiis question to be his most solid 
title to feme. He regarded liberty as natural in contrast with the 
artificiality of government control; and the term ‘natural’ plays 
an ambiguous part in his general reasonings, changing its shade of 
meaning, but always implying a note of approval. In this, he only 
used the langnage of his time — ^though Hume had pointed out that 
the word was treacheroua But it has to be borne in mind that, 
while he extolled this ‘ natural liberty ' as the best thing for trade, 
he did not say that it was in all cases the best thing for a country. 
He saw that there were other things than wealth which were worth 
having, and that of some of these the state was the guardian. 
Security must take precedence of opulence, and, oif this ground, 
he would restrict natural liberty, not only to defend the national 
safety, but, also, for the protection of individual traders. 

IlL Othbr PhiIiOsophioax. Wjutbrs 

As we look back upon the development of philosophical 
proUems, it might seem that, for a philoeoihical writer after 
Hnmfl, there was bat pne thh^ worth doing— -to Mwwer him, if 
poBsibie; and, if that wme not possible, to keep silent. Bnt the 
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tone was not qnite eo dear to his ooiiteinporariea Indeed, Ins* 
own example did not preas it homa It showed, on the oaatnay, 
that work of importance might be done in certain departments 
even when the contradiction was ignored to which Hume had 
reduced the theory of knowledge. Soon after the publication of 
A Treatise qf Htmum Nature, valuable writings appeared on 
psychology, and *on moral and political theory; there were also 
critics of Hume in considerable number ; and one of tito number 
had both the insight to lance Hume’s scepddsm to its logical origin 
and the intellectual capadty to set forth a theory 'of knowledge in 
which the same difficulty Aould not arise. 

Among the psychologists, the most important place belongs to 
David Hartley, a physician, and somelime fellow of Jesus coUege, 
Cambridge, whose Observations on Mem : Ms frame, his dvlby, cmd 
Ms expectations appeared in 1749. The rapid march of philosophical 
thought in the previous forty years was ignored by, and probably 
unknown to, the author. 1%e whole second part of his book in 
which he works out a theological theory may be regarded as 
antiquated. He does not mention Berl^ley; he seems never to 
have heard of David Hume. But the first or psychological part 
of the book has two striking features: it is a systematic attempt 
at a physiological psychology, and it developed the theory of 
the association of ideas in a way which influenced, &r more than 
Hume did, the views of the later associational school of James Mill 
and his successors. The physiological doctrine was suggested by 
certmn passages in Newton’s Optics. Hartley supposes that the 
contact of an external object with the sensory nerves excites 
* vibrations in the mther residing in the pores of these nerves’; 
these vibrations enter the brain, are ‘propagated freely every 
way over the whole medullary substance,’ and sensations ar^tbe 
result; frirther, they leave vestiges or traces behind them^ andnhis 
is the origin of ideas which depend on minute vibrations or ‘ vibra- 
tiuncles.’ Motor activity is expluned in a similar way. This 
physiological view is the basis of his whole doctrine of mind, and, 
more particularly, of the doctrine of association. In respect of the 
latter doctrine. Hartley wrote under the influence of Locke ; but he 
has left it on record ttot the suggestion to make use of assodatiou 
as a general principle of peydiolog^cal eiq>lanation came from John 
Gay, who had written A Dissertation prefixed to Law's Eng^h 
translation of ardilfldiop King’s Origin (jf EvU (1731X in trhidi 
the doctrine was used to explain the oonnectina of rnmndity with 
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^ private baf^inesK HarUej offered a phydologioal ttqilanatkMi of 
.^saomtiOT itself gare a generaliaed Btatoment of ita laws and 
addled it to the details of mental life. He did not aee^ as Hume 
had seen, the special difficulty of t^plying it so aa to ex plain 
judgmmit) assent, or belief 

Abraham Tucker was a psychologist of a different temper from 
^rtley. He was a constant critic of Hartley’s {diysiological 
docMnes, and he excelled in that introspect! ve analysis which 
has been practised by many Hnglish writera Tucker was a 
country gentleman whose chief employment was a study of the 
things of the mind. The first frait of his refiection was a fragment 
FreewiU, Foreknowledge and Fate (1763X published under the 
pseudonym of Edward Search ; certain criticisms of this piece 
produced, also in 1763, Man in quegt of Hitnoe^f: or a Difence 
of the Individualitif of the Human Mind, ‘by Outhbert Com- 
ment.’ Thereafter, he did not turn aside from his great work. The 
Light of Nature ftureued, of which the first four volumes were 
published by himself (again under the name of Search) in 1765, 
and the last three appeared alter his death (1774). The author 
was a man of leisure himself, and he wrote for men of leisure ; he 
was not without method ; but his plan grew as he proceeded ; 
when new fields of enquiry opened, he did not refuse to wander in 
them; and he liked to set forth his views de omnibue rebus et 
qmbusdam aliis. Indeed, it is a work of inordinate length, and 
the whole is of unequal merit Many of the long chapters have 
lost their interest through lapse of time and the changes which 
time has brought Others, perhaps, may appeal to us only when 
we can catch the author’s mood. Such are . the speculations — put 
forward as purely hypothetical — concerning the soul’s vehide, the 
mundane soul and the vision of the diseml^ied souL Mysticism 
is tjpt td appear fantastic when expressed in language so matter of 
fact; but tbe writer has a rare power of realising his feuciea 
The chapters, however, which deal more specifically with human 
nature are a genuine and important contribution to the litera- 
ture of mind and morals. The writer was as innocent of Hume 
as was Hartley ; he criticised Berkdey, though seldom with insight 
and never with sympathy ; and he todt Locke as his master. But 
he was not a slavish follower; it would be difficult to instance 
finer or more exhaustive critidsm than his examination of the 
Lodcean view tibat aU action has for its motive the most presdng 
nneadness. ^ mord doctriiie is^ perhaps^ still more remarkaUe 
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for tlie candour aiul elaboraticm with ,which he discnased tiie ^ 
problem idiidb foced*all followers of Locke — (he consistenqr ot 
an analysis of action in terms of personal pleasure and pain with 
a tibeory of morality in which benevolence is supreme. Herein, he 
provided most of the material afterwards made use of Paley. 
Into the details of his teaching it is impossible to enter. But, 
jMrhaps, it is not"too much to say that only his difihseness has 
prevented him from becoming a classia The mere masfi of the 
book is deterrent Yet he would be an unlucky reader who could 
spend half-an-hour over its pages without finding something to 
arrest his attention and even to enthral his interest The author 
sees mankind and the human lot with a shrewd but kindly eye ; 
his stores of illustration are inexhaustible and illuminate subjects 
which in other hands would be dull; even the subtiest i>oints 
are made clear by a style which is free and simple and varied ; 
there is never any trace of sentimentality ; but there are passages 
of humour and of pathos worthy of Goldsmith. 

Richard Price, a native of Glamorgan, who became a Unitarian 
minister in London, left his mark on mo|^ than one department 
of thought His OhaervuUiom on Eeversionarp Paymenta (1771) 
made a distinct advance in the theory of life assurance. His 
Appeal to the PiMie on the Siubjeet of t/ie NaHonal Debt (1771) 
is said to have contributed to the reestablishment of the sinking 
fund. He was drawn into the current of revolutionary politics and 
became a leading exponent of their ideas. His OheervaSiona on 
the Nature qf CivU lAb&rty, tiie Prindplee of Gov&mmemt, and 
the Justice and Poticy of the Wan with America made him frunous 
in two continents. The preface to the first edition was dated 
8 February, that to the fifth edition 12 March, 1776. Additiondl 
OhaervoiUane on the sapie subject appeared in 1777, and a Oena^al 
Introduction and Shyaplement to the two tracts in 1778. 
revolution in France was the occasion for A Diecourae on the 
Love of our Comdryt delivered on Nov. 4, 1789 ; and this he 
closed with a Nwm dindttia: ‘After sharing in the benefits of one 
Revolution, I have been spared to be a witness to two other Revo- 
lutions, both glorious.’ This Dinmvrae had the further distinction 
of provoking Burke’s Rqfleetiona on the Bevoluiion in France. 
Bu^ frunous as his political partisanship made him at fhe tim^ 
Price has a better title to be remembered for his first work, 

A Beview qf the Principal QuesHona in Morale (1767 1 3rd«dn, 
revised and enlarged, 1787). . * 
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^ Price Ima the mathmnatidan’B interest in intellectnal concepts 
etnd his power of dealing with abstractions. «In philosoidiy, he is a 

• Bocoeasor of Ondworth and Clarke, and tiie theories of knowledge 
of both Lodce imd Hume are attacked at the roots. Hie under- 
standing or reason (he aigues) has its own ideas, for which it does 
not depend upon sense-impression. Necessity, possibility, identity, 
cause are instances of such abstract ideas. They are * intelligible 
objects ’^^iBcovered by 'the eye of the mind.’ Reason b thus ‘the 
source of new ideas ’ ; and among them are the ideas of rig^t and 
wrong; these are simple ideas and perceived by an immediate 
'intuition’ of the understanding: ‘morality is a branch of neces- 
sary truth.’ The system which Price bases on this view has become, 
more than any other, the type of modem intuitional ethics. 

Joseph Priestley had many points of sympathy with Price. They 
belonged to the same profession — ^the Unitarian ministry — and they 
were prominent on the same side in the revolutionary politics of 
the day. But, in spite of this similarity and of their personal 
friend^ip, they represent different attitudes of mind. Price was 
a mathematician, fomili%^ with abstract ideas, and an intellectualist 
in philosophy. Priestley was a chemist, busied in experiments, a 
convinced disciple of the empirical philosophy and a supporter of 
materialism. He was the author of The Hietory and present State 
of Meetrieity (1767X &iid, afterwards, of numerous papers and 
treatises on chemical sulgects, which recorded the results of his 
original investigations and have established his fitme as a man of 
sdence. He came early under the influence of Hartley and pub- 
liriied a simplification of his book — omitting the doctrine of 
vibrations and laying stress solely on the principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; but he rejected Hartley's .view of mind as an 
im^terial principle and held that the powers termed mental are 
the result ‘of such an organical structure as that of the brain’ 
His phUosophical views were expressed and defended in Disqui- 
sitions relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), in The Doctrine of 
PhUost^pMcal Neeessitiy (1777) and in A Free Di^pmsion (1778) on 
these topics with Price; and he also published (1774) An Eaoami- 
nation of the doctrines of Reid and others of the new school ot 
Scottish philosophers. Of greater interest than these, however, is 
the tikort Essay on the First Principles of Qonenment (1768). 
Hiis forms a contrast to the a priori arguments in which Price 
delighted — although i^ practical tendency is the same. It pro- 
pounds ‘one ^neral idea,’ namely, ‘that all peoffle live in 
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aoeietgr for tbeir mutual adnmtag^* and draws tiie omidusion 
that tliefo hapinness is *the great standard by which every 
thing relating to that state must finally be determined.’ FHestiey 
thus set the example, which Bentham followed, of taking utili- 
tarian condderations for the basis of a philosophical radicalism, 
instead of the d<>gmas about natural rights common with other 
revolutionary thinkers of the period. He did not anticipate Bentham 
in uting the fiuuous utilitarian formula (as he is <^n said^to have 
done^X but he did precede him in taldng the happiness of the 
majority as the test in every political question, and he made it 
easier for Bentham to use the same standard in judging private 
conduct. 

In a somewhat similar way, the exhaustive analyses of Tucker 
led to (he theological utilitarianism of William Paley, sometime 
follow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and senior wrangler in 1763. 
Paley was not a writer of marked originality. If, in his PrvM^ples 
tff Mor<d amd Palitiecil Philo$<^hy (1785X he owed much to 
Tucker, in his View of the Evidewsee of Chngtiamty (1794), he 
depended on the Criterion (1762) of tfohn Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury — a reply to Hume’s argument against miracles — and on 
Nathaniel Lardner’s Credibility of the Ooepd History (1723 — 65); 
and, in his Natmcd Theoiogy (1804), he drew much material from 
John Ray’s The Wisdom qf God momifested in the Works of the 
Creation (1691X fi^m William Derham’s Physwo-Theotogy (1713) 
and from the work of the Dutdunan Nieuwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 as The Religious Philosopher. 
His Horoe Poadime (1790) is said to be (he most original, and to 
have been the least successful, of his publicationa ^ese four 
books form a consistent system. Probably, no Engluh wr^r has 
ever excelled Paley jn power of marshalling arguments nr in 
dearness of reasoning ; and these merits have given sonie oThis 
works a longer life as academic text-books than their other 
merits can justify. RJey was, essentially, a man of his time and 
his views were its views, though expressed with a skill which was 
all his own. 

In his Moral Philosophy, tiiere is no trace of the vacillation at 
critiod points which marks most of his empirical' predecessora The 
only mtidsm to whidi it lies open is that morality eamshes when 
reduced to a calculation of selfish interests. A man’s own hi^iness 
is always his motive; he can seek (he gmie^ hapidness only when 

^ Bee ante, toL n, p. 809 ijpte. , 
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tibat iray of acting is made for his own happineas also; and ^is 
can be d<me only by the rewmds and pnntehments of a lawgiver. 
Lo(^e distinguished three diflforent sorts of law, and Falny followed 
him rather dosely. But the law of honour is insuffidmit, as haring 
little regard to the general happiness ; and the law of the land is 
inadequate for it omits many duties as not fit objects for compulsion, 
and it permits many crimes becauM incapable of definition ; there 
remain% therefore, only the law of Scripture (that is, of God) whidi, 
alone, is obriously sufficient Hence, the famous definition, * Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting bappinesa’ 

This conclusion leads up to the argument of his later worka 
His Horm Pautiim and Evidences have to demonstrate the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writings and the truth of the Christian 
revelation ; and this position assumes the existence of God whidi, 
in his Natwrcd Thedogy, he proves from the marks of design in 
the universe and, in particular, in the human body. In these works, 
we see how complete is the shifting of interest to which reference 
has been previously made*. Attention is concentrated on the 
question of external eiqdences, and the content of religion is almost 
entirely overlooked. God is the superhuman watchmaker who has 
put the world-machine together with surprising skill, and inter- 
venes miraculously, on rare occasions, when the works are getting 
out of order. Faley developed a familiar analogy with unequalled 
impressiveness; he should not be blamed for foiling to antidpate 
the effect upon his argument which has been produced by the 
Ifiological theory of natural selection ; but be did not pause to 
examine the underlying assumptions of the analogy which he 
worked out ; he had no taste for metaphysics ; and his mind moved 
easily pnly within the range of the scientific ideas of his own day. 

Hie most powerful reply to Hume— indeed, the only com- 
petent attempt to refute his philosophy as a whole — came from 
a group of scholars in Aberdeen who had formed themselves 
into a philosophical sodety. Of this group,. Thonms Reid, a 
professor in King’s college, was the most notable member, and 
he was the founder of the school of Scottish philosophy known 
as the commonsense school With him were assodated George 
Gampbell and .James Beattie*, professors (the former afterwards 
prindpal) in Marisdud college^ as well as other men of mark in 

* Bee n, p. 989. 

i As to BeiM^’e poetap of. eluv. vn, pp. IM f., ante. 
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tl^day. The earliest contributi^ to the oontroyenefy — Oampbdl’s 
DiaaertaSim <m Miradea (1763)-<-dealt arith a side issue ; but it is 
of interest for its examination of the place of testimony in know- 
ledge ; whereas experience (it is argued) leads to general truths 
and is the foundation of philosophy, testimony is the foundation 
of history, and it is capable of giving absolute certainly. Campbell's 
later work, PhUoaophy of Ehetorie (1776), contains much 
excellent psychology. Beattie’s Eaaay on the NaSwre <ynd Im- 
mutability qf Truth (1770) is not a work of originality or of 
distinction ; but it is a vigorous polemic ; it brotoght him great 
temporary fome, and he has been immortalised by the art of 
Reynolds as serenely clasping his book whilst Hume and other 
apostles of error are being hurled into limbo. About the same 
time, James Oswald, a Perthshire clergyman, published An 
Appeal to Common Seme in behalf of Rdigim, (1766 — 7St\ 
Reid, Beattie and Oswald were placed together by Priestley 
for the purpose of his Eascumnation', and the same collocation 
of names was repeated by Kant; but it is entirely uiy^^ 
Reid. 

Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principlea of 
Common Smae was published in 1764 ; shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Glasgow, to fill the chair vacated by Adam Smith. 
His later and more elaborate works — Eaaaya on the InteUeetuod 
Pow&ra qf Man and Eaaaya on the Active Powers of Mom — 
appeared in 1785 and 1788 respectively. In his philosophical 
work, Reid has the great merit of going to the root of the matter, 
and he is perfectly fiur-minded in his critidsm. He admits the 
validity of Hume’s reasonings ; he does not appeal to the vulgar 
against his conclusions ; but he follows the argument back to its 
premises and tests the. truth of these premises. This is his dpef 
daim to originality. He finds that the sceptical results of Hume 
are logitimate ihferenoes firom ‘the ideal theory ’ which Loclm took 
over from Descartes^ and he puts to himself the question, ‘what 
evidence have l.for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind?’ He points out (what is 
undoubtedly true) that neither Locke nor Berkeley nor Hume 
produced any evidence for the assumption. They started with 
the view that the immediate object oi knowledge istomething in 
the mind called ideas; and they were consequently nnaUe to 
prove the existence of anything outdde the^mind or even of ifiind 
itself ‘Ideas,’ says Reid, ‘seem to have something in tiidr nature 
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nnfiiendly to otiier ezistenoes.* He solves the difficnlly by denying 
the ezistoioe of idea& There are no such ‘images of external 
things’ in the iq|nd, bat sensation is accompanied by an act of 
perception, and the olgect of perception is tbe real ntemal 
thing; 

Hume had said that his difficulties would vanish if our percep- 
tions inhered in something simple and individual, or if the mind 
perceived some real connection among them ; and Beid proposes 
a positive ^eoiy of knowledge which will give the required assur- 
woe on this point. Every sensation is accompanied by a ‘ natural 
and original judgment ’ which refers the sensation to mind as its 
act We do not need, first of all, to get tiie two thing w * min d ’ and 
‘sensation ’ and then to connect ^em; ‘one of the related things — 
to wit sensation — suggests to us both the correlate and the relation.’ 
Reid’s terminology is not happy. The word ‘luggests’ is badly 
chosen, though he distinguishes this ‘natural suggestion’ firom the 
suggestion which is the result of experience and habit. And his 
term ‘common sense’ has given rise to more serious misunder- 
standings, for which he is by no means blameless. Even his 
doctrine of immediate perception is fiir firom clear. But, if we 
read him sympatheti<3illy, we may see that he had hold of a 
truth of fundamental importance. The isolated impressions or 
ideas with which Locke and Hume began are fictions; they do 
not correspond to anything real in experience. The simplest 
portion of our experience is not separate firom its context in 
this way ; it implies a reference to mind and to an objective 
order, and thus involves the relations which Beid ascribed to 
‘ natural suggestion * or ‘ common sense.’ 



CHAPTER XV 


DIVINES 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period 
in English theol<^cal literature of which the character is not less 
definite because there were individual writers who struggled against 
it. The matter and the style alike were placid and unemotional, 
rational rather than learned, tending much more to the common- 
place than to the pedantic, and, above all, abhorrent of that 
dangerous word, and thing, enthusiasm. Johnson’s definition gives 
a significant cine to the religions literatpe in which his con- 
temporaries had been edncated Enthnsiasm, in his Dictionary^ 
is (firom Locke) ’a vain belief of private revelation, a vmn con- 
fidence of divine fiivour,’ to which even the nonconformists, if one 
may judge by the subjects of their books, had, in the early 
eighteenth century, abandoned all special claim ; and, also, it im- 
plied, in Johnson’s own view, ‘heat of imagination ’ and ‘violence 
of passion.’ From this, the main current of Ideological writing, 
for more than fifty years, ran conspicuously away. The mystics, 
such as William Law, as has been shown in an earlier chapters 
were strange exceptions, rari nmUes in gvrgite m»to of this 
decorous self-restraint or complacency. It was not till'^^pp^t 
Zinsendorf and the Moravians completed the impresi^^}^)||l^. 
A Seriotts Call had made on the heart of John 
literature of religion received a new impetus and in^irad^n ; and 
the old school fought long and died hard. It was ndttill the word 
enthusiasm coul(f be used in their condign praise that English 
theologians began to feel again something of the fire and poetry of 
their subject, and, once more, to scale its heights and sound its 
depths. And yet, as we say thi^ we are confronted by evident 

^ See vol. IX, ohap. xn, anee, and of. Byrom’a poem * Enthusiasm,’ with introdnotion 
on the use of the word, in The Poem of John Byrom, ed. Ward, A. W., yol. n (1695). 
See, also, ibid. ux (1912), p. 118 and noli* * 
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evw it maybetiie fiuhion to assert as to the d^pth of lus thought; 
and, while there was fire enough in Atterbuiy, in there 

was cortainly the delicate aroma of that intimate sincerity which 
has in all literature an irresistible charm. Some earlimr writws 
may be left aside, such as Itichard Cumberland, who, tiiough a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than a tiieologian, and Samuel 
Johnson, the Ben Jochanan of Dryden, whose divinity was not 
more thftn |m excrescence on his fiune as a whig pamidileteer who 
suffered excessively for his opinions. His manner of writing was 
unquestionably savage. Jtdicm the Apostate: Being a Short 
Aeeomit qf hie Life ; the sense qf the Primitive Chrietiane abomt 
hie Sueeeeeion; and their Behaoiowr Unoarde him. Together wiOi 
a eomparieon qf Popery and Paganiem (1682), is more vehement 
and obnoxious than most of those bitter attacks on James duke 
of York with which the press groaned during the last years of 
Charles II ; yet its author hardly deserved degradation from the 
priesthood, the pillory and whipping from Newgate to Tjrburn. 
As the chaplain of Lord William Russell, Johnson might be ex- 
pected to speak boldly: and bis writing was lull of sound and 
fttiy, as a characteristic sentence — a solitary one, be it observed 
— from his R^fiectiom on the Hietory 0 / Passive Ohedienee may 
show. 

I have reason to enter a just Complaint against the pretended Chnroh-of- 
England Men of the two last Beigns, who not only ieft me the grinning 
Honour of maintainfng the estabiish’d Doctrine of the'Churoh all al<me, 
(whi<^ 1 kept aliTe, till it pleased Gh>d to make it a means of our DeliToranoe, 
with the perpetual hazard of my own life for many years, and with Buffering 

. Torments and Indignitys worse than Death) but also beride this, were very 
sealoos in running me down, and very oflloious in degrading me, as an 
Apostate from the Church of England for this very Senrioe: While at the 
same time, they themselres were making thrir Court with their own Benegado 
DqBtji^'of Pasuve Obedience; and wearing out dl Pul^ts with it, as if It 
haig »nly the First and Great Commandment, but the Second too; 

aiff^fiSntiAiig it down the reluctant throats of dying Patriots, as the Terms 
of tfimr Sitithtlon. * 

• 

We may begin the tale with Francis Atterbury. He was bom 
in 1663, and his upbringing, at the quiet Buckin^amshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fitther who had been suspect of disloyalty 
for his compUance with the oommonwealtii and, probably, atoned 
for it by an exaggerated attachment to the restored Stewarts, was 
in the strictest principles of the establishment in churdi and state. 
A Wfstminster boy and student of Christ Church, he became {sro- 
minmit among the sdufiars of his day, and his oontidbutiim to the 
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Phaliurls oontroversj^ made lum fiunoaa. He took holy ordera in . 
1687, and, before long, reached high preferment Soon aftor the 
beginning of the centnry, he was archdeacon of Totnes and 
diaplain in ordinaiy to queen Anne. He became dean of Carlisle 
(1704X of Christ Church (1712) and of Westminstm* and Inehqp 
of Rochester (1713X Seven years later, he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, without .much evidence against him, for having been con- 
cerned in a plot to restore the Stewarts. Banishment followed, 
and he definitely threw in his lot with the exiled fitnfily. He 
lived till 1732. For fifty years, he was an influential, though not 
a voluminous, writer. Politicsdly, he was vehement ; in religion, 
he was wholehearted ; and the two interests seemed to him in- 
separable. What weighed most with him in politics, truly says his 
latest biographer^ was ‘the consequence that the Whigs’ lati- 
tudinarianism would have, and as a matter of fiict did have, on 
the Church of England.’ He was, indeed, from first to last, a 
‘ church of Eng^d man,’ of the type which the sunshine of queen 
Anne’s &vour ripened. The Hanoverian type of protestantism 
was uncongenial to him : he distrusted and feared its rationalising 
influence. In his view, as he said in the dedication of his sermons 
to Trelawny (famous as one of the seveif bishops), ‘the Fears of 
Popeiy were scmrce remov’d, when Heresy b^an to difihse its 
Venom.’ Thus, he came to the position which Addison expressed 
in an epigram, but which, perhaps, was not so inconsistent as it 
seemed — ‘that the Church of England will always be in <tenger 
till it has a Popish king for its defender.’ 

If his contribution to the Phalaris controversy best exhibits 
his wit, and his political writing his trenchant diction, his sermons 
may, perhaps, be regarded as his permanent oontribudons to 
Engliah literature. There is no conspicuous merit in thmr style 
or in their argument; but they are lucid, argumentative and, 
on occasion, touched by real feeling. Perhaps, his nncerity never 
appeared to jnore ad^mtage than in the quiet pathos of his 
Diaeourae on the deaOi, fif Ihe L/ody CvMa (1698), the opening 
passage of which gave at least a hint to Sterne for a very fiEunous 
sermoa 

Much the same may be said of Atterbnry’s fiimid George 
Smalridge, who succeeded him as dean of Christ Church. 
Smalridge was a less active Jacobite and a less vehemmt 

^ Bee Yol. n, ohap. zm, p. 888» ante. 9 

* Beedhing, H. 0.» FraneU Atterhwry (^909), p. 968. 
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mn, and died peaceably, though in diflgraoe^ aa hialKm of 
BriatoL He 

to—ted the Pretwtdw tn th» privcy of hi» roona «t Chriat Chnrch, bat gmTO 
■ni no other nq^oii; roeogniainat no doobt, that anything hat a Plaionie 
aJbotion was incompatible with tiie Chnroh prineiplee of non-reeictaaoc to 
cetaWfahe d aath<»itg, of which he mid Attwbnry had been among the fbre* 
meet ehampioiia. 

Some this quietude gives tone to* his sermons, which Johnson 
praised |[>r their elegant style ; and Addison wrote in 1718 
*he is to me the most candid and agreeable of all the bishops.’ 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Wales — who, as queen, had a 
striking talent for the discovery of clever cleigymen — and produced 
in print for an extraordinarily large number of siubscribers, the 
sermons are more remarkable for sound sense than for eloquence 
or argument The English is pure and unafiected ; Addison, per- 
haps, is the model ; but his excellence is fkr from being attained. 
Smalridge was indignant when some one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tede of a Tid> : a very moderate 
knowledge of his style should have convinced the most obtuse 
that he could not have written the Tale if he would. In truth, he 
is typical of his period. ^The theological writings of the day had 
none of the learning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
the Caroline epoch ; they had no charm of language, no eloquence 
or passion. The utmost they aimed at was lucidity, and, when 
this was achieved, we are left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at all. Atterbury had stood 
alone against the benumbing influence of Tillotson. 

It needed controversy to stir the placid contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy, vehement enough, 
they had their share. If Sacheverell did not contribute anything 
of value to English literature, the same cannot be stud of Wake 
or even, perhaps, of Hoadly. In 1715, Willfam Wake succeeded 
Tenison as archbishop. His predecessor had possessed a certain 
skill in anti-Roman controversy, and he l}ad the very rare accom- 
plishment of being able to write a good collect ; but Wake was 
altogether his superior. In history, his translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the discussion on 
tihe powers of convocation give him a place in tiie short list of 
Tgn g liwh archbidiops who have been learned men. Nor was his 
UwOTiing un glifiiui only ; he was better known in Oormany and 
Fkanc^ as well as in the eastern church, than any of his sneoessors 
tQl quite modmm times.* As a controversialist, he was Incid and 

23 
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graoefid ; but when he hit he could hit hard. Ihe oraTocadcm* 
ooDtrorensy, though it employed the powers of Atterhory, Barnet, 
Hody, Kennett and Matthew Hatton of Aynho, hardly bdongs to 
the history of literatnre. Bat it gave great opportonity for the 
dicfiday of that kind of antiquarian knowledge in whidi many of the 
EngliiA deigy of the time excelled. Few of those who joined 
in it were not; l>he same time, writers of eminence in their 
own fields: Wake was distinguished for his studies of the 
Apostolic Fathers, Hody as a Hebraist, Kennett in admirable 
book The PmrotMal Antiqy^ies €(f Ambrosdm, a very model for 
local historians. And the convocation controversy was soon 
merged in the discossion as to the orthodoxy of certain eccle- 
dastics, some prominent, some undistinguished, which began with 
Hoadly and his views of church authority. 

Bepiamin Hoadly was a clerg]rman in whom the objectionable 
features of Gilbert Burnet were exaggerated to the verge of 
caricature. He was a whig and a follower of the government 
in power first of all, a controversialist in consequence, and only 
after that was he on ecclesiastic. As a jwjitical writer, he opposed 
Atterbury and Blackall in 1709 — 10; on the Ebnoverian succession 
being accomplished, he was rewarded by the see of Bangor, 
which he hardly ever visited. In 1717, his fiunous sermon entitled 
The NaAme of the Kingdom or Ghwrtii of Chriti caused the add 
contaoversy which was named after him ; A Preeervoitive agameit 
the PrindplM and Pra^stiees of Ihe Non^urors, a treatise published 
by him in 1716, called forth the drastic critidsm of William Law; 
and A Plain Account qf the Notmre and ESnd of the Sacrament 
(1736), the masdve treatise of Waterland on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist He seemed to live for dispute and preferment; and 
he accepted both with the placid dignity which is inimitably 
rendered in Hogarth’s immortal portrait As a writer, he cthries 
the sobriety 6f Tillotson to the extreme of pompous dulness; it is 
safe to say. that the volumes of his sermons and other argumen- 
tative works wlpch line many old libraries have rested for a cen- 
tuiy and a half undisturbed by any reader’s hand. Their manner, 
which is devoid of any original touch, contrasts strangely with 
their matter. Hoadly's theory of churchmanship reduced itself to 
pure individualism tempered by toleration. He was a consdentioas 
advocate for the repeal of the whole range of test acta He wacf, 
in fisct, a much better thinker in matters of state than in> those 
whidi belonged more directly to his own profession. From under 
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iho doad of wwds aod the ddlftd tangle of qraUfleationa in whidi 
hie tiionght is enTdoped, there emerges the certainty that he had 
no coherent idea of a religions sodety at all If he had points of 
affinity with Thomas Arnold, he is, perhaps, not very fer away frmn 
the reforming theologians or even the theorists of the Middle 
Age. Church and state are one in.his mind ; but it is the state 
which turns church communion into something quite vague, general 
and ultipiately unmeaning; yet he has not risen to the idea of a 
fedmetion ;• he remains in a conception of essential fluidity. On 
the other hand, his advocacy of toleration, on true principles, was, 
if not an advance in theory on the position of several earliw 
English writers, of difibrent parties, at least one in actual prac- 
tice, before whig statesmen as well as anglican bishops were pre- 
pared to accept it. Hoadly became bishop of Winchester in 1734 
and held the see till his death in 1761. It cannot be said that he 
rendered any service to the church, and the controversies of which 
he was the centre had no small share in that eclipse of her literary 
glory, which was the conspicuous characteristic of the Hanoverian, 
as opposed to the Stewart, age. 

• 

If Hoadly typifies the comfortable Erastianism of the IcMtders of 
the establishment, William Ijaw’s enthusiasm and depth were 
reproduced in not a few of the later noi\jurors. It was some 
time before the inspiring self-sacrifice of Sancroft and Hickee and 
their colleagues died down into the sordid insignificance which 
Johnson professed to have witnessed. 'The spirit of literary 
audacity which had fled the established church was still to be 
found among the noqjurors. 'Hie two Thomas Wagstaffes — the 
father (1645 — 1712) nopjuring bishop of Ipswich, the son (1692— 
1770) English chaplain to the banished Stewarts — ^were writers of 
considerable power. The F»ntifoat«dn, by the pen of the elder, 
of Oharlhs I’s authorship of EUeon BasUike, followed by A 
Defence of the VindietUion, is a work of considerable, though 
not of convincing, force. Both were noted as antiquaries; and 
belong, indeed, to the school, as we may call it, «f C^rte, l^lie, 
Bawlinson and Heame. Thomas Deacon, again, was a scholar 
of no mean order with a range of tiieological knowledge unusual 
in bis day. By profession a physician, he was ordained by the 
noqjuring Inshop Qandy in 1716, and consecrated, probably 
in 1733, by Archibald Campbell, Inshop of Abwdeai, whom 
Dr Jtdinson described^ as 'very curious and inquisitive bat 
crednlons.' Hm noqjnrors (as has beeu^aeen in the case of 
* • * 23—2 
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ffidras) were ckwe Bta<^t8 of Utatgiology, and tiie re^Md 
ocmiiniiiiion office of the ‘ Ungers^’ with tiie Comfieat Dwotiom 
of 173 ^ bear witness to the accuracy of Deacon’s study and in- 
fluenced the important liturgies of the Scottish and American 
chnrdies of the present day. 

As may seem natural for men who found themselves compelled 
to live more and more apart from the general religions and even 
the serial life of their day, the noiyurors turned to antiqnarianism 
as a solace for their seclurion as well as a snppost £>r their 
doctrines. The older race of those who withdrew from com- 
munion with the national church were often men of great learn- 
ing as well as stead&st principle. Henry Dodwell is a typical 
ezampla He held a fellowship at Trinity college, Dublin, but 
resigned it, being unwilling to take holy orders. He then resided 
in England, in London or Oxford at first, in later years in Berk- 
shira IVom 1688 to 1691, he was Camden professor of history at 
Oxford. He was deprived because he would not take the oaths; 
but William III is said to have declared that he would not 
make him a martyr — ‘He has set his heart on being one and 
I have set mine on disappointing him.’ JSeame considered him 
'the greatest scholar in Europe when he died,’ and even such an 
opponent as White Kennett respected his learning. His writings 
are partly 'occasional’ and vehement, partly deliberate and 
scholastic. To the former class belongs what he wrote about 
the schism; to the latter, his work on Irenaens and on ancient 
history in general. It cannot be said that he left any permanent 
impresrion on English literature or scholarship, though his writings 
were long remembered and utilised by lesser men. His friends 
Nelson, Heame, Cherry and the rest preserved his memory in 
their circle of devout ecclesiasticism. But the whole mass of the 
noqjurors’ literary output, even work so good as that of Brett and 
Leslie, belongs to a backwater in English letters. Ond fra^wit 
survival, however, may be mentioned here for its exquisite and 
simple pathos, A Pattern for Yomg 8tmdent$ m the Univeraity, 
act forth in the Life of Mr Antbroee BomoicJee, eometime Scholar 
qf St John’s CoUege m CarJyridge (1729)'. It is the record of a 
young noiyuror’s 1^ told by his ffither, in an unaffected, but 
deeply touriiing, manner which no man of letters of the day 
could have surpassed. One is tempted to put beside it, for their 
record of devotion to duty in circumstances very different, tiie 
Journals of the Scottidi bishop Bobe^ Forbes (in l76fi and 
> Bdited hf Uayot, 3. B. B., Ouabiidee, 1879. 

• - au. 
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* 1^0)*, a divine whose 'primitive jnety’ and ecclesiaatical prin> 
ripiM were sni^iorted by the same doctrines of diordi obedienoe 
as directed the life of the young Cambridge scholar. Mm sudi 
as these must in all ages live remote from public haunt Joseph 
Bingham, tiie greatest ecdesiastical antiquary of his time and frur 
long after it was incessantly active as a writer, but (save that he 
iras uiynstiy stigmatised as a heretic and had to rerign his feUow- 
ship at ^Oxford in consequence) was entirely n^ected by those 
whose business it should have been to know what scholars wrote. 
His Ortgitus Eedesiastieae, or The AtUiqmtiea qf Che ChriatieM 
Clwrth (published in successive volumes from 1708 to 1783 ) is 
a mine of learning, to which writers everywhere had recourse till 
the Cambridge scholars of the later nineteenth century began 
the critical rewriting of the history of the early churdi. Bingham, 
it may be said, did for church history what Pearson did for the 
creed. He showed what it meant at the time of its beginning and 
he illustrated its growth by a store of learning which none in his 
own time could rival, and few since have surpassed. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it was, certainly, in learn- 
ing rather than in pure letters that the derm AngUcut preserved 
its reputation. 

Returning from this interesting by-path, we find the main fidd 
of theology in possession of writers of scarcely a single literary 
merit. The Annual Register, when it commemorated Hoadly on 
his death, allowed him the virtue that, in all his controversies 
with his brethren (‘and no one sorely ever held more ’), he never 
lost his equanimity of temper or descended to any railing ac- 
cusation. In the same way, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 
was praised in that 

he too had hie oontroverriee, and thow carried on lAth warrotb and apiritf but 
witbont any injury to his temper, or any interruption to hia tbouiffato and 
miiide * 

He was, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly even more persistent than 
Law. He was chairman of the committee of tile lower house of 
convocation which considered the book that was tiie fans et origo 
maU ; and, though, owing to the suspension of the sessions of con- 
vocation, the report was never published, its substance, no doubt, 
s^i^wared in Remarks on the Biehop of Bangods treatment qf Che 
Clergy and Convocations, issued hy him anonymoudy in 1717, 

1 Edited teTeo, J. B., 1876^ 
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in other pamphleta Sherlock’s politics, in early lifi^^nr^ 
like those cS his more fiunons father (master of the Temple and 
dean of St Fhnl’s), not above suspicion wiib those in power : the 
wits compmred the two thus : 


As Sherlock the elder with jure divine 
Did not oomxd^ till the bottle of Boyne; 

So Sherlciok the younger still made it a q.aestion 
Which side he should take till the battle of Preston. 

But, in later life, he was a steady supporter of Walpole, *and his 
politics even more than his preaching brought lum to high place. 
He was appointed bishop of London in 1748, and it is said that he 
had declined even higher preferment Before this, nearly all his 
important literary work had been dona He had engaged in the 
deist controversy in 1726, and his Trud of the Witnesaea of the 
Reaurrection of Jeaua (1729) was a very notable apologetic, on 
quite modem lines, in answer to Woolston. Next to Butler, he 
was the most powerful opponent, and the most rational, whom the 
deists encountered. His last work, which eqjoyed the popularity 
of a modem novel, was A Ldt&r to the Clergy amd People of 
London amd Weatmdnater on oeeaMon (f the UxU Earthquake 
(1760). Nichols, the bookseller, tells that 100,000 copies were sold 
in less than a month ; and the trenchant vigour of its denun- 
ciation of vice and appeal for amendment make it still worthy of 
perasaL 


But books and pamphlets such as Sherlock’s are at least on the 
fringe of that sad class of writings which Lamb stigmatised as 
hSMa abiblia. We rise &r above it when we come to the work 
of men so different as bishop Wilson, bishop Butler and Daniel 
Waterland. The three men were profoundly different. Wilson, 
in much of his thought and life, was a survival of the early 
seventeenth century and, indeed, of f&r earlier times. Wftterluid, 
in many respects, was typical of the early eighteenth century. 
Butler had affinities wi^ the nineteenth — with Newman, for 
example, and (Gladstone. Ihe life of Wilson was uneventfiiL 
He took his degree from Trinity college, Dublin, and was or- 
dained in the church of Ireland, served a Lancashire curaey> 
became chaplain to the earl of Derby and preceptor to his son at 
the salary of thirty pounds a year, to which was added the master- 
ship of the Latham almshouse, twenty pounds more — whereupon 
he had ‘an income fisu* beyond his expectations, &r beyond his 
widres, except as it inmeased his ability to do lisood’ — and, hi 
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M687, mu appointed by hie patron to the bidioprio of Sodor M>d 
Mao, in apite of hie refoeaL At Kebop'e court, Kirit TtfW^lnu*!, 
be lived, for nearly eixty years, the life of a primitire saint) devoted 
entirely to works of piety, the &ther of hie people, not neg^ectins 
to punish as well as to protect. His collected worics were not 
published till 1781 ; but many of them had long achieved a re* 
markable popularity. Of the eight volumes, four contain sermons, 
of a directness of appeal and simplicity of language unusual 
for the time. The English is forcible and unaffected; there 
are no pedantic expressions, or classical phrases, or lengthy words. 
Everyone could understand what Wilson said, and everyone might 
profit by.it He wrote, not to astonish, but to convince ; yet the 
simplicity of his manner avoids the pit of commonplace into which 
such writers as Tilloteon not rarely fall. No one could call the 
good bishop a grciat writer ; but no one could call him a poor 
one. In his Maxim* and his Parochialia, he shows a knowledge 
of human nature uot very common among clergymen ; while his 
Sacra Privata, which explains (to an intelligent reader) how 
this knowledge was obtained, places him with bishop Androwes 
among the masters of English devotional literature. 

Very different is the ponderous solidity of Daniel Waterland. 
He was a controversialist, a scholar and an archdeacon — callings 
which tend to dryness and pomposity and seldom encourage literary 
excellence. Master of Magdalene college, Cambridge, and vice- 
chancellor, he was recommended, says his biographer, *to the 
ihvour of the government ’ by his ‘ wise and moderate sentiments,’ 
but be did not attain to any great position in the church. He 
preferred, it may well be, to remain an adept in university busi- 
ness and a wielder of the cudgel against the heretics of his age, 
among whom several, such as Biddle, Firmip and Gilbert Clerke 
(to fepeift the phrase used by bishop van Mildert nearly a century 
ago) ‘now scarcely retain a place in our recolleotion.’ Samuel 
Clm^e’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), amid all the 
heavy literature which it evoked, bad no more successful rival 
than Waterland’s Vindication of Chriet’s Divinity, which is almost 
worthy to be placed beside the work of bishop Bull ; and this 
was but one of the writings of the Cambridge scholar which dealt 
with the subject Waterland had long given attention to the 
of semi-Arians to hold office in the churdi of England, 
aiid^ in a fiunons di^utation, when he ‘kept a Divinity Act for his 
Bachelor of Djvinity,’ "W had for his opponent (who wa^ of 
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efmne, merely asemming tile post of admeatw ariammnS) Tbomas* 
Sherlodk, 

*oiie of the greatMt omameiitB of tike Ghmolif and finest writers of tiie age» 
iriw gave foil ploy to his abilities, and called forth,’ says a contemporary, * all 
that strenglh of reason of wUdi he was riie master.’ 

Herei, in apite of a certain fitvour which royalty was inclined 
to bestow npon Arianism, Waterland was safe from censnre 
great personages of the day. His moderation apQpars less 
fitToorably in his abstention from action throughont the long 
period during which Bentley was unjustly suspended. His learn- 
ing, on the other hand, in his treatise on the Athanasian creed, a 
vindication of that much-contested symbol, which is even now not 
out of date, appears in its most &vourable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dawes of York, a prelate who did 
not fear, even when suspected of Jacobitism, to express his opinions : 

’With great pleaaore I read it,’ wrote the primate of Enghmd, ’both on 
acconnt of the anbjeot matter of it, and the manner in which yon have treated 
it; the one, of the greatest importance to the Christian faith; the other, a 
pattern to idl writers of controversy in the great points of religion.’ 

In 1727 , he became canon of Windsor ; in 1730, vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex; uid he eiyoyed ‘his retirement at 
Twickenham,’ his visits to Cambridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the convocation of Canterbury, 
till his death in 1740, when an opponent ofl^Hred the curious testi- 
mony to his merits that 

notwithstanding his being a contender for the Trinity yet he was a benevolent 
man, an upright Christian and a beautiful writer; exclusive of his zeal for 
the Trinity, he was in everything else an excellent clergyman and an admirable 
scholar. 

But the most femous of his writings is, undoubtedly, his Review 
qf Uw Dod/rvne of tAe Etucharist, which was for long regard^ as 
the classic work of angUcan theology on its subject. It is only 
necessary to liay of the doctrine, as stated by Waterland, that it 
does not proceed beyond* the qualified statement of the judicious 
Hooker and would not have satisfied Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, or 
Cosin — ^not to mention so typical an anglican as George Herbert — 
among his predecessors; still less does it rise to the views which 
found expression in the notable wwk of John Johnson, The Un- 
bSoodjf Baerifiee. In his own words, Waterland advocates not a 
sacrificial, but a federal, view of the Eucharist As a writer, he is 
lucid without being commonplace and learned without * being 
pedantia His prose is better than TUlotson’s, ean^ than ^tier’s; 
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baft no <Hie would quote it for its exodleeoe^ in his ^7, moi 
quoted the andibiehop^ w rranembnr it for its maaeiTe power, es 
Batler most alwaTS be remembered. 


^ Joeeph Batler ia, indeed, even aa a master of Eni^iah, oon* 
qticaonaly the greateat of the three writere whom we have dioaen 
to illnatrate the character of English theology daring Uiis period. 
The explanation is that Butler was, what the others were not, a 
great '^^r and a great man. His prose has a massire force, 
a sheer weight, to which no English writer of his time approachea 
Under its severe restraint bums the fire of a deep and intense 
conviction. He has been but poorly understood by those who 
have regarded him as a convincing critic, a master of logical 
acuteness. He was for more; and what he was is revealed in 
every paragraph of his writing. On the one hand, his view of life 
and thought was synthetical, not merely inquisitive or analytic : 
on the other, he was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant faith. In the cold marble of his prose, 
there are veins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caerulean blue, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagua He is a master of calm exposition, as well as of irony ; but 
he is, even more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart no less than his head is in what he has 
written ; and it is this which gives him his place among the 
masters of English prose. Butler has enriched English literature 
with many a striking apophthegm ; but his use of the language 
can only ^ adequately tested by long passagea It is difficult to 
select from him; ho has no purple patches; page after page 
Bhinaa with the same massive splendour. The manner of the 
Sermons is as admirable as the matter : it is typical of the prose 
of his age at its very best The style of the Analogy is more 
tUffira ik , more compressed and concise, w that it seems at first 
sight to be stiff and involved ; but a little s^udy of it shows , 
that it is intentionally, and admirably, adapt^ to its matter. 
The steps, as Gladstone said, are as carefully measured out as 
if we were climbing the hill of the PurgtUiorilb', and each single 
sentence has been well compared to ‘a well-considered move in 
diesa’ From another point of view, we may again adopt Hie 
statesman’s quiunt retort to the criticism of Mattiiew Arnold: 

The bomelr fore, open whieh Bntim feeda os, eeimot be m gratifying to the 
jpif fa. Bot it bee been fonnd who l ae ei ne 

t^caqparienee: U leads tg no doetn'a UUa; and a pemaal of this *foilara*is 
to be,*a moat valaable exerdae for the mind.* 
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No religioBB book of the eighteenth oraitiuy, save onlj Low’s ' 
Seriotu CaU, had so much influence as the Analogy, and the 
influence of eadi, diffmvnt though they were, has {anved abiding 
in Englith literature as well as English religioa It cune without 
question from the same source. It has been said of Joseph Butler, 
that he was known to be gi^en to religious retirement and to 
reading the biographies of holy persons ; and, though the one was 
a bishop and the other a noqjuror, the words are equally applicaUe 
to William Law^ , * 

The work of Butler is the high watermark of English theology 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The descent from it is 
almost abrupt. Two names only remain to be specially noticed 
before we pass to a new period — ^those of Thomas Herring and 
Thomas Seeker, both archbishops of Canterbury, who were bom in 
the same year 1693, and died, the former in 1757, the latter in 1768. 
Ardibidiop Herring was a complete contrast to the leading prelates 
of his day. His sermons at Lincoln’s inn gave him fome, and he 
passed, in a career of unemotional benevolence, imm the deanery 
of Rochester to the sees of Bangor, York and Canterbury. He 
did not contend with deists or Arians, and the Athanasian con- 
troversy had for him no charms. He was prepared to revise the 
Prayer-Book and the Articles, and to exchange pulpits with 
dissentera. He befriended the Jews, and Hume tells us, in his 
Essays, that the archbudiop praised him for his History. He 
raised a large sum for the government during the '46. But his 
literary work, save his rather pleasing letters, is uninteresting 
and ineffective. His successor at York and Canterbury, Matthew 
Skelton, was little thought of and soon forgotten. But with 
Thomas Seeker, bishop in turn of Bristol and of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Canterbury for ten years, from 1758, we reach a 
higher grade. Like Butler, with whom he had been at school, alhd 
like not a few iq the list of English primates, he was not till man- 
hood converted to the English church, and, to the delicate taste of 
Horace Walpole, he seemed to retain to the last something of the 
'tone of fiuiatici^’ which had belonged to his early training> 
Yet the beginning of methodism fllled him with alarm : what- 
ever he may have shown of ^fisuiaticism,’ he was certainly no 
'enthmnast* On his sermons, which, with his Leetwres on the 
Cfkmreh Oaitet^ism, sreto his chief wor^ the opinion of his 

* 01, M to Bntlet’s Fifteen Sernume uid AnaJogy, tgite, roiL a, jtp. SOS 1* Af 
to Law, Me ibid. ebnp. xn, * 
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^eontemporaries, for once, wy foirly rqiresMBto what woidd be 
thought today. Hurd, the fovourite bishop Qetnge III,said that 
they had *a certain condliatory calmness^ propriety, and decency 

language, with no extraordinary ivat^ of thoo^t> rigour of 
aratiment, or beauty of expression.’ And CSiristopher Pitt, whra, 
in The Art of PreatMng, he adrisee young preachers, describes 
the impression made by tiie archbishop, in words that no doubt 
sum up his merits : 

•Speak, look, and moTo with dlirnity and eaae 
Like milled Beoker, yen’ll be snre to please. 

Seeker, however, did not wear a mitre — he only wore a wig, and 
the literary style in which he excelled has passed away with his 
headgear. It was the methodist movement which swept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the new influence which passed over English 
religion had its effect, gradual and much contested, upon English 
literature also. The age of Wesley and Whitefield introduced what 
may be called a new romanticism in religion, just as the Lake 
school, half a century later, may be said to have destroyed the 
classic tradition of the^older poetry. A word is needed as to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology. 

The methodist movement was a reaction against the calmness 
with which English theologians had accepted, and suppressed, 
many of the vital elements of the Christian creed. Divinity is the 
most progressive of the sciences, and no literature becomes so 
rapidly out of date as theology — ^all but the highest Admirably 
straightforward though much of the arriting of English divines in 
the early eighteenth century was, it had fewer of the elements of 
permanence than any of the systems that had preceded it; to 
appropriate words of Johnson, it had not sufficient vitality to 
pr^rve it from putrefaction. A new theology, or, at least, a 
revival of the old, was needed, which should Imup its appeal on 
tbe verities of the Christian life. The ypung Oxford students who 
founded methodism were, above all things, anxious to rule their 
daily doings by the standard, ascetic and devotional, of the English 
church. It has been, in recent years, generally believed that the 
tendmicy of the movement was from the first towards separation. 
This is hardly true. In practiee, no doubts much that Wesley did 
tended to sepuatism; but, in theory, never. The movement 
whkh now bears his name was at firsts distinctly, a churdi move- 
molt, owing its impetiA to long ne^^ected doctrines of the churi^; 
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and Wed^s own fint direction of Ufe came from Jwemy Tajdoist* 
The etory of the moTement, during the period now nndw aorr^, 
may be briefly tokL John Wesley, son of the rector of l^morth, 
went to Charterhouse in 1713 and to Christ Church in 1730, and 
became a fellow of Lincoln college in 1736. The society founded, 
Tory soon after, hgr his brother Charles, a student of Christ Chun^ 
was composed of a few pious young men who desired to live by 
the dmrch’s rules of festing, almsgiving and prayer, and received 
the holy communion weekly. Southey, writing nearty i century 
later, thought that ‘such conduct would at any time have attracted 
.observation in an English university.’ Unpopular, these beginnings 
certainly were, but it was not long before they passed beyond the 
petty criticisms of Oxford. John Wesley joined this ‘Holy Club’ 
on his return to college in 1730, and he remained at Oxford for 
some years, actively engaged in works of piety. 

Among the earlier members of the society were two destined 
for great public feme. The first was George Whitefield, perhaps 
the greatest popular orator of the eighteenth century. He 
had traced in himself, he tells, from cradle to manhood, nothing 
but ‘a fitness to be damned’; but the fiery enthusfesm of 
his nature seems always to have been turned toward the light, 
and, from his entrance into the methodist company, he became 
a devoted worker and preacher. John Wesley went to America 
in 1736, Charles in 1736, Whitefield in 1738. The freedom 
of missionary work rendered each of them disposed to new 
religious infiuences, and John Wesley and Gfeorge Whitefield 
gradually drifted apart from each other and from the accepted 
theology of the English church. Wesley was greatly infiuenced 
by the Moravians and especially by their very attractive apostle 
count Zinzendorf, Whitefield by the Calvinism which seemed to 
be dying a natural death in the church of England till his influence 
revived it. Wesley ^ted his conversion from 34 May 1768 ; knd, 
soon afterwards, he b^;an his wonderful journeys, which lasted 
almost to his deatL During the half-century, he preached forty 
thousand sermons, and travelled (it is said) a quarter of a million 
of miles. His brother Charles equalled him in devotion, if not 
in tirdess health, and Whitefield in enthusiasm. In 1740, Wesley 
severed his connection with the Moravians, and, in 174% the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield became distinguished as Calvinistic methodists. 
In 1764, the separation between the two methodist bodies became 
permanent, and, from tiiat time, perhaps, it may be correct tadate 
tile rareation, firom tiie ortyinal movement of a newly twgaaisad 
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fliiMMut l%oagh Wedey himself pusk»ittfed|y deshwd, to the end, 
to bdong to die dinrdi his bapthmi and wdinaticm and 
▼igorondy denonnoed all who s^Mra^ ftmn it, in 1784 (whmi 
his brother CSiarles, who deeply regretted the act, thou^^t him to 
be in his dotage) he ordained ministers, and, from tibat mommit^ the 
s^Mration was complete. Whitefield, who was the founder of the 
Oalrinistic methodists, Lady Huntingdon’s connection, died in 
1770. At that date, it may be well to condnde our brief surrey. 
The pro&iQent names which belong especially to this earlior 
period, when what came to be called evangeUcalism was hardly 
distinguidiable from methodism, are those of the two Wedeys, 
Whitefield, Hervey, Toplady and Fletcher of Madeley. The in- 
fluence of Newton, Venn, Romaine and others, more definitely 
evangelical than methodist, belongs chiefly to a later period. 

Whitefield was not a man of letters, but an orator. His literary 
work is negligible, though not uninteresting ; but it marks more 
decisively than that of any of his contemporaries the earliest 
reaction against the commonsense religious writing of the ag& 
Whitefield wrote plain English, the vernacular of his day, with a 
touch of the university added, just as Latimer did two hundred 
years before. But he was not nearly so great a writer as was the 
reformer, probably because of his being a Cbu’ greater preacher. 
To quote from his sermons or his controversial urritings would be 
useless : he began a venture rather than led a schooL And not 
all his friends followed his style. 

The first to be mentioned after Whitefield was almost a com- 
plete contrast to him. There can be no doubt that the most 
popular writer among those who were influenced by the earlier 
stages of the methodist movement was James Hervey, who was at 
Lincoln college, Oxford, as an undergraduate when John Wesley 
waif a fdlow and, after serving in Cornwall, *became rector of two 
parishes, not adjoining each other, Collingtree and .Weston Favell, 
in Northamptonshire. He was a moqt exceUent man and an 
exemplary parish priest, but he escaped controversy as little as did 
any other of the evangelical company. His dis|[iutes with Wesley 
are of no importance in literary history, and his curious dialogues, 
cm his &vourite doctrine of 'imputed righteousness’ and other 
(q^dnions which he extracted from tiie Gkispels, entitled Thennm 
omd Aapeuia, have kmg ceased to interest even Ihe most asndnons 
stndent But his Meditations Among tAe Tombs, Btfieetions on 
a FhouMT-gturdon saiA^OontemjdaHons on the Night, which met 
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witb extraoidinaiy soocesB in their day, fllustirate^oet 
the fentastic and affected style which the most sincere witters of 
the time, save the robust John Wesley himj^ lf^ seemc^.^to assume 
with their ^pulpit manner/ till it became a second nature to tiiem. 
A passage from Hervey's Oantemplabians on the Night may be 
quoted here, since it would be diflBicult to find a more striking 
example of the descent of popular taste in the dark^t period of 
English letters. The thoughts might be found in Jeremy Taylor ; 
but how different is the pompous and posturing perfonn&ce with 
which Hervey seeks to impress the reader from the plangent 
feeling which inspires Taylor even in his richest and most gorgeous 
prose I In Hervey, the ideas are impoverished and the exp^jcssion 
is at once affected and commonplace. 

We need not go down to the ohamel house, nor osrry onr search into the 
repodtories of the dead, in order to find memorials of onr impending doom. 
A mnltitude of these remembranoers are placed in all onr paths, and point the 
heedless passengers to their long home. 1 can hardly enter a oonsiderable 
town bnt I meet a fhneral procession, or the monmers going abont the streets. 
The hatchment snspended on the wall, or the crape streaming in the air, are 
silent intimations that both rich and poor have been emptying their honses, 
and replenishing their sepnlohres. I can scarse join in any conversation, bnt 
mention is made of some that are given over by the physician, and hovering 
on the confines of eternity; of others that have just dropt their clay among 
weeping friends, and are gone to appear before the Ju^ of all the earth. 
There’s not a newspaper comes to my hand, but, amidst all its entertaining 
narrations, reads several serious lectures of mortality. What else are the 
repeated accounts—of age, worn out by slow-consuinuig dc^esses— of youth, 
dashed to pieces by some sudden stroke of oasualty-~of patriots, exchanging 
their seats in the senate for a lodging in the tomb--of misers, redgning their 
breath, and (0 relentless destiny!) leaving their very riches for others! Even 
the veMoals of our amusement are registers of the deceased! and the voice of 
Fame seldom sounds but in concert with the knell! ' 

From this, the transition to John William Fletcher is agree- 
abla He is one of the examples, more common in the seven- 
teenth, than in the eighteenth, century, of the attractiwe poferer 
of the English* church, its system and its theology, for he was 
bom in Switzerland (hii^ name was de La Flechhre); but he 
became a priest of the English church and gave his life to the 
work of an English village. His anti-Calvinist views severed him 
from Lady Huntingdon’s connection, with which, for a time, he was 
associated as superintendent of her training college at Trevecca, 
but endeared him the more to Wesley, who preached his funend 
scfi!mon from the text ^Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upr^cht, for the end of that man is peace.’ Never was there a 
controversialist more honest or more geiitle. Hhe titie of his 
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^Sdohu and Hmuttm ReeomeUed; or am BqwA(^toekto Pharr 
MMM <Mtd AMmonUanism, whi^ indadea parte i and n of 
Ser^ftur€9&)ale$ to weigh the gold qfOoepet troth, amd to hakmee 
a nmiltUude of oppoeUe Seriptaree, gives a mislea^ng idea die 
wit and duurm of its contente. Fletch«r writes graoaftilly uid 
tmdifnlly. He has the tendency to gloom in which Hervey 
revelled; but he does not parade it He has a wholesome 
detestation of his opponent’s CMvinism ; but it leads him, not to 
sound fldid fiiry, but to placid and conciliatory aigummit ^uthey 
well sunuuM up the character of Fletcher’s writing when he 
that 

his ti^nts were of the quiok mercurial kind; his fancy was always active, and 
he misrht have held no inconsiderable rank, both as a humourous and as mi 
empassioned writer, if he had not confined himself wholly to devotional 
snbjeotSi 

He was the St Francis of early methodism, and it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to be told tliat, one day, he took 
a robin for his text. If other leaders of the movement were 
stem, his was always the voice of tenderness and charity. By 
way of contrast, we may, like Southey, take the vehement denun- 
ciations of Augustus Toplady, who deserves to be remembered 
for the immortal hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ while his The Historic 
Proof of the Doctrincd Calvinism of the Church of Englamd best 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote with coarse vigour, smart- 
ness and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the preciousness 
of Hervey and to the calm of Fletcher. His quarrel with John 
Wesley, which fmm theological became personal, makes curious 

' reading today. Wesley declared that Toplady’s doctrine might 
be summed up thus — 

One in twenty of mHildnd ia elected; nineteen Jn twenty are reprobated. 
ThJnleobsliall be saved, do what they will; the reprobate shall be damned, do 
what they can. Beader, believe this, or be damned. ^ 

Toplady replied by accusing his critic oT satanic guilt and shame- 
lessness in thus describing his opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Martin Marprelate, with An Old Pox tarred amd 
fioHured and suchlike pamphlets. Wesley, he declared, was an 
Armininn, whidi meant that he had 

an equal pwtion of gross Headienism, Pe l a gia i tism , Mah omef a niem , Popeey, 
Iff— aJiiMJsm, Banterism and Andnomianiiim, enlled, dried, and pnberised, 
and mfauried witii as nmdfpaipaUe Atheism as yon san serape togeUisv. 
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lilOTUy squabbles do not lose thqir Utteniess wheo tiiey become 
tbeologioal. 

Of John Wesley himself, as a writer, it need only be said that 
he was, with tbe pen as with the tongue, a master of direct Tgngliah 
and simple sixength. Southey chose a passage in which he 
summed up his chief answer to the Calrinists, as ‘the most re- 
markable and powerM in all his works ’ to illustrate his the<dogy. 
It, also, illustrates his style. A few sentences will suflBceito show 
tbe kind of writer he waa His manner is eminently that of an 
orator. The sentences are short, the points clear, the assertion 
indsiTe, the repetition empha,tic: ‘Here I fix my fort’ — it 
mean what it will it cannot mean that’ — ‘Hold I what wiU you 
prove by Scripture? That God is worse than the devil ? It can- 
not be.’ Here we have the fiuniliar trick of the special pleader. 
He asks his opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behalf, 
and then knocks him on the head for it. This manner has the 
appearance of logic; but, often, a follacy lurks behind. As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he is, he is smart, direct, de^ly serious 
and utterly uncompromising. 

But Wesley is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and his work as an evangelist His JottmcU has all the charm of 
a pious Pepys, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through it closely into the writer’s 
heart, as in the curious account of his love for Grace Miuray^ 
In pathos and descriptive power, its simple narrative riiows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman : the word is not sought for, it 
comes naturally, and, one feels, is inevitable. Whether one r^ds 
the Savannah journal, with its marvellous record of faith, incon- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the long years 
of laborious ministry, one meets the same straight-forward, clear- 
eyed observer, enthralled by the Divine vision which he ^w and 
tried to make koown among men, yet full of humour and observant, 
to the very minutest detaij, of everything that concerns the daily 
life of mankin d. When he scolded or denounced, he thought that 
he was showing ‘that childlike openness, frankness, and plainness 
of speech manifest to all in the Apostles and first ChristimiB.’ He 
had no doubt of himself, nor any of God’s constant guidance and 
protection. This gives to his everyday life, in all its realism, a 
touch of romance, which shines through the stupendous record 
of what he did and said. In the Journal, we see how English 
* 8m Lager, A.ngaatin, John Wettey’o LoH Love (Ul(9> 
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•divinity was breaking firom tbe tranunels of its literary con- 
vention, uid tiie deliverer was John Wesley. If we judge the 
Journal with the life which it lays bare, it is one of the great 
books of the world. 

No one would call John Wesley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, such as Hervey’s, of literature which was not spiritual 
He read Prior, and Home (of Douglas fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne : he delighted to quote tlic classica But 
he had not the taste for ‘style’ which was boni in his brother 
Charles. John was no poet ; but Charles, among his six thousand 
hymns, has left some verses that will never die. In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodism was not entirely apart from the 
literature of its day. lie reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, especially, perhaps, of Shenstone, for whose 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety. He can 
be virile, felicitous, vivid ; if his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feeling which frequently brings him within the ranks 
of tlie poets. Though he might feel strange in the company of 
Crasliaw or George Herbert, of Newman or Keble, Cliristina 
Rossetti would take him by the hand. In English literature, so 
long as the hymns of Charles, and the Journal of John, Wesley 
are read, methodism will continue to hold an honoured place. 


B. l/x. ch.*xv. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE LITERATURE OF DISSENT 
1660—1760 

Thb narrowness of intellectual life and sterility of spiritual 
life which fell upon the dissenting churches after the exclusion of 
1662 were the outcome of a long chain of historical development. 
When dissent succumbed, yielding itself, body and soul, to the 
dehumanising genius of Calvin, it entered upon two— indeed, nearer 
three — centuries of wandering in a stony wilderness. During its 
birthtime in the middle and latter part of the sixteenth century, 
during the period of its trial in the early seventeenth century and 
during the short span of its chequered and flickering triumph 
under the commonwealth, the main concern and preoccupation of 
dissent was with the mere question of church membership. The 
arid discusrions on church polity centred in this idea ; the stUl 
more arid discussions on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
dmnand for a standard of the church member’s doctrinal purity, 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to the sacrament — the 
winding of the wooden sword of excommunication. 'The rock 
upon which this inveterate purpose split was not so much Erastian- 
ism as the national consciousness of the English race itflelf ; and 
when, as the logical result of a century of historical development, 
dissent was driven out in 1662, it was pitting itself not so much 
against the church of England as against this English national con- 
sdonsness. Iliroughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
and nearly through the whole of the eighteenth century, dissmit 
remained true to the cramped and narrow basis on which it had 
been reared. If the church of England was sunk in lethargy, 
dissent was sunk in puny congregational and individual selfishness. 
Of any true missionary sense, of any conception of humaiflty as 
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• apart from rdigioiu syrtem, diment was eTen nmre dendd — 
because more deliberately devoid*— ‘than was the estaUished 
church. With tiie one noUe exception of Wtili p Doddridge 
. (and, possibly, a gmieration earlier, of Richard Davis of BothwellX 
it was not until the misrionary fervour, the wide and intense 
hnmamty, of the methodist movement had revivified the churdi, 
that it, also, and in the last instance, revivified dissent. From 
that moment— towards quite the close of the eighteenth century, 
and WitV gathering force in the ninetemith — dissent h«M« deserted 
its historical basis of dogma and polity, has ceased to war with 
the national consciousness, and has taken up the burden of 
Cihrist 

This main aspect of the historical evolution of dissent will be 
found mirrored in its literature. But there are two other aspects 
of that evolution which, also, demand attention, and these are 
aspects which found relatively mudi greater expression in that 
literature. The free churches claim the credit of the assertion 
of the principle of toleration. Historically, the claim is untenable, 
for, during its transient triumph under the commonwealth, dissent 
was intolerant and pei|ecuting, or tried to be. The enunciation 
of the principle came frem laymen, and from those sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthroned presbyterian wished to persecute. 
Dissent was converted to the principle only by itself passing under 
the fiery sword ; and, when, in the eighteenth century, it became 
the mouthpiece of the demand for toleration, it was such merely 
as asserting for itself a principle, and claiming for itself the pro- 
tection and benefit of that principle, which was in the air, and 
whidi grew organically with the seif-consciousness of the nation. 
But, in so far as they put forth these claims, the free churches 
gave birth to a considerable literature, which, though controversial 
in purpose, is not the less of account in auy record of English 
eighteenth century literature at large. 

Secondly — and this is most important of all — the process of dis- 
int^ration, which, after 1662, overtook all three dissenting bodies 
— presbytmrians, congregationalists and baptists^— alike loosened 
the bands of doctrinal narrowneea One and all, they took the path 
which led through Arianism to unitarianism. To tell the story 
that development is to recount not merely the general history of 
the three bodies themselves, but, also, the particular history a 
very large proportion of the individual congregations no min al ly 
composing those bodies. Such a survey would, of course, be 
out of place here. Bid; the literature which grew out of that 
■ » 24—2 
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development is of the greatest importance on a higher plane, as * 
literature pure and simple, as a contribution to Human thought, 
as well as on the lower plane of mere theological controversy. 

Professedly, the three denominations 'of protestant dissenters 
are the presbyterians, the congregationalists and the baptists. 
But, as a matter of fact, after the secession of 1662, these terms 
— or the churches tiiey profess to designate— -are in a state of 
incessant flux ; mid it is dangerous to use the names in a general 
sense as applicable to three bodies with defined boun^nea’ The 
Presbyterian diurches became, perforce, congregatiomd; some of 
the congregational churches became, of choice, baptist, or vice 
versa; and all three types took on Arianism as a garb. Accord- 
ing to the particular bias or intellectual momentum of a particular 
pastor, a congregation might pass from one extreme limit to the 
other. In dealing, therefore, with the mere personal side of dis- 
senting literature, we shall find it unsafe and diflScult to employ 
the ordinary terminology of dissent. 

Although a theological literature of a certain sort, originating 
in separation and directed against secular rule in spiritual things, 
was in existence even before the period ^der present considera- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the ultimate basis of the 
conception of toleration rested on the unadulterated Erastianism 
of the English reformation settlement. Such a literature S on the 
one side, and, equally, Jeremy Taylor’s Lib&rty of Prophesying 
(1646), on the other, alike betray their genesis by their birth- 
time. Those who were not tolerated pleaded for toleration ; and 
from this necessity sprang the bare assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Their advocacy, therefore, has not the 
value in the history of human thought wWh the pure and naked 
assertion of the principle possesses in the mouth of Henry Robinson, 
merdiant and economist, of Hobbes of Milton or of Locked But 
the final achievement of the pure principle of tolerationiandtroe- 
dom of conscience came neither from the theologian nor fi'om the 
philosopher. It came ftom the social secular sense of the race, 
and fought its jray to victoiy through the mere mechanism and 
clash of church and state politics. And, so ftur as the result 
achieved is concerned, the only difference between the enforced, 
if restricted, tolerance established by Cromwell, and the gradually 
won legislative tolerance of eighteenth and nineteenth century 

> For some of the productions belonging to it, see bibliography. 

^ Leviathan, pt iiz, chaps. 41 and 42. ^ * Areopagitica, * 

Letters on Tolerationm 
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disBent, conmste in tiie fikct timt, under Cromwell, the executive 
constrained and led the social sense, while, in later ages, the social 
sense constrained and led the legislature. With the mere political 
history of the principfe we are, however, not concerned, but 
only with the expression which that history found in dissenting 
literature. 

Broadly speaking, the literary battle about the principle of 
tolerati<|p passes through two quite distinct phases in the period 
here nndea review. If we pass by the earlier toleration contro- 
versy in Charles II’s reign, as not possessing any permanent 
importance either in literature or in ecclesiastical history, its first 
real phase covers the episodes of the Toleration act of William Ill’s 
reign, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act. In this 
phase, dissent is on the defensive and concerned merely with vindi- 
cating its claim to civil and religious rights and freedom. In the 
second and later phase, it boldly challenges the very principle of an 
established church, or, as we should say today, raises the question 
of disestablishment. 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of this battle, from the 
point of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
the later phase. For, in the various skirmishes concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dissent was paltering 
and opportunist. In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of such exponents of the secular 
or civil sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
Isaac Newton ; and the dissenters, who, because of their hatred of 
Rome, had refused the indulgences of Charles II and James II, were 
content to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689, while, 
as a body, supinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
comprehension scheme of the same year. Only Baxter and Calamy 
and Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
faifure bf that scheme, remaining, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering attitude in the comprehension schemfi of 1667 — 8, as 
well as in the controversy frith Stillingfleet of 1680. And, during 
the interval between the Toleration act and the Schism act, dissent 
showed its mettle and its conception of the pure principle of 
toleration, by intolerantly attacking Sodnianism, as if all the 
intervening years, from the Westminster assembly to the Exeter 
meetings, had gone for nothing 

Out of this limited conception and attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dissent was rudely awakened by a layman. From 
the po^t of .view o/ connstency and principle— of logic and 
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nimdity— Defoe oondemiied die practice of oocanoi^ oraifonnity^ 
Stis completdy imaiiewerable Enquiry into the oeeaeional Con- 
formity qf JHsaentere in Oases of Prqfermemt (1697) drew from 
John Howe a deplorably ill-tempered and futile reply, Some 
Considerations of a Pnfaee to an Enquiry (1701X With Defoe’s 
rqoinder to this in the same year, A Letter to Mr Howe by way 
qf Refiy, the cOOtroTersy temporarily dosed. But, unintentionally, 
Defoe had delivered his friends into the hands of the enen^y. The 
tory reactionaries of Anne’s reign seized with avidity the weapon 
he had forged, and, coupling the subject of dissenting academies 
with tile subject of occasional conformity, delivered a furious 
onslaught on the whole front of dissent The scurrilous mid rabid 
attack on dissent generally, and on dissenting academies in par- 
ticular, which was opened Sacheverell and Samuel Wesley, was 
met, on the one hand, by Defoe’s Shorted, Way with the Dissenters 
(1702)* and, on the other hand, by Samuel Palmer’s Vindication 
(17O6). But, neither matchless sarcasm nor sober logic could 
avail. The theological torrent became a popular tory avalancha 
The publication of Calamy’s Abridgement of the Ufe qf Baxter 
(1702) only added fuel to the fire. It was answered by Olyffie, and, 
again, by Hoadly (in The Reasonableness qf Conformity, 1703), to 
whom Cialamy replied in his Defence of Moderate Nonconformity 
(1703X Other tracts on both sides followed; but the mere 
literary strife was quickly swallowed up in the popular agitation 
about Sadieverell’s case. 

The Hanoverian succession broke the storm; and, with the 
reversal of the Schism act and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
, religious existence and civil freedom of dissent were safe. But the 
paltering and merely opportunist attitude of the leaders of the 
free churches was responsible for the failure to secure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. Accordingly, for the remaiqider 
of our period, dissent went halting, content with the regmUn. donum 
and with a reli^ous tolerance tempered by partial civil disability. 
Samuel Chandler’s History <f Persecution (1736) and The Case 
qf Sebseription (1748) are fairly typical of this attitude. Had 
it not been for the genius of Watts and Towgood, eighteenth cen- 
tury dissent would appear to have exhausted its zeal for freedom 
of conscience in the mere selfish assertion of its own right to 
existence; for, so for as the purely political battle for freedom is 
concerned, it did not achieve any frorther triumph until the dawn 

1 Gf. ante, Yol. xz, chap, x, pi 7. 
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*of the nineteenth oratory. Bnt^ in 1731, a completely new torn 
was given to the oh) oontrorrasy by Isaac Watts’s HumhU a Ut m f d 
UfiMrda the Reowal <i(f Pixutio(d Bdigion among Chrutiamt. In 
this work, and in his htter Euay on CivU Power in Tking$ 
Sarsred, Watts defended the general position of dissenters by aigning 
on lofty groonds against an; civil, estabiidimrat of a natiimftl 
chorch. While thus, in one sense, reverting to the standpoint of 
seventeepth century philosophy. Watts, in another sense, opens a 
new era in* these publicationa They foreshadow the claim of 
dissen t for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish* 
ment. The cause of a national church — of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — ^was taken up by 
William Warburton in his AlUomce between Church and State 
(1736), written from the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, surely, the most utilitarian theory of 
the English church ever produced by a representative churchman ^ 

From the lower ground of mere hand to mouth polemics, 
Watts’s treatises were also answered by John White in his Three 
Letters to a Gentleman Dissenting from, the Church of England — 
letters which, in spite ef the popularity which they eqjoyed with 
the church party, would be otherwise inconsiderable, were it not 
that they gave birth to one of the most enduring monuments of 
the polemics of dissent. White’s Letters were demolished by 
Micayah Towgood, presbyterian minister at Crediton. In TAe 
Diss^ing Gemttemcm's Answer to the Reverend Mr White's 
Letter (1746 — 8), Towgood gave to the world one of the most 
powerful and widely read ^eas for disestablishment that dissent 
ever produced. So far as the literature of dissent on the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, this 
monumental work is the last word spoken in the period here 
treated ; for the activity of the dissenters’ committee of deputies 
(a dissedters’ defence board in the matter of dvil disabilities) 
was entirely legal and secular in its motive apd 'expression*. 

Hie controversial literature of dissent on the sutgects of church 
polity and dogma covers the field of a whole series of snccesrive 
disputes. Although, in these disputes, there is a constant shifting 
of the ground, yet ^e driving impulse, at bottom, is only one oIF 

1 Ab to Warburton, cf. ante, voL a, pp. 296—7. 

* Thia iB ahown, for instanee, by Booh eaaea m the oorporaiion of London v* Sheafe, 
Stieatfield and Bwia (1754—67). Lord Ifanai&eld'B jndg|nent in Hub iaporlani eaae is 
only another proof— if farther proof were needed — ^that freedom wae aehiered not bo 
mneh by diaaent leading the national dvio aenae aa by the national dvie aenae leading 
dMveh and diaaent alike. 
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freedom. At the outset, this freedom is purely ecclesiastical, the* 
irresponsibility of a congeries of churches now, at last, cut asunder 
from the establishment. But it was inevitable that, in the end, 
such ecclesiastical freedom should loosen the bonds of dogmatic 
authorily also, and so pave the way for pure free thought. 
Although the two paths of development often ran side by side, 
and crossed ahd recrossed, yet, historically, the ecclesiastical is 
the precedent and necessary condition of dogmatic freet^pm. By 
ecclesiastical freedom is here meant, not merely that, after the 
ejection of 1662, dissent was, or was to become, free of the yoke 
of the episcopal church, but that, within the limits of dissent itself, 
all bonds of authority had been destroyed In the seventeenth 
century, a presbyterian system which had not the sanction of the 
state behind it was left without any compulsory force at all; and, 
as a system, it instantly fell to pieces. In addition, dissent had in- 
herited from the commonwealth days the heritage of the curse of 
Cain — the internecine warfare of independent and presbyterian. 
In tile later days of the commonwealth, feeble attempts had been 
made to heal that strife, and, when thirty years of later persecution 
had chastened their mood the attempts owere revived with the 
passing of the Toleration act In the so-called ‘happy union,’ 
which was established in London in 1691 by agreement between 
the independent and presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that, 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent 
But the disintegrating force of irresponsibility soon laid low these 
builded hopes. In London, the association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although in the country 
‘the heads of the agreement’ of this union became somewhat 
widely adopted, and were worked out into the scheme of county 
or provincial associations and unions, these lived but a palsied 
and flickering life, and possess little true organic connection ]rith 
modem county unions. * 

Although tile deep underlying causes of this disraption were 
inherent in the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual ezpressioiv which the disintegrating principle took on should 
be one of controversy. The first form which this took was the so- 
called neonomian controversy. In 1690, the sermons of Tobias Crisp, 
a royalist but Calvinistic divine, were republished by his son with 
certain additional matter, to which he had obtained the imprimatwr 
of several London dissenting ministers. The popularity of the 
book revived the spirit of the ultra-Oalvinist section of disseht, at 
a time when Calvininn was losing its hold. To die(& tiie rising 
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^apirit of antinomianism which Crisp’s fiintastio Calvinism en- 
couraged, the Presbyterian ministers of London deputed Daniel 
Williams to reply to the book. His reply, Ooapd Truth Oated 
tmd vindMoted (1692X though moderate and non-partisan in 
tone, and aiming only at the establishment of a via media 
between legalism and antinomianism, merely increased the storm. 
Williams’s own orthodoxy was impeached, charges of neo-nomian- 
ism, of ^rminianism and Socinianism were hurled against him by 
Stephen Lobb and by Isaac Chawney, an independent, in his Neo- 
Nomia/niem Unmasked (1693), and Williams’s D^mce (1693) foiled 
to still the commotion \ In the following year, Williams was pro- 
hibited from preaching his ‘ turn ’ to the united ministers at the 
merchants’ lecture in Pinners’ halL The presbyterians, accord- 
ingly, withdrew and established their own lecture at Salters’ hall, 
leaving the independents in possession of the Pinners’ hall lectures. 
In spite of all attempts at reconciliation, the dispute wrecked the 
‘happy union,’ to which the independents’ self-defence, in their 
History of the Union (1698), and Williams’s own Peace toith 
TrvOi, or an end to Discord (1699) only served as funeral 
el^es. • 

To this controversy succeeded that concerning occasional con- 
formity which has been already mentioned above. But all these 
pale in their significance before the Subscription controversy — ^the 
doctrinal dispute aroused by the spread of Arianism. Under the 
commonwealth, Socinianism (represented by Paul Best and John 
Biddle), SabelUanism (by John Fry), Arianism (by John Knowles, 
Thomas C!ollier and Paul Hobson) and universalism (by Richard 
Coppin, John Reeve and Ludowicke Muggleton), had been alike 
banned and persecuted. The intolerant attitude of both presby- 
terians and independents was continued after the restoration; and 
to this was now added the rigour of the reestablished Tgngliah 
church. * To Richard Baxter, not less than to John Owen or to 
Stillingfleet, the Socinians were on a par with ‘Mohammadans, 
Tories, atheists and papists. But, in «pite of persecution, the 
discrete strands of varying anti-Trinitarian thought remained 
unbroken. Gilbert Cfierke of Northamptonshire, a mathematician 
and, in a sense, a teacher of Whiston, Noval of Tydd St Giles 
near Wisbech, lliomas Firmin (Sabellian), William Penn, Stephen 
Nye (Sabellian), William Freke* (ArianX John Smith, the philo- 
math, of St Augustine’s London (SocinianX Henry Hedworth, the 

* ^ Oalamy, Aeeomt, i. p. 887, where ‘the one eide’ mey be ronghly read m 
independ^ts and *4lbe other aide * aa preab jtedana* 
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difloiide of Biddl^ and ^nUiam Manning, miniator of feaaeniiall ‘ 
(1630 — 1711 ) (independent), form a direct and unlirok^ thoni^ 
irregnlar, chain of anti-l>initarian thought, extending from the 
commonwealth days to those of toleration — ^not to mention the 
more covert bat still demonstrable anti-Trinitarianism of Milton 
and Locke. 

With the passing of the Toleration act of 1689, the leavmi of 
this long train of anti-Trinitarian tiiought made itself strof^ly felt 
It first appeared in the bosom of the church of England itself, in 
the so-called Sodnian controversy. In 1690, Arthur Bury, a 
latitudinarian divine, was deprived of the rectorship of lincoln 
college, Oxford, for publishing his Niiked Crospd. The proceed- 
ings gave rise to a stream of pamphlet literature on both sides. 
In the same year, 1690, John Wallis, Savilian professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford, was involved in a controversy with a succession 
of anonymous Arian and Sodnian writers (among them William 
Jones) by the publication of his Doctrim of the Btesaed Trinity 
briefly Etqpilamed. Simultaneously, Sherlock’s Vi/ndication of 
the Holy <md ever Bleeeed Trinity, although directed against the 
same group of writers, called forth another outburst of pam- 
phleteering from quite another quarter; South leading the attack 
with his Animadvertions upon Dr SherlocBs Vindiccdion. The 
first portion of the anti-Trinitarian literature produced in this 
triangular contest is collected in The Faith, of one God Who 
ie only the Fa/Owr (1691). In the ranks of dissent, the same 
controversy manifested itself in the disputes which wrecked 
the independent and presbyterian ‘happy union’ and, contem- 
poraneously, it appeared in the baptist body. In 1693, Matthew 
Oafl^ baptist minister at Horsham, Sussex, was for a second 
time accused before the ‘Baptist General Assembly’ of denying 
Christ’s divinity; and, when the assembly refused to vote^his 
expulsion, a secession took place, and the rival ‘Baptist^ General 
Association ’ was formed. In the same year, the anti-Trinitarians 
published a Second eoUedion of traete proving the God, and 
Father if our Loerd Jeeue Chriet, the only true God (1693X The 
tenth, and last tract, in this volume was a reply to South’s 
Animadvereione on Sherlock’s Vindication. In the following 
year (1694X the presbyterian John Howe entered the field with 
his Codm omd sober Enquiry directed agmnst the above tract, 
and, to make the fight triangular, Shwlock readied to South and 
Howe together in A D fence of Dr SherlocFs notion of a Trin^ 
in Unity. The anti-lVinitarians’ Third eoUeetion of Trade, which 
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iMlowed immec^tely, was a r^y at once to Howe^ on the one 
hand, and to SheriodE, on the othwr. 

This first IVinitarian or so-called Socinian cmitroTeray, practi- 
cally, came to an end in 1708. It received its deathblow, in 1698, 
by the act for the more effiactnal suppression of blasphemy and 
profimeness, which remuned on the t^tute book till 1813. With 
the exertion of John Smith’s Detigned End to the Soemian 
Controvegaif (1696), the whole of the anti-Trinitarian oontribntiions 
to it had been anonymons (both Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are 
supposed to have contributed under the cover of this anonymity); 
and, with the exception of Howe, no representatives of the professed 
dissenting denominations had joined in the fiay. It is therefore to 
be r^iarded, primarily, as a church of England controversy, in 
which the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by a 
triangular and virtually confiicting defence: Sherlock verms South 
versus lillotson and Burnet, and all four versus the enemy. The 
a^ptation which the controversy produced among the dissenters 
was mainly refiex, and is apparent more in their domestic quarrels, 
noted above, than in their published literature. But, dispropor- 
tionately small as was the dissenting share of the combatants in 
mere point of literature, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following years showed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in the life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
Emlyn, a presbyterian, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, for 
publishing his HunMe Enquiry into the Scripture aocoumt qf 
Jesus Christ, attributed his own Arianism to Sherlock’s Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

But the Arian controversy, properly so-called, does not owe 
anything to Emlyn. It was, rather, opened by William Whiston s 
Historuxd Preface (1710), prefixed to his Primitive Christianity 
(171 j),andSamuelClarke’8-8mj?«iwc Doctrine of the Trinity (1712). 
AlthougW, however, Whiston finally joined the general baptists and 
claimed to have infiuenced Peirce of Exeter, the jmiJortanoe of this 
second controversy is, so far as dissent is oonceraed, rather practic^ 
or constitutional than literary. Among the dissenters, it assumed 
a parUculm-ly accentuated form of the subscription controversy. 
In 1717, James Peirce and Joseph Hallett, presbyterian ministers 
of Exeter, were taken to task locaUy for Arianism. In the Exeter 
assembly of May 1719, an attempt to enforce sub^ption to the 
first of the thirty-nine articles brought about a split In the saiM 
year,»the matter came .before the committee of dyitto 
tile threb denominations of protested dis^ters at Salters hall 
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meeting-house? London — ^tiie so-called Salters’ haU synod. Here,* 
the question of subscription followed a clean-cut line of cleavage. 
The congregationalists, in the main, under the lead of Thomas 
Bradbury, insisted on subscription; the presbyterians, in the main, 
under the lead of John Barrington Shute, afterwards viscount 
Barrington, resisted the proposal as an unnecessary imposi- 
tion of a creed. As a result, the whole body of dissent was 
divided into three parties — non-subscribers, subscri^rs and 
neutrals. The minority of subscribers, being defeated, withdrew 
from the synod and formed a distinct meeting under Bradbury, 
while the majority of non-subscribers despatched a letter of 
advice to Exeter, which, by virtue of its statement of reasons 
for non-subscribing, is regarded by Unitarians as their charter 
of dogmatic fi^edom. The mere momentary controversy con- 
cerning these synod proceedings gave birth to more than seventy 
pamphlets. 

It is claimed by presbyterian writers that there was no avowed 
heterodoxy among the London ministers for half a generation after 
Salters’ haU. This means little more than that the great luminaries 
of dissent of the era following on the T<4eration act had pass^ 
away, and that, between 1720 and 1740, no successors had arisen 
worthy of the memory of those giants— outside, that is to say, 
of the world of academic teaching. But, underneath the surface 
deadness and mental lethargy of this later period, the leaven of 
anti-Trinitarian thought continued incessantly at work, and, when 
the interim of quiescence bad ended, it was found to have been 
merely a phase of growth, an intermediate stage between the 
Aiianism of 1720 and the later unitarianism. In matter of 
literature, the intermediate phase was distinguished by the writings 
of John Taylor of Norwich, a professed presbyterian (Defence of 
the Common rights of Chrisliam, 1737; The Scripture doctrine 
of Original Sin, 1740), and of Samuel Bourn (Address to Protes- 
tant Dimenters, 1737). 

In itself, the literary importance of this period of nonconformist 
history is not great, save and in so for as it marks the stepping- 
stone to the latest phase of the development of Unitarian thought 
— ^that phase, namely, which is distinguished by the names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Richard Price, Josejfo Priestley and lleophilus 
Lindsey — a movement which lies outside the scope of the present 
chapter^ 

It is not to be supposed that the evolution of a distinotively 

^ As to Price and Priestly of. chap, zxy, pp. 844 — 6, canto. 4 
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punitariaii church was the sole outcome of the tnun fif development 
which has been 'briefly sketched abova The sections of diswnt — 
. in all its three denominations — ^which stood aloof from the dis- 
tinctively Unitarian development, yet remained profoundly affected 
by tile spirit of it. The presbyterian, independent and baptist 
churches alike showed, in their loose internal organisations, the 
disinte^nting force of the Unitarian movement Both in individual 
congregations and in the loose and feeble associations, the spiri- 
tuality of dissent, which had been its glory and motive force in the 
seventeenth century, had sunk into atrophy ; and, had it not been 
for the reviving influence of methodism, all three denominations 
would probably, at the close of the eighteenth century, have ofiered 
a melancholy spectacle. The intellectual gain to English thought 
generally, quite apart from dissenting theology in particular, was 
incalculable ; but the spiritual loss was none the less to be deplored. 

In emphasising, however, the free tiiought side, or effect of the 
Unitarian movement within dissent, it is not to be understood 
that this was a free thought movement in the sense of twentieth 
century science or philosophy. The eighteenth century Unitarian 
movement was, in the main, theological, not rationalistic. If any 
comparison were called for, it should rather be with the spread 
of Arminianism in the English church in the seventeenth century. 
Both movements had for their motive springs one impulse, that is 
to say, a protest against Calvinism, and, when dissent, by means of 
Unitarian thought, had thrown off the fetters of that Calvinism, it 
remained, on the whole, during the period here surveyed, quiescent 
and content. And, as a result, when the deistic controversy, a 
purely rationalistic movement, engaged the English church and 
English thought in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
leading exponents of dissent, whether orthodox or Arian, are to be 
found on the conservative side. James Foster, baptist minister of 
the'Barbican chapel, and Nathaniel Lardner, then presbyterian 
minister in Poor Jewry lane, the accomplished presbyterians 
William Harris, Joseph Hallett, Isaac Watte and Philip Dod- 
dridge — all these dissenting writers* contributed not less power- 
fully, if less sensationally and attractively, to the’rout of tiie deists 
than did Butler and Berkeley themselves. 

Finally, outside and apart from the field of pure thought, 
eighteenth century England owes a heavy debt to dissent for its 
educational system, to which reference has already been made in 

* ^or a list of nonconfopnist ooDtributions to the deistic oontroversj, and of 
works of ^ther noi^oonformist writers, see bibliography. 
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an earlier yolijaie^ bat whieh seems to deserre finther notice her» 
in its connection with the influence of nonconformity upon 
literature. Although the presbyterians had but one or two free 
schools (public charity schools) in London before 1714, mid, 
although the baptists and independents joined forces in that and 
Ae succeeding year to establitii a similar iiee sdiool at Horsley- 
down (subsequently the Mase Pond schoolX tiie academy systmn 
of the dissenters, in the main, had reference only to tiie piivate 
and domestic problem of the supply of educated ministers for 
their respective denominations. Accordingly, each one of the more 
widely recognised academies, daring some period of its generally 
chequered and brief career, takes on a denominational colour. As 
a system, these academies date entirely from the era of tiie 
Toleration act Prior to that date, dissenting ministers engaged in 
education acted as private tutors in fiunilies or contented tiiem- 
selves with opening small private schools in their own houses. 
After the Toleration act however, individual ministers started 
private schools of their own of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain the number or, in many instances, the circumstances 
of origin and growth. Where the minister was a man of learning 
and power, these schools endured for a generation and sometimes 
Itmger, and linked their names with the history of dissent through 
the personality alike of pupils and of tutors. And it is herein that 
they claim special recognition ; for, in their totality, they present 
a brilliant galaxy of talent in fields of learning for removed 
firom mere theological studies. Such a result could not have 
been achieved, had it not been for the powerful solvent of 
intellectual freedom which the Unitarian movement brought in 
its train. Few of the academies, whatever their denominational 
colour at the outset, escaped contact with it, and those of them 
which assimilated the influence most freely produced great tutors 
and scholars. In this matter, the acmlemies trod the Auiie 
historical patlt as that followed by the individual dissenting 
churches. Their dntelle^ual activity biased so fiercely that it 
tended to bum up the spiritual life; and herein lies tiie secret at 
once of their fiiht success, their chequered and bickering career 
and, in most cases, their ultimate atrophy. 

The attitude of the church of England towards these academies 
has already been detaUed*. But the fear which the establishment 

1 See ante, toI. xx, ehap. vr, 

^ See ante, vol. ix, pp. 894 — 6. A reference might have been added to the later 
important and illaminating case of the strife between phanoellor Beynolds an^ Philip 
Doddridge oonoeming the academy of Northampton. ^ | 
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•entertiuoed that these academies would starve the universities 
proved baselesa In their early days, indeed, tiiey attracted a lay 
dimtda as well as candidates for the ministry. But, the bent 
>> towards nn itarianism which |wovided the intellectual stimulus to 
tutors and ministerial candidates firightened off the layman, and 
effectually prevented the dissenting academies from leaving the 
deep mark on the English race and on the English educatiomti 
system that might have been expected from the individual talent 
and prestige of their tutors ^ 

Whatever the theological basis of the three denominations of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there is one general field of 
literary activity which they cultivated in common — ^tiiat of hymn- 
writing and religious poetry. A list of their chief contributors to 
this branch of literature will be found elsewhere*. But, apart 
from this phase, in so fur as the devotional literature of dissent 
is merely devotional, whether it be ‘practical’ or ‘theological,’ 
it does not enter into the wider subject of English literature as 
such. All the same, there are certain outstimdiug products of 
this portion of the writings of dissent (Baxter’s ScmtU’ Everkuitmg 
Rut, 1650; Doddridge’s Rise and Progrus of Religum in Ote 
Soul, 1746) which, by* their mere literary, as well as spiritual, 
quality, challenge a place in the annals of our literature by the 
side of the masterpieces of Bunyan and Milton. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the course of the history of dissent, from 1660 
to 1760, militated against the production of purely devotional 
literature. The race of giants who had seen the great common- 
wealth days, and who went out in 1662, were mainly preachers. 
The succeeding generation, likewise one of giants, was occupied 
with dogmatic wrangles, practical questions of church organisa- 
tion, or actual political dealings with the state. From 1720 to 
1740, there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual dead- 
nesp; aqjl, when this partially came to an end with the advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual impress is from without, from method- 
ism, rather tiian from within, from the inherent spirituality of 
dissmit itself During this period, therefore, English nonconformity 
rather looks forward, as anticipating that later general revival of 
the national religious life which was bom of methodism, than 
badcward to that stem spirituality of Calvinistic dissent which 
had pnritanised the great revolution. 

^ For a list of some of the chief of these academies, in the period under Burrej, see 
appendix to the present chapter. 

* SSe bibliography. ^ 
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List of Nonconformist Academies (1680— 17 (W) 

Within the period here treated, the following are some of the chief of 
these academies. The publication in the Calendar of State Papers Domes* 
tic^ 1672-3, and in G. L. Turner’s Original Records^ 2 toIs., 1911, of the whole 
series of dissenters’ licences, has revealed the astonii^infir extent to which the 
ejected ministers applied themselves to the work of teachinfir. This material 
still needs to be worked up, and it is obviously impossible to quote the iicenees 
here. The followinfif list, therefore, contains only such academies as are re- 
ferred to in sources other than, or extraneous to, the Entry Book of lieenoes— 
in other words, in the gfeneral sources of the history of dissent. The classi- 
floation amon^f the three denominations must be taken as very loose and 
uncertain, except in certain wellknown cases. It need only be added that 
many of the tutors briefly mentioned here were men of srireat intellectual 
power, who had held hi^fh academic positionB un&er the commonwealth. 

Independent academies 

Exeter a.' (Opened by Josexih Halletib, sen., who was orthodox. Under 
his son, who was an avowed Arian, the a. became a nursery of Arian- 
ism. It dwindled away aft^r his death and was reopened in 1760 by 
Hiciujah Towfifood.) 

Hoorfields (Tenter alley) a. (Started by the independent fund, about 1700, 
under Isaac Chauncey. After 1712, under Dr Bidufeley and John 
Eames, F.B.S., friend of Sir Isaac Newton, to whom succeeded 
Dr David Jenninffs and Dr Morton Savage, 1744.) 

King’s Head society a. (Started in 1732 by the King’s Head society, as a 
protest against the freedom of thought prevailing in the fund a. It 
was at first under Samuel Parsons, and from 1735 under Abraham 
Taylor, and then John Hqbbard and Zephaniah Marryat ; after several 
changes of place, it settled at Homerton in 1772.) * 

Kibworth a.* (Start^ by John Jennings, 1715-22, with the help of the 
Coward truftees. ^his school was continued at Northampton by 
Philip Doddridge with the help of William Coward, 1729-51. It re- 
moved to 'Daventry, and after 1751 became Arian in tone, under 
Dr Caleb Adiworth, tutor of Joseph Priestley. Dissolved 1798.)^ 

Dr David Jennings’ private a. in Well Close square. (After his death in 
1762, it changed its theological character under Dr Samuel Horton 
Savage, Dr Andrew Kippis and Dr Abraham Lees and was moved to 
Hoxton, becoming Arian. Dissolved 1785, and succeeded by a fresh 
orthodoxn. .there.) 

Ottery a. (Started under John Lavington in 1752 by the joint en^earour 
of the fund board and the King’s Headfsociety.) 
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^ Heokmondinke a.^ (Started in 1756t as anti-Sodlniaii in diaraeter, by the 
Education society of the Northern coanties— or rather of the West 
ridinff of iforkshire. At first under James Scott, Timothy Priestley 
(the brother of Dr Joseph Priestley), and Thnothy WaldcffraTe. It 
is today represented by the Yorkshire United college, Bradford.) 

Warrington a. (Started in 1757 on the extinction of an a. at Kendal. It 
was from the outset frankly rationalistic in purpose, being promoted by 
‘ rational ’ dissenters on their own principles under Dr John Taylor of 
Norwich. John Seddou of Warrington provided it with a * rational’ 
liturgy. Among its tutors were Dr J. Aikin, Gilbert Wakefield, J oseph 
Priestley, and Dr Enfield— all Arians. Priestley himself left in 1767.) 

Bedwcffth (co. Warwick) a. (Under Julius Saunders, ?178()“40; who was 
succedled by John Kirkpatrick.) 

Saffron Walden a. (Under John (or Thomas) Payne, 17()0r.) 

Pinner Cco. Middlesex) a. (Under Thomas Goodwin, iun., from 1699. 
Theophilos Lobb was one of his pnpils.) 

Hackney (London) a. (Under Thomas Kowe, 1681-3, removed to London 
and then to Jewin street; from 1763 in Ropemakers’ alley in Moor- 
fields.) 

Newington Green a. (Under Theophiliis Gale, 1665 to his death in 1678. 
Succeeded by Thomas Kowe; but closed on his death, 1705, after 
having been removed to Glapham and again to Little Britain, 
London. Dr Waits and Josiah Hort were pupils.) 

Wappiug a. (Under Edward Teal, before 1678 to ?1708; closed shortly 
before hie death,having been temporarily broken up in 1681. N athaniei 
Taylor, John Shower and Samuel Wesley were among his pupils.) 

Nettlebed ( 00 . Oxford) fL (Under Thomas Cole, 1662-72. John Locke 
and Samuel Wesley were his pupils.) 

PftMhyterian academies 

London : Hoxton square a. (Its first origin appears to be traceable in 
the city of Coventry, where Dr John Bryan and Dr Obadiah Grew 
founded an a. To them succeeded Dr Joshua Oldfield (the friend of 
Locke). Oldfield, with Mr Tong, transferred it to London. Elsewhere 
the Hoxton square a. is stated to have been founded by John Spade- 
man, Joshua Oldfield and Lorimer. Spademan was succeeded by 
Capel : but the a. became extinct after Oldfield’s death in 1729.) 

Bridgnorth a. (Started in 1726 by Fleming, with whom it died. Possibly 
this was the John Fleming who conduct^ an a. at Stratford-<in-Avon.) 

Highgate a., afterwards removed to ClerkenwelL (Under John Kerr or 
• Dr J[er, ? presby terian). 

Colyton (co. Devon) a. (Under John Short till 1698; thei^nnder Matthew 
Towgood, till his removal in 1716.) « 

Alcester (co. Warwick) a. (Under Joseph Porter: removed to Stratford- 
on-Avon under John Alexander, who died 1740 c.) 

Manchester a. (Oi>ened in 1698, after Henry Newcome’s death, under his 
successor, John Chorlton. Dissolved under his successor, James 
Coningham.) 

Idington a. (Under Ralph Button, at Brentford after 1662 : from 1672 
at Islington. He died in 1680. Sir Joseph Jekyll was a pupil.) 

Coventry a. (Started 1663 by Dr Obadiah Grew and Dr John Bryan. 
After Grew’s death it was continued by Shewell (d. 1693) and 
Joshua Oldfield. In 1699, William Tong took over a few of Oldfield’s 
puj|ls; but on his reilloval to London, 1702, the a. came to an end.) 

B. L. z. OH. XVI. • * 25 
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Baflnnell (Tories.) a. (Under Blchairi Fnmldaiid. Opened at Batiimell, 
March 16d9-70; removed, 1674, to Natland near Kendal; 168S, to 
Calton in Craven; 1684, to Dawsonfield near Crosthwa^ in West* 
morland; 1685, to ^rtiieboroiiijrh In Lanes.; 1685-6,snspetaMkd; 1686^, 
reopened at^Atteroliife near Sheffield; 1689, at BathmelL Frankland 
died in 1698, and his a. was then dissolved. Of his popils left at his 
death, some went to John Ghorlton at Manchester and some to 
Timothy Jollie at Atteroliffe.) 

Atterolilfe a»^ (Under Timothy Jollie, 1691, who rented AtterdifFe hail and 
called his a. Christ’s coUege; among 1^ many pupils, was Dr Thomas 
Seeker. J« died in 1714, when he was succeeded by Wadsworth. 
The a. died out long before W.’s death in 1744) ^ ^ 

London a. (Under Dr George Benson, about 1750., Arian.) 

Sheriff Hales (ca Salop) a. (Under John Woodhouse, 1676; broken up 
about 1696. In this a. there were many lay students, among them 
Bofoert Harley, afterwards earl of 0:^or^ and Henry St John 
(afterwards viscount Bolingbroke). Matthew Clarke and Benjamin 
Bobinson were also pupils.) 

Hungerford (co. Berks.) a. (Under Benjamin Bobinson, 1696, having been 
open, thm years earlier, at Findem in Derbyshire as a grammar 
school only.) 

Islington a. (Thomas Doolittle: started in 1662 as a boarding-school in 
Moorfleldfi^ Doolittle being assisted by Thomas Yineent; in 1665 re- 
moved to Woodford Bridge, Essex; in 1672 removed to Islington; 
closed under the persecution, 1685-8; reopened 1688, but died out 
before Doolittle’s death in 1707. Edmund Calamy and Thos. Emlyn 
were his pupils.) * 

Oswestry and Shrewsbury a. (Connected principally with the name of 
James Owen, 1679 onwards, but actually started by his predecessm*, 
Francis Tallents. After Owen’s death continued by Samuel Benion 
and John Beynolds. Under the latter it was dissolved, before 1718.) 

Taunton a. (Started by Matthew Warren and others after 1662. After 
Warren’s death, 1706, it was carried on by joint efforts of Stephen 
James (d. 1725), Bobert Darch and Henry Grove (d. 1738). After 1738 
Thomas Amory became head of the whole a.; but, under his Arian 
tendencies, it coUapsed before his removal to London in 1759.) 

Gloucester and Tewkesbury a. (Under Samuel Jones, 1712-20. Arch- 
bishop Seeker, bishop Butler and Samuel Chandler were students here 
together. After Jones’s death the a. was removed to Carmarthen, and 
there remained under Thomas Perrot till 1733. Then it was under 
Yavasor Griffiths at Llwynllwyd (co. Brecknock) till 1741; then at 
Haverfordwest under Evan Davies; then again at Carmarthen under 
Samuek Thomas and Dr J. Jenkins. Under Samuel Thomas the 
independents withdrew and formed a new a. at Abergavenny under 
David Jardine.) 

Stoke Newington or Newington Green a. (Under Charles Morton, 1667- 
85. Defoe, Samuel Wesley and Samuel Palmer were students here. 
Discourag^ by persecution in 1685, Morton went to New England 
and becime vice-president of Harvard. His a. was continued by 
William Wickens and Stephen Lobb, both of whom died in 1699, and 
by Thomas Glasscock (d. 1706) ; but it probably died out not long 
after 1696.) 

Kendal a. (Under Dr Caleb Botherham, 1733-52: tpossibly as a con* 
tinnadon of the exdnct Attercliffe a.)^ ^ 

Biynllywarch (Llangynwyd, co. Glamorgan) a. (^ommoify regarded 
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aBUwtvmaftheCwBiartlieiiPNdiytwIttDoo^ bat this la im. 
P^ble. Started by Samuel Jonee 1672. After hie death In 1697, 
V^ger Onfllth opened an a. at Ahergarenny, whleh ie regarded as a 
oonfinnation of Brynllywareh. It laeted only three or four yeara. At 
Brynllywareh, Bees Price eontinned ^ther JoneePe or Orilllth’a eehool 
hot gave np between 1702 and 1704 when the a. wae united with a 
grammar eehool at Carmarthen etarted by William Bvane, who died 
1718. To thie eehool Dr Williame left an annuity. William Evane 
ie eoneidered the founder of the Weleh a. eyetem.) 

Stourbridge and Bromegrove (ea Woroeeter) a. (Under [? Henry] Hlek- 
n^, 1665. He wae dieabled by age, ?1670c.) 

Tnbney (^erke.) a. (Under Dr Henry Langley, 1662-72.) 

Bridgwater a. (Started by John Moore 1676: became Arlan under hie 
eon, who died 1747.) 

Sulby ( 00 . Northampton) a. (Under John Shuttlewood, about 1678; died 
1689.) 

AlUngton (Whitchurch, eo. Salop) a. (Under John Malden, 1668-80.) 

Wickham Brook (co. Suffoik) a. (Under Samuel Cradook, fram after 
1672 to hie removal in 1696. Edmund Calamy wae one of hie pu^la) 

Tiverton a. (Under John Moor, 1688 c., or poeeibly after.) 

Shaftesbury (and afterward Semly) (co. Wilie.) a. (Under Matthew Tow- 
good, after 1662. He was the grandfather of MIoaiiah Towgood.) 

Beeidee the above, there are stray references to private schools kept by 
John Flavel of Dartmouth, [John, son of] Edward Rayner of Lincoln, John 
Whitlock and Edward Reynolds of Nottingham, Ames Short of Ljrme Dorset, 
Samuel Jones of Llangynigydd, John Ball of Honiton. 

Baptist academies 

In 1762 the General Baptist association resolved to erect a school of 
universal learning in Loudon, with a view to training for the ministry* It is 
not known what folio we<l. In 1717 the Particular Baptist fund was started 
for the support of ministers and for supplying a succession of them. 

Trowbridge a. (Opened by John Davisson, who died in 1721. His 
successor was Thomas Lucas, who died in 1740.) 

Bristol a. (In its earliest form, founded by f»everal London baptists in 
1752 as an education society for assisting students. It was, at first, 
under Dr Stennett, Dr Gill, Wallin and Brine. Subsequently it was 
under Bernard Foskett and Hugh Evans; it was taken in hand. In 
1770, by the Baptist education society, and firmly established by 
Dr Caleb Evans. This a. became, subsequently, the Baptist Rawdon 

* college.) 


26—2 



CHAPTER XVII 


POLITICAL LITERATURE • 

( 1766 — 76 ) 

The death of Henry Pelham in 1764 destroyed the equilibrium 
of English politica 'Now/ said king George II, regretting, possibly, 
the minister more than the man, 'Now, I shall have no peace.’ 
And he was right, for the leading whigs entered on an angry 
struggle for supreme power which only ended when, in 1767, the 
domination of the elder Pitt was, virtually, established. Round 
the duke of Newcastle, formidable by his phalanx of obedient 
votes, Pitt, the man of genius and of the public confidence, and 
the shrewd, but for from high-minded, Henry Fox arose a dense 
dust of controversy. * 

It was not merely the conflict of personal ambitions that was 
in question. Great public issues were rapidly raised and discussed, 
if, as rapidly, let foil agiun. The sober middle class were weary 
of the prevailing corruption which handed over the country’s 
government to glaring incompetence. Tories, abandoning their 
vain hopes of a revolution, were eager to loose England from 
the Efonoverian tether which involved her in the intricacies of 
Omoaiu wA Yisave Aoue wVAi tke Aou^ iewA -mVk 

PVanca And both parties were anxious to see power 'bdlA \>y 
men more representative than were the members of the existing 
narrow whig oligarchy, who, on their side, still believed in |heir 
hereditary mission to rule. Material for honest discussion there 
was in plenty. « 

At first, it seemed as 'if this kind of discussion would hold the 
field. In AugmA 1766, The Monitor was founded by a London 
merchant, Richard Beckford, and was edited, and part . written, 
by John Entick, of dictionary fome^ like its predecessors in 
political journalism, it consisted of a weekly essay on current 
events and topics: it was all leading article. The maintenance of 

* His extremdy popular Spelling DieHonary (1764) was followed by bia Lgfin and 
Snglith DieHvnary (1771) and by other usehil worke. * I 
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Vhig principles and the uprooting of cormption formed its policy : 
good information, good sense and a kind of heavy violence of 
style vrere its characteristics. Soon, it was supplemented by a 
series of tory pamphlets, under the title The Letters to People 
qf England, written by John Shebbeare, a physician of some 
literary celebrity. They were not bis first production ; be had 
for some time been eminent in ‘misanthropy and literature’ ; but 
they wer^ distinguished beyond his other efforts by bringing him to 
the pillory. • His politics, not the scurrility that tinged them, were 
in foult. He was a virulent tory, and in his SixOt. Letter held up 
the reigning dynasty to public scorn. His highest praise is^that 
he still remains re^able. Logical, rhetorical, laboriously plain 
and, occasionally, cogent, his short paragraphs pretty generally hit 
the nail— often, no doubt, a visionary nail — on the head. lAter, 
he was to ei^oy court favour and be a capable pamphleteer on 
the side of George III; but his time of notoriety was gone. 

Soon, however, the personal conflict asserted itself. In November 
I7fi6, Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, started The Test, with a 
view to capturing public favour for Henry Fox. But his amiable 
prosing and feeble giggle were soon over-crowed by the Pittite 
ConrTetA, a far more able, and, also, more scurrilous, print, in 
some of the better essays of which we detect the pith and 
point of Shebbeare. 

Save the honest Monitor, these Grub-street railers vanished 
with the whig feud which called forth their exertions, and the 
splendid success of the great commoner’s ministry almost suc- 
ceeded in silencing criticism. It required a new ferment of pnbVic 


opinion, a new confVict of prinripies and a renewed etruggie for 

the pOBaesBloM of power to reawaken tlie fires of controversy, wblch, 

this time, were not to be quenched. George Ill’s accession and 
his nersonal policy gave the signal. The new king was detennined 
to choose* his own ministers and break up the band of ruling whi^. 
The now loyal tories were to share in the goyemment, and the 
Bvstem of king William’s time was to be rfevived. The first literary 
sign of the change was a rally of pamphle^rs for the 
propagation of the royal viewa In 1761, Lord Bath the 
PuKy who, in the last reign, had led the opposition to Walp^e 
Md hel^ to set on foot The Crq/lman-published his Seaeow^ 
Hints from an Honest Man, which contained an able exposition 
of the whig system and its vices, and outlined the new prograi^e. 
OtheA fpUowed, professional writers for the mostj^r^ such m 
rteX Skebl-v. ».d the .I^er Bhilip W- 
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Letter from ttte Ooeoa-Tree^ to the^ CSuntiy GetUleatfn, ‘jebiidtt 
wem not devoid of cddll — and Owen Rnffhead^fonn^lj e£t(^ of 
The Oon-Tett. Bat, in spite of the real ab^ty display^ by these 
writers, their frequent ignorance of tiie true Course of events and 
the lack of good friith habituid to them prevented them firom 
attaining to any real excellence. 

Meanwhile, events were moving rapidly. George III had been 
able to oust Pitt and Newcastle fr‘om power and to promote his 
Scottish frivourite. Lord Bute, to the office of prime minister. 
Bute had seen, fr*om the first, that something beyond sporadic 
pamphlets was needed for converting public opinion to the new 
regime, discredited as it was by the dismissal of Pitt For this, an 
imitation of Monitor was the only means, a steady drumming 
of the same views and sentiments into the popular ear. It was all 
the more necessary, at the moment of Bute’s accession to power, 
to set up a rival weekly journal, since The MonUor (in this repre- 
senting the public) was a bitter opponent of the Scottish minister. 
Bute, however, cannot be called happy in his choice of means. 
Eminent literary talent was required, but not any sort of literary 
talent, and Tobias Smollett, famous as i. novelist, was only to 
earn humiliation as a political controversialist. In vain his sheet. 
The Briton, discharged a weekly broadside of ferocious epithets 
on the opposition and its journalistic defenders. His persuasive 
powers were small, and he was foirly distanced in argumentative 
skill, raillery and vituperation. Arthur Murphy, writer of the dead 
Teet, was soon summoned to Smollett’s aid with a new paper. The 
Anditor ; but, although more bitter than of old, he was not less 
feeble. The public judgment was only too clear. Neither of the 
ministerial papers would sell. Of course, Bute’s unpopularity was 
partly at fhult ; but the scanty merit of the two champions was 
unable to surmount the weakness of their case. , 

The publication of The Briton provoked the appearafice of the 
only one of these, frigitive periodicals which has any reputation. 
The North Briton, edited by John Wilkes. That demagogue, on 
whom the mob-ruling mantle of Sacheverell descended, was 
sprung fix>m a middle class family, typical of a respectability 
alien to the manners of its celebrated scion. He was bom in 
1727, and was the son of a maltster of GlerkenwelL He received 
a good education from a presbyterian minister and at the 
university of Leyden ; and, before he was twenty-one, married, 

f 

• I 

^ The celebrated torj club deaoribed by Gibbon in hiBslettere. ^ 
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hM fttiler’s. h)^WSs8 much hu sraior in yean. His 

and hw. &o1ber 'were' dissenters, and he was gallant and 
gay. ^Wilkes grew steadily estranged from his home and soon 
eaceeiffingly dissipated. A separation from his wife was mrruiged, 
he plunged into a course of profligate living in town. He 
became a member of the Hellfire club^ which met at Medmenham 
abbey and included the most noted rakes of the day. It was in 
the midst of these wild orgies that he took up politica In 1766, he 
obtained a |eat in the commons as a member for Aylesbury, where 
his wife’s estate lay. He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for some 
promotion — the embassy in Constantinople would have been most 
congenial to him — ^fiom his patron. But George III was king, and 
Bute intervened. His hopes of repairing his shattered fortunes 
having thus vanished, Wilkes turned to journalism for his revenge 
upon the fovourite, whose incompetence filled him with indigna- 
tion. After producing a successful pamphlet concerning the 
breach with Spain, he proceeded to send contributions to Tht 
Monitor, in which he developed with much ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left his readers to point 
the obvious moral. Then, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1762, started his rival print, The North Briton. Week by 
week, the new periodical continued its attacks on the government 
It showed itself bold, to start with, in printing the ministers’ names 
in full, without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars; and 
it grew bolder as it went on, and as the odium into which Bute 
had follen became more obvious. Nothing, however, gave a handle 
to the authorities by which, even under the existing law of libel, 
the writers could be brought to book, although The Monitor was 
subjected to lengthy legal proceedings. At last, Wilkes overstepped 
the line in No. 45, which bitterly impugned the truthfulness of the 
speech from the throne regarding the peace of Paris. The long 
government persecution of the libeller, which followed the publica- 
tion of No. 45, and which finally resulted in tha abolition of the 
tyrannic system of general warrants, i|^ snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper was subsequently revived ;^but it proved only 
the ghost of its former self. Wilkes, on the other hand, had yet 
to play the part of a full-fledged demagogue in his contest with 
king and parliament concerning the Middlesex election of 1768. 
IViumphant at last, he ended his life in 1797 as chamberlain of 
London and a persona grata with George III. In all his vidsd- 
tudes, he had kept in touch with public opinioa 

It Is not, easy to describe the blackguard charm of Wilkes. 
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Notoriously self-interested and dissolute,' u^^y and squinting, he * 
eq|oyed a popularity by no means confined to the mobi Much 
may be ascribed to the singular grace of his manners. Even 
Johnson fell a victim to these. But he, also, possessed some very 
obvious virtues. He was brave, good-humoured and adroit He had 
a sort of selfish kindliness. He was, moreover, manifestly on the 
right side: few people had any love for general warrants or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And he turned all 
these advantages to account ^ * - 

His paper, Thi North Briton, may be regarded as the best 
example of its kind, the brief periodical pamphlet It represents 
the type at which The Briton and the rest aimed, but which they 
could not reach. Like its congeners, it consisted of a weekly 
political essay. It was directed entirely to the object of over- 
throwing Bute and of reinstating the old group of whig families 
in alliance with Pitt We notice at once in its polemic the scanti- 
ness of serious argument Satire, raillery, scandal and depreciation 
in every form are there ; but a real tangible indictment does not 
readily emerge from its effusions. In part, this peculiarity was 
due to the difficulty under which an opposition writer then lay in 
securing information and in publishing what information he pos- 
sessed. When the preliminaries of peace or the jobbery of Bute’s 
loan issues gave Wilkes his opportunity, he could be cogent enough. 
But a more powerful reason lay in the main object of the paper. 
Bute was safe so long as he was not too unpopular: he had the 
king’s fovour and a purchased minority in parliament Therefore, 
he had to be rendered of no value to king and parliament. He was 
to be written down and to become the bugbear of the ordinaiy 
voter, while his supporters in the press were to be exposed to 
derision and thus deprived of infiuence. Wilkes and his allies in 
The North Briton were well equipped for this task. They were 
interesting and vivacious from the first, making the most of tiie 
suspicions excited by Bute. As the heat of battle grew and their 
case became stronger, the violence and abusiveness of their expres- 
sions increased till it reached the scale of their rivala Still, even 
so, they continued to display an apt brutality wanting in the latter. 
In the earlier numbers, too, The Briton and The Avditor fell easy 
victims to the malicious wit of Wilkes. Perhaps the best instance 
of his fun is the letter which he wrote under a pseudonym to the 
unsuspecting Anditor, descanting on the value of Floridan peat, 
a mythical product, for mitigating the severity of the climate in 
the West Indies. An exposure followed id The North ihiton\ 
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*Mid poor Murphy could only refer to his tormentor afterwards 
as ‘Colonel Calaline.’ 

But the scheme of The North Briton gave an easy opportunity 
for ironic satire. The editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
over the fortune of his countryman, and very ingenuous in repeating 
the complaints of the ousted E^nglish. There was nothing exquisite 
in this horseplay ; but it was not badly done, and it had the advantage 
of appealing to strong national prejudice. Tlie antipathy to the 
Soots, wfiicljl was to disappear with startling suddenness during the 
American war of independence, had not yet undergone any sensible 
diminution. At root, perhaps, it was the dislike of an old-established 
firm for able interlopers. Scots were beginning to take a leading 
share in the common government, and their nationality was always 
unmistakable. Accordingly, old legends of their national character 
and a purseproud contempt for their national poverty lived 
obstinately on; and The North Briton worked the vein ex- 
haustively. 

In the composition of his journal and in his whole campaign 
against the minister, 'ViOUkes had for his coadjutor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike himself, is to be conceived of, not as a pleasant 
adventurer, but as a principal literary figure of the time, the poet 
and satirist Charles Churchill. The two men were fitst friends, 
although their lives had flowed in very different streams until they 
became acquainted in 1761. Churchill was the son of a clergyman, 
who was curate and lecturer of St John’s, Westminster, and vicar 
of Rainham in Essex. The younger Charles was bom in 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by his ability at Westminster school 
Thence, he proceeded, in 1748, to St John’s college, Cambridge^; 
but his residence there was not for long. With characteristic 
impulsiveness, when only 18 years of age, he contracted a marriage 
in tfie Fleet with a girl named Martha Scott, and bis university 
education had to be discontinued. His kindly Ihther took the 
young couple into his house and had his son trained, as best he 
might, for holy orders. In 1754, Churchill wasjordained deacon 
and licensed curate of South Cadbury in Somerset, whence, as 
priest, he removed, in 1756, to act as his father’s curate at Rainham. 
Two years later, the fother died, and the son was elected to succeed 
him as incumbent of St John’s in Westminster, where he increased 
his income by teaching in a girls’ school. 

> Sft Aimimotu to the Colitge of St John the Evangeliet, pt. n, ed, Seott, B. F., 
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is the outliDe of Churchill’s earlier life — ^bald miongfa, • 
|f stripped iof the malidous iiiTentions 'which gatJiered roond it 
'His later dueer is fall of evidence both of bis good and of his bad 
qualities. Burdened witii two children and an extravagant wife, him- 
self completelyunsuited for his clerical profession and inclined to the 
pleasures of the town, in two years he became bankrupt, and owed 
the acceptance by his creditors of a composition to the generosity 
of his old schoolmaster, Pierson Lloyd. Afterwards, Churchill was to 
show his natural honesty and good feeling, not only by a 'constant 
friendship to his benefactor’s son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondary 
rank, but, also, by paying his own debts in in disregard of his 
bankruptcy. That he was able to. do this was due to his own new 
profession of poetry. He began, unluckily, with a Hudibrastic poem. 
The Baa'd, in 1760, which could not find a publisher. His second 
effort. The Conclave, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Westminster so libellous that the intending publisher dared not 
bring it out A more interesting subject of satire presented itself 
in the contemporary stage, and, in March 1761, there appeared, at 
the author’s own risk. The Roeeiad. Its success was immediate 
and extraordinary ; Churchill was enabled to pay his debts, to make 
an allowance to his wife, from whom he had now been for some 
time estranged, and to set up in glaringly unclerical attire as a 
man about town. But the penalty, too, for indulging in bitter 
criticism — a penalty, perhaps, welcome to the combative poet — 
was not long in coming ; and, for the rest of his life, he was 
involved in an acrid literary warfare. Yet, in these tedious 
campaigns he was a constant victor. Few escaped unbruised from 
the cudgel of his verse, and, vulnerable though his private life mside 
him to attack, the toughness of his fibre enabled him to endur& 

In consequence of this literary celebrity, Churchill made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, whose fiiendship was responsible for the 
turn his life took in his few remaining years. The la8t*shre*d of 
the poet’s respdbtability was soon lost in the Medmenham orgies; 
yet, his political satires, which, unlike those of his friend Wilkes, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity, gave him a permanent place 
in English literature. Quite half of The Nor^ Briton was written 
by him; his keenest satiric poem was The Prophecy <(f Famme, 
which, in January 1763, raised the ridicule of Bute and his country- 
men to its greatest height Thanks to Wilkes’s adroitness, Churchill 
escaped the meshes of the general warrant and was afterwards let 
alone by government : he had not written Na 45. But he eeased 
to reside permanently^ in London. We hear of Ipm in ^tYales in 
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1763, and, later, he lived at Bidunond ai^ on Acton WnOfoA 


Ihe stream of his satires, political and social, coi^nued nnabated 
throughout His days, however, were numbered. He died wfc 
Boulogne, on 4 November 1764, while on his way to visit Wilkes 
at Paris, and was buried at Dover. 

‘life to tile last eiyoyed, here Churchill lies.’ This line of his 
own was placed on his gravestone, and not inaccurately sums up 
the mai). The burly poet’s feults are too manifest to need inusting 
upon. It is pleasanter to remendier that, as already stated, he 
supported his brother rake, Robert Lloyd, when the unlucky man 
was dying beggared in the Fleet His devotion to Wilkes, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted. Nor is any 
mean action recorded of him. 

There is no denying that his verse is truculent and loud. What 
most distinguishes it from contemporary couplets is its spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, he may prose ; but he never exhibits 
the neat, solemn tripping which tires us in his contemporaries. 
The Rosciad, with which he first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a series of severe sketches of the leading actors in 1761. Few, 
save Garrick, escape unblamed ; but the poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called uiifeir. His verse maintains a steady level of 
force and skill, just within the bounds of poetry, lighted up, now 
and then, by such shrewd couplets as: 


Appoamnces to save hia only care; 

So ihinga acem right, no matter what they are; 


and, occasionally, phrases of stinging wit intensify the ridicule. 

The Rosciad called forth many enemies, and, in reply to an 
attack in The Critical Review, Churchill published The Apology, 
under the impression that the critique was Smollett’a It cannot 
be called an advance on its forerunner, although sufficiently tart 
to *makB Garrick, who was victimised in it, almost supplicate his 
critic’s friendship. As a poem, it is much surpassed by Churchill’s 
next composition. Night, which appeared in*October 1761. The 
versification has become easier, the lines mofe pliant, without 
losing vigour. There is a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
not to be found in the bard, dry outlines of his earlier work. The 
substance is slight; it is merely a defence of late hours and genial 
converse over * the grateful cup.' Churchill was, in this instance 
at all events, too wise to defend excess. 

A vear’s rest given to the {wose of The North Briton 
seems to havp invigorated Churchill for the production of his 
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bert satire The Prophecy qf Famme. Its main object was to 
decry and ridicule Bute and the Scots, although there is an 
undercurrent of deserved mockery at the reigning &shion of 
pastoral. Churchill, as he owns, was himself half a Scot^; but the 
circumstance did not mitigate his national and perfectly sincere 
prejudice against his northern kinsfolk. The probable reason was 
that Bute was Wiftes’s enemy, and the warm-hearted poet was 
wroth, too, in a foscinated S 3 rmpathy with his friend. The^wit and 
humour of the piece are in Chip^sldirB most forcible aod amusing 
vein. His hand is heavy, it is true; more dreary irony was never 
written; and he belabours his theme like a peasant wielding a 
flail; but the eighteenth century must have found him all the 
more refreshing. Compare him with the prose polemics of his 
day, and he is not specially venomous. He only repeats in sinewy 
verse the current topics of reproach against the Scots. 

The painter Hogarth now crossed Churchill’s path. A satiric 
print of Wilkes by Hogarth roused the poet’s vicarious revenge. 
The savage piece of invective. The Epiette to WiUiam Hogarth, 
was the result, which, if it has not worn so well as Hogarth’s 
pictures, yet, here and there, strikes a deeper note than is usual 
with its author. Take, for instance, the couplet: 

With oorioiis the bnun, too finely wroucrht. 

Preys on herself, and is destroy’d by thought; 

although his own fertility shows no sign of exhausting the soil. 
He was beginning, however, in his own metaphor, to vary the crop. 
The Duellist, published in January 1764, was written, not in the 
stock heroic couplet, but in octosyllabics suggestive of Hudibrae. 
This was an attack on Samuel Martin, one of Wilkes’s ministerial 
enemies, with a few satirical excursions like that on Warburton. The 
adoption of a new metre was not a success ; its straggling move- 
ment doubled the risk which Churchill always ran of being tedious, 
and the extravagance of his vituperation is no antidote. In com- 
pensation, the pobm contains some of his finest lines. The curse on 
Martin reveals an old and Nearsighted pupil in the sNiool of life: 

Grant him what here he most reunires, 

* And damn him with his own deriresl 

while the malicious criticism of Warburton’s defence of Scripture 
suggests a literary experience which approves itself to the instincts 
of human nature: 

So long he wrote^ and long about it, 

That e^en believers ’gan to doubt it. • 

* a 

^ The Pifepheey ef Famine, U. 221 — ^2. t 
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» Contemporaneously with The Churchill was writing, 

in the heroic «couplet, Gotham, a curious &rrago, in the three 
books of which a Utopifui realm ruled by himself, a long de- 
nunciation of the Stewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jostle one another. He does not appear at his best in this 
attempt at non-satiric poetry. The usual mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century poetry, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to be found here. 
That eiriire absence of any taste for nature outside Fleet street 
which was fiharacteristic of Churchill as fully as it was of Johnson 
places him at peculiar disadvantage when he imitates Spenser in 
a hasty catalogue of fiowers, trees, montlis and other poetic 
properties. Not less did the straightforward vigour of his usual 
metre and style disqualify him for the prophet of the ideal. In 
short, in spite of Cowper’s praise, he was off his track. 

Only a few months before Gotham was printed, Churchill had 
published a very different poem. The Conferetux. He was accused 
of merely making his profit out of political satire, and he here, 
in words of obvious sincerity, repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, he refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure — his seduction of a girl, whose 
fother is said to have been a stone-cutter of Westminster. Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly existed, he only confesses his fault and avows his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
miserable affair must be described as callous. 

The rest of Churchill’s poems are of less interest. The AvShar 
is a slashing attack on Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The Ghost, in octosyllabics, derives its only interest 
from being, in part, his earliest work ; it is tedious and rambling 
to a degree. We may allow The Candidate, directed against 
Lopd Si^dwich, to have deserved its share of praise for the defeat 
of ‘Jemmy Twitcher^’ as he was nicknamed, in thp election for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge university; Jbut its appeal was 
merely temporary. There is little to remark on any of the other 
poems — The Farewdtt, Indepemdemee and The Joumep — ^produced 
by the prolific poet in 1764. They showed an increasing metrical 
hMH , and maintained his reputation, but they did not add to it 
The Times, which, from its greater fire, might have taken high 

^ * That Jemmj Twiteher should peaoh, I own Borprisea me.' Sandwich, the com- 
pleted rake of the day, had brought Wilkes's obacene Euay on Woman before the Houae 
of Lords a speech of extraofhinary hypocrisy. 
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' jdaoe among his iv^rtc^ was, i^^^unately, both hideous in snlgect ^ 
and extanragantily exaggi«ratedin execution. 

, ’ We find, in that Churchill’s talent rmnained almost 
stationary during the four years of his poetic indnstry. Crab- 
apffies, according to Johnson, he produced firom the first; and sndi 
his fimits remained to the end. He never shows the greatmr quali- 
ties of either of his two chief English predecessors in satire— either 
those of Pope whom he underrated, or those of Dryden whom he 
admired. His wit, though strong, is never exquisite. His characters 
are vividly and trenchantly described; but they do nof live to our 
imagination. His good sense cannot be said to rise to wisdom; 
and he is deficient in constructive skilL The Prophecy of Famine 
is, after all, an ill-proportioned mixture of satiric epistle and 
satiric eclogue; while his other satires have little unity except 
what is provided by the main object of tiieir attack. Although 
he justly ridicules some of the current phrases of contemporary 
lesser poetry, he cannot be said himself to rise superior to 
eighteenth-century conventions. His incessant personifications, 
*Oay Description,’ ‘Dull Propriety,' are, in the end, wearisome; 
and many of his humorous couplets, constructed after the foshion 
of the time, rather seem like epigrams thhn are such. His real 
forte consisted in a steady pommelling of his adversary ; with all 
his fierceness and prejudice, acidity and spite were foreign to his 
nature. 

As a metrist, Churchill can claim some originality. He 
uses the heroic couplet of the day with fresh freedom and 
effectivity. At first, in The Boseiad, he can hardly be said to 
form his paired lines into perioda Then, in The Epistle to 
WiUiam Hogarth, the last line of his pmugraph has a closing 
sound and really ends a period. Perhaps, it was his long involved 
sentences, compiled of many clauses, which led him, in later pieces, 
to a further change. From time to time, he uses et^ombenteni, 
and even, by means of it, breaks up his couplets \ 

« 

Churchill so overtops* his rivals in political verse tiiat they 
scarcely seem worth mentioning. Mason, his frequent butt as 
a writer of pastorals — ‘Let them with Mason bleat and. bray 
and coo* — shrouded himself in political satire under the name 
Malcolm Macgregor*. Falconer, a naval officer, attacked Pitt 
from the court i>oint of view*. But both of tiiese, and uvmi 


^ Gf., for the effect gained by this occasional variation, Independence^ U, 19S— '206. 
* As to Mason, of. ante, chap. tx. * As to F&lconer, of. ante, txx. 
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• €9i«tta*ton in his CUm»iliad\ mUray iUostrijln thdr inferiority 
to GhnTchilL . v * 

Prose was fer more eflfectiTe than verse in the political ooa- 
troversies which followed Bate’s resignation. The weekly essay, 
in its old form, died ont gradually ; but the flood of pamiflilets 
continued. They were in a more serious vein than formerly. 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had chai^;ed, as because the more prominent 
politicians, with the exception of Pitt, presented few points of 
interest, flie ability of many of these numerous pamphlets is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen had a share in them. We 
find such men as George Grenville, an ex-prime minister, and 
Crharles Townshend, leader of the House of Commons, defending 
or attacking current policy in this fashion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Burke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of the first Rockingham ministry'; 
Horace Walpole was stirred to address the public concerning the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1764 ; latest of all, Johnson took 
part as a champion of the government during the agitation about 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to the accusations 
of Junius. Perhaps, "however, the more efiective among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappera Charles Lloyd, 
Grenville’s secretary, wrote a series in support of his patron’s 
policy, including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley, 
secretary to the treasury, defended the same minister’s finance. 
These and their fellows worked with more or less knowledge of 
the ground, and, if their special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound information. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1764, and dealt with the 
constitutional questions raised by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
stand well above their fellows in ability and influence. The first 
ajqveared, originally, as A Letter to The Pvblic A dvertieer, and was 
signed ‘ Candor.’ It was an attack on Lord Mansfield for his charge 
to the jury in the Wilkes case and on thq practice of general 
warrants. With a mocking irony, now*pleasant, now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the pretended* moderation of his 
language to the real moderation of his reasoning. The same 
writer, we cannot doubt, under Hie new pseudonym 'The Father 
of Candor,’ put a practical conclusion to the legal controversy in 
\a& ' Letter concerning Libds, Warremte, etc., published in the same 

, > Cf. oMU, ehap. x. 

* k Short Aeanmt of tnShort AdMiiU$tnUion,inee. (See bibliognidiiy.) 
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jeu*. Hub masterly pamphlet attracted general admiration, and , 
its cool and ludd reasoning, Taried by an occadonal ironic hnmour, 
did not meet with any reply. Walpole called it 'the only tract that 
ever made me understand law.’ The author remains undiscovered. 
The publisher, Almon, who must have known the secret, declmred 
that ‘a learned and respectable Master in Chancery’ had a hand 
in it^ Candor’s handwriting has been pronounced that of Sir 
Philip Francis*; but, clearly, in view of Almon’s evidence^ he can 
only have been part author; and the placid, suave humour of the 
pamphlets reads most unlike him, and, we may add, most nnUke 
Junius. 

Candor’s first letter had originally appeared in The PMie 
AdverUeer, and there formed one of a whole class of political 
compositions, which, in the next few years, were to take the fore- 
most place in controversy. Their existence was due to the shrewd 
enterprise of the printer Henry Sampson WoodMl, who had 
edited The PvMie Advertiser since 1758. In addition to trust- 
worthy news of events at home and abroad, Woodfall opened his 
columns to correspondence, the greater part of which was political 
He was scrupulously impartial in his choi6e from his letter-bag. 
Merit and immunity from the law of libel were the only conditions 
exacted. Soon, he had several journals, such as The Chizetteer, 
competing with his for correspondents; but The Publie Admr- 
tiser’e larger circulation, and the inclusion in k of letters fix>m 
all sides in politics, enabled it easily to distance the rival prints 
in the quality and quantity of these volunteer contributions. 
George III himself was a r^ular subscriber; it gave him useful 
clues to public opinion. The xK>litical letters are of all kinds — 
denunciatory, humorous, defensive, solemn, matter-of-&ct, rhetori- 
cal and ribald. Their authors, too, were most varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to identify. Every now and llien a stotesssan 
who had been at^ked would vindicate himself under a pseudonym; 
more frequently, soQie hanger-on would write on his bdialf, with 
many professions of bein^ an impartial onlooker. There were 
independent contfibutors; and smaU groups of minor politicians 

^ Anecdotes of Eminent Persons^ yoL i, pp. 79, SO. Almon’s words obYionslj implj 
that the master in ohanoeiy was still living in 1797. He wrote again, in 1770, both 
anonymously and under the name Phileleutherus Anglicanus {Orenville Correspond* 
ence, vol. m, pp. olxxvi sqq., where the resemblanoe in manner to the Candor pamphlets 
is made obvious by extracts). 

^ • Parkes, Memoirs of Sir Philip Praneis, vol. 1 , pp. 74 — 81 and 99—101. ^ fao^ 

^ simile of Candor’s handwriting is given in vol. n, plate 6. 4 
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%vald carry <m a conturaouB correspondence for years. ButneiUier 
aini^e authors nor groups can be easily traced through their com- 
positions. As is natural, their style seldom helps us to idmitify 
than. They wrote the current controversial prose, and, after 1770, 
their prose is tinged with a Juuian dye. The pseudonyms throw 
little light on the matter. There was no monopoly in any one of 
them, and the same author would vary his pseudonyms as much as 
possible, chiefly with intent to avoid discovery and ibe decrease 
of credit which his communications might undergo if he were 
known, but, also, to provide sham opponents as a foil to his argu- 
ments and to create an illusion of wide public support for his viewa 
A good instance of the letter-writers vras James Scott, a 
preacher of repute. In 1766, he contributed a series of letters 
to TJie Public Advertiser, signed ‘ Anti-Sejanna’ They were 
written in the interests of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with much 
vehemence, the supposed secret intrigues of Bute. Scott use<l 
many other pseudonyms, and wrote so well that his later letters, 
wjiich show Junius’s influence in their style, were republished 
separately. From a private letter written by him to WoudfalP, 
we learn that he, too, cwas a member of a group who worked 
together. Another writer we can identify was John Home, later 
known as John Home Tooke and as the author of The IHversioHS 
Purley. He began to send in correspondence to the news- 
papers about 1764 ; but his celebrity only began when he 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Wilkes in 176K. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Another Freeholder of Surrey,’ he made a dmnaging 
attack on George Onslow ^ and, on being challenged, allowed 
the publication of his name. Tbe legal prosecution which fol- 
lowed the acknowledgment of his identity, in the end, came to 
nothing, and Home was able to continue his career as Wilkes’s 
chief lieutenant. But the cool unscrupulousness with which 
Wilkes used the agitation as a mere instrument for paying oflT his 
own debts and gratifying his own ambitions disgusted even so 
warm a supporter as Home. A quarrel broke out between them 
in 1771 concerning the disposal of the funds raised to pay Wilkes’s 
debts by the society. The Supporters of the Bill of Rights, to which 
both belonged. Letter after letter from the two former fHends 

* Parkes, Metnoin of Sir Philip Francis^ vol. i, pp. 130 — 1. Parkes, as nsnal with 
him in .the caae of the abler letters previoas to 1769, attributes * Anti-Sejanna * to 
8ir*P. Francis. ‘Anti-Sejanns* sbonld probably be distinguished from *Anti-Bejanu8 
jtiQior,* m 1767, who is likdy to be Junius. 

^ CeiSbrdled as the single member of the House of Commons who *said that No. 45 
was not a libel.’ • » 


B. I. X. CH. XVII. 
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ai^>eared in Th/R PvibUe Advertim-. Horne, who, perhaps hadp 
the better caae^ allowed himself to be drawn off* into long petty 
recriminationB on Wilkes’s private life. Indiscreet expressimis of 
his own were brought up against him, and the popnlarily of 
Wilkes, in any case, made the attempt to undermine him impossible. 
Yet ‘parson Home’ had his triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junius entered the controversy on Wilkes’s side; Horae retorted 
vigorously, and proved the most successful critic of the g;reater 
libeller’s productions. In truth, Junius’s letters o^odT much of 
their success to his victims’ inability to rebut his insinuations by 
giving the real facts in transactions which were necessarily secret 
Horae’s record was clear; he hf^ no dignity to lose; he could pin 
Junius down by a demand for proof. Yet, even allowing for these 
advantages, his skill in dissecting his adversary’s statements and 
his courage in defying the most formidable libeller of the day are 
much to his credit as a pamphleteer. Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat 

It was in the autumn of 1768 that the political letters of the 
unknown writer who, later, took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the public ear. But we know fi*om his own statement^ that, 
for two years before that date, he had been busy in furtive, 
assassinating polemic ; and it is possible that a careful search of 
newspaper files would result in the discovery of some of his earlier 
performances of 1766 and 1767. The time when he appears to 
have begun letter-writing tallies well with the objects pursued by 
him during the period of his known writings. He was an old- 
fashioned whig, and a warm, almost an impassioned, adherent of 
the former prime minister, George Grenville. Thus, the accession 
to power, in July 1766, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, with 
his satellite, the duke of Grafton, after a breach with Lord Temple, 
Grenville’s brother, and their adherents, most likely, gave the 
impulse to J unius’s activity. It was not, however, till October 1768 
that he became clearly distinguishable from other writers in The 
PtMie Advertiser. By that time, Chatham’s nervous prostration 
had rendered hkn incapable of transacting business, and the duke 
of Grafton- was acting as prime minister in an administration 
which had become mainly tory. For some reason or other, 
Junius nursed a vindictive and unassuageable hatred against ^e 
duke, which it seems difficult to attribute only to the rancour of^ 
a partisan. The weakness of the loosely constructed ministry, 
too, would tempt their adversary to qpmplete their pout by a 

^ Oren^ille Correspondence, vol. it, p. 380. ^ 
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liorm of journalistic shot and shell. So, Junius, sometimes under 
his most oons&nt and, perhaps, oriipnal dgnature ‘C.’, smne- 
times under other disguises, continu^ to add to the Any and 
cruel dexterity of his attacks. ‘ The Grand Council ’ ridiculed the 
ministers' Irish policy and their methods of business. A legal job 
which was attempted at the duke of Portland's expense famished 
another opportunity. Nor was Jiinina content with these public 
efforts to^ discredit his foes. In January 1768, he sent Chatham 
an unsigned* letter, full of flatteries for the sick man and of sug- 
gestions of disloyalty on the part of his colleagues. For the time 
being, however, Chatham continued to lend his name to the 
distracted ministry, which staggered on from one mistake to 
anoiber. Those on which Junius, under his various aluue$, seised 
for animadversion were small matters; but they were damaging, 
and his full knowledge of them, secret as they sometimes were, 
gave weight to his arguments. His ability seemed to rise with 
the occasion: the 'prentice hand which may have penned ‘Pop- 
licola’s’ attacks on Chatham in 1767 had become a master of 
cutting irony and merciless insinuation, when, as ‘ Lucius,’ he, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillsborough. The time was ripe for his ap- 
pearance as something better than a skirmisher under fleeting 
pseudonyms, and the series of the letters of Junius proper began 
in January 1769. They never, however, lost the stamp of their 
origin. To the last, Junius is a light-armed auxiliary, first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville’s deatli in 1770, 
of the opponents of the king's tory-minded ministry under Lord 
North. He darts from one point of vantage to another. Now 
one, now another, minister is his victim, either when guilty or 
when unable to defend himself efficiently. Ringing invective, a 
deadly catalogue of innuendoes, barbed epigrams closing a scornful 
period, a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fiind 
of political good sense, all were used by the libeller, and 
contributed to make him the terror of his victiifls. The choice 
and the succession of the sulgects of this letters were by no 
means haphazard. His first letter was an indictment of the 
more prominent members of the administration. It created a 
diversion which made the letter-writer's fortune, for Sir William 
Draper, conqueror of Manilla, rushed into print to defend an old 
friend, Lord Granby. Thoroughly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
^and slandered, he drew general attention to his adversary, who 
then proceeded to the execution of Ms main derign. In six 
letters, under h\p customary signature or t^e obvious alternative 

• 26—3 
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PhilWimiiB, he assailed the duke of Grafton’s career as man and« 
minister. Meanwhile the agitation provoked by Wilkes’s repeated 
expulsion from the commons, and his repeated election for Middle- 
sex, was growing furious ; and, in July 1769, Junius, following the 
lead of George Grenville, took up the demagogue’s cause. For 
two months, in some of his most skilful compositions, he urged the 
constituency’s right to elect Wilkes. Then, as the theme wore out, 
he chose a new victim. Grafton’s administration depended on his 
alliance with the duke of Bedford, one of the most uppopular men 
in England. Junius turned on his foe’s ally with a malignity 
only second to that which he displayed against Grafton himself. 
A triumphant tone begins to c^racterise the letters, for it was 
obvious that the Grafton ministry was tottering to its foil; and 
Junius decided on a bolder step. His information was of the best, 
and he was convinced that the king had no intention of changing 
his ministerial policy, even if Grafton resigned. The king, then, 
must be terrorised into submitting to a new consolidated whig 
administration. The 'capital and, I hope, final piece,’ as it was called 
by Junius, who was conscious of his own infiuence with the public 
though he much overrated it, was an address to the king which 
contained a fierce indictment of George Ill’s public action since 
his accession. It was an attempt to raise popular excitement to 
a pitch which would compel George to yield. But the libeller 
placed too much trust in his power over the ruling oligarchy and 
gave too little credit to the dauntless courage and resolution of 
the king. Lord North took up the vacant post of prime minister; 
and his talent and winning personality, assisted by the all-pre- 
vsdling corruption and by the very violence of the opposition in 
which Junius took part, carried the day. It was the House of 
<}ommons which kept Lord North in power, and to its conquest the 
angry opposition turned. Junius now appears as one of the fore- 
most controversialists on Wilkes’s election, and as champion oY the 
nascent radical party forming under Wilkes’s leadership in the 
city of London. Other matters, also, were subjects of his letters, 
such as the dispute with Spmn concerning the Falkland islands, 
and tile judicial decisions of Lord Mansfield; but they are aU 
subordinate to his main end. Ever and anon, too, he returns, now 
with little public justification, to the wreaking of his inexplicable 
hatred on the duke of Grafton, 'the pillow upon which I am 
determined to rest all my resentments.’ But the game was up. 
Clearly, neither king nor commons could be coerced by outside 
agitation, which, after^all, was of no great extent. The quarrel of 
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"Wilkes aud Horne wrecked the opposition in the city. Junius 
saw his scale kick the beam, and it was only the too true teport 
courted by Garrick to the court, in November 1771, that he 
would write no more, which induced him to pen his final attack 
on Lord Mansfield, with which the collected letters close. 

Junius vanishes with the publication of the collected edition of 
his letters. It was &r from complete. Not only are the letters 
previous^ to 1769 omitted, but many of inferior quality or of 
transient interest, written during the continuance of the great 
series, usually under other pseudonyms, are absent And, more 
remarkable still, there are certain letters of 1772, after the Junian 
series had closed, which he very anxiously desired not to be known 
as his, and which passed unidentified for years. Under fresh 
pseudonyms, such as ‘Veteran,’ he poured forth fUrious abuse on 
Lord Barrington, secretary at war. The cause, in itself, was 
strangely slight It was only the appointment of a new deputy 
secretary, formerly a broker, Anthony Chamier, and the resigna- 
tions of the preceding deputy, Cliristopher D’Oyly, and of the first 
clerk, Philip Francis. But, trifling as the occasion might lie, it was 
sufficient to make the cold and haughty Junius mouth with rage. 

Junius follows the habit of his fellow-corresixindents in dealing 
very little with strictly political subjects. Personal recrimination 
is the chief aim of his letters, and it would hardly be fair to con- 
trast them with those of a different class of authors, such as Burke, 
or even with the product of the acute legal mind of Candor. Yet, 
when he treats of political principles he does so with shrewdness 
and insight. He understo^ the plain-going whig doctrine he 
preached, aud expounded it, on occasion, with matchless clearness. 
What could be better as a statement tlian the sentences in the 
dedication of the collected letters which point out that the liberty 
of t^e press is the guarantee of politicid freedom and emphasise 
the respdnsibility of parliament? And the same strong common 

sense marks an apophthegm like that on the duke of Grafton — 

• 

Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but insnits i^mit of no oompen- 
sation. They degrade the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge. * 

Yet these sentences betray in their sinister close the cast of 
Junius’s mind. There is an evil taint in his strength, which could 
not find satisfiEiction in impartial reasoning on political questions. 
This paii^isanship merg^ at once into personal hatred, uid his 
rancour agaiustkhis chim victim, Grafton, c^n hardly be accounted 
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for OD merely political grounds. His object is to wound and min,* 
not only to ormtiurow. Scandal, trae or fidse, is the weapon of 
his choice. 'The great boar of the forest,’ as Bui^e called him, 
loved the poison in which he dipped his tnsks, and took a crael 
pleasnre in the torture he inflicted. Secure in his anonymity, no 
insult or counter-thrust could reach him. With fngid glee, he 
retorts upon accusations, which, of necessity, were vague and wide, 
plausible insinuations against his opponents. ‘ To him that 
knows his company,’ said Dr Johnson, 'it is not.hard to be 
sarcastic in a mask.' And Junius, thus gripped with the obvious 
realities of his position, found no reply to this sarcasm. 

But, however much he owed , to his concealment and to his re- 
markable knowledge of the vulnerable points of his quarry (and, 
be it added, to the cunning with which he selected for his attack 
men who could not produce their defence), Junius holds a high 
position on his own literary merits. He was the most perfect 
wielder of slanderous polemic that had ever arismi in English 
political controversy. Not lack of rivals, but eminent ability, 

. made him supreme in that ignoble competition. In invective which 
is uninformed by any generosity of feeling he stands unequalled. 
His sentences, brief, pithy and pungent, exhibit a delicate equi- 
librium in their stracture. Short as they are, their rhythm goes 
to form the mardi of a period, and the cat-like grace of their 
evolution ends in the sudden, maiming wit of a malign epigram. 
Direct invective, lucid irony, dry sarcasm mingle with one another 
in the smooth-ranked phrases. A passage on George III and 
Grafton will show to what excellence Junius can rise: 

There is sorely sometiiina singolarly beneTolent in the charaeter of oor 
sovereian. From the moment he ascended the throne there is no crime of 
which homan nature is capable (and I call upon the recorder^ to witness it) 
that has not appeared venial in his si^^ht. With any other prince, the 
■hama ftil desertion of him in the midst of that distress, which yon alone had 
created, in the very critis of danger, when he fanded he saw the throne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and alnlities, would have outweighed 
tile memory of your former services. But his Majesty is full of justice, and 
understands the doctrine of "compensations; he remembers with gratitude 
how soon you had aecommodated your morals to the necessities of his service ; 
how dieerftilly yon had abandon^ the engagements iof private firimidship, 
and renounced the most solemn professionB to the public. The sacrifice of 
Lord Chatham was not lost upon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy fA 
deserting him may have done you no disservice in his esteem. The instance 
was painful, but the prindple might please. 

Juuitts posscBsed to perfection tiie art of dimax. 

* Jss. Eyre, later diief justioe^ in whoee court thfre had lately been ponSeinned 
for muder two or three persops, who received the royd pardon. 
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Hie anonymity which he marvellonsly preserved enabled 
Jnnins to maiiftain that affectation <ff superiority which dis- 
tinguished him. Never before were mere scandals and libdlous 
diatribes presented with such an air of haughty integrity and 
stem cont^pt for the baseness of jacks-in-oflBce. We have to 
make an effort in order to remember that this lofty gentleman, 
above the temptation of ‘a common bribe/ is really engaged in 
the baser methods of controversy, and cuts a poor figure beside 
Johnson an^ Burke. But, from his impersonal vantage ground, 
he could deliver his judgments with more authority and more 
freely display the deliberate artifice of his style. Its general 
constraction will appear from the passage on Grafton which has 
been quoted above. But he also uses a more shrouded form of 
innuendo than he there employa He was very ingenious in com- 
posing a sentence, or even a whole period, of double meaning, and 
in making his real intent peculiarly clear withal. Perfect lucidity, 
indeed, is one of his chief literary qualities. In his most artificial 
rhetoric, his meaning is obvious to any reader. His wit, too, is of 
high quality, in spite of his laboured antitheses. It has outlived 
the obsolete feshion o( its dress. It for transcends any trick of 
words ; as often as not, it depends on a heartless sense of comedy. 
‘I should,’ he wrote to the unhappy Sir William Draper, * justly be 
suspected of acting upon motives of more than common enmity to 
Lord Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence.' He needs, we feel, defence himself 
The best apology, perhaps, that can be offered for him is that he 
was carrying on an evil tradition and has to be condemned chiefly 
because of bis excellence in a common mode. 

Something, too, of his celebrity is due to the mystery he 
successfully maintained. The wildest guesses as to his identity 
were made in his own day and after. It was thought at first that 
only Burke could write so well, and most of the eminent con- 
temporaries of Junius have, at one time or another, been charged 
with the authorship of the letters. Fipsh light was cast on the 
problem by the publication, in 1812 , of his private letters to Wood- 
ftdl, with specimens of his handwriting, and subsequent research has 
at least laid down some of the conditions which must Tie satisfied if 
his identity is to be proved. Among them, we may take it that a 
coincidence of the real life of the author with the hints regarding 
himself thrown out in the letters is not to be expected. It was part 
of Junips’s plan to avoid giving any real clue, and he was anxious 
to be thouj^t personalfy important But^tbere are more certain 
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data to go upon. The very marked handwriting of Junius is welk 
known, although, to all seeming, it is a feigned haUd. The dates of 
the letters show when the author must hare been in London. His 
special knowledge is of importance. He had an inner acquaintance 
with the offices of secretary at war and secretary of state, and he 
was very well informed on much of the doings of contemporary 
statesmen and op the court His politics show him to have been 
an adherent of George Grenyille, who was anxious to draw Lord 
Chatham into alliance with the thoroughgoing whigs, an^ turn out 
the king's chosen ministers. The latter he hated to a man ; but he 
had a singular antipathy to Grafton and Barrington \ His power 
of hating is characteristic. We must find a man proud and malig- 
nant yet possessed of considerable public spirit and of a desire for 
an honest, patriotic administration. Finally, we require a proof of 
ability, in 1770, to write the letters with their merits and defects. 
Later writings, even when tinged with the admired Junian style, 
are but poor evidence. Nor is the inferior quality of a man's 
later productions an absolute bar to his claims. He may have 
passed his prima 

Perhaps it is not too bold to say that«the only claimant who 
fulfils the majority of these conditions is Sir Philip Francis. 
In his case, also, there are corroborative circumstances of weight ; 
and, although, with our present knoirledge, we cannot definitely 
state that he was the author of the letters, yet it is pretty clear 
that he was concerned in their production. Sir Philip was an 
Irishman, the son of that elder Philip Francis who was also a pam- 
phleteer. He was bom in Dublin on 22 October 1740, but was bred 
in England at St Paul’s school In 1756, he obtained a clerkship 
in the secretary of state’s office, and accompanied Lord Eannoul 
on his embassy to Portugal in 1760. From 1762 to 1772, he held 
the post of first clerk at the war office, which he resigned in 
obscure circumstances only to be appointed a member of*the 
governor-general’s council in India next year. His long feud 
there with Hastings* brought him into public notice, and, after his 
return to England in 1781, he became the relentless engineer of the 
prosecution of his enemy. Failure, however, alike attended these 
efforts and his hopes of political office. He gave up, in 1807, the 
seat in parliament which he had held from 1784. He survived to 
see the claim put forward that he was the author of Junius ; but he 
died, without either admitting or denying the fifmt, on 23 December 

1 ‘Next to the Duke of Qrsfton, I Terily believe |hat the blaekest heiirt ui the 
kingdom belonge to Lord Barrington.’ Jonins to 'Wo<^alI, Ijetter, 61 . 
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» 1818. He had married twice and left descendants by his first 
wife. 

Though this career was not humdrum, yet the earlier part of it 
no means corresponded with the fimcied importance of Junius, 
and John Taylor, who declared for Francis's authorship in 1814, 
showed an adventurous spirit in his thesis. Nevertheless, the 
aiguments he collected then, and those since added by his ad- 
herents, form a strong array. The all-important handwriting has 
been assigned to Francis by expert evidence ; four or five Junian 
seals were used by him, and, since Francis's undisguised hand 
appears in a dating on the Junian proofs along with the feigned, 
while the feigned hand directs the envelope of a copy of verses 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent evidence*, to 
be of Francis’s composition, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Francis was Junius’s collaborator, if not Junius 
himself. The same result is obtained from the fects that 
Junius used, and vouched for, a report made by Francis of 
one of Chatham’s speeches in December 1770, and that an 
unacknowledged Junian letter signed ‘Phalaris’ can hardly have 
been written without J’rancis’s cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Francis’s very words in a letter to Chatham^ Again, Francis’s 
presence in Ijondon tallies remarkably with the dates of the 
letters®. When he is absent, Junius is silent In loss external 
matters, Francis had that experience of the offices of war and 
state which is marked in Junius. His politics were identical with 
those of the libeller, and he was at the time engage<l as a jackal 
of the declining politician Calcraft, in the lal>our of eftecting 
a junction of Chatham and the Grenvilles. Calcraft and Lord 
Temple, the latter a veteran patron of libellers, may well have 
given him court intelligence not otherwise obtainable. Calcraft, 
again, at tlie time of his death in 1772, was, obviously, under great 
obligations to Francis for services rendered; he leaves him a 
legacy and prescribes his nomination to a pecket-borough of 
his own. If Junius’s remorseless hatrpd of the duke of Grafton 

• 

1 The verseB, copied out by Francis’s cousin, Ttlghmau, and ^dressed in the 
feigned Jnnian hand, were sent to a Miss Giles at Bath, in the winter of 1770—1. 
Later, before this copj" was the subject of Investigation, Sir P. Francis gave his second 
wife lyiother copy, in his own band and on a portion of the same sheet of paper 
as Miss Giles’s copy, among other specimens of his early verses. 

^ See the article by Sir Leslie Stephen in Tht EnglUh Hiitorical Review^ April 
1888. The letter to Chatham was sent through Calcraft 

t Yet^he evidence here is jatber negative than positive. See Hayward, More about 
JUttiVM. 
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remains unexplained’^ — ^though some insult received by Frands in 
the course of his official duties is an easy suppositiob — ^the fury he 
manifests agdnst Barrington in 1772 is in precise harmony vnth 
Ihe mysterious retirement of D’Oyly and Francis whidi partly 
forms the theme of that attack. Then, the characters of Junius 
and Frands markedly coindde. The same pride, the same fierce 
hatred^the same^implacable revenge and the same good intention 
towards the public interest meet ns in both. Even the seeming 
improbability of Junius’s hostile reference to Calcraft i| paralleled 
by Francis’s readiness, when piqued, to put the worst construction 
on his fiiends. At the same time, a difficulty arises in the question 
as to Frands’s ability to write the letters. True, there are Junian 
turns in his productions of later date. He shares that trait with 
many writers, and, high thou^ his reputation as a pamphleteer 
was, we must admit that, if he was Junius in 1770, under his own 
name in 1780 he was a cooling sun. 

To sum up, the letters of Junius seem to be brought home to 
a small group which included Calcraft, Francis and, perhaps, Lord 
Templet They passed through Frands’s hands, and he is thdr 
most likely author. He evidently wished tojbe thought so ; but, if 
he was, the malignant talent they displayed could only develop 
in secrecy, or, perhaps, his prime was short He remains in his 
real character a pretender only, in his assumed, a shade: atxnt, 
mmima umbra. 

In Junius, we have the culmination of a series of political 
writings; but his merits and defects do not exhaust theirs. Abuse 
and slander and political hatred are continually to be found in all 
These blameworthy features should not obscure the quantity of 
solid facts and serious argument put forward for the public 
information, in many able and honest pamphlets and letters. It 
is easier for posterity than it was for the writers to judge pf their 
ffiimess and accniacy; not so easy, perhaps, to perceive that, with 
their open discussion and criticism, they were the chief safeguai^ 

of the responsibility of government to public opinion. 

• 

^ The explanation may lie hid in the lost Jnnian letter to the dnke, signed * Lnoins,* 
and seen by Henry Bohn (Lowndes’s Bibliographers Manual^ see bibliogTaphy)i 

^ Temple has even been claimed as the author of the Letters (Smith, W. J., OrenviUe 
Papers^ see bibliography); but, beyond the facts that he, doubtless, approved, their 
purpose and was a patron of virulent pamphleteers and himfelf a pamphleteer, there 
does not seem to be corroboration of this theory. It is true that Lady Tem^de’s 
handwriting had a strong resemblance to that of Junius. But Temple would hardly 
have sent anonymous letters to hh brother-in-law, Chat|}am, written in a hand #hieh 
the latter must have known well. 



Balladry in Rags 

E g tme r e mnat OTcrwhelm the aoldan ; SuiqrPye(i|p TomgBddkm^ 
•nd Hind Horn mart win their loves. Iheito are ^tertaining 
rme.' Earl Brandy however, like BfAvloh, like the Scandi- 
^navian versions, is tragic in* the matter; almough a closely related 
ballad, EHinton, killing fifteen of the pnrsuers, spores' the firther, 
and lets the lovers go off happy to the greenwood. Lady leabel, 
too, escapes by whatever stratagem firom her savage wooer; and 
here^ of course, are borrowed motives, as in tlie 'thi^ cries* for 
help. There is a glimpse too, of supematural aid, as, in some 
versions, that of the talUng bir^ In a ballad of similar theme, but> 
quite prosaic details. The Fair Flower of Northund)erland, it is 
hard to say whether the supematural elements have been toiled 
down or lost, or else were never in the piece at all. Among other 
elopement stories of the primitive sort, mainly situation but with 
a few romantic details, GU Bredton, a sterling oltf ballad, is 
worthy of note; the type, however, Clwily passel into mere sen- 
sation, into mawkish amd cheap sentiment and into the rout of 
tales about runaways fair or foul, miunly localised in Scotland. 
There is eveir sadder stuff than this. Brown Robin, Willie and 
Earl Richard » Daughter (purporting to account for the birth of 
Robin HoodX Roae tike Red and White Lily, Th^ Famode Flower 
of Serving Men and Tom Pott$„axe a descenOing series with very 
low folL The singpng-robes of balladiy are here in ragi^ and tawdiy 
rags too. There is recovery* of old traditions, however, in the 
Scottish ballads of bride-stealing or^ ifiopement like KaSharigt/e 
Jaffro ^ — ^whether Scott’s own doing, or compiled from traditional 
fragments, in any case the model of his Younf Eoehinvar — and in 
like pieces of varying merit, Bonny Baby Livingston, Eppie 
Morrie and The Lady qfAmgosh — ^the last named knowiwin many 
of its detail^ both as an event about 1736 and as a popular sogg, 
but unfortunately recovered only in firagmenta Very different, 
finally, is the tone of two good ballads^ Willie's Lyhb-Wake and 
The Gag Goshawk, where love finds out the way by stratagem and 
inspires robust verse of thd pldVind. 

(implications of kin make up ballads of domestic tragdfiy, 
a mbst important group ; and even the inroads of a doggerel poet 
upon the old material, even the cheap ’literature* of the stalls, 
cannot hide that ancient dignity. The motive of Bewick and^ 
Graham, outwardly a story of two drunken squires near Carlisle, 
their quarrel, and the sacrifice of two fine lads to this quarrel in 
4he confiict of filial duty with ties of friendship— told, by the way, 

in verse that often touches the lowest levels— redeems the ballad 
. • »• 
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bom Hs dcgnded/onn aoft gires it flie paiSiot of » did. Tbe 07 

of the dyinir TictoiH* 

» • 

Faiher, eoald 9* not drank yanr wine at honM^ 

^ And letten me and my brotitor be ? * 

is not impressiTe^ perhaps, as a quotation ; bat in its context and 
climax it stands with the great things ofthe great poema Andtrom 
LemnUe, enArmoody popular in the north of Scotland, represents 
another class of homely Jballads, more or less vnlgarii^ by their 
/orm, their overdone sentiment and their efforts at literary grace, 
bat not without appeal and a certain ibroe of tradition. Tradition 
at its purest, and dn appeal to which few readers fitil in respond- 
ing, characterise the great ballads of domestic tragedy. Edward, 
for example, is so inevitably so concentrated, that sundry critics, 
including the editor off Scott’s MinMrdsy, would refer it 

to art ; but traAtion can bring about these qualities incite own 
way. Lord Ecmkd, with its bewildering number of versions; 
JASdt Musgram a/nd Lady Barnard, a favourite in Shakespeqre's 
day and often quoted ; Gtasgerion (who may be the ‘Olascurion ’ 
mentioned in Chaucer’s Homo of Fame and may represent the 
Welsh Glhs Keraint), a simple but profoundly affecting ballad on a 
theme which no poet\x>uld now hapdle without either constraint or 
offence; Child Maurice’, The Crud Brother’, TheTwaBrodwre — 
with a particularly effective climak — offer tragedy of the false 
mistress, the false wife, thel false servant, and tragedy of more 
complicated matter. Wives ftdse and wives true are pictured in two 
sterling Scottish baNads, The Baron o' Braddey and Captaiii Car, 
both founded on fhct *The Braes o' Yarrow knew another faithful 
wife. Pgrker shadows of incest, mainly avoided by modem litera- 
ture, fall in possibility on BahyUm, quoted above, and in real 
horror upon Sheath and Knife and Idzie Wan. The treacherous 
nursei, again? with that bloody and revengeful LamJdn — a satiric 
imma — long frightened Scottish children ; and a case of treachery 
in higher station, involving trial by copfbat and giving many hints 
of medieval ways, is preserved in the old story of Sir Aldingar, 
familUr to lyilliadi of Malmesbary. Finally, there is the tftie- 
love. The a^ective*is beautifully justified in The Three Barats, 
jmfortunately less known dutn its cynical countejipart, The Twa 
CadMS. True-love is ftdse in Young Hmding ; and fickle lovmrs 
come to grief in Jbord Lowi, Farr Ma/rgaret and Sweet WdUatn, 
and Lord Thomas and Fair ,AnneL Fate, not fi<ddenes^< 
however, brings on the tragj^y in Fair Ja/net, La^ Maieey, 
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doA Scmnden ; while ficklraeBs is ooniiloned md triamphant in 
baliads which Child calls ‘pernicious’: Thewroom^o' Cowden 
hnowA and The Wylie Wife of the Hie Tinm'Hie, letter is the 
^suggestion of The Wife of Bath'e Taie in the popular Knight 
and Sffupherde Daughter. Child Waters, which both Child and 
Gmndtrig praise as the pearl of English ballads, belongs to the 
weU known group of poems celebrating woman’s constancy under 
direst provocation ; neither Chaucer’s Cleric' e Tc&e nor that 
dramatic poem of the Nut Brown Maid pleads the cause of 
woman with more eloquence. Ellen in the stable, with her new*, 
bom child, appeals to any heart : 

Lullnhye, my onriA deere child! 

Lullabye« deere ohil^ deero! 

1 wold thy father were a kinfr« 

Thy mother layd an a hccro! ^ 

s 

While tUis ballad has wandered fur fibm the drahiatic and choral 
type, the Bunrival in its structure is marked enough; and its 
incremental repetition, in several sequences, is most effective; 

Ballads ol* the funeral, echoes of ihe old coronach, voccro, 
whatever the form of communal grief, are scantily preserved in 
English ; Bonnie James Camphdl and The Bonny Earl of Murray 
may serve as types ; but the noblest outcome of popular lament, 
however crossed and disguised by elements of other verse it may 
seem in its present shape, is Sir Patrick Spene, which should be 
read in the shorter version printed b^ l*crcy in the Reliqum, i||fid 
should not be teased into lustory. The incremental repetition and 
climay of its concluding stanzas are beyond pAilke. affecting 
is the ‘good night ’—unless we let ^Johnity Armstrong, beloved 
of Goldsmith, pass as strict representative of this type. Lord 
MaxwdTe Last Good^ Night, it is known, suggested to By^pn 
the phrase and the mood •of Childe Harold’s song. To be a 
ballad, however, these ‘good nights' must tell the hero’s stoi^, 
not simply echo his emotion. ^ 

Superstition, the otheif world, gho8t*Iore, find limited scope in 
English balladry. Two ballads, of the sea, Bonnie Annie hnd 
Brdwn Robyn’s Corfession, make sailors cast loth ta find the ‘fey- 
folk ’ in the ship, and so to sacrifice t^ie victim. Commerce with 
the othmr world .occurs in Thomas Bymer, derived fix>m a romance 
and in Tam Lin, said by Hendo^n to be largely the work of 
Bums. Clerk CciviU suffers from* his alliance with a mermaid. 
•The Great SUMe of Sule Skmry, a mournful little ballad from 
SheGan^ tells of him who is ‘a pjan upo’ the lau’,i but a seal, 
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dlkie in the fea.* Oflier transfonnation ballada ai« Kemp 
Owyne, AUUon (Si%9s and Tht LaXby Iform. In Sweet IFtSiam'e 
GbMi, however, a* great fovourite of old, and in the beat of 
all *aup»natural* bailada, Tht Wife'qf Uaher'i Wdl, dignified,, 
patheti<^ rdticent, Engliah balladry competes in kind, though by no 
means in amount, with the riches of Scandinavian tradition. 

Epic material of every sort was nin into the ballad mould. 
King Orfeo^'As Enrydice in Shetland ; the ballad ia of vei 7 old 
structural type. Sacred legends like that of Sir Hugh, and 
jocular legends such as Hind Horn, occur ; while Sir CaxoUnt and 
Kimg Ettmere are matter of romaned Possibly, the romances of 
Europe sprang in their own turn from ballads ; and Sir Lionel, in 
the Percy folio, with its ancient type of structure may even 
reproduce the kind of balladi which formed a basis for Sir Cauolme 
itself. Mifistro^ of course, cdtdd take a good romance and make 
it over into indifferent ballads ; three of these are so described by 
Child — The Boy a/nd the Mantle, King Arthur and King Com- 
vjoU and The Marriage of Sir Gawaine. With the cynical Crow 
and Pie we reach, the fetge of indecency, also under minstrel 
patronage, though it is redeemed for balladry by a faint waft of 
traditionf ilus piece, along with The Baffled Knight and The 
Broonffldd HiU, is*close to the, rout, from which Tom D’Urfey 
selected his PiUe to Purge Mehmcholy. Thoroughly debased is 
The Keach in the Cred ; but Tlw Jolly Beggar, especially in the 
‘old lady’s' manuscript, ier llalf-redeemed by the dash and swing 
o^ the linea Old ladies, as v>ne knows from a famous anecdote 
of Scott, formerly>llked this sort of thing, without losing cast^ and 
saw no difference betiteen iband the harmless fun of Gel Up and 
Bar Utejloor, or the old story, which Hardy seems to record as 
still a fiivourite in Dorsetshire, of Queen Eleanor'e Corfesdon. 

With this ballad we come to history, m^ly perverted, but 
true as traditioa Lard Ddamere, debased sn broadsides, Hugh 
Spencer^ 8 Feeds in France and the vastly popular John Dory ; 
naval ballads like fhe poor trinity and the excellent 

Sit •Andrew Barton; Sottish King James and Brown, and 
that sterling ballhd Mary HeJmUon which Andrew Lsng*ha8 
suocessfplly called bhek from Russia to its place fit queen Mary's 
,own court, with twenty-eSght versions still ex^t to attest its 
vogue--a]l these are typical in their kind. But the historical 
ballad, redted rather than sung epic in all its purposes and 
detaila, and far removed from .the choral ballad of dramatia 
situation, is best studied in^ those pieces have become 
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tni£ti<»ial alcHig the Scottiih border. ‘Ifot all| however, ere of 
tiie chrraicle ^rpe. In 1693, e certain freebooter wee hanged, and 
his n^ew took good vengeance for him, ca!ling oat a ballad ; 
jirhatever its original shape, one finds it slill tredi with the impres- 
sion of actual deeds; and, in its nervous couplets, its lack of 
narrative breadth, the lilt and swing of it, one is inclined to call 
Thi Ladt qf Wamphray a case of ipH coq/ingmii — a phrase of 
which Leslie was making use, not far from this dath^ as to the 
Borderers and their songa Tlie dialogne is immediate^ and has 
the old incremental repetition : 

j 

0 Simmy^ 8immy, now let me irttn£r« 

And 1 TOW I’ll ne’er do a Criehion wranff. 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me bo, 

And a peck o’ goad I’ll gii6 to tbco. 

O Simmy, Simmy, let me gang, • 

And my wife ahall heap it wi’ her hand^ 

This was not made at long range. Epic, on the other hand, and 
remipiscent, is Dick o' the Cow — cited by Tom Nashe — a good 
story told in high spirits ; long as it is, it has a burden, and was 
meant to be sung. Archie o’ Cawfidd, Holm Noble, Jock o' the 
Side and others of the sapie sort are narratives* in *the best 
traditional style ; Scott's imitatipn of these il Kinmont Willie — 
at least it is so much his own work as to deserve to bear his name. 
Still another class is the shdH battle-piece, of which Harlaw, 
BothweU Bridge and even Flodden Fbeld, preserved by Delong, 
may serve as examplea Durham Pidd, in sixty-six stanzas; was 
made l>y a minstrel Refusing classification, there stand out those 
two great ballads, probably on the same fi^t, Cheviot and Otter- 
hum. The version of the former known as Chevy Chace, * written 
over for the broadside* press,’ as Cluld remarks, was the object 
of Addison’s well known praise ; what Sidney heard as ‘ trum;i^t 
sound’ is not certain, but one would prefer to thinly it was the 
old Cheviot One would like, too, the Ubertyof bringing Shake- 
speare into the audience, s(b4 regarding that ancient ballad aa 
contributing to his conception of Hotspur. These are no spinsters’ 
son^ but rather, in the first instance at least, the mt^lting and the 
tradition of mmi-at-arms. A curiously interldced stanza ftrrange- 
ment, here and there to be noted in both the old Cheviot and 
Otterhum, as well aa Richard Sheale’s signature to the former aa* 
part of his minstrel stock, imply *connderable* dianges in the 
atructure of the original ballad. Sheal^ of course; had ^ply 
copied a^ favourite song ; but the ^t is suggestive. . 
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Last all, ^ greibiiwood. Johmie Codc^ gays Child, is 
*a ]M«doti8 qiedhien of tlie unspoiled traditional ballad.* A 
nngle situation dbd events it contrasts shaiply with Is Itmg 
story like A<faf» Bdl as well as with the Tarious pieces, shor^ 
or long; Which deal with Robin hhnsel£ From Joknie Code to 
the Qe$t is a process of great interest to the student of traditicmal 
verse. Had the Oeot, indeed, been made by its humble rhapsode 
in an nnletfbred age, the epic process would have had even more 
scope, and would have drawn upon poetic sources already claimed 
• for deliberate composition and the literary record. As it is, Robin 
may be proud of his placa * Absolutely a creation of the ballad 
muse,’ he is the *hero of a sterling little epic, and of thirty-six 
extant individual ballads, good and bad; the good are mainly 
of a piece with the old epfc material, and the bad are indebted 
for their hadn^ to the corAiptions of the broadside press, the 
editing for garlands and tlie exhausted vitality of latestraditioa 
Robin has a definite personality throughout, thou^ the d^^enerate 
ballads, as in the case of late poems about Charlemagne, make 
him anybodjr’s victim. Any local hero could be exalted by the 
simple process of outwitting and trouncing the old master of that 
craft. One of t^e latest poems, a dreary compilation called the 
True Tale of Rdf Hi Hood, the, only .piece in Child’s collection 
which is not anonymous, is the work of Martin Parker. But 
one forgets trash. Robin remains as the best ballads and the 
Crest* have drawn him — generous, brave; pious, with a touch of 
i^Iahdioly and a touch of hamour unknown to the strictly choral 
muse. The narrefive art of this goad verse is very higA No 
story is better told Unywhere than the story of Robin’s loan to 
Sir Riqjiard and its payment; humour is held firmly in hand; 
and Clmucer himself could not better the ease and sureuess of 
the little epia Nor does the Geet improve in all ways upon its 
material *RoHn Hood and the Monk i» a sterling piece of 
narrative^ The brief close of the Ged, telling, in five stansas, how 
Robin was * beguiled’ and slain, and 'rather awkwardly quoting 
aif unconnected bit of dialogue, nhould be compared with the 
ballad of Bfihin Moods DeaHi from the Peny folia Heih; in 
qnte of m^teen inissing stanzas; the story is'admirably told. 

, Every incident counts : the testy humour id Robin at the starts 
the mysterious old woman banning him as she kneels on the plank 
over ‘black watw,’ the fiatal bleeding, the final struggle, revenge, 
inouwparting and death— good narrative throughout It is dear 
that a process had takmi pjace in the gradual formation of this 
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cycle not only broni^t its seTeiral ^arte vnt|) fair coherence, 
bnV also, exerdsed a reactionary influence updn tradition itself. 
In anjtcase, with these ballads of Bobin UoOd, balfiidry itsdf 
crossed the marches of th^epic, and found itself far from the 
•Md choral, dramatic improvisations, though still fairl/ close to 
the qtirit and motive of traditional verse. 

A word remains to be said on the sources and the values 
of British ballads as a whole Common * Aryan ’ ori^ii, tliough 
it was still held in a modified form by Qaston Paris, can no longer 
be maintained so as to account for the cominuiiity of theme , 
in the ballads of Europe. What has been done by scholars like 
Child and Qrundtvig, by Nigra, Bugge tuid otliers, is to have 
established certain groups, more or less definite, which, in diflerent 
lands and times, tell the same general story or give the same 
particular motive or detail To accvunt for these groups is an- 
other task. A pretty little ballad from Shetland nijdrates in quite 
choral, dr&iatic form the story of* Orpheus and Eurydiue. Itugge 
has traced the same story from a Danish ballad far b>u:k into 
medieval times ; its ultimate source, to be sure, is tlie classical 
account Another source, we have seen, is legend ; still another 
is the direct historical event Evidently, then, the mii^ter of 
sources is something to be settled for the nar^tive part of each 
individual ballad ; but, however g/eat the interest of this investi- 
gation may be, however obvious its claims and satisfactory its 
results, it does not affect the specific ballad as a literary form. 
The structure of the ballad — what mak& it a sjtecies, the elumdnts> 
of it— derives frvm choral and dramatic conditions ; whdt gives it 
its pecyliar art of narrative* is the epic pn>cess working by oral 
tradition, and gradually leading to a hew sfructure with choral 
and dramatic elements still surviving, though dwindling, hi the 
guise of refrain and incfemental repetitioiL The metrical form 
remains foirly constant throughout. With certain other formal 
characteristics, the commonplaces, the conventional phrases and 
motives, there is no space to d^ here. So, with regard to 
imitations good and bad, wd.can only refer to Scott's Kinmont 
Willie for one class, and, for the, other,* to that famous forgdhy, 
the Harelifcnute of Lady Wardlaw. * * , 

The aesthetic*valuee of the ballad call for no long comment. 
They are the values which attach to rough, strong verse intent 
upon its object trope and figure are out of the ^estion, and all 
feats of language as such. No verberum artifex works here. The 
appeal is stirai^t It is, indeed> ridiculous to call the ballads 
a L. u. ou. XVII. . . >27 
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'primitiTe ’ ; no^ only hare they a developed art of their oym^ but 
they wre ccoased i£lt every turn literary influraoe^ mainly work- 
ing for coherence of narrative, which are indirect, indeed, ]^et sore. 
Ifevertheleaa, the abidii^ value of t^e ballads is that they give |b 
hint of primitive and unspoiled poetic sensation. Ibey speak nof 
only in the language of tradition, but also with the voice of the 
multitude ^ there is nothing subtle in their working, and they 
appeal to things as they ara From one vice of modern literature 
they are free : they ha^'e no ‘thinking about thinking,’ no feeling 
about feeling. They can tell a good tala They are freeh with the 
open air ; wind and sunshine play* through them ; and the dis- 
fincUon, old as criticism itself, which assigns them to nature rather 
than to art, though it was overworked by the romantic school and 
will be always liable to abuse, is practicsd and sound. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


rOLTTICAL AND RELIGIOUS VERSfe TO THE CTiOSE 

OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY— FINAL WORDS 

• • 

In a previoas chapter*, nomething wna Raid of the chaiigcR in 
language and in thought wliich accompanied the Norman coiupiORt 
of England, and it was pointed out how short a time, comparatively 
speaking, ^as ncc<lcd for the fusion of race wijh race. Tlio 
incorporation of a French vocabulary into the voniacular was, 
inevitably, a more prolonged operation ; or, to speak more precisely, 
it was longer bcGore that fusion became apparent and was reflected 
in the literature of the people, the literary or fa^ionable language 
being, for many a long year, the tongue of the conquerors. The 
influence of the courtly literature of the ruling 'caste in more 
than one direction has already been pointed out*. It is no part 
of the scope of this work to encroach upon what more projicrly 
belongs to the earlier literature of a mqdtm language other tj^an 
our own, or to tell over again what has already bqen dcaltT 
with in the pages of Gasto4 Paris, in the volumes of Petit dc 
JuUevillb and elsewhere ; but our inl^rcst ^n medieval French 
lettera must always be more than that of mere neighboura Thus, 
the period now reached in the history of our own literature, when the 
death of Gower points, approximately, to the end of French lettera 
in England, oflers an .opportunity for mentioning, in the course 
of a very brief sumnniry, the work of one or two Anglo-Normans 
whose writings either are •intihiately connected with English 
historical events and personagep, or ha|e left their impressipu 
on thaform and matter of the rapidly growing body of vernacular 
literature. To some of these, special reference* has already been 
made — ^Philippe de Thaon, whose BetliaHry* belongs to a [)opular 
and fascinating tyjle of didactic literature^ and helped to furnish 

* Vol.t,i>p. 14911. * 

* YoL I, chapter xm. See also toL f, pp. 28d, 446, 447. 460,- 466 ff. • 

^ Dedicated to Adela of Louvain, the se&nd wife of Henry I, for whom Benoit 
the Anglo-Norpan monk Tersified a 8t Breiufan i|| 1121. • 
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material for eafly Engfiah writers on rimilar themes, and yrhose 
guide to jihe ec^esiastical calendar, JA Cump<xt, sets forth what 
the ignorant clerfi oii^.t to know ; Gaimar and Wao^ who 

became i^e mediums which earlier English and Latin historifs 
provided material for the work of Layamon ; William of Wadington, 
whose Manud was written, probably, for Normans in Yorkshire, 
and another 'Yorkshire Norman,' Peter of Langtoft, who were the 
literary god-fothers of Mannyng of Bmnne^ 

Gaimar’s Eatorie Engles was based, mainly, on the Old 
English Chronicle and, aftart foom his relation to Layamon, 
his chief value for us lies in the sections which deal with 
bontemporary matters, in his contributions to the story of 
Havelok and in his descriptions of social manners and customs*. 
Of greater worth is the life of William, first of the Marshal earls of 
Pembroke and Striguil, regent of England, a soldier and states- 
man who died in 1 219, after havi.ig served, for nearly half a century, 
more than one king of England with rare fidelity, and whose 
deeds are worthily enshrined in the poem which bears his name. 
L'Uistoire de Gw.Uavme le MarechcU, which was 'finished in 1226, 
consists of, some 19,000 octosyllabic lines, and its discoverer, 
Paul l^eyer, has claimed for it e place in the front rank of 
French medieval historiography, and as having no superiors in its 
kind in the writings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries’. 

Gamier de Pont-Saiiite-Maxence’s Vie de 8t Thomas Bechet, a 
^.poem worthy of its subjtet, and of great historic value; Fantosnie's 
Chronide of the Scottish Wars of 1173-4; Ambroise’s Histoire 
de la Ouerre Satnte, with Richard Coeur de Lion for its. central 
figure ; Old FrencH psalters and saints' lives ; moral tales, like 
those- told b}' the Franciscan Nicole Boson in the earlier half of 
the fourteenth century ; immoral foblos ; pilgrimages and gospels 
for the laity ; popular presentationc of current science and works 
on venciy, such as those which probably served the somewhat 
mythical Juliana Berners; lots, as those of Marie de France 
— all these may be recorded as links in the direct chain which 
bound French medieval literatut'e to England. To these may be 
added books of counsel and courtesy, which became modils for 
and directly inspired th^ popular literature of''the native tongue 
— 'the book^' for example, 'whiche the knight of the Toui« 

f 

* Vol. I. pp. 104, etc., 170, eto., 804, etc., 886 ft., 844 IT., 447. 460, etc., etc. 

* See, for esainpl«, ia Wright, T., A Hittory of DomettU Umnen and StnHmtnu 

in England daring the Middle Agee, pp. 04, eto. * 

* L'Hwt. de OuiUaime U Marieh^, ed. P. Meyer, t. in, p. oii, Perie^ 1901. 
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made to the emejrgnemost and tediyng orhis donghtws, translated 
oote'of Frenssh in to onr matermdl Englysshv tongne by me, 
William* Caxton*; dialogues, as those contmned in a Whmtere de 
kmgage que fenseignera ftten a droit paHer Ot esertrs doviz 
which help to make clearer to us the social* relations 
of die fourteenth century; and Frendi versions of the old 
romances such as Caxton and his followers popularised, to which 
refermice has already been made, and which will tie further 
discussed when the prose of the uxte^th centuiy is under 
consideratioa 

Political verse to the end, approximately, of the reign of 
Edward II was glanced at in a previous chaptdr*. In addition 
to the two poems in the mixed languages therein mentioned, may 
be noted a Song against the King’s Taxes, srritten in the reign 
of Edward II, in five-line stanzas, the first half of ^ach tine, save 
the fifth, being in Anglo-Norman ^nd tie latter hdif of each lino 
and the whole of the fifth being in Latin. Its theme and its 

form can best be seen by such a stanza as tlie following : 

• . , . 

Deput 9«e le toy vodera tarn multum cepis$e, 

£ntre les riche* *i purra tati* inveniue; 

E plus, d ee gue m*ett avy*, et meliu* feciue • 

De» grantz partie aver*pri*, ei parvit peperciue. 

Qui eapit argentm* ting causa peccat*egentum\ 

From the reign of Edward III onwards, English, as the main 
vehicle for political verse, apparently ousts Anglo-Norman. A late 
Anglo-Norman poem, written about iSsfi, Lens veus du haifon,^ 
The Votes of the Heron*, has, for its* object, the goadibg of the 
young king Edward III to Irar with France, by* comparing him 
with what was held £o be a cowardly birdf The poem relates 
that Robert of Artois, who had his own purposes to serve, saused 
a heron to be served at the king’s table and called aloud the biisUs 
virtues and vices as it was carried in : 

Et pm* que eouere e*t, Je di* d man amt, 

C'au plu* eouart qui soit ne qui oneque* fuet vit 
Donrrai le hairou, eJSett Edouart Loeit, * 

Lethir^i* de Franeke,*le nobite pait, 

Qt^il en ettoU droit hoiri* mi* cuef* li e*t fgli*, 

Et por ta latqueithe en morra deitaiti* ; * 

E’en doit^ein au hairon voer le *ien avis.* 

• • 

Uiis is too much for the king; and he and his courtiers make their 
warlike vows on die heroa The war that ensued, together with 

1 8m r. Uejte, Xevue OriHqm, 1870, p. S71. ■ VoL i, p. 870. 

Wright, T., Political Song$, 1839, p. 184. * 

* Political Poem amd Songe^ ad. Wri^lp T.# 1859, BoUi Seriei. 
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the Soottidi war of tlie tsarlier years of tiw boy<king'B reign, were 

song by Lanren^O Ifinot; and tiie death of the king, in 1377,<a]led 
forth a tribute* tfie orennastering thought in whidi was4he reiy 
old £uhi<med aentinumt' ' 

, f 

That alle ibiiiu weies and wastetli away. 

That the evils of the time were not absent from the minds of 
thinking n^en we see by the writings of Gower and by the Plowman 
poems. In these last, there is no room for the light hearted gaiety, 
the easy-going happiness that causes us to regard Chaucer, though 
a contemporary, as almost belonging to another world. To the 
writers of the Ploumom, poems the times were out of joint and 
hiore than jesting was required to set them right ; their sharp 
solemn rimeless lines ring^ in the ear like the sound of an alarm 
or the first few strokes of the passing belL 

The unquiet reign of Henfy IV saw the miserable game of heresy- 
hunting at w&rk under 'the statute De Heretieo Combu/rendo, 
and political revolt after revolt in the north. Four years after 
the burning of William Sawtrey the Lollard, at Smithfield, a lay 
court condemned the sswtly ardibishop Richard IdScrope of York 
to death for high treason and provided that the sentence should 
be earned out as ignominiously aa might be. The virtues of the 
archbishop are celebrated in Latin and in English verses ; and the 
politic^ and religious ‘crimes’ of the Lollards are not forgotten by 
otlier literaiy clerka 

<Rotb Latin and English poems against the Lollards and songs 
against friars, are of oommdb occurrence. One poet sings 

^ f 

Thai dele with pnnesy pynnea and knyvea, 
lYith ffyiileai gSoveai for wenchea Md wyTeaS* 

while' another, in a fifteenth century MS, combines Latin and 
F^glish, beginning 

Freerea, hreerea, wo*}e be! 

ministfi malwrum^ 

For many a manea aoale bringe 90 
ad poenas ifO'emarum^ 

and continning, in violent lines which cannot be quoted, to set forth 
current ci^esi In the Middle Ages, popular singers, ‘westours 
and rimern minstrels or vagabonds,’ who foUtfwed their calling 
along the king’s hi^way, helped, often enongl^ to fiin the flamea 

1 PMtieal Poem( and Sonft, ed. Wiight, X., 1M9, Bella Seriea. toI. i, p. SIS. 

* JM. p. S64. 

*tSelifuia 0 Antifnae, ad. Wxi^t, T.,aad Hellivell, J. O., 1841 — 3, toL n, p. ^7. 
See eleo eel. t, p. 88S. 
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of t^IHoq, political and religioiiB; it ahoald be ranemberld to 
tbcft credit tbat^ consdoiialy or unoonsdooslTf their work waa 
not wkhoat effect in the emandpation of th^ peoplei 

Ten years after the ‘ Glbry of York '* had been executed, the 
Victory of Aginoourt gave further employment to song writers ; 
but tiie specimen of their work preserr^ in the Pepysian MS 
does not bear comparison with later poems on the same theme. 
Professional and laudatory verses on deaths and comnations we 
can leave aside; but the interest of its satire should preserve 
from forgetfulness a poem on the siege of Calais, 1436. 'The 
duk of Burgayn,’ a’ith ‘grete prid’ set forth 'Calys to wyn,’ and* 
his preparations are told with a rare spirit of raillery. In Calgis 
itself even 

The women, both ynnir end 
Wyth stones stuffed every sAMiffold, 

The spared not to ewe# ne swynk ; ^ * 

With boylynjg cawdrei^ boUuiprett and smelle, 

Yf they wold assaute uie walle, 

AH hote to gev them drynk^ 

In 1436 — ^eWas written one of the. most important and re- 
markable of early English political poems, The JAhd [or little 
book] of English Policy. The iKiem iHjgins by ‘ e^hortynge alle 
Englande to kejic the see etiriroun/ and it is an early example 
of the political insight whidi recognised that the natural source of 
the greatness of a small islaryl lay on the sea; its influence on 
later naral developments can scarce l>e doubted. English com- 
mercial relations with foreign nations are discussed b? tlie 
anonymous author at considerable length ;^Hhe colaimodytees 
of Spoyne and of Fflaundres/ and of many another community are 
reviewed, and oddly enough these things refe in rime : 

And lyoorySv.Syvyle oyle, and grayns, 

Whyte Castelle sope, and wax, is not in vayne; 

Iren, wolle, wadmele, srotefel, kydefel also, 

Ffor poyat-makers fiiUe nedefulle be the ij. • 

The Irish question is well to the fore, and there is a Welsh 
qoestion as well : 

wyth all^ yonr myffhte take hede 
To keiw Trelond, that 4t be neft losto ; . 

Ffor it is a boterasse and a pqpie * 

Un£e finidsnd, and Wales another. * 

God forbede bnt eehe were othere brothere. 

Of oae ligeann^ dewe unto the kynge. 

And then the author turns to discuss Hhe comodius stokfysshe 
of Yselonde ’ brought by the seamen that go out from Bristow 

^ Political PoenUf sd. Wrigj^l, T., voL ii, p. 1/>1. 
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and Worn Scarborowj^ *nito the coetes cold’ ; and he hariu back 
to Galiua and ur^ise, in language which sounda stnuigelj modenv 
that there be , • 

g aet stgoTCitiMnifle. 

Bet lUBDr wittee wythontene irari«inee , 

To one aeeorde and nnaaimitd, 

Pat to aod wylle for to kepe the we. 

The ende of bataile ia peaae aikerlye, 

'And power cauaeth peaw flnaUyi. 

The last political po^ to which reference need be made here is 
, a mocking diige, called forth by the death of the king’s foTonrite 
the duke of Buffolk, on 3 May 1450, *^a dyrge made by the comons 
of Kent in the fyme of ther rysynge when Jake Cade was theyr 
cappitayn. . . writn owt of david norcyn his booke by John stowe*.’ 
The poem describes how ‘ bfsshopes and lorde^ as grete reson i^’ 
took theii' several parts in his funeral service, and it deserves 
mention by reason of the prosodic art shown in the refrain, ' in 
which the passing-bell slowness of the first half 

For I Jack | Napfs^ | aonl y>/a- 1 

f 

suddenly turns head over heels into a carillon of satiric joy and 
triumph *with' 

* ^ cebo and | diri'ige^l ’ 


A careful examination of fourteenth century religions poems 
preserved in the Venion MS^ and elsewhere, of the minor verse of 
tile school of Richard Rolle of Hampole, of passages in the 
religious plays such as those which tell the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and of the fugitive wrse of the fifteenth century should 
oonvinra the most sceptical of the wealth of early Engli^ anony- 
mous poetry, and of its great prosodic interest; it should abolish 
th^practice of regarding verse associated with the outstanding 
names, and the so-called 'court-poetry,’ as the only poetry worth 
consideration ; and it should help us to render tardy justice to 
periods sometimes dubbed barren” wastes. 

■>The note of simplicity of utterance, oftmi combined with 

* The quotations aie from T. Wright’s text, in Political PoeiM and Songot hut see 
also the first ToluiDe of dakluyt and The LibM of Engliihe PoUege, 1436» Text and 
metrieehe Obeneteung ooa W» Hertzberg^ Mil einer gachtehiUehen Einleitung van R. 
PauU, Leipzig, 1878. Of. also the poem On Engltmde Camme^xial PoUeg, Wright's 
PoliHeal Poeme and Sfnge, vdi. ii, p. 282. 

’ Political, Religioue and Love Poeme, Lambeth MS, etc., ed. FomiTill, F. L, 
1866, new edition, 1908. 

* Saintsbuxy, G., A Hietory of EngHeh Protodg, voL i, p. 261. 
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perfection of fbhn, whidi is stradf in midi poems the 
thiVieenth or early fourteenth century lyric frttn the ESgwton MS 

Somer b oamen and wlniar b gon, t 
thft day heginnb V> h>nge» 

And thb foules 6?erieli^ 

joye hem wit eongef 
80 etronge kare me )AnU 
A 1 wit joye that b funde 
in londe, 

Al for a child 
That b BO mOde * 

of hondo^ 

is found again in the Sayings of St Bernard ia the Vernon MS 

Where ben heo that biforen ns woren. 

That houndee ladden and«haukes beeruu. 

And hodden fold and wode; 

Thb Riche ladya in hedle hour, 

Thai weredeo gold in heom (reamur, 

With heore brihte rode*'^^? 

It is carried on by Michael of Kildare, in a hymn written at the 
beginning of •the fourteenth century ill wh^ch there are move- 
ments like this: 

This worldis la gon a-wai, 

80 dew on graHse in someriH dni. 

Few ther belh, wetlawai! 
that lovith Goddb lore^; 

it becomes exquisitely melodious in the northern Hampolo poems 
of, approximately, the middle of the* fourteenth century, nStaldy 
in the alliterative verses beginning 

My trewest tresowre sa traytnrly teken, 

Sa bytterly bondyn wyth bftand Uandes; 

How Bone of thi serrandes was thou forsaken, 

And lathly for my iofe hurld with ihair haudes^ 

and in Eve's lines in the ^Coyentry ' play : 

Alas! that evyr that spoche was ^kyn 
That the fab anngel seyd onto me. 

Alas! oure mal^rs liyddyng b brokyn 

Ffor I hare lowohyd hb owyn dere tre. 

Oure fflescly eyn bya ^ iuilok|rn, 

Nakyd for synne onresylf we see« 

That sory appyl that we ban nokyn • 

To dethe hathe brouth my spouse and me^ 

» HeliqaiM Antt^aoe, vol. x. ij. 100. » complexion. 

* Hinar Poem» of the Vtmon MSt with poem$ from JHgbyJUS, voL n, p. 6Sl, ed. 
FumiTall, P. J*, B.E.T.S. 1901. 

* Reliquiae Antiquae, Tol. n, p. 190. ^ * Hontman’s ed., toI. f, p»7a 

* * Ludue CoeenXriae, idL HalliweU, J. Ot, pp. 97, 98, 1S41. 
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« 

It eArte magical power^in the beaotifiil car<d from the early 
fifteenth oentury Sieane MS : 

I Hynir €f A mAyden tluit ia niAkehNS 
Kynir of Alte Vynges to here tone ehe ehee. 

' He cam also etyDe ther hie moder was. 

As dew in Aiwylle that fallyt on the ^ras. 

He oam also stylle to his moderee bowr. 

Ah dew in Aprille that fallyi on the flour. 

He cam also stylie ther his moder lay, 

As dew in Aprille that fallyt on the spray 
# 

it shows itself capable of infinite pathos in the appeal of Isaac to 
his father in the Chester play: 

Al^! father, is that yonr will, 

Tour owne childe here for to spill 
Upon this <iilles brynke ? 

Yf I hare trespspsed in any degree, 

IVith a yard yon maye beate me; 

Fat up your Sword V your will be, • 

For I am but a Childe 


Abraham « ' , * 

Come hither, my Child, that art so sweete; 

^ Thon must he bounden hand and feete^; 

it reveals jmssion, strong though subdued to that it works in, 
in the Quia amore Umgwo of the Lambeth MS c. 1430^ ; and it 
finds an echo in the poem to the^ Virgin, printed towards the 
close of the fifteenth centjj^iry in Speculum Christiania beginning 

^ Mary modern wel thou be! 

^ ^ary moder, thenke on me. 

There are, of convex, duller and more sopdiisticated utterances 
than thpse. Mysticism often acts as a clog and didactic aim 
freqyently achieves its usual end and produces boredom. But 
that happy sense of fiuniliarity with the company of Heaven, 
which is ode of the characteristics of an age of profound &ith, 
finds delightful expression in hymm fiem Christ to His 'deintiest 
damme’* and, above all, in the rcHgious plays. These last, 
which were written to be. understood by the common folk, are 

I 

> Bongo and CaroU, ed« Wright; T., Waiion Club, 1661, p. 80#. 

* Cheotor Playo^ ed. Deimling, K., 1898, p. 78. The extant MSS of the 

jChester cycle belong to the end of the sixteenth oentnry, but tl)p substantial features 
of the passage quoted abore are found in the fifteenth oentury Brome play on the same 
Bubjeot (Anglia^ m, pp. 816--837), with which the Obester play would seem to be 
oonneot^. 

* Pekitieat ite. Poema, ed. Fnmivall, F. 7., p. 177. 

^ Hymn$ to the Virgin and Chrittf ed. FomiTall, F. J., p. 8, E.E.T.S. 1867. 
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mirrora which reflect the tastes of the people, in the fonlteenth 
alhl fifteenth centuries. An ingenaous audience wished to be 
moTod eedly to tears and laughter ; rough , humour and simple 
pathos jostled each othcs on the booths tor traTolling stages on 
which were set forth the shrewishness of Noah’s wife, and Isaac 
submissiTo to his father’s stroke, the boisterous comedy of 
quarrelling shepherds and tlieir criticism of the angelic voices. 
It was not gold and frankincense and myrrh that*wouId appeal 
most to the imagination of the idler in the market place, but a 
ball, a bird and *a bob of cherys,* wHich the visiting shepherds 
give to the Child-Clirist, a§ they address him with * 

llnyll, lytyll tyne mop! * * 

Of oura orede thou art crop; 

1 wold dryiik on thy cop, 

Lytyll day storne^. , 

Tru^ these writers and ac^rs ‘served God in their mirth,' but 
they were not allowed to go on their way unmolested. There are 
poems against miracle plays as against friars, and sermons too ; 
anfl in the fllass of carols and love lyrics, whetlicr amorous or 
divine, which form a characteristic feature of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century English jK>etry, and which artf treated in an 
earlier chapter in this volume^ there appear now aitd then the 
spoil-sports who think ‘the worldo is but a vanyte’* and, when 
the briar holds the huntsman in full flight, only take it as a 
warning to ponder on more solemp ^‘hingB. , 

Of the purely didactic literature that was intended fer dflily 
needs, a typical example pmy be seen in John JMirk’s Instrucluma 
for ^Parish Priests, a versified trapslati^ from Latin of a very 
practical kind, concerned with the things that are to be done 
or left undone, the duties of priests and what they arc to teach 
and all such items as entered into the daily religious life*of the 
people*. To this we may a^d ‘bal)eeB’ books’ and poems of homely 
instruction, in which the wise man teaches his sou and the good 
wife her daughter. For thosh who were sckin able to buy printed 
books, there were works ^ike the first dated book published in 
England, tlie Dictes and Savings of the Piilosoptters, whilst 
Oazton’s Booh of Curtesye, address^ to tlytyl John,’ and his 
printing of a Great and tdUU CeCto sufficiently indicate the 
popularity of precept apd wisdom literature. The middle of tHb 

• 

1 Towneley Play$, ed. BngUuid, O. Mid PolUrd, A. W., IBUT, p. l&B. 

^ * Hymni to the Virgin and Chrigt^ pp* luad 91. • 

> Ed. pMCOoky £.B.T.a. 1848. 
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fifteoita oentiny giTes us ihe Boolt Essenee, an eariiy 

treatise <« 'natuntf' sdence,' in which, amcHig other w<»iderfhl 
things, we learn hot| ‘to reduce an oold feUe evangelik to 
the firste strenkthe of yon^the' and hoV ‘to make a nutn that is 
a coward, hai’dy and strong.* And, in a fourteenth century MS yon 
may run your eyes over medical redpes*, which vary between 
cores ‘for the fever quarteyn* and devices ‘to make a woman say 
the what thu'*a8ke8 hir.* Woman was ever a disturbing &ctor, 
and the songs of medieval satirists do not spare her. One of 
them ends his verses with the counsel of despair: 

I hold that man ryght wele at ese, 

That oai. torn np hnr haltar and lat hnr go*. 

To the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries belongs the figure 
of Robin Ilood the outlaw, Vho was known to the writers of 
Piers Plowman the middlu of the fourteenth century and 
stories of whose deeds were "first printed by Wynkyn da Worde 
at the close of the fifteenth century, in the Lptdl Geste ; and 
with a reference to him this brief summary of ‘rank and file’ 
literature must close. . He is the typical hero of English medieval 
popular romance, ‘open-handed, brave, merciful, given to ardiery 
and venei'y, good-humoured, jocular, loyal, woman-protecting, 
priestcraft-hating, Mluy-loving, God-fearing, somew^t rough 
withal, caring little for the refinements of life, and fond of a fight 
above sfil things’*. In this combination of qualities we may fitly 
see tlu'.t blending of Nomcac and Englishman which helj^ to 
make the England of the ages ‘of &ith a ‘merrie England.’ Akin 
in many ways to Ucrdward the Englishman and Fnlk Fitz-Warin 
the Norman, he repres^ts, in the ballads that grew up around 
his namq. the spirit of revolt against lordly tynumy, and he 
standg.for the free open life of the greenwood and Ibe oppressed 
folk. The ruling classes had their. Arthur and his knights, 
their ‘romanlces of prys,* the placid dream-world in which moved 
the abstractions of Stephen Hawes and the bloodless creatures 

* I 

* Relipifae Antiqwu, toI. i, p. 61. 

* jUh. p. 77. A more gallant ^'eeling is shown in the records the Pwt, a 
fourteenth oentarj assoei&tion established in London originally by foreign merchants 
in imitation of ■igdilar associations in France, en U honour da Di^ Madame Seinte 
Marie and aH saints, par ceo qt jolisteif paU^ honeetee^ doueeWf deboneiretei, e to 
aiMWf. sans infinite, soil mainunue. In that society, no lady or other woman being 
allowed to be present at the festival of song, it was held to be the duty of members de 
honurer, chair, et loer treaCotee dames, iotas houres an Unta liaue, au taunt en lour absence 
coma an Umr presence. Bee Munimenta QildhajOaa Londoniansis, voL n, p. 225, Liber 
eustumaru'ht. Bolls Series, 1860, ed. BUey, H. T. 

» Bales, 5. W., Percy Folio. 
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of tile ^conrt-poetrj/ The people h^ their eongs by tile way- 
aide^ their ballads bom of communal dance a^ their more or less 
pagah festivals, at whidi sons of the soil, miudens ami apprentices 
who had been bidden to * ’ * 

e 

Suffer malster und maletreme pAcienily 

And doo their blddyii|f obedicuilly 

Serve atte the tahille manorly ^ • 

could, for a while, escape from these duties and enter inte a life of 
their own. ^ 

• • 

A word may be permitted by way of postseript, not merely 
to this chapter but also to the present volume. It lias been 
sometimes urged that the fifteenth century, in the matter of 
purely English literature, is dull and unintercs^ng ; tiiat it is an 
uninvitftig, barren waste, in ifhich it were idle and unprofitable 
to spend one’s time when it can be fleeted carelessly in ‘the 
demesnes th^t hero adjacent lie,’ Iielouging to the stately pleasure 
houses of Chaucer and the Elizabethans oir the one side and on 
the other. It would rather appear that a century, th <4 beginning 
of which saw the Englislf Mandeville trapslaturs at work, and 
the end of which saw oile of those versions printed ; a century 
to which may be credited Flower and th4s Le^f, the Paston 
letters, Caxton’s prefaces and translations, the immortal Malory, 
lyrics innumerable, sacred and s^ufar, certain ballads^^n ahe 
main, as wo now know them. The Nut Br^wn Maid, (in itself 
suflieient, in form and music and theme, to ‘ make the fortune ’ of 
any century), carols and many of the^miracle plays in their 
present form, can well hold its own in the history of our literature 
as against the centuries that precede or follow it. At least it is 
not deficient either in variety of utterance or in many-sidedness 
of interest. It is hot merely full of the promise that all periods 
of transition possess, but it8«actual accomplisliment is not to be 
contemned and its produots are not devoid either of htuuour or 
of beauty. • . • , * 


* I Reliquiae Aniifuae, toI. li, p. 229. 
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The followinfr parallel pamr^ree from the two Wycliflte ▼ereionn will ehow 
Homo of the dilferenoeM between them. Broadly epeakin^r, these dilferenoes 
are ipreatest in the earlier part of the Old Testament, and are only small in 
parts of the New Testament. It shonld be noticed that the order of the 
liooks In the Old Testament and Apocrypha is different from that of 
the A.Y., following the Vulgate. 

Eaulibr Version. Later Version. 

Exodud xr, 1—5. 


^Bynge we to fhd Lord, forsothe 
glorionsly he is magnyfied; the hors 
and the steyer up he threwe doun into 
the see. > My strengthe and my nrey- 
syng the Lord; and he is^maad to me 
into heltho. This my and hym 
¥ aha] gloryAe ; the God of my fader, 
and hym Y slial ecihaunce. ^The 
Lord as a man filter, Almyiti bis 
name; ^tho chare of Pharao and his 
oust he threwe fer into the see. His 
chosnn princes weren turned rpse- 
donu iaf the reed see: ^the Qepe 
walris ee«terdcn hem; thei descem 
diden into the depthe^a*? a stoon. 

Uai^ih 

ifn the,)er in which diede king 
Osias, I sai the Lord sittende rp on 
an hei} sete, and rered rp; and fnl 
was the hons of his mageste, and tho 
thingus that vnder hym weren, fulfil* 
den temple. ^Serafyn stoden rp on 
it, size wenges to the ooii, and size 
to the other; with two the! eouereden 
the fi^ of hym, and with twodhei 
oonereden the feet of^hym, and with 
two thei flown. *^And tliey ori^den 
the tother (ear. toon) to the tother, 
ai^d aeiden, Hoeli, hoeli, hoeli, Lord 
of osta; fnl is al the erthe of 
the glorie of hym. ^And to-moned 
ben the thresholdes of the heenglis 
fro tho ^is of the oriende, and the 
hons frdfild Is :with smoke. 


Synge we to the Lord, /or he is 
magncfled gloriousli ; he rastide doun 
the hors and the stiere in to the see. 
^My strengthe and my preisyng Is 
the Lord; and he is ihaad to me in 
to lieelthe. This is my God, and Y 
schal glorifle hym; the God of my 
fndir, and Y schal eniiaanse hym. 

9 The Jiord is as a man filter, his 
name is Almiiti ; ^he eastide doun in 
to f^e see the cliaris of Farao, and 
his oost. llise ohosun princis weren 
drenchid in the reed see; ^the dope 
watris hiliden hem; thei leden doun 
in to tl)e depths as a stoon. 

Ti, 1-4. 

^ In the leer in which the king Oslo 
was dcodVV ai| the Lord sittynge 
on an hii sete, and reisid; and the 
hous^ was fnl of his mageste, and 
the thingid that weren rndur hym, 
fllliden the temple. ^ Serafyn stoden 
on* it, a’ze wyngis weren to oon, and 
size Wyngis to the tothir: with twei 
wyhgis thei hiliden the face of hym, 
and with wyngis thei hiliden the ftet 
of hym, and with twei wyngis thei 
fiowen. ^And thei criden the toon 
to the tother, and CM^iden, Hooli, hooli, 
hooli is Lord God of ookis; al erthe 
is fhl of bis glorie. ^And the lyntels 
abone of the herris were moned to- 
gidere of the vois of the oriere, and ' 
the hons was flllid with sripke. 
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As an lllnitration of the flrloem on th# above exiraei (in ti4 later 
edition), the following are erivsn: S 

* teas deedx not bi deiMurtin^ of the eonle from the bodl/bnt Ih which 
leer he was gmytun of Gk>d with lepre, for hc^ wi^lde Itake amys to him the 
^oflloe of priest; for fro that tyme he was arettid deed to the world, ae Kabbi 
Salomon eeith. 

^ the hou9x that K the t4»niple bildid of Salfimon: netheleeii thie elauee, 
and the how was ful of hi* mageste ie not in Kbreu, neither in bokis 
amended* • 


Earlibb Tersion. • Latbr Vbrsion* 

St Mattheui vi, 1—4. 


^Take see hede, lest le don loiir 
rijiwisnosAe before men, that see lie 
seen of hem, ellis )e ehule nat han 
meede at )oiire fadir that in in lieuenes. 
^Therfore whan thou dost almeiMe, 
nyle thou synge before thee in a 
trumpe, ae ypocritie don In eynagosTiH 
and etrMifs, that thei ben tnaad wor-* 
ehipful of men; foreotho Y eaye to 
3oa, thei ban reeoeyuod her meede. 
<Bnt thee doRoke aliiieeHc, knowo 
nat the left bond what the riit bond 
doth, ^that thi almes be in hidlw, and 
thl fadir that seeth in hidiia, eal iplde 
to thee. 


^ Tnkiih bode, that )o do not mure 
rlM wituiesHO bilbr men, to bo eeyfi of 
hem, elliB le Mditilen haue no ineoile 
at ^ourc fadir that in in heaouea. 
^ Therefore whanne thou doiat almOM 
nylo thou trumpe ^ifortf thtMi, an yini- 
criti# doon in HynaffoifiH and sireetiti, 
that thei be worsehipid of men, Mithcdi 
Y seie to }ou, they han reHHeyued her 
meede. ^ But whanne thou tloint 
ainien, •known not tlii left bond what 
thi ri)t hond*doiih, ^that thin ulinoa 
be in liidiln, and thi^ fwlir that seeth 
in hiddila, wdaul ^iiyte thie. 


If a poMHage such as EphesianM il be taken, the dlfferenoes between the 
two verHions will be found even slighter than in ilie alxive. Those exiracta 
are taken from the edition by Forshall and M^den, but its exhibition of the 
textual eviilenee learos much to be desired It must be borne in min^ that 
many different workers, in all probability, fook part in the tramdation^of each 
Tersion. 


J. V. W. 
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PIERS THE PLOWMAN AND ITS SEQUENCE 
^ The Manit8cript& 


Piers the Plowman. The forty-flTe known MSS of Piers the Plowman are 
deseribed by Skeat in rols. i, iii and iv of his edition of the poem for 
the Early Eniplish Text Society, and, less fully, in rol. ri of his large 
Clarendon Press edition. In 1865, Skeat published, for the E.E.T.8., 
Parallel Extremis from Tn^nty-ninc MSS of Piers the Plo^piau, and, 
in 1885, Parallel Extracts from PoVty-flire MSS of Piers the Plowman. 
A facsiinile of MS Laud 656 (C-text) is prefixed to rol. iii of the E.B.T.8. 
edition; and one of Laud Misc. 581 (B-text) may be found in Skeafs 
Twelve Facsimiles of Old English MSS (Oxford, 18di^). It has been 
suggested that MS* liaud Misc. 581 is the author’s autograph, or, at 
least, was carefhlly revised by him, but examination of the corrections 
made hnd tile errors left unnoted indicates that this is not probable. 
A MS of the iKienr (but of what version is unknown) is mentioned in 
a Yorkshire will of 1396 as *imnm lifimm vocatum Pers Plowman’ 
(Testam. Eborac. i, 269, Surtees Soc.); another, in the wiU of John 
Wyndhill, rector of Arnclilfe in Crafbn, in 1431 (i5. ii, 34) ; and still 
another in the will of Th^yn^ Boos, of London, In 1433 (Fifty Earliest 
English Wills, ed. Fiimivall, Additions, p. 2). 

Mum, Bbthsegger (ffiohard the Bedeless). The only MS now known is that 
marked LI. 4. 14 in the Cambridge Uciversity Library, desorihed by 
Skeat, The Vision of l^illiam, concerning Piers the Plowman (E.E.T.S.) 
11 , pp. XX f. and iii, pp. Uii IF. 

The Parbment of the Thre Ages and Wynnere and Wastoure. The MSS 
are described by GkiUancs in his edition. 

Lettera of the Insurgent Leaders. These ere in Knighton’s Chronioon and 
Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, the MSS of which are described by 
the respective editors, Luard and Biley (Bolls Series). 

Peres the Ploughmans 'Ciede. The MSS are described in Skeat’s editions. 

The Ploughman’s Tale. ' No MS is known to exist. 

Jacl^ Upland, etc. No MS of Jacke Upland is known to exist. The Beply 
of Friar Daw Topias and Jack Upladd’s Bejoinder are preserved in MS 
Digby 41 of the Bodleian Library, cf. Wright, PoUtioal Poems Vmd 
Songs, II, 1 ^ 39ii. ^ 

The Crowded King is preserved in MS Donee 95 of the Bodleian Library, 

«» of. Skeat^s E.B.T.S. ed. of Piers the Plowman, iii, pp. 523 if. 

Death and Liffe and The Scotish Ffeilde are tveadrfei in the Percy FoHo 
MS; an imperfebt copy of the latter Is also contained in a MS of qu^n 
Elisabeth’s time belonging to the Legh family at Lyme Hall, Cheshire, 
pidiliidie4-in 1855 (see below). 
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Editions. 

^ • Pier9 the Piottman. 

(B-iesi) ^ ^ , 

The Yisioii of Pierce Plowman, now f^rete iinprynted by Bobeyte Orowley, 
dwellynir in rentee in Uolbnme. Anno DominL 1505 (for 1550). 
Com priaile^o ad tinprimendiim eolnin. Two other tmprefwionfl, both 
said to be * nowe the eeoonde time imprinted,’ were ieeued by Crowley in 
the same year; see Skeat’s editicms for deserip^ionB. ^ 

The Yiirioii of Pierce Plowman, newlye imprynted after the authouni olde 
copy, with a brefe sammary of the principall matters set before eoery 
part called Passus. Whcrevnto Is also anhoxed the Orede of Pierce 
Plowman, neiier imprinted with the booke before. % Imprynted at* 
London, by Owen Koiyrers, dwALlyufr neare rnto srreat Sidut Bartelmewes 
Gate, at the sygne of the Bprod Eirle. ^ The yerd of our Lorde Ghd, 
a thousand, fyne hundred, thre score and one. The . xxi . daye of the 
Moneth of Februarye. Cum piiuileiri<bad iiiiprimendura solum. (Ac- 
cording to Skeat, this is a carcdess reprint of Crowley’s third impression.) 
The Yision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Ed. Wright^ T. t vols. 1842. 

Second and revised edition, 1856. Now edition, 1895. • 

The Yision bf William concerning Pidhi the Plowman, togvdher with Vita de 
Dowel, Dobet^ et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Eesoun, by Williuin Langlanil. 
Ed. Skeat, W. W. E.E.T.8, 1869. 

The Vision of WtUlam Concerning Piers the Plowman by William Lnngland 
(or Langley). [Prologue and Passus, i-vii.] Ed.Bkeat^ W. W. Oxford, 
1896. See also editions of various years from 1874 to 1893- ^ 

(C-text.) • , • 

Yisio WUli de Petro Ploughmaif, ItemWlsiones ojtisdem de Dowel, Doliet, ei 
Dobest. Or the Yision of William concerning Piers Phuihiiiaii, and the 
Yisions of the same ooncemingathe Origin, Progress, and Perfection of 
the Christian Life. Ascribed to BoWr^ Iganglaiid, a seotilar Priest of 
the county of Salop; aud written in,^or immediately after, Ihg yeai* 
liCCCLXii. Printed from a MB eoniemporary with the author, e^iHated 
with two others of great antiquity, and exhibiting* the original text; 
together with an introductory diHc*ourH(%|i pen^ual commentary, auuoia- 
tions, and a glossary. Ed. Whitaker, T. D. ImX 
The Yision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, IJowel, Dol^et, and 
Dobest, by William LuAgland (1303 a.d.) . • . Kiehanl the RimIcIobs, by 
the same author. (1399 a.d.)^ The Crowned King, by another hand. 
Ed. Skeat, W. W. E.E.T.S. 187a 

(A-text.) 

The Vision of William concerning fiers Plowman, loget.her with Vito de 
Dowel, Dobet,et Dobest, BecuAdum Wit et itesoun, by William Lang||i«d, 
(1362 A.D.) Ed. Skeat, W. W. E.E.T.S, €867. 

(The Three TextsJ » * 

The Yision of William concerning Piers the Plowman in three paraTlei texts 
together with Bichard the Redeless. By William Langtand (about a 
1362-1399 A.D.).* Ed. frons numerous manuscripts with Preface, Notes 
and a Glossary by Skeat, W. W. 2 vols. Oxford, 1806. 

The edition for the E.E.T.B., by Bfteat, was begun in 1867 wtth^ibe pnbli- 
oiftion of the A-text, and completed ml884 with the puhlioaildli A Pmrt rv, 
oontaining |ileneral Introd action. Notes, Indexes and Glussnry. ^ 
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Wyelif in both the places Jost died. It doA aot appear In the Ua| of 
'WyoliTs writinffi in Bale’s Summariiim, thooffh ^I^itrnm Ain^oobm, 
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Mfttzner, E. AltengL Sprachpfcbeii. Berlin, 1867-9. 

Mnrray, D. John de Burdens • • . otherwise Sir J. M. and the Pestilence. 
Privately pr. Paisley and London, 1891, and in Black Book of Paisley, 
1835, for MSS of Jdhn de Bourgogne. 

Nicholson, E. B., in Academy, voL xxv (1884), p. 261, on Bormans; in 
Bibliophile Beige, 1866, p. 236Mon Louis Abry’s quotation from Outre* 
mense. 

Nicholson, E. B.*and.Y^il ®9 H., in Encyclopaedia Britannioa. On authorship 
and sources. < 

Togels, J. Handsoliriftliche Untersuchungen fiber die englische YBrsionen 
Handeviles. Crefeld, 1891. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine. 1848. 

Yule, H. Cathay and the Waf Thither. YoL i. 1866. For Odoric and 
notes on joumeys. * 

[For examples cf the state use of English in the 14th cent, see Botnli 

Parliamentorum, ii and iii.] 


" . . CHAraER IV 

THE SCOTTISH LANC^UAOB 

< r < ^ 

Eablt and Middle Scots 

Much icmains to be done in the study of the development of literary 
Scots down to the close of the middle period. * All earlier work (and, indeed, 
much of presedt-day effort) has been confined to the elucidation of the 
characteristics of special* texts. Books like Sinclair’s Observations on the 
Scotti^ Dialect (1782) have a historical Inknres^ but are not of any scientiflo 
value. The first imiKirtant contribution was ruule by James A. H. Murray 
in The* Dialect of the Southem^Gounties of Scotland: its Pronunciation, 
Grammar, and Histon^ Relations, printed, in 1878, for the Philological 
Society. In 1902,cihe present writer published Specimens of Middle Scots 
with an introduction dealing with the literary forms of Middle Scots. The 
chapter in thhi volume is based on that work, to which the reader is referred 
for aetalls of Jffgament and illustration. Important contribVitions are being 
made in the articles in the New English Dictionary (ed. Murray, Bradley, 
and Gralgie), and some aid has been given in the English Dialect Dictionary 
and Dudefit Gran^ar (ed. Wright^ J.). Jamieson’s well-known Scottish Dic- 
tionary, now uselfisB as a pUlological guide, may be consulted for iEustrative 
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» . Chapter IV • 

•mililM; bot the bMt of tiiese hmr& boon inairporoled in the New EnirliHh 
Wmmmrf. For the inflaenee of Freneh on Beot4 Franoieqne-Hioliere 
Inqnifj (n«f.) mny be referred to; that, for reneone itnted ip the^ohnptor, 
thb work ehonld be need with caution. For^ diecnmion of the langiia|p» 
of epeeial textsi the followin# referenccte to ediioflai introdootione may 
*be neefnl: Barbour’s Bros, ed. Skeat, W. E.E.T.S* 1870-89; rerised 
edition S.T.S. 1894; The Kingis Qnair, ed. Bkeat, V- B.T.S. 1884; 
Lancelot of the Laik,ed. Skeat, W. W., E.E.T.8. 18(>r»; The Coinplaynt of 
Seotlande,' ed. Merray, J. A. E.E.T.S* 1S72; Bellendeu’s XJvyi ed. 
Craiffie»eW. A., 8.T.S. 1901-3. • 


CHAPTER V 

t 

THE EARTJEfiT SCOTTISH LITER ATITR^ 

Baubour. Blind Haury. q|ncwoTlN. Wyntoi%. Holland 

Apart from books on En^rlieh literature which contain accoiiiitH of Scottish 
literature, tlie most imiiortant works on the whole siihjeot are : 

Iryinj^v Bavid. * history of Sootish Poetry. Ed. Carlyle, J. A. Edinhiiri^h, 
1^1. This iKmthumoasly ptibliHhed work had*l)eon in preparation as 
early os 1828. Though a work of great learning, it is ig>w otikof date. 
Henderson, T. F. Scottish VernaouW Literature. Second revised edition. 

1900. • , • 

Miliar, J. H. A Literary History of Scotland. 1903. 

MSS of Barh%ur and Blind Harry, 

Barbour. The only edition of the Bruce whtrh <v>n tains a trust worthy te:9t. 
is that edited for the Early Engllsb Text Society by W. 1?^. Skeat, 
1870-89 (reprinted, with oo|rection of errata, for thc^^cottish Text Ko(*iety, 
1^3-95). The preface to th|^ editioi^ oontiiinH an account of tiio two 
MSS, viz. C in the library of St John’s Cjitege, Cambridge (wliich is 
the better, but has lost twenty-five leaves), and E in the iWvocates* 
Library, Edinburgh. *This MS is in the same volume with the unique 
MS of Blind Harry’s WalJa^. As the colophons inform UM,*a]l three 
MSS wore written by John Bamsay ; C in 1487, E, raptin^ »criptuHy for 
Simon Lochmalony of A^chtcrmonsey, Fife, in 1489. The M S of Wallace 
was written in 1488. Owing ta the longer lines pf Wallace, Ramsay used 
a larger page than he had cnosen for C and, proceeding to copy the 
Briice on the same paiier* found he bad room to write E in j^uble 
colomns. * • ^ ^ 

* * Editiom of Barlymr^ ^ ^ 

The unique copy of the earUest known edition, which was publilhed abont 
1570, and seen^ never to have been carefully oollated, was Mb. 11 in t||e 
sale of W. G. van Antwerp’s books at Sotbefyy’s in March 1907. Hart’s 
edition of 1616 contains some lines missing from the existing MSS, and 
interpolates others. Editions to some extent critical are : Pinkerton’s, 
» 1790, Jamieson’s, 1820 and Cosnfb Innss’s, 1856 (Spaklipg OluS). The 

last Iwan interestiDg historical intgo4action* J. T. T. Brown ( Wallace 
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an^ Bnieereafcadiad, Bona, 1900,99. 85 ft) argoestbalWyiitmin doM aoi 
ttfctribate a Brat;co Barboor but quotes from the La^ of Geoffiwy of 
Hoqmoaik For other matters contained in Brown’s book cf. Athenaeinn 
fl^om Nor. 17 to Beo. 8, 1900. ^ 

Ahanpmout Works sometimes attributed to Barbour. 

Two of these were first described and aasignedP to Barbour bj Henry 
Bradshaw in a commimication to the Cambridge Antiquarian Sodety 
in 1868, reiirinted in Bradshaw’s Collected Papers, pp. 58 ft fVhey are 
(a) fragments of a translation of GFnido delle Colonne’s Siege of Troy, 
(5) the legends of the Saints. Both are printed together (with the 
exception of the legend of St Maehor already published in Altenglisohe 
* Legenden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 188^ in Horstmann’s Barbours des 
Bchottischen nationaldiohters Legendensammlung nebst den Fragmenten 
heines Trojanerlhrieges, Heilbronn, 1882. The authorship hiis been 
disprored by Kdppel, E., Die Fragmente ron Barbours Trojanerkrieg, 
Englische Studien, x, 373 ; and by Buss, P., Sind die ron Horstmann 
herausgeifeben sohottischen Legenden ein werk Barbere’s, Anglia, ix, 
493. See also Skeat’s Barbour,*li).E.T.S. pp. xlv ft 
(6) An edition of tiie legends, with nofes and glossary edited b^ Metcalfe, 
W. M., has been publish^ by the Scottish Text Society in six parts, 
1887-96. The same editor has published separately The Legends of 
SS. Ninian and Maohor, Paisley 1964. Some of the livj^s are assigned to 
Barbour by Neilsom G. (Scottish Antiquary, January 1897 ; Athenaeum, 
27 February 1897). 

(c) The Balk of Ahe most noble and raibeand Conquerour Alexander the 
Great. Reprinted from a unique copy 6f about 1580 by the Bannatyne 
Club in 1831 but not published till 1834.. The language is undoubtedly 
very close to Barbour’s, though slightly more modern. Either the book 
is the work of Barbour preserved in a pomewhat later form or the author 
was saturated with Barbour’s diction so that he continually repeats his 
, pllrasea The chief difficutcy^in assigning it to Barbour, as is done by 
G. Neilson, is that the epilogfie of the work, the style of which differs 
in no respect frcm«the rest, definitely assigns it to the year 1438. 

U I 

,Do the gude ard bane <loning. 

As quhyhm did this nobill King, 

• that dt is prysed for his bounte, 

^ the quhether thre hundreth zeir was he. 

Before the tyme that God was borne, 
to saue our saullis that was forlorpe. 

Sen pyne is post ane thousandi zeir, 

Four bundreth and thaettie thair to neir, 

And aucht and sumdele igllae I wis. 

l^ilson’s attempt to expkun thia away is not satisfactory. See his 
pai>er, John Barbour, poet and translator (reprinted from the Tittns- 
actions of the Philological* Society), 1900 ; Herrmanfi, A., The Forraye 
of Gadderis, the Yowis, Berlin, 1900. This latter (which 1 have not seen) 
^ includdl also extracts from Sir Gilbert Hay’s still unpublished Bulk of 
King Alexander, which dates from 1456, bht is often confused with the 
older work (see ^ollanoz, Parlement of the Thre Ages, 1897, p. xvli, in 
which oomparative extracts of the two works are given, pp. 140^). 
See^’also AJHerrmann’s Untersuehdngen fiber das sohottisehe Alexandei^- 
buch, Berlin, 1893; and ihe Tpymouth Castle manuscript on^lr Giltort 
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Hai^t Bilik of Kin£ Alexander the Codqneroui^ which eonif^ a 
Auamary 4^ the story and extraeia (WiasensehaAliehe Beilago snin 
Jahresberioht dor iwdiflen stidtisehen Boalaohnle an ilatern 

1899). The Bnik of 1438 is assisrned by J. T. T. Brown to Da^d BatOt 
Confessor of James I of Scotland, and author of Edits Kariiig (Wallace 
• and Bmoe restndied, 11 . 101). • 

The death year of Barbour is not qnite certain. According to the KciHstruni 
Eplsoopains Aberdondnsis ( 11 , p. 212) he died on 13 March, but the year 
is giTon absnrdlv as M.CC.XC. It has Imo giren here as 139B because in 
the mounts of the city of Aberdeen presented at Perth on^ April 1393, 
he is described as Archidiacono Aberdonerui ad present and as himself 
receiring his pennon of 20i. from the fennel ( Exchequer Bolls of Scot- 
land, 111 , p. 288). N ext year, when the accounts are presented on 25 A pril, 
his death and the terms of his bequest of his pension to the dean and ^ 
chapter are recorded and the !&)«. are entered as paid them accordingly 
(op. cif. p. 395). Now, either the accounts were made up iiefore his 
decease on 13 March 1395, or, owing to his illness or to uiipiiiicinal 
pajrmentithe pension for 1395 was not qmid at Martinmas (11 Nov.) as 
it should have been, when, if he died in 1396, he would hnv|^ lM»en alive 
to receive it. Ilis other pension of £10 from the eusttiiiis of Alierdeen 
was imid half yearly at Whitsundiw and Martinmas, aAl, as no payment 
was made in the year from 3 Apm 1395, to 3 April 1396, it is, perliapH, 
safer to put his death in 1395. 


• • • Blind Harry. • 

For Wallace the only good text is that of James MoirVor the Bcottish Text 
Society, 1884n9 (The actis and deidis of the iUustena and vaiheatid 
campioun Scuik Wfllmm Wallace Knicht of Kllorslie. By Henry 
the Minstrel commonly kuow^ as lyind Harry). David Laing discoverefl 
twenty mutilated leav€»» of an edition printed with the types of Walter 
Chepnian, and, therefore, assigned by him to somewhere alniiit 1508. The 
next edition, of which only one 8opy (in the British MiiHeuin) is ktiowrn, 
was publishiMl in 1570, according to the ocdo{flion * Impreiitit. at Edinbtfrgh ^ 
be Robert I^ekpreuik at the Expensis ef iienrio Oharteris, ^ aw to be 
sauld in his Buith, on the North syde of ye gai^ qbone the Throne.’ 
Jamieson edited Wallace akmg with Barlsnir’s Bruce in 1820. F<»r 
farther details see Moiris editidki, introduciiotq pp. xiii^xriii. 


Blind Harry and John de Ramuay. • 

Moir in his cMlition of Harry regarded the praise of Sir John de Rmnsay 
(vii, 890 ff.) as ‘due to the fact Biat thi? scribe who wrote the oyly existing 
copy of the manuscript was a John Kanisoy.’ In The WaJlac-e and the 
Bruce restiidied (Bonner Betirftge sur Anglistik, vi,’1900) J. T. T. Brown 
argues that Ramsay was th^refl author of the Ringer iicwiks (iv to xi;, 
the composition being suggested by Blind Harry’s folk-Uiles, which 
survive in Boo^ 1 to 111 , though qfaboratqd by Ramsay. * 

* • Holland's HowlaP, • • 


Asloan M8 (1515 A.O.), Bannatyne MS (1568 a.d.). Only one leaf ef a black 
letter edition ofsabont 152^ survives. Editions by (1) PinkerUm, J., in^ 
appendix to voL iii of Sootish Poems reprinted fr^ scarce editions, 
1792; (2) Laing, D., for Banna^e Club, 1823, from Asloan MS, re- 
printed for New Club Series, IS^Jby Donaldson, D., with variant «ead- 
* ings of Bannatyne MS, itself (3) printed for Hunterian Clul^ 1889; (4) by 
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IMler, ChemnitB, 1308; (5) bf Aiiioiir«» F. J,,iB Bootilih Allitera- 
tif 0 Poemfl, 8.T^ 1891-2» with commentaryt glowiivy and intrododtion, 
1806-7. Cf. alio Gutman, Joi», UntenachimgeD fiber daa mitteleii|r1iaohe 
CMioht *The Bnke of the Howlat’ (Berliner Beitriife snr germinisohen 
and romaniacheii PhUologie, 1893). \ 

PoetM attributed to Huekqwu 

(а) Morte Arthare in Thornton MS of Idnooln cathedraL Editions by 
(1) HaUKrell, J. O., 1847; (2) Perry, G. G., 1865; (3) Bipek, B. (a 
reriidon of (2)), 1865, really 1871 (E.E.T.B.); (4) Banks, Mary Macleod, 
1900. See ^so Mennicken, F., Yersbau und Sprache in Huchowns Morte 
Arthare, Bonner Beitrfige, v, 1960; Bransoheid, P., Die Qaellen des Btab- 
roimenden Morte Arthtire, Anglia, viti. Ana. 178-336. 

(б) Oest Hystoriiile of the Destraction of Troy. MS in Hunterian Mnseam, 
Glasgow. E^tion by Panton, G. A. and Donaldson, D., 1869, 1874 
(B.E.T.S.). 

(c) The PistUl of Snsan. These are five MSS (see Amours, introduction, 

xlvi ff.)., Editions by (1) Laing, D., in Select Remains of the Ancient 
and Popular* Poetry of Soptllind, 1822 (reprinted 1884, edited by Small, 
J., with meinorial introduction ^jsnd additions 1885, rearranged and 
revised by Haalitt, W. 0., 1895) ; (2) Horstmann, C., in AnKrlla, i (1877), 
pp. 85-101 (Vernon MS., Cottonian and CheltenJiam MSS in Herrig’s 
Archiv, vols. LXii and lxxiv); (S) Eoster, H., Strassburg,^ 1895 ; 
(4) Amours, F. J. (S.T.S. as above). ^ - 

(d) The Awntyrs off Arthure at the Teme Wathelyne. MSS. (1) Thornton 
in the Libsary of Lincoln cathedral; (2) Douce in Bodleian; (3) Ireland 
at Hale in Lancashire. Editions by (1) Pinkerton, J., in voL iii of Seotish 
Poems, 1792, from Douce MS;. (2) Laing, D. (1822, with reprints as 
above) from Thornton MS; (3) Madden, Sir F., in Syr Gawayne (Banna- 
tyne Club, 1839), with variants from Douce MS ; (4) Robson, J. (Gumden 
Society, 1842), from Ireland MS; (^ Amours, F. J. (S.T.S. as above). 

(e) Golagros and Gawane. ^iocMS authority. There is an entry Ye Buke 

ol»Syr,Gologru8B and Syr Gawane in the old index to the Asloan MS, 
but the text ii^lqpt. Editions by (1) Ohepman and Myllar (Edinburgh, 
1508) ; (2) Pinkerton, J., in vol. iii of Seotish Poems (1792 as above) ; 
(3) Laing, *D., in The Ktiightly Tale of Golagms and Gawane and 
other Ancient PoeifiB (1827); (4) Madden, Sir F., in Syr Gawayne 
(1839); (5) T?autmann, M., in Anglia, ii (1879), pp. 395-440; (6) Amours, 
F« J. (S.T.8. as above). 

The statement in the text as to the«K>rigin of this tale requires some 
farther explanation. Sir Frederick Madden in Syr Gawayne (p. 338) 
identified the theme as occurring in a prose version of the Roman de Peroevid 
first printed in 1530. «*A prose versioncof the same tale Is printed lErom the 
Mons MS in Potvin’s edition of Chr4tien’% 'Perceval le Gidlois. The story is 
co'ntained in the oontinuation of Ch^tien’s poem, but, according to most 
authorities, not in^he part ^attribufba to Gautier de Donlens, Gaucher de 
Dourdan or JVaueh^r de Denain as he is variously railed. Accor^g to 
these authorities the author of this part is unknown. The text of Chrfitien 
differs ipreatly in the MSS and it is much to be regretted that at present 
there is no satisfactory edition, Potvin’s MS one of the least satisfactory. 
Much material d^saling with the Gawain ^ry wiU be found in voL i of 
Miss J. L. Weston’s Legend of Sir^Perceval (1906). Miss Weston is of 
opinion (p. 214) that Ohidtien and his eontinoators had a literary sourer ^ 
the Gawaiif episodes. The writw of that part of the eont^uation (who^ 
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Meoxdinir to Mim Weston, was Wanehler), ns she points opt (p. 241) nttr^ntes 
the tale to a certain Blehei^ of Wales whom she identihestn Homanla, xxxiti, 
pb 2S3» apd Pereeral, p. with the Bledhericns referred to hy Ohraldiis 
Cambrenw as/omiomi ilh fahulfUor^ and,* folloering Qiwton Paris, with the 
Breri quoted by Thomas as autBbrity for his Trisfati. * This person she is 
inclined farther to identify with a BledH who was bishop of LlatidAff iietween 
983 and 1023 A.r>. For story, compare also Gaston •Paris in Histoire 
litt^raire de France, xxx. 41, and Grober In Grundriss der nmianischeti 
Philolop^ 11, i, pp. 500 tr. ^ 

The hietory and nationality of Huclionn have led to iimch^oontroversy, 
and deflnite conclusions have not yet lieen rf>ached. (See Atbenaeniii, 
12 Dec, 1900, and many letters 1>etween January and Juno 1901 ; G. Neil- 
son’s numerous contributions are summariHod in the work mentioned below. 
See also Gollancz’s paper to the Philoloj^cal Society, 3 Nov. 1901, on 
* recent theories conceminiir Hiichonn and olliers,* sinnmaisHed in Aiheuaenm, 
23 Not. 1901). Such as seem proluihle art* driven in the text. The opinion 
here held is that Neilson iroes too far in nssiiniinir tiiany other po(*iiis to 
Huohoun in Sir Hew of Efflintonn and itnchown off the Awle Uyalc; a 
bio£^raphical calendar and literary estimate (philosophical Soclety^f Ghisjufow, 
19()0-1), and lliichown of the Awle Byalp, the Allit^niiire Poet: A 
Historical Ciiticism of Fourteenth Century Poems ascrilMHl to Sir Hew of 
E^rlintoun (Glasfpiw, 1902), in which references to other liierattire will he 
found. AmoursV introduction is most valuahle for all the poi«ms edited 
by hint in the tw^ Tolumes for the Scottish Teat Society. 


Rattf Coihear. ^ ^ 

No MS authority exists. Thoujgr)! fifi^cn in the index to tjje ApAobii M K, the text 
is lost. Editions by (1) Lekpiptifk, Bot>ert (Iinprentlt at SaiietaniirtkiH )»e 
R. L., Anno, 1572) ; (2) Laing, D., 1822 (with reprints as alnivc) ; (3) Herr- 
inge, S. J. (E.E.T.S.), 1882; (4) Tonndorf, M., Berlin, 1894; (5) AmotirH, 
F. J. (S.T.8. as alH>vo); (6) Browne, W. H. (Johns Hopkins Pn»Ms, Biihi- 
more, U.8.A. 1903). Cf. later cognate ItgAids, such as The King find 
the Barber, etc. (Hazlitt, W. C., Kemainttof the Early Popular PcjUlry of 
Eng.) ; The King and the Miller of Mansfleld, and aee also hihliography 
of chapters xiii and xiv in vof. 1 of the present work. 

• • • • 

Chronicles, (a) Sir Thomas tlray, ^ • 

Scalacronica. Unique MS, a vellum folio in ike Library of Corpus Chrisli 
College, Cambridge. The portion from a.d. mlxvi to a.i>. McccrLXii was 
edited by Joseph Stevenson for the Maitland Club (1830). The reigns 
of Edward 1, Edwa^ if and Edward 111 have .been translated by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Baronet, 4^1asgow, 1907. • 

(6) Fordun^and • 

Sootiolpronicoii. The MSS are numerous (see Skene’s e^ion in Historuins 
of Scotland, voL 1). (1) The complete worl edited by Whiter Go<m1u 1I 
(Joannis de Fordon Sootichronicon cam supplementis et contijiruaiioiie 
YFalteri Boweri, ^nsulae Saocti Columbae Abbatis : £ oodicibos MSH 4 
e^tnro, com notis et variailiibns lectionibus. Praefixa est ad historiam 
Sootorum introductio brevis cura W. G., Edinburg mikxjltx); ( 2) 
Fordon’s part of Scotichronicon and Gesia Annalia for 1152[i to J1385 
wrere edited by Skene, W. F., in the Historians of Scotland (voL i, 
Latin texVwith critical introduction oif l^SH, etc. Johannis de S^rdan 

• • 29—2 
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^liroiiioa Gen^ Beotohm, EdinbuTsli, 1871; tdL zt In eania ptiAm 
oontaiiw Historical Introduction hf Skene, W. F«, and tranalatiim of 
▼oL 1 hjr Skene, F. J. H.). . 

' * Wtiniou^ 

Elfirkt MSS are known (see Amonrs’s edition S.T.S^ toL ii, pp. t If.). Editions 
by (1) Haepberaon, Darid (only of the part Oonceminir Great Britain), 
1795; (2) Lain^, D. (Historians of Scotland as above, toIs. ii, iii, ix); 
(3) Amoars, F. J., for Scottish Text Society (vohk ii, iii, v contain^ 
ing the text of books i-vin, chap, xxiv already published). 

W. A. Craiirie shows CAnfiflia, xx, 1898, p. 868) that there were three 
recensions of 'Wyntonn’s chronicle: (1) with seven books and ending with the 
accession of Bobert III in 1390 (Wemyss^and Harleian MSS) ; (2) with nine 
bf^ks and ending ^t 1408 (Boyal MS, from which Macpherson’s and Laing’s 
emtions are printed) ; (3) the 8th and 19th chapters of Book rv are rewritten, 
and the new matter in (2) is better fitted on to the earlier portion by recasting* 
and omitting some lines. TheHiest representatives of (3) are the Cottonian 
and First Edinburgh MSS. In the S.T.S. edition both the Weroyss and the 
Cottonian MSS* are printed.- (1) and (2) have different rnbrios, and the 
chapters are sometimes differently «iivided. Craigie corrects^Jiere and in 
the Scottish Review for Jnly 1897 some serions misstatements of - Laing 
regarding the MSS. 


CHAPTER VI 

• # 

JOHN GOWEB 

t 

^ fifANDSCBIPTS. 

Tlmre is good evidence, derived from the original manuscripts which 
we possess of Govf ei^s works, that he had p regularly organised scriptorium^ 
for the reproduction o^his wprks under his own superintendence. As a 
result, the text of his b<v>ks has come down to us in a remarkably correct 
state, though Copfessio Amantis has suffered the usual fate of being printed 
from inferior manuscripts. The following copies may be regarded as having 
been prepared under the author’s own supervision : 

Mirouf de POmme, the unique MS in the Camb. Cniv. Libr. Add. 3035. 

Tox Clamantis and other Latin poems: All Souls Coll. 98; Glasgow, 
Hunterian Museum, T. 2.17; Obtton, Tib. A. rv; and Harleian 6291. 

Confessio Amantis: the Bodleian MS, Fairfax 3, and the so-caUed 
* « Stafford MS, in the vKissession pf the Earl of Ellramere. 

The French bq^lades, bow those'on Marriage and the Cinkante ^gilades, 
together with the English poem In Praise of Peace : the MS belong- 
•ing to the duke of Sutherland, which was, till lately, at Trentham 
fialL Original texts of the ballades on Marriage are also found in . 
the Fairfax, All Souls and Glasgow MSS. * 

Betides these original MSS, there are tix copies of Yox Clamantis, of 
whi<jh two give us the text which underlies the erasures of the author’s eo]tieB 
mentioned afimve; at least thirty-seven of Confestio Amantis, of which twenty- 
four give the earliest form of the text; and six of the balladeson Marriage 
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(TniftM pour MMinpler lea AmaniB MarietB> Of tlM Cinkante Balade^ 
•ad khe poem In Pnuse of Pesoe, no other eo^ee are Jtnown excep^thow 
fonnd in the Trentham MS. ^ 

The hriirinal oopiee of Tox Olamantia 4iady at the beirinninirf a iriAnre of 
the author with a bow in hand, cdmoiinir arrowB ht t|pe of the workltyfc/ 
mundum mitto mea iacula^ and inia ia still found in the Glasiromand Ootton 
MSS. The All Souk MS^ which has lost thk leaf, has a miniature of abp 
Arundel attached to the hpistle addressed to him, thk Iwing, no doubt, the 
actual presentation mpy. 

• ConfMiio A mantis had, ori^nally, two miniatures, one in^ho prolomie, 
of the hnaae seen by Nebuehadnesxar, and one near the befritminir of the 
first book, of the oo^ession. These are reprodpoed in many of the manu- 
scripts. A few, also, of tlie later copl^ bad illustrations throughout^ as, for 
example, the New College MS 2<>6)^and the Fountaine MS, which has recently * 
been sold. 

There is a record of a translation into Portiignese or Confiwsio Amnnlls, 
made in the author’s own life-time or Tcr>' near it, which k reproHiMiUHl by a 
prose Tersion in Castilian exkting in the library of the Escurlal (g. ii. 19). 

^ • 

EniTioprs OF Skpauat^ Works. • 

^ • 

Confespfo ATnanfk was pnblishod by Caxton in llis text k a com- 

posite one, taken from at least, three MBS, all rather inferior. Ueriliclettek 
edition of 1532 wai^ printed from a copy whic|i, in form of text, n’senibled 
MS Bodloy 294? but was inferior to it in eorreetiipHs: ho supplied from 
Caxton’s edition what he fonnd wanting in bis own text, and gave the two 
alternative forms of the introdnoiory lines, Prol. 24-92. Ilk text ts, on (he 
whole, decidedly Ijetter than Gakton’s. In 1554, Berthcletto puhlisluHl a 
second edition, a reprint of thew first dn dilforent type, with a few errors 
corrected. The text given by Chalmers in hk collootion of llriikh Pciets, 
1810, is that of Bertheleite’s se^nd edition. Beinhold Pauli, in 1857, 
published a handsomely printed eoition, professing to follow Bcrtholettek 
first edition, with some collation of MSS. NoTcritical Judgment, howei^r, is* 
shown in the selection of anthorities for thk text, and the result 4 h llAt most 
of the errors of Berthelette’s edition remain uncorreeteil, and, though the 
conclusion of the author’s first k^e^nsion k partly given (for the first time), 
it k left incomplete. H. Morley, 1^, followed l^uli’s text*witli conjectural 
alterations of hk own. Hk edition k imperfect, many passages iieing tpnittetl. 

The poem In Praise of Peace was printed in Thynnck Idition of Chaucer, 
1532, and reprinted In the subsequent folio editions of Chaucer, Cowl^r being 
always named as the anthor. It* has also been published by ^Wright, T., 
Political Poems (Rolk Series), and by Bkeat, W. W., Choiicerian and other 
Pieces. ^ 

The two series of French ballades were printed in 1818 from the Trentham 
MS by the Roxburghe Club. Aif edition has also appenreil in Germai^ in 
the series of Ansgaben and Abhandlfingen ansdem Gebjpte der romankeben 
PbilolDgie, edL Stengel, 1886. • 

The Roxburghe Club also published Tox ClamantiH, CroAica Triperiita 
and some other Latin pieces, in 1850, edited by H. O. Coxe. T^s edition 
^ follows the text of tfie All Souk MS, Gie deficiencies of which are, nnfoi^ 
tunately, supplied from the inferior Digby MS. Cronica Tripertlia and other 
Latin pieces were printed in Wright’s Political Poems (Bklk Series). 

A sm a l l poem attributed in one*MS, Ashmole 59, to Gower, beginuing 

* Pksse forth, thou pilgrim,’ has been prints by Kano Meyer anA Max F nrster, 

but i^t k cert^olhly not Gower’s. * • ^ 
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• 

An editira of the whole of Gtower’e worksi edited by G. C. Mecanlay, 
wee poblieh^ by the Clarendon PreeBi 189^190^ in four ToliimeB» bt which 
the flrat eonteine th^ Fi;|nioh| the eeoond ud thiid the Englieh (tlieee being 
olao ieened iby the E.E.T.S. to lie enbeoEwera) end the fourth the Latini 
works, with btrodaotions, notes and glossaries. In this edirion the Mirour 
de I’Omme was pWnted for the first time (see Idso Academy, uviii, 71 
and 91), and Gonfessio Amantis was, for the first time, publi^ed from a 
trustworthy manuseript, with saffloient collation of other copies , to display ^ 
the original Yariations of text 

A full account of the HIJ8 and of the condition of the text of all Gpwer^s 
works is to be found in the introductions to these Tolumes, and reference may 

* also be made with regard to the text of Obnfesrio Amantis to Easton’g 
Brings in Gower. 1895, and to the papers published in Englische fttudien^ 
xxviii, 161-206, XXXII, 251-275 and xxxiv, 169-181, by H. Spies, from whom 
an edition is eventually to be expected* 

• 

• CniTicAt Works. 

On the relatlais of the Mfrour de I’Omme to possible French sources 
and also to Gower’s other works, see %e dissertation of HissJRl E. Fowler, 
line Source fran^aise des podmes de Gower, 1905; and for the connections 
between Chaucer’s work and Gonfessio Amantis refer to L. Beck in Anglia, v, 
313 if., and to Lfioke in Anglia, xiv. ' * 

For the bearing of the Mirour de I’Omme on the social conditions of the 
time, see^. Filial in Anglia, xxiv, 437-508. 

The language of Gonfessio Amantis hac been illustrated by F. J. Child in 
his Observations on the Language of Gower’s Gonfessio Amantis^ 1868 (see 
also Ellis, A. J., Early English Pronunciation, pt. iii, 726-739), by G. Tiete in 
his disseriation on Gower’s vocabulary, Breslau, 1889 and by Fahrenberg in 
Herrig’s Arch! v, lxxxix, 392 if. ; and the betre is dealt with by Schipper in his 
EngUsche Metrik, i, 279if.,«W by Smntsbury in his History of English 

* Prosod{\ ^ t 

For literary appreciations, see Warton’s History of English Poetry (he 
was the first to call attention to the balladera); Ellis, G., Specimens tf Early 
English Poets, i/169-200;« the British Qiihrterly Beview,xxvii,l; Morley, H., 
English Writers, iv, 150 Ten Brink, History of English Literature, ii, 
99-103 *'and 132-8* (authorised translation); Courthope’s History of English 
Poetry^ 1 , 302-320 and Ker, W. P., Essays on Medieval Literature, 101-134. 

All the above subjects are also dealt with, more or less fully, in the 
introductiofis, notes and glossaries of Maoaulayfs ediJlion. 

For biography, the reader may be referred to Leland, Script. Brit. i,414 f.; 
Thynne’s Animadversions; Todd, Hlustl^ations of the Uves and writings of 
Gower and Chaucer, 1810; H. N. Nicolas in the Betrospeetive Beview, 2nd 
seriet), ii, 103-117, 1828; the iij^troduotoi^y essay of Pauli’s edition of the Gon- 
fessio Amantis; E/' Meyer’s dissertation, John Gowei^s Beziehungpn zu 
Chaucer und Eing Bichard tll, 1889 and the biographical matter in the 
fourth volume of the Clarendon Press edition. For Gower’s tomb, reference 
may be made to the preface of Berthelette’s edition of Gonfessio Amantis, ^ 
\o Stow, Survey of London, p. 450 (ed. 1633)# to GougH^s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 11 , 24 and tobMooaulay’s edition, voL iv, pp. xix-xxiv. 
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• CHAPTER VH • • 

I * . • 

CHAL'CEK 

(Bft>liography by A. C. Psomu) 

• L * Manuscripts or Chaucer’s Works. • 

The ChAQcer Society (1868- ) has published diplomatic reprints and auto- 
type specimeus of a great number of the Chdiicerian M88. A systematic 
bt of theee baa beep worked out by Koob, d., Anglia, iv. Ana, 112. Cf.a 
further critical accounts by hftn in Anglia, ii, .V32, in, 179, iv. 93, vi, Ans. 
80, 88| Till, Ana. 154; LiteraturbL f. germ. u. roinfPhiL 1882, ool. 224; 
1885, coL 324. 

11. COLLECTBD WoRKS. 

lionnshury, T. B. Complete Works. 2 tsIs. New York.» 190l. 

Nicolas, Sir H. Poetical works. Aldine Edition. Poetifal Works of G. 
...withal) Memoir by Sir U. Nicolas on tbe Life of C.; (2> Reprint of 
TyrwhitPs Essay on (Vs Language and Versitlcation. 2ud ed. by 
Morris, R. 1866. Last reprint. 1893. 

Pollard, A. W.,«Ueaib, 11. P., Liddell, M. H.: McCormick, W. S. AVorks. 
Globe Edition. 1897. [Contains a long and nA»fiii iniriMliicilott sum- 
niarimng sources and relations of MBS to each oihei;; foUoprii, in the 
main, the Ellesmere MS.] * • 

Skeat, W. W« Complete Worka ^ rola Oxford; 189A With stipplem. 
Tol. 1897. [The standard Aliiton.] 

The Student’s C., being a complete edition of his Works. Oxford, 1895. 

[Orthography, as a rule, made Uniform.] 

Glossarial index to the works of C. Oaferil, 1899. • 

[Spegbt, T.] The workes of our ancients and temed Englisl^ pnat, G. C? 
newly printed. In this impression you shall And Additions: 1. Ills 
Pdrtraiture and Progenie skewed. 2. Ilis Life collected. 8. Arguments 
to every Booke gathered. *4. Old *nnd ebsccire Words explained. 
5. Authors by him cited, declared. 6. Dltneulties opened. 7. Two 
Bookes of his never beCpre printed. Imjiensis G. Bishop: lAindiTit, 1598, 

The workes of onr Ancient and learned English Poet G. £. newly 

printed. To that which wasMone in the former Impn^sslon, thus much 
is now added. 1. .In the life of C. many things insefted. 2. The 
whole worke by old copies reformed. 3. Sentences and Proverbs noted. 
4b The SigniAcation of the ^Id And obscure wordi proovcsl, also (laracters, 
shewing from what tongue «or dialect they be derived. 5. I'he Lailne 
and French, not Englished by p., tran|1ated. 6. Tbe tr(^liso,^lled 
Jacke UplanJ, against Friers: and C.’s A • B . 0^ called. La priere de 
nostre dame, a# this impression added: M Islip, Londons 16(t2. Another 
edition, 1687 (to which is adjoyn’d the story of the Siege of 4rhelies by 
John Lidgate. Together with the life of C.). * 

[John Stow.] The workes of G. C. newHe printed, with divers addlcioRs, 
whiche were never in print before; with the siege and destrueeion 
of the worthy citee of Thebes, oompiled by J. Lidgate, monke of Berie. 

• J« Kyngston, for J. Wight : London, 156L « * 
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Thynney W. The werkes o£ Gkffroy C. newly xirinted, with dyrers woriree 
whiohe were ntffer In print before^ ete. T. Godfray: Lddon, 1532. 
Cf. Skeatp W. W., The works of G. C. and others. BeinjBT e reprodnotion 
in iacsidile of the first eollerted edition, 1532, from the oopy^ in the 
British Mnseiim^ With* an introdnetim. 1305. 

Urry, J. The works of G. C. compared^ with the former editions, and« 
many ralnable MSS, out of which three tales are added which were nem 
before printed ' By J. Urry, student of OhrisUChnroh, Ozon.; together 
with a glossary by a student of the same college [T. ^omas]. To the 
whole is affixed the author’s life [by — Dart; cortected and enlarged , 
by W. Thomas], and a preface, giring an account of this cAtion [by 
T. Thomas]. B. Lintot: London, 1721. . 


III. A Tbbatisb oh thb Astbolabb. 

Bim, a. E. The Ireattse on the Astrolabe, with notes and illustrations 
1870. 

Skeat, W. W. A Treatise on thu Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys by 
G. C., A.V. 1391. C.S. Series 1,29, 1872. Also in E.E.T.S. Extra Series, 
XVI. 1872. • . • 


IV. Boethius. 

Early editions: Boethius was first printed by Gaxton^ without datOf Gf. 
Blades, W., The Biography and Typography of Gaxton, 1852, p. 213. It is 
included in Thynne’s e&ition of 1532, and in subsequent editions of Ghauceris 
works. ^ # 

Kellner, L. Zur textkritik von G.’s Boethius. Engl. Stud, xiv (1), 1-53. 
Liddell, M. H. C.’s translation of Bbeoe’s*Boke of Comfort. Acad. 1895, 
No. 1220, 227. 

Morris, B. G.’s translation of Boethius’sfjlo Gonsolatione Philosophise, fri>m 
the Additional MS 10,3^ in the British Museum. E.E.T.S. Extra 
« Series, v. 1868. C. S. y6 ^(1886); of. ibid, 75, C.’s Boeee from the 
Garabridge Univ. Libr. MS li. 3. 21. 

Petersen, K. 0, G.’aifd Trivet. MLA. xviii, 173-193. ^ 

Skeat, W. W. The true soureq of G.’s ^Boethius. Athen. 1891, No. 3339, 
64S-550. ' 

Stewart, B. F. Bpethina, an eeeay. Edinburg and London, 1891. 


V. Thb CANTBRBitRY Tales. 

•. 

The Oanterbnry TaleiL W. Gaxton, Weetminsfiw, l478 ? and 1484?. 

The boke of the tales oCCanterbaiie...diUsentl]r ouiteen A dnely examined 
by . . . W. Gaxton. B. Pynson [London^S.493 ?}. 

Tha boke o£ G. named Gannterbory Tales. Wynkin de Word: Westmestre, 
1498. . • • * 

[Here begynne^ the boke o([ Gannterbnry Tales . . . o^peoted, and dewly 
prini^] B. 'Pytuaa: London, 1526. 

^ Pamlldf4iext edition from six of the best imi^ted MSS known [Elles- 
mere, Hengwrt, Gambridge Unir. Lib., 6.G.G. Oxford^ Petworth and 
Lansdowne] (the Six-text). G. S. Series i, 1 (1868), 14 (1870), 15 
(1871), 25 (1872), 80 (1878), 31 (1874), 87 (1875), 49 (1877), W a884). 
Sdbarate Jlasnes of the texts fofrnlng the Six-t^ efition, ibid. 2-7, 
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8-13, 18-20, 28-28, 32-36, 38-43, 50-5S, 95,i86. Tha Harleian MS 7334 of 
^ the Cant. Talaa, ibid, 73 (188.*)). ParaneUtext apat^mana of all a8ee ani bla 
imprinted C. MSS, Udd, 81, 8&, 86, 90-94, 97 ; Antotype apeehnana of ilia 
<ddaf C. MSS, ihid. 48, 56, 74. A temporary prafaca td tha *Soaiaty*a 
‘Six-text’ edition of C.’a Canterbury Taldi, ^art|i, by Fumirall, F. J., 
ibid. Series ii, 3 (1868). * • 

Saandara. Cantarboiy TalaB. Annotated and aeaantad with illaatraUona of 
Engliah life in C.’a Vine. 1845. Ker.ed. 1885. * 

Tyrwhitt, T. Canterbury Talea. To which ia added, an enray on hia lanipiaga 
anAveraiflc^^i&a, an introductory diaeourae, notaa and ploaHary. 5 vola. 
177^8. 5th ad., with a memoir hy Gilfillan, Oaorga, 8 tola. Edlnburirh, 
1880. Tyrwhitfa text, notea and gloaaary ware reprinted in 1892. 

Wriffht, T. The CanterlMry Talew A new* text with iliuatratlre notea. 
3 Tola Percy Boo. 1846-51, and 1853. a 


Bradahair, H. The Skeleton of C.’e ('nnterbiiry Talee: an attempt to 
diatintfuish the iseveral fraiftnente of^tbe work ae left by the author. 
1868. And in Oolleoted papore by II. B., Cambridjre, 1889. 

Corfion« H. Index to the SuhJeoU am^ Nainee of the Canterbury Talea. 

C. S. Seriea i, 72. 1884, I I 

£hrliart,tk Daa Datum der PUgiM-fhhrt naoli Canterbury, fingi. Stud, xiu 
469-470, 

Halea, J. W. The date of the Canterbury Talee. Athen. 1893, No. 3415, 
m a • • 

Skeat, W. W. The Evolution of the Canterbury Ikiloa C. B. Series ii, 38 
(1903). 

WUelocki, H. ron. YorArl^^leheivle ReitrAge au C.’e Can}erburygefichiohten. 
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Ftlifiont gf 9€parate Taleu, 

Carpenter, S. IT. Prologue and Knight’e '[al§. Albion Series. Bostoi!^ 1902. 
Koch, J. The Pardoner’s Prologue an^ Tale. (Engl, text hibl. Jirsg. loif 
J. Hoops). Berlin, Pelber, 1902, and in C. 8. Series ii, No.TJ5. 1902. 
Liddell, M. H. The Prologue^ the Knight’s Tale, tilb Nonnes Preetee tale, 
with grammatical introductioB. New Jfork,J9()l. ^ 
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• B. JU u. * 
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To^ H. J. lOnstniiona of the Litres «i4 WriUBtfs of Gowet^imd 
*«oollected from sothentie doeumenta (Animodre^onfi upon Miito- 
tooions and correotdnB of some imperfectdns sr Impreesdnes of C/m 
werkes , . • nowe reprinted in . • • 15&8« sett downs by F« f hymse)« 1810. 
* Animadveraions’ edited by Kinipiiey, Q. 11., in E.E.T.8. IX, 1SG5, and fry 
, Fi|miTBU in the G. S. Serieski, 18, 1875. ^ ^ 

Topper, P. J. Dryden and Speflrbt’n C. MLN. xif, 847-853. 

Wood, He C.’s Induenge upon King James I of Sootloud as poet Halle, 
1879. 

Woodbridge, E. Classioism. JGPb. i, 111-7, ^ 

[For Gnillanme de Machaolt (1300 P-1877), see P. TnrlwV edition, Reims 
1849; and for the poems of Ehstiuw Descdiaipps, Maddiaitli’s nephew, Met<» 
ed. 3Iiirqiiis de Qiieux ilo Siiint- Hilaire, 8.A.T.F., Paris, 1878 ff.J 

[For The Tale of Gameljm, se© ed. Skent, W. W., -nd fwin, revised, 1898; 
of. the Eohyn and Gandeleyn ballad, in lUiildV English and SiH>tch ItaHads, 
voL V, 1888; Thomas Lodgers Rowilyttde: Etiphiies golden legaeio, 151K); and 
Lindner, F., Englisohe Studien, ii, pp. 94ir^aud 321 ff.] 

[Edwardes, M., A summary of ilie Literatiipes of Mfsiiyn Kiirope... 
to 14()0, 1907, and Kdriing’s (triindriss iiaiy*i)e cm instil ted* for bihliosrrapliiral 
information. See also Notes and Qgcries, ^th series, veils, vi and vii, and 
6th series, A)is. viii, ix and x.] 


CIlAPlflR VIII • 

THE ENGLISH CHAUCERIANS 

Lydgate (chief wr<ll*ks). • ^ 

• ^ • 

Aesop. Ed. by P. Bauerstein in Angliih, tx. 

Allmoh and A mphaiiel. Priniec^ by J ohn H ertford, St It lhans, 1 .VT-t 

Assembly of Gods. Printed by Wynkjii de Wcinie in 145^8 and afterwanls. 
Cambridge facsimile reprint of c. 1500 ed., KeprinUrd iiy Pynstni, 

n. d., and twice by Robert Itedman In 4to and Ifiiiyi, the latter dated 
1540. Edited for E.E.T.B. by Triggs, O. L. 1896. ^ 

Churl and the Bird, The. Twi^ printed by Caxton (Ist ed. reprintcHl in 
facsimile, Cambridm, 19i>6), twice by Wyiikyn de Word©, oiiefi by Pyrison. 
Partly in HalliwelC # 

Complaint of the Black Knight. Printed by W. do Worde. A!s«i in editioiis 
of Chancer from Thyiine (^^2) onwards till discovered to lie Lydguie^s 
by Shirley’s testimony. . 

Court of Sapienoer Printed by Caxton c. 148k. • • 

DivArs balludsB anc^^orter poems. Also lnc.yided in elder odd. of Chaucer. 

Falls of Princes. First printed by Pynson in 149^; later* ediL ^1527, 1554 
(Tottel) and John Wayland’s 1558. ^ 

Flowed of Coi^esy, Printed in odd. of Chaucer from Thynne (1532)^ 
Chalmers, 

Guy of Warwick- Printed in part in the Percy Folio hf Pumivall, P. J. and 
Hales, J, W., 1868; completely i^y Zupitza, J., Vienna, 1873; ^nd by 
^ Bobinsmi, P, N,, Harv'ard Studies and Notes, v, • 

, . • • 3l-2 
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Hone, (/-ooM and Sbeqk Tadoe printed by Cnxtoa, once at least by Wynhyn 
de IVofdea Gamhridge facBimile reprint of e. 1499 edL, 1906. Reprinfted 
portly in HoUlwinli Minor Poems (e. inf^ and in Roxbnroriie Clnb edd. 
Maiirarel*B entry into London^ Yerses for qneen. Not now extant, * 

Minor Poems (44}, by J,0. HoUiwell for Perey Society, 1840, 
Ninrhtingale Poenu% Vwo. Ed, by O, GlannCa^ for EJEi,T.S. 1900. f 
Onr Lady, The Life of. Printed by Coxton (1484?). A£auiinl531. li^lnded 
by C. Ee Tome in' 2nd part of Early Enflrliah BeUptous Literatnre. 1871-9. 
Plljpdmaffe of the Life of Man, The. Printed in extract by Mias K. J. Cost 
after N. Hi J1 in The Ancient Poem of dnillanme db pnilcTile . • • com- 
pared with the Pil^rrim’s Pro^riress of John Bunyan. z858, Cdknpletely 
for E.E.T.B. by F, J. FumiTail and Miss K. Looock in three parts. 
1899-01-04. [For De^rmieviUe himself, see ed, Stnrzinffer, J, J,, Box- 
• bur^rhe Club, 1893.] 

Beason and Sensnality. Ed, by Sleper, £.,^.E.T.S, 2 parts. 1901-8. 

St iSdmund and Frenfand. In 0. Horstmann’s Altenglisohe Legendem None 
Fol^fe, Heilbronn, 1881. No, 20. 

St Giles. In Horstman, ibid. Not. 19. ^ 

St Margaret. In Horstman, ibid. No. 21. 

Seoretn Seoretoriin* or Secrets of Bhilosophers (finished by Bargh). Printed 
for tho first tinle by £.E.T.Si Ed. Steele, B. 1894. 

Stans Pner ad Mensam (Bales of Breemn^f). Printed by Gaxto& (c. 1479?), 
and four (?) times by Wynkyn de Worde (n. d.? 1518 and 1524) as well as 
often in later manuals of behaviour. Beprinted from MS in Wright and 
Halliwell’s Beliquiae Antiquae, 1 , 1845, and in HazUlt’^ Early Popular 
Poetry of Englandt 111 , 1866. 

Temple Of Glass.^ Printed by Gaxton c« 1477. Gambridge facsimile reprint, 
1905. Beprinted by Wynkyn de Worde, 1498?-1500?; and twice after- 
wards at no great interval : by Pynaon, eating only in fragments, aboot 
the same time; and by Berthelet, J. with no date. Edited with elaborate 
apparatus (the fullest at present existing for the study of Lydgate) by 
Schick, J., E.E.T.S. 1891. » 

J^estacnent. Printed by Pynsof^ « Beprinted in Halliwell. 

Thebes, The .Story of. Printed by W. de Worde n. d. but added by Stow to 
the 1561 ed. of G[|ia| 2 icer and thenceforward included in edd, of that poet 
to the time of Ghalmers. • * 

Troy Book. First printedi by ^ynson in* 1513; secondly by B. Braham in 
1555. Modernised by T. Heywood as Life and Death of Hector in 
1614S; Beprinthegun by E.E.T.S. Part i, 190Q, ed, Bergei^ H. 

Prose. The Damage and Destruction of Bealms. Printed by Treverys 
c. 1520. , 

Berides the editions noticed above (especially SolKck’s Temple of Glass, and 
Zupitsa) and the portions appurtenant in the various histories of EngUrii 
Literature, including Money’s £nglis|F Writers, ti, consult Gray’s 
Metrumv Warton, History of English Poetry, in (ed, Haslitt); Bitson, 
Bibliographia Po^ica tc.r.;*Courth6pe, History of Englbh Poet^, i, 1895; 
Gregory Siipth,TheTran^on Period, Edinburgh, 19fk); as^the prihent 
writeijis History of Engli^ Prosody, i, 1906. See ahK> Sidney Leei’s 
bibliography of Lydgate in the D. of N. B., for MSS, fuller lists, etc., 
« and also H. N. McGracken’s Lydgate Caqon, E.£.TiS. 1906, refen^ to 
below. 
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Chapter VIII 

• OCCXBVB. * J 

No eartj edliloop exoopi The Letter tA OepMI, end perhape om^ or two 
Biore,1n the early edd. of Chancer. • * ^ 

De Beirimfaie Prineipom. Ed. Wright, T. Rhilgirgl|e Clnhp 
PoemlL Ed.Haaoii,0. 179d. ^ • 

Tale of Jonathasi inelnded by W. Browne in the Shepherds Pipe. 1614. 
Works. E.E.T.B. i aril n. 1S92-7. Ed. Farnirall, F. J. The editorial 
matter of these contains the fhllest information and disensrion yet giren 
as to O.; and^mething as to him will generally be fouM in the neigh- 
bonniood of rotioes of Lydgate, e.g. In Ten Brink, Hist. Eng. Lit., toL 11 , 
Eng. trans. pp. 212 (f. * ^ 

Benedtct BuRon. ♦ • 

Aristotle’s A B C, In Babees Book. ed. FomiTall. F. J.^ E.E.T.B. 1B6S^ 
Christntes Game, A., in Wright’s Christmas Carols, Peroy Society, 1S41 (also 
by Famirall in N. and Q. 1868). 

Great an^Little Cato. Print^ three timA by Cazton. Faosiinile reprint of 
1477 ed, prificepe. Cambridge, 1906. • 

Secrets of the Philosophers (with Lydgate)/ Ed. Steele, |}[l. E.E.T.B. 1894. 
Part printed by Halliwell in Lydgate’s Minor Poems and By Ashmoie 
in Theatrnm Chemicnm. 


, , CUcOROR A«nBTj 

Poems. Ed. ifateson, M. E.E.T.8. 1899. MSBJhi Trinity College and 
CniTersity Libraries, Cambridge. • 

Henry Brapsraw. . 

Life of St Badegand. Printed»by Pfnson, n. d. 

Life of Bt Werbnrgh. Printed by Pynson, 1521. Beprinfe<] by Chet hem 
Society (ed. Hawkins, E., Muohester, 1848} and E.E.T.8. (ed. Horst- 
mann, C.), 1887. ^ ^ 

OSOROB RirrBT and OraBB ALniRMISTS. 

The standard colleetion, not snperseded yet, is EliA ^slimole’s Theairum 
Chemicnm Britannionm. I65it. Mor^than^onoe reprinted. 

# 

OSBERN BoKRNAV. • * 

Saints’ Lires. *Ed. for BojJbarghe Clob (1835) and by Ilorsimaniii G. (Ileil- 
bronn, 1883). * ^ 

• /* Chaucbrtana. 

In early edd. of Chancer as alxare, more or fewer. The most Important 
except the Tale of Beryn (Ejiauoer BfM:iety,ed. Fumivall and Stone, ISB'l) 
in the seventh and sni>plementary volume of W« W. Bkegt’s W^ifks of 
Chancer, Oxford, 1897. * • • • • 

For^criticamd other apparatus on the mirg>r poety lifter Jlerleve see add. 
mentioned and the general anthorities cited under Lydgate# especially 
Horley’s English Writers, vi, ad^ng, for the Chanceriaaa,4he pasmgee 
appoPt^nant iipedd. of Cbaueer and b^ks on him. The moat imxK>rtBnt 
monograph is that on The Origin and Sources of tl|p ’Court of Love,’ by 
W. A. Neilson, Harvard, 1899. . 

(Por Thomas Csk’s Testament of Love, found in Chancer edd. fnHnflFhsmne 
onward^ see Bradley, H., Athenagum, 6 February 189?, and in Engl. 

• Stud. eucii 4 437 ; and Skeat, W. W., Chaucerian and dther pieAe, 1897.] 

• . P • 
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Sln^ the ehaptei od the t/hanoeriaas was printed and the aboTe 
nrraphjr wae eompoMd,,the long dedred reridon of Bitson’e list of I^ydgate^s 
works has appeared in the form of a lecture to the Philological flociety 
by Henry Noble McCracken^ Thfs introdaoes important rariations in the 
canon, such fom^erlytacoljpt^ works as l^ndon Lickpenny being, .for in-^ 
stance, exclnded* The list must henoeforwaid be taken into serious account* 
by 1 ^ Lydgate stndonts. Its author puts it forth ij|f no dictatorial manner. 
But, as it proceeds on the premiss that ^Lydgate was always smooth/ im- 
poses arbitrarv rime tests and disqualifies such positir^ testimony as that 
of Hawes to ms masteris work, it is erident that there ^nst be croom for 
considerable difference of opinion as to the^ probable correctness this re- 
Tision. « 


CfEtiPTER IX 

BTEPE^EN HAWES 
« 

Editions. 

tlHere begynneth the bofce, called the example of rertu. [Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1512.] . • • . • 

C Here foloweth a compendyons story, and it is called the exemple of vertu, 
in th%whiche ye shidl fynde many goodly storys A naturall dysputacyons 
bytwene foni% ladyes named Hardynes, Sapyenoe, Fortune, and Nature. 
Compyled by Stephyn Hawys one of ye gromes of the most honorable 
ohambre of onre souerayne lorde l^ge Henry the .riL And pryted .xx. 
day of AprylL Anno dni. m.cxx7CC.xxx. [Wynkyn de Worde.] 

The Passetyme of Pleasure, or the Histo^ of Graunde Amoure and la Bel 
l^oel, C4>nteming the Knowledge of the Seyen Sciences and the Course 
• of Mims Life in this Woride. Wynkyn de Worde, 1509.] 

The History *of Ground Amoure and La Bel Pnoell, called The Pastime of 
Pleasure, Conte/nfng the BLnowledge of the Seren Sciences, aqd the 
Course of Life in th^i Worlds. ' Inrented by Stephen Hawes, 

Grome of Kyng Henr^*^e Seyenth his chamber. Anno Domini, 1555. 
[Richard Totte|.] 

The Pastime of Pleasure: An Allegorical Poem, ileprinted M>m the edition 
of 15^. Ed. Wright, Thomas. Percy ^oiety. 1845. 

The cdiiercyon of swerers (on a riband). [Wynk;yn de Worde, 1509.] 

€L A loyfull medytacyqp to all Englonde of thci coronacyun of our moost 
naturall souerayne Icv^e kynge Henry the eight. [W ynkyn de Worde,n.d.] 
The Conyersyon of Swerers: A Joyfnll Me^-tacyon to all Englonde of the 
Ooronacypn of Kynge Henry the Eyght. Ed. Laing, David. Abbotsford 
Olub. Emnbnrgl^ 1865. • « * * 

Comfort of Loners. Emprynte^ by me Wynkyn de Wor^e. Ew^d.] ^ ' 

•“ llXUSTRATITB WORKS. 

Ba^e, John. Illustrinm Maloris Britanniae ^criptomnr Catalogns. • 1 voL 
BasUeae. Apud Joannem Oporinum. 1557-9. The 1548 edition of 
Bale does not mention Hawea 

Browning, B. B. The Greek Christian Poets, and the English Poets. 186^ 
Minto, W. CharacteristioB of English Poets. Edinburgh qnd London. 
1874,41885. • . • - • 
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Hwley, Henry. English Writers. ToL m. JS91. i 

G. Flourishing of Bomanoe and Rise of Allegory. B^borgfa 
and London. 1897. • * 

A* History of English Prosody. Vol i. 1908. • # 

Schick, J. Introduction to Lydgate’s Temple of Qlaa B.B.T.S. Ex. Ser. 
• l4 1891. % • * . ^ 

Ten Brink, B, History of English Literature. Yol. 1 x 1 . Eng. trans. 189R. 
Warton, T. The Histoig of English Poetry. 3 fols. ]!77i 81. Ed. Hasliiti 
W. Carew. 4 ?ols. 1871. 

Wood, Anthony^ft! Athenae Oxonienses. 2 rola lG91-2« Ed. BUml P. 
4 Tok 1813m 

[For the note on p. 224 of the text, thanks /ure due to Perry Lukikoek, of 
Magdalene College.] * 

[For Bernard Andreas or Andr4,of Tonlonse, see Uairdner, J., Homoriall 
of iieni^ YIl, Rolls Series, 1858.] • • 


CHAPTOR X 

• .THE SCOTTISH CHAQCBRIANB 

General Aythorities^ * 

Chamhers’K Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 1901. * ^ 

Coiirthope, W. J. History of English Poetry. ToL i. T895. 

Henderson, T. F. Scottish Yemactilm* Literature. 1898. * 

Jusserand, J. J. A Literary History of the English People. Yols. 1 and n. 

1895, 1908. ^ 

Millar, J. H. A Literary History of Beotian^ 1903. 

MoHoy, Henry. English Writers. Yols.\i and vii. 1890, 1891. 

Smith, G. G regory. The Transition PoriJid. 1900. • • 

[Bnr references to Bikbald^ Irving and other aiiRi8riiiCs,*Bec under each 
author, • 

m 

^ ^AMEs I, Kino op Broxs. 

(I) 7!he Kingis Qunir. 

MS. Only extant MS, Bodleian, Oxford (Arch. Selden, B. 24jfoll. 192“ 211). 
Date of MS, after 14Sk 

Editions. Poetical Remains pf Barnes the First, Ring of Bcntliuid. Ediis* 
burgh, 1783. This anonyiftous volume was wlitiMl by William *TyiIcr 
(father of I-.efd Woodhou8lec)r .The pepm, whic}^ is de^rilied a# having 
sheen * asper before published ’ was printed from ap indifferent transcript 
The lYorks of James I, King of Scotland; ooutahung ike Kingts Qubair 
{sic: see note infra\ Ghristls Kirk of the Greixe, and Pehlis to the Play. 
Perth, 1786. « This is one of B. Morison’s publication^ It follows 
l^ytleris very closely. * 

Chalmers, George, included the poem in his Poetic Bemains of the Sooiish 
Kings, 182A A worthless left 

Bibbald, J.. in his Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 1802, prinU^ 160 of the 197 
. stamgm (i, pp. 14-54). * . • \ ^ 
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* ' • * 
Sksat, W. W. Th« Klogb Qpair, togsilwr with A Ballad of Good ComweL 
Bf^King Jamead of SomtaDi Soottiah Text Soeie^, Edinborghi USA 
Thlaaditionaapaliapdaaalltlieotheca. 8kaat had pnbBalied prafiowirt in 
1871»in the flnt edition of hia Speeimena of Bngliah literatnio fitan 1894 
to 1579, ataazaa 162-173 o( the poem. 

Thomaon, EbenepBr. {Thtf Kinff*a Qnair, % poem, bp Jama% K. <rf/Saoia. , 
(? Fi^ ectithm. Ayr, 1815). Beoond amtion. Ayr, 1824 

[It ia, perhapB, aahroely neoeaaary to remind the aader of D. G. Boaaettra 
The Kins*a Tragedy.] 

Critical (inolndiog the qneatton of James Fs anthorahi^ * 

Brown, J. T. T. The Antiiqrahip of <he Kingie Qnair. A New Critidam. 

Glasgow, 1896. An attempt to dia^re James Fa anthorahip. 

'irring, D. History of Sootiah Poetry, 1861,gn>. 123-160. 

Jnaaerand, J. J. Jaeines 1* d’^ooaae fiit41 poite ? ^tnde anr Pant^entidtfi 
dn Cahier du Bd. Phris, 1897. A reprint of an artide in La Berne 
historiqne, 1897, roL lxit— a complete answer to Brown’s eritidsm. 

The Bomanee of a King’s Liib. 1896. An English rerdon of an artide 

in La Bewie de Paris, Feb. 189|^ pp. 172-199. 

NeOson, W. A. l(he Origins abd^Sooroes of the Conrt of Lore (Harvard 
Studies), 1899, pp. 152 et teg^ 233 efiteg. t 

Boss, John M. Scottish History and Literature, 1884, pp. 132-159. 

Skeat, W. W. Chanoerian and other Pieoes, 1897, p. Ixxr. (Oxford Chancer, 

Vol. VII.) • • ' ' * 

— Introduction to text, «.». 

Wischmapn, Waither. Untersnchnflgen fiber das Kini^ Qnair Jakobs 1 
Ton Schottlanh. Wismar, 1887. 

Noth The oonfhdoii of guhair (<ehet^ with guair (gtiire, book) in 
references to the title of James Fs poem is unfortunately too common. 
Cf. Horison’s edition, u.t^ and Boss’s account of the poem, tM. The 
freqnency of guh- in Middle Soots somltimes caused error even in oon- 

e mporary texts: e.g. guhod*!ai good, wlddi occurs once in Lyndsay’s 
reme (St Afuirewa, 1554). ' 

Beference has beeq ipade (p. 92, note 1) to the stronger southern character 
of the texts of the Early Trandtion period. Consideration of this fact 
may hare suggested the ingenioib speculhtion that the Kingis Quair was 
written by James 1 in the soLthem dialect and tiiat the text which we hare 
is a oopy*by a northern scribe. Juneds anthordiip is not diqmted, but there 
would seem to be some question of the historical ralne of the condndons 
regmding the mixed charaoter of the langfiage. The theory assumes that 
James, haring been captured at an eariy age, anA haring epent many years 
in England, must hare* forgotten his native spee^ Against this we place 
Bower’s statement reepedting the king’s co&ppnions in exile (see also Jnsse- 
rand, Jacques l*ete., pp. 16 et teg.) and the assumption— not leas reason- 
able t^n the ether— that in oironmstan^ such as James’s^the onoe fismiliar 
qteeoh would not be Merely foi^tten, and that it would act au^distnrhing 
factor in lua efforts to' qeproduse literarp English. Further, u is hard to 
believe that a Soottish scribe, bent on tnmsfonning the text, would, or oould 
make any dmnges in word or rime except in accordance with Scots usage. 
(Nfite the evidence of ‘lakketii,’ at. 27; *Btynten|* st. 117 ; ^regne*— befiigne,’ 
st. 87; and the northwm rimes generally.) 
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^ 4 Other Poeme or oeeribed to, JInfee /. 

(ii) *8en trvw Yertew eneremlB dignjtee,’ aomeliiim tiAitMl Ctood (j&mwL 

J/Ss •In Cambridge Univerdly Library <(Kk. 1 . 5 | fol. 5 ). * * 

EditiBnt. In the 1578» 1600* and 1621 ieraea (i^ in that of 1567) of Ane 

C^pendiona Bnik of Godlj^and 8]4ritaal] Soagll [kdowxa at The Gude 
and Godlie Balbitis]. 

Laingy D. Reprint of the 1578 edition of the abore. Edlnhnrgh, 1868. 

Lnmby, J. B. Batia BafiniT and other Moral and Beligiona Pleoea in Proeo 
and Yerae, £^.T.8. 1870» pp. ▼!« JLO, 118-119. • 

MitehellS A. F. #€oniX)endiona Book of Godly and Spiritual Soiiga. Soottlah 
Text Society, Edinburgh, 1097, pp. Ixxxi, 238. 

Skeat, W. W. Kingia Qoair, etc., u.!., pp. 51-^4, 94-96. 

(iii) Peblia to the Play, and (It) jDhriatla Kirk on the Grene. For dlaonmiioS 
of the authorahip of theee pieoea aee Irring, pp. 142-153; Skeat,, 
K. u,s^ pp. xrii-xxiii; Brown, J. T. T., n.#., pp. lG- 20 . See niao 
chapter xi of thia Tolame* 

(▼) FragiAent B of the Bomaunt of the ftoae (lb 17()6-5810) printed in the 
Oxford Chaucer, i, pp. 164-229. Skeat’a reaiginB fbr auggeating 
the aacription of thia aeotion to Janie% 1 aee the introdnetiqp, pp. 3-6; 
alao hia Chancer Canon, Oxfordf 1900, pp. 75-89. Of. alao Athenaeum, 
22 July 1899. 

• 

* • • BoOERT IlENRTaOg. 

(i) The Morall FgbiUu of Eiope* ^ 

MSS. Harloian MS 3865, Brit. Mua., with title-page, bearing the date 
1571. (This MS, containing ihe^goneral proloffne and thirteep Fables, 
is the moat complete.) Bannaiyne BfS (1568), Adroeatea’ Library, 
Edinburgh (MB 1. 1. 6 ), contiuning the general prologue and ten 
Fables. Makciilloch MS (c.el500) in the Library of the ITnirerMity 
of Edinburgh (Lalng MSS, No. 149^ centmning the general pralogui^ 
and the Fable of the Cock and the Jewel. Asloan MS (earlg sixteenth 
century), containing the Fable of the Two Slice. ^ ^ 

Editibne. The Morall Fabillh | of Eaoxje the Phrygi- | an, Compyllt in 
Eloquent, and Ornate Scottie I Meter* be Moister Robert llenriiione, i 
Scholemalster of Dun- I fermeling. | . . . . . I^ewlie Imprentii I nt Edin- 
burgh, be^Bobert Ijokpreuik, at the Ex- | pensls oT Ilenrie Cnarteris: 
and ar to be I eaiiid in his Bnith, on the North syde I of the f ai^ abone 
the Throne. | Anno. Do. M.b.LXX. A unique copy of edition is 
preeerred in the librarjiU Britwell Court, Bucks. 

The Fabulous tales of | Esope tho Phrygian, Compiled | moste eloquently in 
Soottishe I Metre by Master Jftmrt I Benrison, and now lately I Englished I 

London. | Bichard Smith | Anno. 1577. The only known copy of 

this edition in the l!brary«of Sion t^ollege (J^.B. I4,1t0); bdt it is 
* now min^g (see S.TJ^. edition, itifra^ ii, pp. xi-^ri). 

The next extant edition is that (^Neulie redised aiM comRdedO of Andro 
Hart, Edinburgh, 1621, reprinted by the Maitland Club, Edlnbhrgh, 1832, 
with an unsigned preface by David Irving. ^ ^ 

Laing,*D. Thd jpoems and Fables of Bobert Hanryson, now ftrst oollectM. 
YTitb Notes, and a Memoir of his Life. Edinburgh, 1865. The Fablee 
are printed on pp. 101-217. • 

Diebler, A. B. Henrisone’s Fabein (d reprint of the Uarleifn MS text), in 
Anglia, fx, 342-390, 453-492. • . . \ 
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MS, U.S. (2 poems); (5), (6), (7) MSS in the liHtish •Miiseiitn, via. 
Cotton. Vitellins A. xvi, foL 200 (]*p{>ein), Anind^, No, 2S5, fol. 161 
(3 poems) and App. to Iloyal MBS, No. fol. 15 h (1 poetii^; (R) The 
AberdiSn lle^ister of Sasines (1 poem) ; (9) The Retdimth MS, llniv. Lth. 
Cambridi^, MS Moore, LI. 5. 10, 1^0 (44 poems and 3 fraftmeiits). 

Hie distribution of the poi^iitb amon^ thes^ MSS is sliown in tabular form 
in the Sootiish Text Society’s edition (iV^ra), i, ppr cxeri-excTiil. Seo also 
introdnotion to Schipper’s edition (in/ra), pp. 5-14. The former edition 
ascribes 101 poc»ms to Dunbar;* the latt-ftr 103. Many pr the poems oeeiir 
in more than one MS. Thus of the 4'4poems represented in the Keicymth MB 
only nine (eijgrht, Schtpper) ar& not found in any of the other MSaS. The 
lists include the poc^iis which have been attributed to Dunbar. 

Edititmi. (a) Chief reprints of 4he poems before the publication of the 
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Chepman and Myllaris prints, uj. (7 poeifiH.) • * 
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ToKts edited by John Spiall; roL iii. Notes and Glossary by WoUer 
Gregor, with an Appendix by M. J. G. Mockay.) This is still the 
standard editiott. • 

Eritical (general). * # 

1861, pp. 225-254. * . .. \ 
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aopyia aet forth of aald ataanifia ooraalfia’ baa reoaiyad fonfirmation by 
the diaooTery of twp fragmenta of an unknown edition (raprodaeed by 
BmalL tfi/ra, i, p. elxx), which Lting haa dated c. 1540, and aooradited to 
an EAnbnrghipraaB. 

The I Palia of | Hononr^ Gompyled by | Ciawyne dowgiaa Bya- 1 ahopa of 
Dunkyll. II Imprinted at London in*| fletatret, at the sygne of | the Boae 
garland by | Wyllyom | Copland II God aaua Qoena Marye. N.d., 
(probably 1553). 

Heir beginnia | ana traatiaa eallit the Pi&iea I of HonoTr eompylit | be M. 

, Gliwina Dowgiaa | Biaohop^f 1| Donkeld. II Imprentit at Edin* | bnrgh be 

lohne^Boa | for Henrie GhartaHa. Anno 1579. Gym priyilegio regalL 
Baprint of tha4il^9 adiPon, together with the Prologaea to Dooglaida trs^nala- 
tion of the Aanaid, in Mortaoi^’a Parth^adition of Seottidi Poeta. 1787. 
Baprint of the 1579 edition for the Bimnatyne Club. 1827. 

Pinkertom J. Baprint of thb 1579 ediiaon in Scotiah Poema, reprinted from 
Boaroe editions. 'Yol. I. 1792. * ^ 

Sibbald, Jr Ghronida of Scottish Poetry, }802| i, pp. 385-428 (incomplete). 
Bmall, J., inffOf i, pp. 1-8L 

« King Hart, ^ 

JfS. In Folio Maitland^MB (Papydan Lit&n^, Magd. ColL, Cambridge) ua. 
Editions. • 

Pinkaiton, John. Ancient Bookish Pofma, 1786, i, pp. 3-48. In this edition 
Pinkerton dividedfanwarrantably, the poem into two eanlgi^the fli^^t of 
53 stansaa, the aecond of 67f * 

Small, J., is^frOf i, pp. 8^120. 

Smith, G. Gnagory, in Spedmena of Middle Soots, 1902, pp. 49-64 (atanaaa 1-58). 
Emarpts are printed by Eyra-Todd in the* Abbotafora Sariaa^ 1892» i, 
pp. 237-248. 
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MS. IhFolioJiraitland MS, foil. 192-3. , * 

^£dtt»on./ 8 ]nall, 1 , 1 V. 121-122 (miqiriiited 124). , *> * 
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Trandatioti ef the Atneid. ; )* 

JfSS.» In tbe library ct Trin. Coll, OmbrM«o (Gak^s KSS, i). 8. 12) 
e. 1525. In the Hbrary of the UniTendty^of E^bnrifh, known ee the 
Elghyeioun MS, c, 1525. Another in the Mdhe ybrasy, known ne the 
BiMiTen MS, c. 1535, In the libmry of Lambeth Palace, dated 
Feb. 1545 (1546). I^ the library of the Marquia of Bath at Longleat, 


Editions. * . • « 

The 1 xiii Bakes o^ Eneadoa of l^the famose Poete Yinrill I Translatet out of 
Latyne | Temes into Seottish me- ^Or, hi thq iloucrend Pa- ! iher in God, 
May- I ster Gawin Douglas | Bishop of Dunkel & 1 Tiiki) to the Erie | of 
Angus. Enery | buke hauing hys { pertieuiar | Prologe. |i linpriiiUMl a^ 
Londd 1553. The printer was W. Copland, ua. ^ ^ 

YirgiPe JSlneis translated into Scottish verse by thevfamous Dawin Dociglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld. A new edition. Wherein the many errors of the 
fonnew are corrected, and the defects AippUed from an excellent manu- 
script. To which is addiHl a large glossary... And to the wlmle Is piHdUcsl 
an exact account of the Author’s* Life and Wijliiigs.. Edinburgh. 
Andrew Symson and Robert Fruelmim^Mncc x. Tlie responiAble eiiitor 
was Thomas Ruddiman; the Life is by biHliop John Sage. The MS 
referred to is the Ruiliven, «*«., whibh did not come to Ruddiinan’s notice 
before 45 pqgeo of the folio were in type. «(obn U rry (see the bibliography 
to the chapter on Chamn^r) ga^re some aasistaneq. lie appears to have 
collated a portion of the Bath MS with the edition of 1553 for H^diiiniii^H 
volume. JaiuieHon was largely indebted to the glostufy in the prepara- 
tion of his ScKittish Dictionary (1st edition, 1808)« * 

The JBneid of Virgil, translat4*d iBto Scottish verse. Bannatyfte I'lub. 
2 Tols. 1839. This edition is a handsome reprint of the i'ambridge MK 
(sfipra\ without prolegoiiuma or notes. 

Small, J. (14/ infra). 1871. VoiaY, iii and iv. This edition is based on the 
Elphyustoun MS (supra). ^ * • 

Some of the Prologues have been printed separately : ^ 

Nos. tv, VII, viii and xii, an^ a portion of xiii in Siblmld's Glironicle of 
Scottish Poetry, 1892, i, pp. 428- 457. • # • 

Nos. VII, XII and xiii in Eyre Todd’s Abbotsford Beriea, i, pp. 249-269 (re- 
printed froga Small). . • * 

Nos. VII and xii in Hand Browne’s Selections from the Early Scottish Poets. 

Baltimore, 1896, pp. 154-165 preprinted from Small), 

Nos. I and vii in Gregqpy Smith’s Sx>eeimens of Middle ^Soots, 1992, 
pp. 197-128 (from the Elphynstoun MS, ooUated with the Ruthven MS). 

Douglas’s Prologues attracted students in England in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Gf. Francis Fawkes, Original Poems and Transla- 
tions, 1761; T. Yli/arton, who prints 4he grcfter porj^oo of, No. xii In his 
Hist^of En|^ poetry, iii. , 


Collected Editifm. * 

• 

The only oollcssted edition js The Poetical Works of Garin Donglhii, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, with Memoir, Notes, and Glossary by John Small, 
F.SAu Soot, 4 vols., Ediqborgb, 1874. (VoL t. Introduction, etc., 

^ The Police of Honour, ELiag Hart and Conseienoe. Yols. ii-sr. The 
Aeneid ipid Glossary.) • * % 

• • • •• * « 
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• CHAPTER XI 

c 

' TRE MIDDIfE SCOTS AlilTHOLOOIES: ANONTMOITS 
YEBBE AND EABLT PBOSE 

* , 

Tub Maiotscbipt Coubctions. 

( 

\ A/ Major. 

1. The Asloan MS, written c. 151t» by John Asloan, fomg^'^rly in the 
poflResflion of the Boswell family at^Anchinleck, but since 1882 in that of 
K. W. Talbot, now Lord Tajbot de Malahide. Inedited, though extracts 
have been printed at various tftnes. * ^ * 

iL The Bannatyne ^MS, written in 1568 by George Bannatsrne, now in 
the Advciaates’ Lytirary, Edinburgh tMS 1. 1. 6), Printed, in its entirety, by 
the Hunterian Club (1873-1902). *8ee the introduetion there, also Memorials 
of George Bannatyne (Baun. Club, 182f^)a 

iii. The Maitland Folio MS, compiled c.*1580 by Sir Bichard Maitland 
of Lethington, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, preserved in the Pepysian 
collection in the library of Magdaienb College, Cambridge. Inedited, 
(though extracts have been prkitfd at venous times. 

iv. The Maitland Quarto MS',* written by Sir Richard’s daughter Marie, 

in 1586, contf^^'^g pieces from the folio MS, also preserved in the 
Pepysian colleciion. Uuprinted.^ ^ • 

B. Minor. 

V. The Makcnlloch MS, a collection of lecture-notes in L^tin by Magnus 
Makculloyli at Louvain in 1477, now In the Laing collection of MSS in the 
library of the University of Edinburgh. The Soots pieces are written on 
fly-leaves and blank pages throughout the MS. 

vL The Gray MS,* written c. 1560 by James Gray, notary public and 
priest of the diocese of Bunblane, now in the Advocated Library, Edinburgh 
(MS 84 7. 8). The Scots pieces are interpolrSted throughout the MS. 

* * • c Bablt PfliNTS. 

Chepmnn an^ MyK^s Prii;«ts, printed in 1508 by W<alter^04)epmairand 
Andrew Ifyllar, preserved in a unique volume in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh.^. The collection (20 pieces) was reproduced in facrimile by David 
Laing in 1827, but copies ore extremely scarce.^ > ^ • « 

Note. For a mpre detailed acootmt of the above coUeotionB see the 
bibliography in G. Gregory Smith’s Speqbnens of Middle Scot^ pp. Ixvi-lxxv. 
An eariy account of the Maitland Folio and Quarto MSS will be found 
PinkertoyB A&cient Scotish Poem8,cl786, ii, pp. 437HL71. 

« 
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.. • BDrnoTis (SekeHiihp). ^ 

Hailefl, Lord* Ancient Scottiiih Poems. Publiehed the MS olP Qeorge 
Bfainat^e« MDLXvni. Bdinbnrgh, }770* • ^ 

Lning*, David. Seleet Bemains of the Ancient Popolar and Romance Poetry 
of Scotland. Re-edited by Aphn Small. Ediifburffh, ^S5. 

Airly Scottish Metrical Tales. New edition. EainburirhriSRf. 
Pinkertont John. Anoint Scotlsb Poems, never before in Print. Bnt now 
poblished from the MS Collections of Sir Richard Maitland.... 2 vols. 
Bdinbar^rh, 17§6. 

Bibbald^J. Chrc^icle of Scottish Phetry. 4 rola. Edinburifl), 1802. 

Smith, G. Gregory. Specimens^of Middle Scots. Edinburgh, 11H>2. 

Note. The earliest reprint is A41au Kamlay*s The Erergreen, Inung ii 
Collection of Scots Poems, wrote by the liigi'niotis licfore 16(M\ 2 voU., 1724 
The volumes are of the highest idiportance to the study of the later verntwulnr 
revivalyjbut they make no pretence to textual aeeuij^y.^ * 

Reprints of Early Pk«>sr Texts. 

Ahaonk Tfysset. InoditfHL See extract in Specimens, pp. 211, .SI 5. 

Chepman and Myllar, ua. See SpecituoQs,.u.jr., p. 70. • * 

('raft of Deyng, etc. Ed. Lumby (see iiotoi>n p. 28 * • 

GatiV Uicl4 Vay. Ed. Mitchell, A. f*. S.T.S. 1888. 

Gilbert of the Uaye’s Prose Manum^ript (a.o. MTiO). VoI. i. The Ituke of the 
Law of Aruiys, or Uiike of Bataillis. Kd^ J. II. SUncasoii. S.T.S. 11)01. 
»^ee SpccitScns of Middle Scots, tijr., pp. 7^01, 20;i 4 
John of Ireland. Text not yet printed. See exti^iets in SiHudmens, i/.s., 
pp. 92-101, 294 • . ^ 

Morduoh Nisbet. The New Testament "in Scots (c. LVA^). Ed. T. Graves 
Law. S.T.S. 3 vols. 1901-5. See Hpeoimens, ^p. 101 -G, 291-5.» 

Schort Meiuoriale, The. Ed. Thomas Thomson. 1827. 

Spectakle of Liif, The. Ed. Laing, Daniiatyne Misi*ellaiiy, ii. See Spcciinens, 
fi. AT., PIL 17 -20. # 

[For other prose works referred to atHbi oouclusieu of the choptf r, se«t 
volume 111 of the present work.f * % ^ 


CHAPTER XM 

ENGLISH PBOSB IN THE FIFTEENTH rUNTlJlMf. I 

Peoock, Fj^btescitb. Tup Paston LBrTEKK.* 

Edward, dake of York. The dWaator of Gaiao.. *Ed. Baiilio-Gruliiiuuui, 

W. A. and F. PriwaUjly printed. 

• • 

, CaiV*KAVE.» ^ * * 
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Worki and Critical ytccfmn^B. ^ 

Chronicle of Ensrland, Ed. Hingerton, F. C. EoHeSeriea. 1^4 
Liber de IBnetribna Henricis. Ed. Ilingeston, P . C. Ihile Senee. ISA 
Ako transleticJlB, Book of the lUuutrious Henrieii. Ed. litogeHton, 9 . L. 
Bolls Series. 1868. . , , „ ™ , 

NovaLegendaAngliae. MSS in York Minster library, etc. pnn^.yW^kyn 

. de Worde, 1516. [Of. the earlier Writings of Goscelin ( Jl. 10^), m indi» 
trions cellector irf materinlb for sainte* livea. Hist. Litt la t rfnee, vin..^ 
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ham,’ 1451, are extant in a MS beliered to be holo^frapb. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 
86,704. The former he wae befird^ed by a noble ^ntlewoman to write for her, 
*|»at is to sey to translate hir trenly*}^ the latter was ^tfanslat in the same 
forme,* *saae solEs addudones,* at the prayer of Nicholas Bej^by, Master of the 
order of St Gilbert of S., and designed for the anchoresses of that order. It 
is dated 1451, by*J. 0. amooge doctqpris lest,* and is mainly a string of 
St Gilbert’s miraclea Neither of the Latin oxiginals is now known. The 
Ayle is dear, somewhat more colloquial thamthat of the Annals and less com- 
pressed ; duplicates age few, c.g. ^the grave or else the sepulture* qf St G. 
Spelling is remarkably consistent. Capgrave appends a translated summary 
of his sermon on the various Aiyrnstinian orders, preached in Cambridge, 
1422, but revised later, for Beysby and others who wished to know ^diffusely* 
of the snbjectt See New Palaeographical Sodety’s Publications, Part iti 
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An Edglish Chfoniole^ (CronypoUys of •-England.) Ed.«Gairdner, J., in 
Thm Fifteenth Cj^ntury Chronides. Camden Soo.^«tt&aat:^ 1457,* for 
trial and abjurationi Full Vooount, copied by Stow, Annals, and from 
Stow by Holinshed. 

Chronide of *the Grey Friars. In Monuments Franciscyina. Yol. n, Ed. 
Rowlett Ifelb Series. 1882. mb an 1457, for Peooek’s abjuration. 
See also Wilkinsf Concilia, voL m, p. 576. 

Gascoigne, Thomas. Liber Yeritatum. ^MS in Lincoln College, Oxford. 
BxtfMts in/ Gasooigne’s Loci e Id£ro Yeritatum.’ Ed. Bogen^ J. E. F!" 
Oxford^ 188L poutains much ipfSrmation by a bitter enemy.* , i 
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^ Bolls of Parliament. Vol. v, 11 , 279. • ’ ^ 

WbetlMunstede, Keirisirum Abbat Johanais. Ed. BUey, 11. T. *2 Bolls 
Bmes. ISTS-S. Also, but less correct, in T« Heamc’s Duo Kcritm Anifli- 
^ eahim Soriptorcs Yeteres, 17^ toL 11 . The rilw of a hittei^eiieiuy. 


12tli Bepori, ^^pendix, Pari ix (1891), pp. 
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•/>. Works of Rrftrtner. 

(Leland, Comment, Soriptoribns; l^e. Comment. Renini: and Wharton, 

* Hist^Ancrl. Eiylesia are erroneoufT 
Bale, J. Ulustriiim majoris Brit^^iniae scriptonim samniariiiin. Kii. Poole 
and Bateson. Aneodota Oxon. Med. and Mod. Ser. 4. Pt. i\. Oxford, 

um. 4 

Baronins Annates Eccles. roL xxsx (f.e. Baynaldus, roL x), sub an. for 
Pius 1 Ps condemnation. t * 

Le Nerf. Fasti Ecclosiae Ansrlicanac. Ed. Hardy, T. 1). Oxford, IHM.. 
Yol. 1 , p. 71, St Asaph ; p. 247, Chit^hesU^. For references to records fuv 
promotion, etc. 

Tanner, T. Bibl. Britan, llibem. Good references. AJso itf/> ^ KcArnniii ' 
for Gascoi^rne. * 1 » , 

Wharton, U. Hist. Episo. . . Londtn. . . . AsHaTensla ir>40. II as iisc>riil 

reference ^ 

• 

• • • JF. Modem Accounts, 

Hook, W. F. LItcs of ArchbishopH ^ Canterbury, sub iirui 

Bourchior for PeoockV ultramontane aUitinUs and Sf^rtnoti. 

Lewis, John. Life of the Lcamhd and Biirhi Kerenuid* Reynold PiHMK'k, 
8.T.P. Oxford, 1820. Also jn sanvc authorV Life of Wyclif, JX2#. Ftill. 
Useful extrmdH, based on Wuterland. 

Waterland, D. Works. Ed. van Mildert. Oxford, 185G. Vol. vi ^jetterN 
to Lewis), Extracts and bibliodraphy in notes. See also wl. 1S12H, vt»l. \. 
Wood, Anthony. Ed. Ontch, J. Hist, and Aiitilquituw ( AiinalH) of PiiivcfHity i 
of Oxford, sub an. 1457. OMbrd, 178H*9C. , • 


• • 


K Cribtcql Ajyprepations. 


Gairdner, J. and Speddini^r, J. Studies in E^lish History. Kdiiibtirirb, 

1881. ^ r * . 

Jnsserand, J. J. Histoire * Litt^raire du People AnirlaiM. Vol. ^ Paris, 
1894. Eujirlish trana 1895. • 

Morley, H. Eufirlisli Writejis. Yol. vi. 1890. [Also for ForH^sfuic, ('op 
£n*ave, etc.] 

Ten Brink, B. Geschichte der enjAscheii Literaiur. Wol ii. 2 vola StrasH. 
barf, 1893. English trans. *^binsrin, W. C. 1893. ^ 

« • 

• • • % # • 

^ Fobtbhcub. 9 

• • ^ • • f • 

Sir John Fortescne his Life and Worka Ed. Lord Clermont. 2 vols. 

(De Natura Legis Naturae (1461-3) ; De Laudibos legYtni A ngliae (1471) ; 
» De Titnlo E^wafdi Com. ^arohiae; Defensio iuris Domus LanoasirM; 
A DMlaration upon certayn Wrytinges (1471-3) ; ^Dialogue between 
Understanding and Faith (1471) etc.) 

On the Governance of England. Eo* Plummer, C. With inirodoetum, etc. 
» • Oxford, 1885. The best anthurity on portescue. % 
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\ CHAPTER XV * # . . 

ENGLISH AND SCCffTlSH EDUCATION. UNfvEUSITIES AND 
, PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO^PHE TIME*OP COJ.BT 

(a) Original AimioKiTiEs. 

(1) Manuicrtpii, VaHt 8f4>re8 of ^ocnimentR roferrinif to th© early hintora 
Oxford and Caifibrid^ are tp be found in the lrea«iirieii or mnnimetn 

rdoms of th© several collejreis and in the reinstriee of tl^ two univeraitioa 
Thodiae Baker (1656-1740), mmetime Fellow of^t JoIiii’h, a laborious and 
aeourato antiquarian, left extensive writinjarN whieh are preserviNl In the 
Harleian Collection in the British Miiseiin^and in the t/ninbridife UniverHity 
Library. In the antiquarian collections made by Willinia Cole (1714 
82), vi45Ar of Milton, Cambridireshire, sand lieqiieathjd hy him to the 
British Museum, is much useful material ^extrac^ted by him fitftti ortR-iiiiil 
sources. • 

(B) Printed B<»oki. (1) CAafHRiDOR. • 

Documents relatinigr to the TTniversity and Colleges of Cambridge. 3 voIn. 
1852. These volumes contain tWBtatuta Aiitiqua of the ttniventity, 
together with charters, statutes and other records* fumiHhiHl to the 
nniverfdty commission of the tlix^ by Cambridge authorities a|id by the 
custodians of various natioifal collections. 

Statuta Aoadeiuioe Cantabrigiensis. Cambridge, 1785. 

m 

(2) Oxford. • • • 

Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford, with *the Koyal Fatenis of Sonndation, 
Injunotions of Yisitors, etc. 3 vols. Oxford and 
OorpAs Statutorum Cniversitatis Oxoniensis (with Appendix). Oxford, 1768. 
Anstey, Henry. Muuimenta Aoddemica, (r D^yriiiiieiits illuHtrative of Aca- 
demical Mfe and studies at Oxford. 2 vols.# KoUs Series. 1868. 

• 
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Munimenta Alme Universitatis dllasguensis. Recqi^s of the Dniversity of 
Glasgow from its foundatafii till 1727. Bd« Innes, C. Maitland Club. 
3 vols. Glasgow, 1854, * • 
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* • BALLADS 
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In Quarterly Review, J uly 1898 ; Chambers’s tlyclopaedia of English Lit., 

Yol. I, pp. 520 if., 19bj. ; Blackwood’s Magasine, clviii. Sept. 1895. 
Lemcke, C., in Jahrbuch f. rom. u. engl. Lit.* i^iv, 1, 142, 297 ft 
Maidiaent, J. A North Countrie Garland. 'Edinburgh, 1824 

I^ttidhi Ballads. «2 vols. «JE!dinbargh, 1868. 

Motherwell, W. Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem. Glasg0W|^18^. 

Newell, W. W. ^ Garnet and SSngs of American ChUdrenl New York, 1883. 
Percy, T. Beliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols. 1765. Ed. Wheatley 
H.B. S^ols. 1876-7. Ed. Schroer, A. 2Hfilften. Heilbronn, 1889-93. 
Piwerton, J. ^ Scottish Tragid Ballads. 1781. Bee fUso'^Seleet Sootiish 
Ballads, 2 vols., 1783. 

[Phillip A.] A Colleeiion of Old Bapads. 3 vols. 1723-5. 

Bamsay, A. Tiie Ever Green. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1724 • 

^ The Tea Tabk) Miscellany. 1724 it 4Yois. ^ ^ , 
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HdOwrtl, J. O. Md WildiC T, far Ih. Jnda. 

* ballad (p. 144). • • 

lUtaon, J. Andent Songs and Ballads. 2 toUu 17»i Ed. HaslifC W. C. 
M77. , , 

* Andent Popular Poetry. 1791. BA O^ldsmid, E. 1884, * 

Scotish Song, a rob. 1794. • , 

• ^ Collection of Englbtf Song*. 1783. Ed. i*ark, T.* 3 rob. 1813. 

Bomantic Scottuh Bal^d* : their epoch and authomhip. n.d. 

Enssell, J. The Haig* of Bemersyde. Edinburgii, 1881. (I'hap. xiv for 
social condition^ of Old Border life^* anoted hy DaridMU^J*., in ChanihonV 
Ensyclopaedip.) ” * 

Saintsbnry, G. A History of Engliah Prosody. Vol. i. 1906. , 

Sharpe, C. K. A Ballad Book. Edinburgh, ‘ISaS. New ed. by Laing, D., 
1880. 

S jBottiBh Minstrel, !the, 1808. • 

UnWerfUily The, or mnseiiiii of mirilu 3 toIh# [1825-6.] 

Veiich, J. iligtory and Poetry of the Scottish ^Border. 187S. New ed. 

2 vols^ Glae^row, 1883. ^ 

Whitelaw, A. The Book of Scottinh Balladg. Qlneifow, 1844. 

ScH? uIho under Balladg, in W. P. Ooiiatney’H Heifigief of National Bthlio- 
graphy, vol. i, p. 47, 1905, for oatalog^ee of "liroadeideM, ePc. • 

F. B. G. & A. U. W. 


CIMPTfiR XVIII " 

POLITICAL AND KELIOJOUS YEBSE TO THE CLOSE of 
THE FIFTEENTH OENTHUT-FINAL WUUUS • * 

, SlTPPLEMBNTART BiBUOGKAPHY ANplNi^TBH. ^ 

As in the caee of the biblio^r^hy to eAap. {vii, vol. i^a few worke on the 
social and political history of En^rlaiid during The Middle Akch are included 
in the following bibliography; and advantage ban# been iakeft of the 
opportoiiity afforded by a concluding chapter to add a few nokes on iNioke 
and writers not specifically dealtVith elsewhere. Befonmees to^oibor bisioriet^ 
of English literature <hav^ been added in cases where fuller details are given 
than has been either possible or^eemed desirable in this work. 

in addition to the genenyL bibliographies mentioned on p. 419, voL i, 
W. Swan Sonnenschein’s Beat Books, 1891, and Header’s Guide ip Con- 
temporary Liiera4are, 1895, may meDti(|ped as jery useiul aids,^nd, in 
their resxipctige spheres, G. K. Fortescue’s Index of Printed Books added 
to we British MuAum during the past 25 ydlurs, an<kl>. Sayle’s Early English 
Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge (1475-1640), 4 vols., 
Cambridge, 1900-7, are invaluable. The catalogue of the London Library^ 
1903, fmd its vAHoIIb snpplenKnts, wiU also4)e foond useful. * 

The Appendix volume to W.T. Lowndes’s BibliograplierisManual,compiled 
by H. G. Bohn (1864), oontaina a useful list of the publications of the Box- 
Jburghei, Bannatyne and Maitland Clnba, Surtees Society, ^bbotaffird Club, 
C^den Society, Spalding Club, Irish Archaeological, Pwker, Pcffcy^ Aelfrio^ 
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f puioUblon, Cazfang, Englidi Hbtorioal and oLa^ 8oeietia% 

Wartok Clolii amd literary, learned and ao&entififi aodetiea; of fodu 
nrinted lit priraie pnmeB (Anehinieok, Lee Priory, etc.); and of prirately 
printed aeries* (J. Payne Collier, Halliwell, Maidment, Tambnll, Baaaell 
Sndth, et<^). A rariaed editia|i of Lowndei^ bronght up to date, would be 
a Tery great indeed Sm all workers in Enifliah literature. « 

*’ ^ 

Engluh and Latin JVritert and Texis^ 

Adam of UBk^>f. 1400), chronicler*' (1877-1404). Ed.^Thomp 80 iu E. M. 

1876. . ^ ^ ^ 

Audelay, John. Poems : a specimen of the Shropshire dialect in the 15th cent. 
, Ed. HalUwell, J. O. Percy Sodety. 1844. 

Baker, Geoffrey (fi. 1850). For Bakeris chsonioles and fdr Sir Thomas de la 
More, see Stabbe,^W., Chronicles of Edw. I and II, Bolls Series, 1882-£; 
and ed. Thompson, E 4 M., Oxford, 1889. 

Boston, Robert (Jl. 1300), scholar of Oxford and poet, of whom it is asserted 
that, when captured by Robert Bruce, he was obliged to buy his relea^ 
by oomiNJkiing poems of exultation over the defeat of the English. 
Cott. MS, Titug A. XX. « * 

Berners, llame Juliana. Cf. Le TenerJ de Twety, Reliq. Ant., voL i, p. 149, 
and also The Booke of Hawkyng, Rel. Ant., toI. i. p. 293. ^ 

Blaneforde, Henry (Jl, 1330)^ ohromclar. £A Riley, H. T., in Chronica 
Monast. S. AlbanL Rolls 'Series. 1866.* * •• * 

Brampton, T. Paraphrase on the Seren Penitential Psalms (1414). Percy 
Society. 1842. 

Elmham, Thoma# (d. 1440 ?), chronicler of St Augustine’s iiionastery, 
Canterbury, and biographer of Henry V. Ed. Hardwick, C. Rolls 
Series 18^. Memorials of Henry Y. *Ed. Cole, C. A. Rolls Series. 
1858, See also ed. Hearn, T., Oxford, 1727. 

Fcbyan, Robert (d. 1513), a careful will-maker, if a poor chronicler, whose 
^ Concordance of Histories, printed by x^ynson, 1516, ed. Ellis, H., 1811, 
il not without its Yalue inth^respec^ to the history of London. Sec 
WartotkaT., Hist. Eng. Poet., toI. 11 (184$, sect, xxvii. 

Gascoigne, Ti (140€^56>. Diotionarium Theologicum. Extracts printed by 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, Oxford, 1881, ^li&tratiYe of matters oonoeming 
church and stdte. « 

Geoi&ey^ the Grammarian, or Utarkey (Jl, 1440), author of an English-Latin 
dictionary, Proihptorium Panmlomm or PA>mptnarium Parmlorum 
Clericdhim. A work of much imiiortan^ with respect to 15th cent. East 
» Anglian English. Printed by Pynson, Wyqkyn de Worde, etc. Ed. 
Way, A. 8 toIs. Camden Soe. 1843-65. The E.E.T.S. has an edition 
in hand. A Hortus^^r iLatm-English dictionary, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1500, may be based on another'ef Starkey’s works. 

Ch6y,«Wm. (d. 1478), scholar of Oxford, 'bishop of Ely, humanist and 
oolieotor*of books, many of which amtSiiU among the treasures of BallioL 
See yoL in of the mesent work, chapter x. ^ 

Hardyng, John (2.878-1435 ?), c&ronicler. Of the literary merit of Hordyng’s 
Englislf Chronicle in Metre fro the first Begynning of Englande unto 
the Beigge of Bdwarde the Fourth (printed by Gnifton in 1548 and 
^epmted by Ellis, H., in 1812), little can be said sare {bat, though he 
^potened the w4&’ by man^acturing certain of his documents, he 
carried on the work of the earlier ^hfoniclers. See Palgrare, P., dImu- 
ments ud iQpcords illustrating the history of Scotland, 1837. 
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QfmVmn^ B. M. miA Symonda^ Lffe» Lettm^nd SemiM of 
H. de 1878. The letters tluNiw modi Uffht on ev#ent 

mobastie life and'on ^AneMonal method. 

Lyndwoog^ William (1875?-1446),^Gambrid£re and Oxford scholar, eanonist 
and anther of Oonstitniiones ProTindaleB Eoelesiae Anglleaaae, printed 
by Wynl^ rde T^'otHe, e. 1496. There was an earlier Oxford printed 
option, and a latw Oxford edition is tile folio of 1679. 

Hetham, John." Werks. EdaCndg*, H. B.E.T.B. 1906. 

Mirk, John (fi. 1403?). *Festial (sermons^ explaining feast days). Ed. Brbe^ T. 
E.E.T.S. ^905. Printed by Gai^n, 1483. ,, 

— ^ Hannale Saoerdotom. For MSS, see Miss l^teson’s aL«ticle in 
D. of N. B. 

Dnties of a Parish Prtest. Edr Peacock, B. E.E.T.S. 1868. ‘This 

^ poem, which Mirk says he translated from the Latin ^ars Ocnlifis neither 
9 rersifled translation of John de Baffifh’s Papilla Ocnli (a dictiona^ 
of theolojdcal sdbjects alphabetically arranged), nor of Mirl^s, Hanmd, 
as has been saggeirtfid, bat of the Papilla Ocoli by Wilham de Pagala.’ 
M. Bateson. «. . 

Murimuth, Adam (1275 P-1347), scholar of Oxford and chronider of the 
period 1303-47. Ed. Thompson, E. M. Bolls Series. 1889. 

Osbem, a learned monk of Oioncestor. For his ‘immense etymological 
Latin dictionary,’ see Bateson, M., Medieval England, p. ^242. 

Otterbonme, Thomas 0?. 1400), chronicler (from the early history of 
England to 1420). MS QorL 3643. See T. Hearne’s Dao ?eram AngL 
script., Oxford, 1732. 

Batis B^^g and other moral and reUgioos pieces, in prose and verse. 
Ed. from Gaif b. MS, Kk. 1. 5^. by Lamby,* J. B. 1870. E.E.T.S. XLiii. 

Biohard of St T^tor 1173 P), mystic and philosopher. Of Scotch birth, 
but whose life was spent in the PakisianTibbey of St Victor. For a list of 
his works see the article by Kingsford, C. L., in D. of N. B. See also 
Migne, J. P., Pat. Latina, vol. cxcvi. 

Bobert of Avesbury (fl, 1350), military chronicler of the deeds of Edw. Ill 
^co 1356. Ed. Thompson, E. LI. Bolls Series. . 1889. 

Boas or CZpss, John (1411 P-1491), Oxford scholar and antiqnary, author 
of Hisforia Angliae (Cott. MS Yei^ A. xix: see eA Heame, T., 

1745), from the beginning to 1486. W^e his history is of littl^ value, 
the designs ifhich adonr bis &e of Bibhard Beaadiamp,earl of Warwick 
(Ggtt. MS JoL E. iv), an»of some Interest. 

Scogan, Henry (1361 ?-1^7), poet and friend of Chancer. He must not be 
confifl^ with the somewhat mythiod John Scogan (jf7. 1480?), court 
jester tp Edw. IV, whose jests were collected in the 16th cent. 

Stanbridge, John (14^1510), scholar of Oxford and author of Vocabula, 
Yulgaria, etc., sohit^l boolm printed b$i Wynkyn de Words early in the 
16th cent. See Hazlitt, W. C., Schoohv, School books and Sdbioolmasters, 
1888. 

Swiilbahead,*ftichar^ Of. 1350), scholar of Oxford «nd mathematician. 
See Brodrick, G*. C., Memorials of Merton, Oxford Hist ^oc., 1^. 

Thomas of Burton. )9hronich monast. de Melsa usq,ne ad a. 1396, etc. Ed. 
Bond^ E. A. 3 vols. Bolls Series. 1866-8. 

Thome, WUliam Of. 1397), author of on important chronicle of the abbots 

^ of St Aug^tine’s, Canterbury. Ed. Twyaden, Sir ^ Hist Anglicanae 
script X.' 1652. (Twysden includes Simeon Dnnelin, Joh Hagustald, 
Bicardus Hagustald, Aihedus BievaQ, Badulphus de Diceto, Job 
Blomptop Jomall, CtervasiuB' Dorobom, T« Stubbs, G. Thopi, 
H. &nightoi];i) , « ' ^ 
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“WlSK *^1 ^ a427^70), votra. of 4iiolorm pa>«l»»r 

®; C*®"® and •• orool • BiM |, 

T^. o^olow whom Joha«Tiptoft 
jwtrontMd, Phreoa (i 1466) miwtnot bo fafsotton. «[o woo onoof 
♦he lemarkoble oompany of stodeata who muirht knowhaW In Italy 
, the wiTal of letten made iteelf felt iii*Eimtai4. And an earlier 

» Patwo of Phrm waa Willi^ Oiey of BolBolJ^op Ely, whoee 
lore of classical leanun^ had taken him al>road t# proc^ure books and 
5^^ cathedral benefited largety«throiitfh Us generous 

Walaiofi^aiB, Th<|paa (d. 1422), ehrontcler. Chionicon Antlfae (1328-88), 
od. Thompeon, E. M, 1874; tioBta Abbatum 793-1411, Bolls 8«rif«,S rola,. 
1867 ft,; Historia Anflrlicana (1272-1422), ed. Kiley, H. T, Bolls Series, 

2 toIb, 1863; l^)odiffma Neiutriae, ed. Biley, 11. T, Boils Serins, 187(b 
^ As indicated in^revioas chapters, Walainifbani la of chief importance in 
^ conimetion with Wyclif and the peasants* rcTolte lie Is an oifVcrtio 
witness in the matter of the Lollards* The relation of the aliore 
chroniqles to each other and to other clyoniclos and MSS is discussed by 
Leadam, L Bt in the D. of N. B* 

Walton, John (>I. 1410), translator (in reraci) of Boe(liiii% printed In 1525 ns 
‘ The boke of Comfort, eW For MSS, nee Pollard, A. F., in U. of N. B. 
Bee also Warton, T., Uist Eng. l^oet., voL ii, sect xx ( 1840 ), pp. 255 -fi. 
Walter of Hlnley’g Hnsbandry, etc. Ed. Ijamond, E. B. Hist. Soc. 1800. 
Wey, The Itineraries of William (1407 P-TG^^ Fellow of Lion College^ to 
JAriisalem, ^45d-02, etc. lEbxbarghe Club, 1857. 

William of Drogheda (d. 1245?), scholar of Oxford and canonist MSS in 
Gains College, Cambridge, et^ * 

William of Kamsey {JL 1210), monk of Cr&wland, poet aim writer of saints’ 
lives. His Gothlao poem is ia the CumbrlUge lJuiversity library 
(Dd. xi. 78). • ^ 

Woodville, A. For the •bnlet* or virelal on fickle fortnne, composed by the 
ill-fated Anthony Woodville, ^cond enrl Hi vers (1412? 8^1), in Ponte- 
fract castle, shortly before he W|W exe<^t«gl, see Percy’s UerMiiies, liaus’s* 
chronicle, ed* Hearne, and Mitsoii’s Ancient Songs, e<L IJa^lt, W. C., 
P.149e •• 

Worcester, Wm. (1415-82?), scholar of Oxford, t livelier, chronicler and 
secretary to Bir John Fastoff Aee Pastbn letters). Eor a oonipleie list 
of his a^ritings, of which on Itinerarlum, cd^asuiiih, J., 177)^ is, pcrliaps, 
the most iniiportant, seethe article by Tali, J., in D, cj N. B, * 


Aidnconrt, poems on.® Bed the Percy Beliques, 3rd ser. bk^l; Warton, 
§xx; etc. ^ • • 

Anecdota Literaria. Ed. WrigJ^ T. 1844. Contains, in addition to fieniH 
previously disenssed, fabliaua (The Miller of Abingion, etc.), CioUardic 
poems, poems on the Different ^Classes of Society and aniscellifneoiis 
pieces snch as ^ofiman BolL * 

Babehs BoSk, The (a. 1475), Aristotle’s ABC 1430^ Urbapitatls (c. 1460), 
Stans Pner ad Mensam, The Lytille Cbildrenes LjrtU Boka (c. 1480), 
The Bokes.of Nurture of Hugh Bhodes {temp* Henry YIU) and John 
» Bussell (c* U6(b>70), Wynkyi^ Worde’s Boke of Eeruynge (1513), 
The Booke of Demeanor (1619), The Boke of Curtasye (1480-40) (see also 
Brenl, K., Eng. Stnd. ix, 61 ff.), S^pager’s Schools of Veiiue (1557), etc., el<%, 
with some French and Latin poenft on like subjects, and smne Fosewords 
* on Education in Early England. E4 Faniivall, F. J. 1863. The volume 
• • • •• 32—2 
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abo contains some of Biahard HIlPs transeripHons, In 
poetii^lissirmj^liellci^of tile sehoolbof of his time (0.1500}; ' ^ 

^ 1 wold ftiyn be a^darke; ^ ’ 

bnt |ot bit is a strange werke; ^ 

the byrel^ twyggis be so shaQie^ * 

* Ut nrildih me hare a fsjrat harte. ^ * 

what araylitii it me ^wgh I say nay? ' 

Songs, Carols andiotheF Hisoellaneons Poems Ifrom the Balliol MS 354 
(Bichard Hill’s Commonplace Qook) has just been pnblitiied (1908) by . 
the E.E.T.^^ ed. Dyboski, B. ^ e 

Barnwell Priory. Liber Memorandomm Eocleale de Bemewelle. Ed. Clark, 
J. W., with an introdnotion by Maitland, F. W. 1907. 

/Jamden Society. 1838 ff. In addition to tim rolameB referred to elsewhere 
under specific heads, may be mentioned the Plnmpton correspondent 
Stapleton, T.<Letter8, chiefly domestic^ temp. Edw. lY-Henfry Ylil), 
1839; Anecdotes ani Tnditions, tilnstratiTO of Early English History 
and Literatnre, ed. Thoms, ^W. J., 1839; A Contemporary /larratlTe of 
the proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, prosecnted for Sorcery 
1324, ed. Wright, T., 1843; JBelation • • • of the Ide of England c. 1500, 
tran8.cfrom thu Italian by^ney^ C. A., 1847; and Letters of Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, etc., ed. Monro, C., 1863. 

Cato. See bibliography to chap. Tin under Burgh. Also arton’s Hist. 
Eng. Poetry, 1840, § xxiFfu * 

Cookery Books, Two 15th cent. c. 1430 andf 1450. Ed. ku^n, T. B'1B.T.B. 
188^ • For other biXikB of cookery. Important for the light they oast on 
manners and yocial life, see The forme of Cuxy, a roll of ancient English 
cookery corniced c. 1390, by the master cook of king Biohard 11, ed. 

S- 9 1780; Lifter Cure Cooorum, p cookery book in rerse^ c. 1440, 
ed. Morris, B., PhiL Soc., 1862; A noble Boke off Cookry (16^ cent.}, 

, 1882; TYamer, B., Antiquitates OuUnariae, 1791; and an article in tiie 
Quarterly Betiew, Jan. 1894. 

Eaiiy English Text Society, < PgacticaUy all the publications of both the 
Origii|{d and the Extra Series are referred to under specific heads. 
The list' of wqj^ mentioned in the current prospectus as awaiting pub- 
lication as soon as^funds permit, and o^ MSB and old books whidh need 
copying or se-editing, Judihies, int^ir aliOf the following: HampoldB 
unprinted works; Herclipid’s Bible trandation; Lydgate’s unprinted 
works; early treatises on mude; Skelton’s engdishing of Siodoms Siculus; 
T« Breus’s Passion of Christ, 1422; Lollard theological treatises; Hylton’s 
Ladder of Perfection; John Watton’^s engiished Speculum Chiistiani; 
8te?yn 6erope’s Doctryne and Wysedome of theAuncyent Philosophers, 
1450; Alain Chartier^ Quadrilogue y glished ; Shirley’s Book of Gkide 
Manors; The Coiurt of Sapience; Wjukyn de Worde’s Englidi and 
French Phrase-book; the Craft of ^mbrynge, the earliest Bnglidi 
treatisaon Arithmetic; the Book p^jSie Foundation of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, fe. 1425;* Oaxtoifs Mirror of the Wodd, etc., etc. It is to be 
hoped tibat^the Ssdiety muy soon be able to publii^theUiofd and’many 
more (texts urgently needed. 

Gy de Waaewyke^ Speculum. Ed. Morrill, G, L. BJB.TJ3. Ex. Ser. uunr. 

‘ 189& • • 9 - • * 

Hazlitt, W. O. (edj. Bemains of the Early Popular Poetry of England. 
4 mis. 1864. 

«*A TBlwhle collection of fabMaux, debates^ tales In mrse, ete. l%e 
first wolume contain^ among other poem% The Kmg and^tiie Barker, a 
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jterde’ of flio Kinir and Miller, or Badf CoHietr type, of % Jdiic*e 
adrentiiree with one of his sobjeets; The Cokwolds Beiuiee«an Ai^rien 

» 1 1 1 t 



oomeii wiiia 101^ w ufuae ; wigHMm aoii, ^ muiv im woinen, jhv 

DA»te of the Carpenter’s l^k; Colyn Blowbok Tistaflient, ef. Tlie 
Testament of Mr Andro Kennray, by Donbar, referred to on p^ 2^ of the 
present Tolnme; The Childe of Bristowe, one of the most beantifbl of 
legends of filial devotion, a tale of self-saorifloe, t8 save a roTeioos fallier 
firom the pains of porgatory, told wllh a direct timpUeity that reraals the 
andilnee to which it was probably addressed. When cTcrything of his 
fhthpr’s illgotten wealth has been restored, |nd whatsoeTcr else is left of 
the inherited estate has been spent^ln alms and masses to relieve the pains 
snffered by his father as revealed to him in fortnightly visions, the ^chihlea 
%goe8 in quest of more money still to the ^maister’ whose ^prcoiys’ in 
^Bristow’ he is, to sell himself as a slave: ^ ^ 

myn owne body y wil sells to the, 

* for ever to be thy lad,* 

and the tale ends as an nnsophisticat^jd. audience wnsild wtsh it to end; 
How the Wise Man taught his l^n; How the Oo4>fi Wife Uiight her 
Daughter ; How a Merohande dya hys Wyfo Betray, or a Penniworth of 
Wit (a we of the testing of true and false love, c. 1335); A Mery Qeste 
how the Plownian lemed Paler Nosier; the Lyfe of Uoberie the 
Devyll, etc.* 

Tolnme ii contains: Piers of FiilUiam, or ‘vaySe conseyies e^jolysrhe 
love undyr colour of fysoheng and towlyng’; The Bqiayle 
oourte; Adam Bel Clym of the Cloughe and Wyllynm of idoudcHle, 
a ballad of the greenwood (yee pf 408 of the proHcnt volume) together 
with snndry other ]K>ems and The Nutbrowne Mayde. 

Tolnme iii, among other pieces, contains The Debate and RtiTgi' 
Betweene Somer and Wynter-^ The Tale of the llasyn, a popular, «miw 
satire setting forth the unlucky pdventiwef that happened to a pneskand 
his paramour by means of dh enchanifcd ‘batin’; A Mery l^ste of the 
Frere and the Boye, printed ‘at London in Fletcatrof^ the the 

Bonne’ by Wynkyn de Wor^e, nbont the yew 1512 (Cwnbridge fio^ile, 
inelndins the deliflrhtfnl woododt, 1907), an Mumnir^ of enchantment, 
popnlar in many forma, of ‘a «ood atnrdyjadde,’ who »H^me 
of a pipe the mnaio of<wlihdi canaed beaat and man to danc^ the 
‘tore’ Mt on by Jaok’a ‘atepmodor’ to boat him (cf. the Tomon in the 
Percy FoUo MS.ed. PumiTalfand Hales); The Tnra^ent pOoten^i , 
(T«UxteA to in toL * of Ihe prewnt work, p. Mery Jeat of Dum 

How Monk of Leiceatre, and how he waa fftniy tuMH rfnln and once 
SSmd; the Parlament tf Byrdoa; The amyth whych foriM bym 
a tole of maAMb relating bow a proud amith, emnlaUmr a 

brifi:ht,’,ao l^t Ab waa ^ ^ 

Bright aa bloaomo on brere, • 

None in Egypt her pore, • 

endeavoured la perto*™ »“® opemtftn in the cw of hia wife. 

a rongli, o^o Wa^to'the Spyttel Hona a^ other 

.Tolume,ni of tWa work. 

• a • 


it is 
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Hnafiiiff of flw Hup. A retifii and tnmble tale. See Weber, Meti|eal 
Bteanoes of tiiet xnit ziv and xv oent, 3 Toia, Edinbnrffh, 1810. 

HimboMrie; PaUadiiu\m. Trans, e. 1420« Ed* Lodge^ B. and Herrtage, S. J. 
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Hynuis to the Yirnfin andCfarist, The Parliament of DotUb, etc. Lambeth 
MS 853, t*. 1460. |Ed. Fnmiri^ F. J. . E.E.T.S. 1867. Gontaina^^Stans 
Pner ad Mensom, How the Oo^ Wife tann^t her Daughter, flow the^ 
Wise Man taught his Son, The Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life, etc. 

Kildare, Satire on the people of. (1308.) See Beliqniae Antiquae, ii, 174 if., 
and Heusef , W., Die Kildare-GMBohte« Bonn, 1904. t An earlier work of 
Irish interest is Dermot and the Earl (c. 1170), ed. Orpen, G. H.,*Oxford, 
1892. 1 . ' 

Lollards. In addition to the poems mentioned in the bibliography to chap, ii, 
see the satire in Bitson’s Ancient Songs, ed. HasUtt, p. 104. 

Miracle Plays, Sermon agst. See Beliqniae Antiqnae, ii, 42ff., and Hhtsner, 
AltengL Spradipfoben, ii, 222. « 

MiBoelIanies,EarlyEngliA,inproBeand verse, ..•15th cent. £d.Halliwell, J.O. 
1855. (Contains The Friar aitd the Boy, the Yision of Philibert regarding 
the Body |uid the Sonl, Earth upon Eai^ (see Fiedler, H* G., Mod. Lang. 
Bev., April 1908), a schorte tretice for a mane to knowe wyche tyme of 
the jelre hit is^best to gralFe orrto plante treyns, the crafte of the 
lymnynge of bokys, the ‘momyng’ of a hunted hare, etc.,^tc.) 

Percy Society, 1840 ft. Among the valqmes not referred to elsewhere under 
specific heads may be nlentioned The, Payne andt S<mwe of .Evyll 
Maryage, in verse, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 1509, ed. Collier, J. P., 
1840^ The Boke of Curtasye • • . ppem, illustrative of the domestic manners 
of the 15th cent., ed. Halliwdlf J* 0., 1841; Paraphrase on the Seven 
Penitential Psklms, in English metre, 15th cent., ed. Black, W. H., 1842; 
Satirical Songs and Poems on Coftume^ 13th to 19th cent., ed. Fairholt, 
F. W., 1849; and A Poem on the times of Edward II from a MS in the 
c library of St Peteris College, Cambridge, ed. Hardwick, C., 1849. 

Political and other Poems (26) from Dicrby MS 102, etc. Ed. Kail, J. 

" B.E.T.S. 1904. • ♦ 

Political, BeVglous and Love Poems. Ed. Fbmivall, F. J. E.E.T.S. 1866. 
Be-eAtdb 1908.* Contains, among other things to which reference has 
already been made, a sketch of the metrical romance of Amoryns and 
Cleopes, by John Methqm of KorwiAi, scholar of Cambridge 1448-9; 
and a poem by Henry Bapadoun, c. 1483, of a wastrel’s life, from which 
the lollowing stanza may be quoted as a sample; * 

In the oourte, is many noble Boome; 

But god knowith, 1 can noon soche vsaccbe 
ffrom a maiste% I am be-come a grome. 

And bonds mysilff to waytyiQr ^nd to wacche; 

With evere gadrin, I stonde l^hynde the hacche^ 

V , ^ Gapyng and stai^g wimderyng to and fro; 

^t for rifi this, bo gooS can 1 cacriie: 

Thus aijs 1 pr^tice and servaunt unto woe. ^ ^ 

Qninte Essence, The Book of. c. 1460-70. Ed. Fnmivall, F. J. E.E.T.S. 1866. 

Bobin Hood.* See Sidney Lee’s article in D. of N. B.; Child,*F. J., English 
Vmd Scottidi Popular BaHads, Boston, 1888; Hales, J. W., in Hales and 
Fumivali’s edition of the Percy Folio MS, 1867, and the ballads there 
printed; Ten Brink, B., Hist. Engn Lit., Eng. trans., voL n, 184 If.; 
Bitson, J., JEtobin Hood: a Collection of aO poems^ etc., relating to hin^ 
2 vols.f 1795 ff.;^ Thoms, W. J.| Barly English Prose Bomatices, 1828ft; 
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» Sapenbtiiw^ England in the Middia Agaa, 2 toIC 1848. 

PoU®*^ Aa Wa, reprints Wynkyn de Wsftle*s A Uitlasifesle of 
Bridn Hood in his Fifteenth Century Poetry sad Proses 1W8. 

^ For Folk Fitswarine see History of Folk Fiiiwsrine, sif outlawed 
hsr^ from a 13th cent MS, with Uteral Enff. tn^ and notes, ed* 
WmfirliVr.,Warton Club, 1853$ Wrisrhi, T., Essays Aisbore; ed, Michel, F^ 
Pan% 1834; and t^ recent trans. by Kemp. Welsh, in the Klnir*® 
Classics Series, 19(A. See also Mbland, L* apd d’llcricault, Ch., in 
Koavelles fran^lses en prose du xiT s*, Paris, 1858. 

On the it^restin^r race of outlaws generally, see nAsserand, J. J., * 
Enplish Wayfaring Life in the Middle Aires, pp. 252 ff. In T. Wripht’s 
Political Songs of England, Camden Soc., 18^, p. 231, there Is a spirited 
^Ontlaw’s Song of Traillehaston,’ of the time of Edw. 11, the last revtm 
which shows h(iw the writer aomhined the arts of author and publisher in 
'le jjplyf umbray’ of the *vert hois de Belregard,* • * 

En le hois de Bolregard, oft role le Jdy, 

^ E chaunte nissinole tons jours sauts delay. 

Cost rym fust fet al hois desoi^ nn lorer, * 

La chaunte merle, mssinole, e eyre I’esperver; 

Escrit estoit en parchemyn par mont remenbrcr, 

E en haut chemyuf 4® le dust trover. 

* On the^le* of the Erehyt and the dutlawe see Kalusa, M., Engl. 
Stud, xrv, 165-182. • . 

Botuli Parliamentomm. Bolls of Parflament, eomprising PetUlohs, Pleas, 
Proceedings of Parliament, 1278-1503L E^ Strachey, J. 6 vols. 1767- 
77. Index vol. 1832. • * • 

Boxburghe Club Books, 1812 it In addition to rolumes referred to under 
specific heads, may be mentioned the volume of Manners and Household 
Expenses of England in the^3th and 15th oonis. 1841 ; the IIoiiseHbld 
Books of John, duke of NoAolk, an4 l^omas, earl of Surrey, 14^-90^ 
ed. Collier, J. P., 1844; theJiiterary Bemains of king EdwaH the Sixth, 
ed. Nichols, J. G., 2 vols., 1857-8; Deguileville, O- The ^flgrlmage of 
the lyf of the mauhode, ed. Wright, W. A., 1B69.® 

St Cecilia, The life of. From*M6 Ashmfile 43 and MB potion Tib. E. vii. 

Ed. Lorewell, B. E. Yale Studies in Englfti. 1898. 

Scotland, National MSS/)f. VoL ii. 1870. For a le|#er from tto earl of 
March to Henry IV of England, etc. . S 

Speculum ChristianL Printed •by W. de Maehlinia, attributed to John 

Watton. 1482-48. • ^ * me i 

Stacions of Borne, The. The PUgrims Sea-uoyage. Clene Maidenhod. 

Ed. FamiTall, F. J. B.B.T!o. 1867. • # a i i i , 

Tales, An Alphabet of. ArfSEnglish 15tb cent trana of Alplial»etum 

Nanationiim (B.M. Addit VS). Ed. Bank., ^ M. 

Storiea of deeds of sidnts, of iSiioles, oFthe pnfliHbineDta of the wicked 
%iid tie iJWardi of the wtuons. 2 toIb. . E.E.T.t). cxxvi, exx v ii. 

Thxee Kings of Cologne, The. An Early EngUnh Ip^ lAh trans. of 

the Tiiom Begnm of John of Hildesheun. Ed. ^urstmano, C. 

ThrM^ki^S^ Bngliahf from the French, e. 150^ Ed. Fumivall, P. J. 

Twifrf the Honk of Bveehsm. 'AASth «>nti^ rendertog fpini tim 

• Ed.Arl^r,E. 1861. For other esamples of Uie popnlar^Wup nteratore 
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of tile Middle In aiMItioii to tiiow mentioned Id Till. 
wqfk (fijff, ae Mtonded by Bede^ eto.), eee The Vitiime of Tniwile, 
ed. Tnrnbdi, W. DJI, Edinbugli, 1848; Wager, A, Halley 18^ 
whioh eontoiiis deaeriptiona of the tortaraa of tiie of toa^'twi^ 

pence holonnd’lgpe. . * 

Wri|d>t*a Clii;^ T^if^ The. e, 1462. Ed. Entnhall, F. J. EJB.T.B. «1865i. 

A tale of ehaatfigr pot to tiie proof. * ^ 

— — ' Addit. Analoga to. Olonaton, W. A. B.B.TJS. , 1886. 

• 

A niuiirative WriHngi^ etc. « 

f- ^ 

Baniard, F. P. (ed.). Strongbow^s Congoeot of Irebuid. Eng. HieL from 
. Oontem]^ Writers j^ries.^ 1888. * 

I^ateson, M. Medieval ‘ England, 1066->1350. 1905. A foholarly and well 
illnstrated book. See especially the chapter on Henry II, in which hM 
edibrt is compared with *that of a Medici at the time of the greatest 
intellectnal revival,’ aad also the chapters on the ohnroh, education and 
learning. « • 

Black Death and Peasantif Revolt. See Train’s Social England, voL n, and 
the bibliogfaphy«to chapters imi, voL i, and i, voL zi, of the present work* 
Bourne, H.tB. Fox. < English Merchants. 2 vols. 1866. 

Buckle, H. T. Introd. to the History of Oivilisation in Bn^and. EA 
Robertson, J. M. 1904. •> 

Barton, J. H. History of Seothmd, from Agiioola’s invasipn to 1688. 7^vols. 

Edinburgh. 1867-90. * 

Compareij^D. Tirgili<rnel medio evo. 2nded. 2 vols. Florence, 1896. 
Darmesteter, A. M^F. The end of^the Middle Ages. 1889. 

De Yitry, Jaeguea The Bxempla, or illustrative stories from de Y.’s Sermones 
Yulg^a EA Craned T. F. Folklore Sqfs. 1890. 

Denton, W. England in the 15th cent. 1888. 

Denping, H. B. and Michel, F. Wayland Smith. 1847. 

Dlgl^,K.H. Mores OathoUd. Svola ISglfL 
Diigdrale, W. Monasticum Angficenum. ,8 vols. 1655 flL 
Earle, J. English Plant Names frcfln the lOtll to the 15th centuries. OxforA 
1880. S ^ ^ 

Fairholt, F. W. CostumS in England . . . from^the earliest period to the close 
of the 18th centi 2nd eA 1861). * 

Furnivall, Dr, An English Mifpellany presented to^ in honour of his 75th 
birtlitlay. Oxford* 1901. Contains, in addition4o other items referred to 
elsewhere, papers on The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers 
(A. Brandi), The Goqiel of NicodemiA and the York Mirstery Plays 
* (W. A. Oroide), The Origin of the Liturgical Drama (P. Butler), Old 

English Dialogue Literature (M. T. W. Fiirster), The Stater’s Son (F. B. 
Gummere), Rhetoric ^in the trandation c^Bede (J. M. Hart), Enmnda- 
tiops to the text of Havelok (F. Holthansea), Pageants and Scaffolds Hye 
Jusserand), Some English Elggs and Players, ,1226-1548 (A. F. 
Leach), Ooldhr in Ae English and Scottish Ballad (W. ]g. M^), 
Contributions, to 0.*E. Litefature, An Old English Hon^y on the Ob- 
servanc»of Sunday, etc. (A. S. Napier), Three Footnotes^ Barbour, Morte 
Arthure, etc. (G. Neilson), Amadas et Idoine (G. Paris), ‘*Beowiilf and 
Watanabe-ni>-Tsnna (F. Ymk Powell), John Andelhy’s poem on the 
observance of Sunday (R. Priebsdi), Andreas and Fata Apostolomm 
(W. W. Skeat), The Introduction of Enfflidi as the vehicle of instruction 
in Englidi ^chools (John of Cornwall and Bidmrd Pencrych) (W* H.^^ 
StevenSiim). • • ^ 
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^^fdnsr, J. ^TBe UstoriMl eollerttaiiief * LoaSon in thelSttioMt. 

(Joiu Pngn’a poem on ike dece of Roim, WimJ^reimiy^ ehn&dcle of 
umoon, ete.). Cmndea Soe. 187&. (See abo lib of Tliw 15th 

Antiiiy ohnmidei^ in the mme aeilee^ 1880.) • 

— S Xemotialfl of Henty TII, inolndins R life of Henry TII and 

poenii^ete. Bdle Seilaa. 1858. * , . 

f Ifetten and Papers illnsfeatire at the reignl of Riehaid III and 

Henry TII. 8 ro^ Boils Series, 1861-S. t 
Garnett, R En^Iidi Idteratnre, an iUnatratsd* raeord. VoL i. 1908. 
Contains an admirable seleotioa of speohnens of MSEL old prints and 
otlter material. ^ 

Osyle^C. Me ClaasieMytttiaiirBnflrlUi Liieratare. Boeton. 189a 
Oibbins, H. de B. Industrial History of Bnjplbnd. 1890. 

Gierke, 0. Politi^ Theoriee of the Middle Ages, ^rans., Maitland, F. MT- 
V Gambridge, 1900. • 

Aide, English, their Statutes and Cnstoins. 1S89A Bd. Smith, f . and 
Smith, L. T. E.E.T.8. 1870. Contains an eaDellent introductory eway 
by Basntano, L. ^ 

Green, Alice S. Town life In the Fifteenth Century. 2 tola. 189A 
Gross, C. The Sources and Literatufo of finglish History . . .*to about 148S. 

1900. • • 

Hall, H. Court Life under the Plaiftagenets (Henry II). 1890. 

Hallam, H? Introduction to the literature of Europe in the 15th-17th 
oraturies. 4^1a. 1837 ^ 

View of Ae State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 2 tola. 1818 ff. 

Henderson, £. F. Select Hist Documents of the Middle Ages. 4^2. 
Historic Towns. Ed. Freeman, E. AJ*and Hunt, W. pristol (W. Hunt); 
Carlisle (M. Creighton); Colchester (E. L* Cutis); Exeter (E. A. 
Freeman); London (W. J^Lofile); Oxford (W.C. Boase); Winchosier 
(G. W. Kitcliin); York (J« Kaine); etc. 

Hunt, W. and Poole, B. L. (edd.). Political EUstory of England. 12 


In progress. . 

Jenks, E. Law and Politics in tne Middle 1^^ * ^ 

Jusserand, J. J. English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Agei^xivih cent. 

In Fr. 1884; trans. Smith, L. T., 1889IL ^ ^ ** 

Ker,*W. Pa Essays on Medietal Literature. 1905.* (For Malory, Chaucer, 
Froissart, etc.) * • • • 

Leeky, W. E. H. Hist, of European Morals^ 1869if. 

London. ForfFitz-Stephen’s description of London in the Middle Ages, and 
for many other documents illustratiTe of medieral London uuuiners and 
customs, s ee Biley, H. T., Muiumenta Gildhallse I^ndonicnids, 3 Tots^ 
Bolls Series, 1859-82.* Also Biley, H. T., Memorials of London In the 
13th, 14th and 15th oentnrigs, 1868; and the Calendar of Letter Books 
preserred among the Aw^yes of the Corporation at the Guildhall, 
AaD. 1275-1390, ed. Sharpe,^ E., 1899 ff. London Lickpenny, whether it 
be Lydgate’s gr not, and Ooclev^f Male B5gle,ar6 extwniely wiluable 
Lon^n ‘documents.’ And Lydgate’s besrflng totter be^- 

fiowAd knave plainly to desoiyve’ 

HaUiwelPs edition of Minor Poems, pp. 52-5) should be read erith them. 

Madan, F. Books in Manuscript 18^ . u u iSOiL 

F. Wk Seoords oC the ParbamiDt holden at Westmliister, 1305. 

Bolls Series, 1893. , ^ laag * 

Township and Borongli. Cambridge, loittt 

JifMtlaari, s. R The Dark Agee. 19l4ff. , • 

Maury, L. R Alfred. Croyauoee et Legendee du moyen Age. 188B. ^ 
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Jordan Fantosme. Qhroniqoe de la (loerre entre les Anglois et les Escossois, 
1173-4. Ed. H<nrlett, B., in Ghron. Stdph., Henry II and Bichard I. 
Bolls Series. 1884 If. Wohel, F. Sftrteei Soc. 1840. 

La Marche, A. Lecoy de. La choire fr. an moyen dge. 2nd ed. Paris, 

]|^ 6 . 

La Tour Landry, Geoffrey de. Ed. A. de iMontalglon, 1854 Wright, T. 

* E.E.T.S. 1868; rey. e4 1906a An abridged edition of Caxton’s verrion 
was pnb^^ed in 1902, ed. Baw&ngs, G. B. 

Livere de reft de Brittfoie, le, et le Uyere de reis de Engleterre. .Ed. 

Gloyer, J. Bolls Senes. 1^^ , 

London. Chroniques de (14th |ent.). Aungler, G. J. Gamden Son. 1844 
Marie de France. See yoL i, pp.sA69, etc. 

M6on,D.dt. Fabliaux«tcontesdespoetesfr. des xi*-^xy* rifles (Barbazan’s) ; 

newed. 4yols. Paris, 1808. Nonyeau recueiL 2yols. Paris, 1823. See 
^ also other jrorks on fabliaux in the bibliography to yoL i, chap, zvii of 
the present work. 

Michel, F. Glironiquesa]iglo&ormand6B...mc*andxii*Bidcles. 84 Bouen, 
1886-40. X 

Normandy, Narratiyes of the expulrion of thcTEnglirii firom (1449-50). Ed. 

8tet^nson,«Jr Bolls ^ries. J.863. rt^ • 

Peter of Lan^f^. See yoL i, pp. 478, etc. m ^ ^ m 

Psalters,eto. Bd.MichdrV. Okford, 1860; and Paris, 1876. 

Bobert de €h*etham, Greethom or Greatham (13th cent). Gompiler of ' 
religious works fbr tiie use of lay-folk. See Paris, G« Lit£. du Moyen 
A^ 5 152; Meyer, P., Les MSS Franfals de Ganroridge^ Bomuua, 
xxxii, 28. ' • 

St Anbon, Tie de. Ed. Atkinson, B. lOT6t 

Samson de NantqniL Torsion of Book of Proyerbs. MS HarL 4388. 

Suchier, H. ftnd Birb^-Hirschfeld, A^ Gesch. der franz. Lit. Lefpz|g, 1900. • 
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Chapter XFitl 

SiMihfer, H. knd Bireh-Hlrschfeldf A« Beimiy^edii^ HlOei 1879. 

4-^ Biblioiheea Normamiioa. HpUet 1879JI1 * 

Thaoiit P. de. See toL i, p, 469.^ •* « 

TwM, Gaillanme de. Art de Y^nerie. Bnff. trane. MS. Brit, Mm, Coti. 

« Yeq^ B. xn. See also ed. MS Pliimppe.8836, Middle HUI Prew, 184a 
Wi^ See toL I, pp. 447» ete. « ^ ^ 

WiDfam the Clerk. For thd thHoiui works that har9 passed under the name 
of this Anfflo-Norman thirteenUi century poet s^ Le Roman des Aven- 
tures de Fregns* Id. Michel, F^ Abbotsford Qlnb, Edinburgh, 1841 (an 
Arthurian riiepherd boy story]^ Meon*s Fabliaux (see aliore); Le 
Qpstiaire dirid de 6. elero de Normandie, ed, Hippead^ Ch., Caen, 1852;* 
Tierbueh des nonnan« Diohters G. le C,, Reinsch, R,, licipsig, 1892; 
Bb Besant de Dieu, ed. Martin, Halle, 1869 (‘ un des plus beaux podmes 
moraux que nous ait laissds le moyen PifPget, A., in Julleville, 

182). The Priest and Alison tale would appear to be by another Norman 
« 'William. a * 
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Arngosh The Lady of, 411 * 

Arnold, MatUiew, 107, 160 

Rideard (d. 1521), Chronicle, 820, 

829 

Arrivall, The History of the (1471), 302 
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See also 824, 328 

Artegall, in The Faerie Queene, 284 
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Aston, John (Jl, 1382), 61 
Astronomy, in The Passetyme of Pleasure, 
225 
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Imitatio Ohristi, 821 
Anberott, in Huon of Bordeaux, 389 
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Gottingen, 327 ' 

Gouda, 814 O 

Goveruanre, a greyhound, in The Posse- 
tyme of Pleaeure, 229 
Government of Princee, the pseudo-Aris- 
.totelian, 284 » 

Gower, John (18257-1408). 183 £F., 169, 
162, 164, 174, 183, 197, 810, 214, 
226, 227. 228, 243, 262, 261, 262, 
419, 422 

Carmn de pacU eommendaeione. In 
Praiae of Pea^, 163 
Cinkante Baladca, 188, li>4 ^ 
Confeaaio Amantia, 134 ff., 142, « 148, 
145 ff., 165, 214, 219, 230, 814 
' Oroniea Tnpertita, 187, 164 
Henry IV, E^glkh poem to, 168 
^Aftnnir de VOrnme {SpeaUum Homirie, 

^ Speculum Meditant{a), 184, 187 ff., 
147, 174 

Vox Clamantie, 136 ff., 148 ff., 154 

Sirtftoberteof Brabonme, 184 

Go-well, in iks Plowman, 19 


Otaee, in Thi Paaaetyme 4f Pleaeure juid 
The Example of Virtue, 228 
7 — a greyhound, in The Poieetyme of 
Pleaeure, 229 
Graf, Urs, 829 

Graham, Patrick (d. 1478), 869 
Oraxl story, the, 836, 387 
Grammar, Jjady, in The Paatetyme of 
Pleaeure, 226 
Oratian’s Decnjtum, 350 
Qraund Atiujur, in The Paaaetyme of 
Pleaeure, 226, 226, 228, 229, 282, 234. 
235, 238 " ^ 

Gray^ Thomas, parsoti of Lioerton, 110 

Thos. (1716-1771), 204. 418» 

Sir Thomas (d. 13097), 8cala» 
eroniea, 128 

Greet Grace, in The Example of Virtue, 227 
Great Silkie of Sale Skerry, The, 418 
Greece, 238 

Greek, study of, 859, 367, 870, 871 
Greenwich, 158 
Grendel, 398 

Orene Knight, The. See under Gawayne 
Gregory XI, 49 
— Nazianaen, 76 

St, 70. 264. 305 

Wm (d. 1467), 302 

Grey, Wm (d. 1478), bishop of Ely. 803, 
4Gli 499 ^ 

Grey ^Friars. 335, 349, 350. See also 
under Franciscans 
Oringore's Chaate.au de labour, 829 
Griseida, See under Chaucer's Troilua 
• and Criaeyde 
Griselda (Petrarch’s), 184 
Grooyn, W. (1446 7-1519), 867 
Grose, Capfein, 276 

Gro^teste, Bobert (d. 1263), 42, 44, 
48, 62, 846, 348, 850, 365; CaatU vj 
Love^ 26 

Groun&U, Agnes (Gower's wife), 135 r 
Griindtvig, B. H., 898, 413, 417 
Gnevi^^ Antonio de, 340 
GuMo de Baysio’s Boaariumy B64 

dells Colonne, Hyatoria Troiana, 

101. 118, 150, 172, 20?, 363 
Guildford, Sir lUchard (1455 ?-150u). 
Pilgrimage of, 321 
GuillAiime de Lorris. 169, 219 

de Machault, 467 

' fde Tignoville, Lea ditz moraulx dea 

philosophea, 813 
Boy, 816 

GuilldUme le Mariehal, L'Hiatoirede^ 420 
G^emins, church ^of the, Mandeviile'* 
'burial place, 61 
Guinevere, 122, 175- ^ 

Gull, Arctic, in King Serdok, 276 
Gug db Colhronde, 308 

of Warwick, 199. 808, 8« J, 821, 828 

Tfie Ooete o/,|320 »• 

Guyatarde and Sygyemonde, The Hietory 
mf, 825 

de Warewyke, SpecuBam, 500 
*^Gyliane, in Rauf Coiljear, 125 
j Gtyre Carling, 275 • 
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Haddington^ Ima vH, 976| t 

BbUoyt, 4*4^ ' 

Hi^denstone, or floldcnstoan, or Hod- 
dcniton. Jiuiiet (d. 1443). B6d I 
nui <0 in LftncaeUire, 133 • 

Hafts. J. W., 428 
Halkirk, in Cailbneiii, 115 
Hallr Edward (d. 1547), 339 , 

Halliwtn, J. O.. 199. 201, 423. 433» 
Hamilton of Gilberttield (1605 7-1751), 
108 • 

John (16117-1571). 869 

John (^. 15GH^t>09) Ans Catholik 

andmFaeile Trai^tiMt, 91 
HamilUm, Mary, 414 • 

Huni^lo, near Doucaater, 45. 47, 88 < 

► nanffman*$ Tree, Thr, 396 
a Hanaeatio league, UM) 

lardy, T.. 414 • 

Tardyntf. loiin (1878-1465?), 496 
linrlttw, 415 


Henij vkl. Idl. IM. 83d. das, W4. 
S5S, STd. 888.aaS».. 

of OhaiU (d. 1898), Qumtimn, 

866 • ^ 

A of Huntingdon, 199 

of Sota (d. 1371). oardllud of Ottia« 

eomtnoiitarv of. 364 

Henry Yltl, iMterm an<# Paprr$ of, 393 
Honryaon. Ko A>rt ( 11 25 ?- 1 500 ?), 91 , 
98. 115, 304«i39, 244, 345, 348, 949, 
352 ff.. 263 fif. 

Ayr. 349 

IHudy Srrk, The, 249 
Death, 249 ^ 

Hasty Crfdencf, 349 
Moriil FubUlts of Esope, 345 IT., 968 
Orpheus atkh Kurydice, 347. 200 S 
Frnyer for the Pest, A, 249 


• 

Hardy, T., 414 • Hotiene and Makyne, 245, 249 • 

ilftrdynK, loiin (1878-1465?), 496 .Smw / rat72/«i%<>/ Msdeeyne, 349, 269 

Te#f43m^N% 0 / Cresseid, 102, 164, 240, 
215. 247. 353, 264, 206 
ffponbtndis Mous and the Jiuryes 
Mous, The, 346 ^ 

0 / Wise d^rn. 249 
tfofibum, John (^ 1523). 369. 870 
Herhurum, De virtuttbus, :9i4 
Hatfield Brnadfiak, 198 HerU^t de Tjoainga (1054 ?-l 119), 497 

Haukin, Johff. iu The merry jests of t/i^ * George, Temple, 22<» 

wiebw Kditk^Z2‘^ ^ HerlMg4'B Typographical dnrtfuifiri, 319 

HftveTth, 420 # Horculcfl, 334; in Con/essio Amantis, 

Hawes. Stepheu (1474-5 ?-c. 16JJ0), 338, 148 ^ 

225, 231. 2(i5, 325, 3d0, 428; Comfort •Herd, David (1733-1810). 
oj Ltwers^ The, 224 ; Conversion of Hereford, 61 • 


llurrowiug of hell, in Piers the Ploirman, 
27 • 

Hurry, l?lind {ft. 1460-1492), WaUaee. 

100, 10 : 1 . 108 if.. 124, 239. 251. 2H0. ,899 
Hartis Tale, in Tatis of the h'yve Bestis, 
380 • 


Swearers, The, 224, 226, 230. «i325 ; 
Exomple of I'lrtM#', The, 324. 23(^ 

233; Joyful Meditation to all England 
of the Coronation of Hentythe f ighth, 
A, 224, 220, 325; Passe ty me of Pleasure, 
The, 223 ll., 22 h ff., 325 . 

Hay, Sir Gilbeil {Jl. 1450), 284; Vyke 
of the Law of The, ok Buke 

^^of BaiailHs, 284; Buke of the Order 
of^Knichthood, The, 384 
Hazlitt, W. C., liemains of the j^Karly 
Popular Poetry of England^ 50(1 • 
Hear-weli, in Piers the Plowmtn, 19 
Heart, king. iu^King Hart. 262 
IleavineBA, in The Ooldyn Targe, 253 
Hebrew, atady ol, 370; poetry, 40o 
Helen, Ilomer*B, 337 • 

Helias, Knight of the Swan, The History 
of, 325 % 

Ueiinand de Froidmont, Pers de la 
Mart, 140, 142 • 

Henderson, T. F.. 413 • 

Jiendred, Dane AViDiam, prior ol 
827 

Hei^lr343. ^If • 

_1 II, 342, Jj04 
HI. 843 

70, 187, 138, 153. 154, 

3(ia. 217. 284. 303, 422 . 

V, 40, 206, *Z86, 287, mZ 

VI. 210, 296, 297, 855. 357 ff. w 

- VIT, 223. 224, 226, 228, 316, 

329, 338, 358, 375 • 


Nicholas {JL 1390). 60. 61, 63, 73 

Herefordshife, 216 • 

Heretieo Comlmrendo, De, 67, 423 
Hen*ward, 899, 428 • 

UemiBhowe. in Trevisa, 78 • 

Hiron, The Paws of the {leas veus du 
^airon), 421 m 

!lejrJlk, K., 893 
Hc-au^riiii, in Mandi!viUo,d4 
Hcton, Noriliteii^urland, I 2 B 

Sir, ot^'^gliutouu (c. 1876), 103, 
116, 117, liH ^ 

Heywcxil. Tboums^d. 1650?), 202 
— « John (1497 7-1580?). 3(59, 328 
Hick, in Piert tfk PUmman, 16 
Higden, Hanulf (d. 1364), fKlychronieon, 
71. 72, 74 II., 313. 334 ^^ <4 ^ 

Hill, Kiohard (e. 1500), 560 ^ 

Uiltun. iiee livlUru 
Hind llorn,-4t\h, 411, 414 
Hippocrates, 365 
UoUie Hoble, 415 * 

Ho(’cleve. See Ocelert • # 

HocAiile, oi*Uooelyv% in Bedfordshire, 
20ft 

Hodge, in PtArs thedPlowman, 16 
Holbom, 233 • • 

Uolbroke, John (d. 143^. 347. 362 
H finest, in Pien the Plowmany 2^ 
house of, in The Pperie Queene, 2Zt^ 
Uolinshed, Rapuat') (d. 1580?), 104. 389 
Holland, John, duke of Exeto 11852?- 
1400), 170 
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Bolkna, Sir BiafaH (Jt. 

.190, sir* 

Holtj 

floBM. J^'n (17^1006), DougUu, 410 
Honuir, 109, 110; Ueko, 8S7 
Hosoriof 1, 847 

Honour, in PartMui r/NMirui, eCe., 884 

prinoe of, in The P^Uee of Honomtp 

861. 868 . 

Hooker, B., 290 

Hope (Bpee), in Pirn tke PUnman^ 87 
Honoe, 264 

HomMa, Wm (d, 1685). 891 
Horn, John, 66 

Hone, the, in Jfiiin, Sothiegger, 06 
Hotepor, 416 
B^vartt Book$ of, 815 
House Commone, 286, 808 
Hooboun of the AwJe tHyola (Jl. 14tb 
cent.), 100, 116 fl., 121, 186 
Hugh ue Campden’e Boctm amd Sidrac, 
814 • 


Hugh, Sir, 414 . 

Hugo dc Baleham (d. J286), 846. 847. 
860, 851, 958, 866 f * 

— de 8t Victor, 866 
llugnoio, bp of Ferrara (d, 1218). IKe- 
iionary, 868. 866 
Htion of Bordeaux. See Bemen 
Humanitiee, the study of the, 866, 870 
Humaoityi in The Palice of Honour, 261 
Humber, 88, 100 
Humility, in The Bicample of Virtue, 
827, 284; in Piers the Plowman, 10; 
in The Fmrie Queens, 284' 

Humphrey, duke of Gionoester. See 
Gloucester * 

Hundred merry Tales, The, 887 
Hungary. 80 

HungiT, in Piers the Plowman, 14,. 21^ 
Hunting of the Hare, 602 ** 

Huntly. earl|^ (Holland's Howlai), 118 
Hus. J., 60, 69 ' « 

Hutchinson, the name, lu ; 

liye Way to the Spyttel Aoue, 884, wl 
Hylton, or Hilton, Walter (d.^ 1896). 
letddereof Perfection or The Bhout 
book to a temporal * man, 299. 8(X) ; 
Sony of thi^ Angels, The Treatise qf the, 
^27 

H^permnestra, 177 * 

Hypocrisy, in Mirout de I'Omme, 140 


I mak it kend, he that wiU spend, 879 
Ingulph^ (d. 1109), abbot of Crowland or 
Oroylsnd, 497 • 

Imaginative, in Piers the Plowman*, 21 
Incest, in Coitfeesio Amanti^ 149 . 
Inoheolm, Firth of ^Forth,^ 128, 129 
^^Inche of Lotrohlewyn.* 181 
India. 79 a 

Innsmf Clourt. 806 • 

xnvemess. 100 #. 

Inwit, Sir (Discretion), in PiVrs the Plots- 
man. 19 

Iphis, in dJor^eeeifs Amantu. 162 


IpfMwol, or Itlpmll. naigiBlohinond. 

^kshire. 49 
Ipowieb. 166, 868 
IrcUnd, poems on. 608, 60S 
Ireland. See John of 
Ireland, Ef^lieh Conquest of, 488 
Irish qoestion, 428 
Imerins, 849 

Isaac; Arabian physician, 864, 868 
— * in the religions plays, 424, 426, 427 
Isaiah, 106, 48G 

Isabel of Castille, dnehesa of York. 170 
Isabel, Lady, 411 

Lady, and the pif^Knight, « jIO 

IsabeFa of France, wife of Edward n 
(1292-1858), 888 

Isidore of SevUle, 80. 86, 819. 868, 866 
It was a lover and his lass, 898 
Italyf 288, 810 


Jack. A. £*, 84 

Jack Napes, The Dirge of, 888, 484 

Upland, The R^oinder of, 40 

Jacks Upland, 89, 40, 162 
Jacobus de Oessolis, Liber de Indo 
scacehorum, 812 

Jacques de Vitiy (d. 1240), 80, 604 

Jaffa, 79 

Jmnes I (of Scotland), 129,^ 171, 289 ff.. 
260, 258, 270, 281. 288, 284, ,368; 
Kfifii Quair, The, Ol) 94, 164, 171, 
819, 840. 241, 243, 844, 860. 853. 267. 
870, 881, 478 

11 (of England), 77 

^11 (of BcotUnd). 118, 886 

JU, 264 

IV. 94, 261, 868, 260. 369 

V, 270 

— VI, 98; Ane Sehort Treatise, 285 

of Compostella, shrine of St. 318 

St. 12 

James yid Brown, King, 414 
Jason, m Confeswio Amaiitis, 161 * 

Jason, The History of, 818, 319 
Jean i^la Barbe. 8w Jehan de Boor- 
gdigne 

de Menu, 169 

— de Vignay, 312 i* 

de Wanrin, 508 

L d'Outremeuse. Myreur dee Hietm, 

81/88 • 

Jeanroy. A., 398 ‘ 

Jehan Bourgoigne antrement dit 4 la 
Barbe. Maistre, 81. 83. See also 80 
Jephthafh, 151 

JeromO, St, 898, 866; Vitae Sanctormn 
, Patrum, 817, 383**» 

St, in The Bxamvle of Virtv: 227 

Jernsalem, 79, 80, lf4, 8M, HV 
Jesu Christ, The Seven Sheddinge of the 
blood of, 885 

Jesus (a Samaritan), in PiM"*The Plom^ 
man, 87 ** 

in Douglas's Aeneid, 864; in 

siiransition songs, 388; in Minmr de 
^ POmme, 141 ; in Wyolif's Dialoavs, 65. 
See also under Christ and Child Christ 
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Umk, the, M. S 4 S. »U. Mi, Mi 

^ — qxxeen cff Um, itt Oylt Carling^ t7 
Iwi of Kovaito, 




i Ggft Carlitig, HB 
217 

pope, 181 

Jock 0 ’ th4 Side, 415 
Jotf, 106 
Joflred, abbot of Crowlaiide 848 
Joltpnnes do Heae’s /r»ii«raritw, 830 

ade Saeroboaeo, 185 • ^ 

Johannicius, Ztaoopa, 364. 865 
ifihn XXIII, pope, 848 a 

de Janna, CatMicoii, 868 

king, 342 ^ • 

• king of Fnncb, 807 

in Tki Warning of Jok and fytmg, 

27^ 

Lemonioensii, Pharaoh* § Dnam^SGS 

of Bury (JL 1460), 497 

of Doi^sborcn, 329, 380 • 

• of Gaunt (1340-1399), 55, 60, 78, 

13:-,,n67. 150 

of HainauU, Sir, 388 

of StliKlfriheiin, IlittoHa Trium 

Ilegum, 328, 608 

of Ireland, 94, 97 ; Opera Theo- 

logica, 284; On the Paftaioun, 284 

of TJisk, nbbot of Chertney, 64 • 

St, 383; Uoipeiof, 865; tomb of, 79 

St. kiighta of. Ill • 

Jo Alt ad haooam ^ (in the MandefUie 

m 3 *th), BOff.® 

of Bridlington^ 443 

the Reeve, 126, 280 

Uponlandif Complaint, 280 

Johnie Cock, 416 • 

Johnny Armetrong, 413 ^ • 

Jolly Beggar, The, 114 
tToneon, lien, Englieh Grammar, 162 
Joseph, 29H 

Joitejj/ius, 334 ^ 

Joshua, 281 ^ ^ 

Joy for another's grief, in gon/esHo 
Amantie, 147 
Judtu (Ullad), 101, 408 
Judy, 385 • 

Juliana of Norwich (1842-1^2), RBvela* 
tions of Divine Love, 34X) 

Jupitur, *J70 • 

Jnsscruud, J. J.. 2, 8 , 24, 28 if., 82, 84 
Justice, in The Example of Virtu^ 227; 
in J'orte9Cue*s De. Natura hegu Naturae, 
296 ; in The Pasietyike of FUaeure, 229, 
2i>4 ; ij) The Example of Virt^, 228 ; 
in The Faerie Queette, 234 
Justinian’s PanderU, 350 # 

Jyl of Braintjoru'e TeetamerU, BPt 

i Parton of, 829 
' of 233, 324, 328, 329 

IA« ttew legend of England, 322 
Mote, mjFW. the Ptowmau, »4 
«! 

queeif, |ou({ in preiee of. ;;94 
Kathenne of Eenie, The life of Si, 827 
Kay, in Qoiagroe and Oavrane, 128 * 
Keach III the Cree^ The, 414 0 * 

Eemerton, near Evesham, 67 * 


Ka 


Kemp €>mfng, 411 

Kew^ of {piM, of 

Margery, 827* \ 

Kempia, Tboipie 4, 800 * 

Keunediy, bp JaoMi ( 1406 T-4465), 868, 

• 869. 870 • , 

» Walter (14607-18087). 250, 261, 

266. 268; diif praiee ^ Oar 

Lady, 266; kfoiiif invective 

againet Moutk-thankUee, 266 ; PeMioiin 
of ChriBt, Tie, 266; IHove Oounoale, 
266 ; JPraA of Aige, The, 266 
Kent, 184, 158. 811, 424 

Maid of , 880 # « 

Kildare. See Michael of 

Satire on the payple of, 502 
Ktlwardby, llobt (d. 1279), 868 ^ 

Kind (Qotl). in i’iirt the PUneman, 19 ^ 
Kind Wit (Natural Intolligenoe), lu i*irr« 
the Plowman^ 10, 21 * 

King and fke Barber, The, 431. 500 

and the Miller, The, 451, 500 4 

KM>y, Margaret, Margaret of Ainderby, 
45. 47 

Kjfchmayer, T..|./’<immlcAfu«, 28 
Sstte, in IHent Plawmag, 84 
Kittrodgo, O. U, 400, 405. 408 
Knichthotfd, th** Bake of the Order of, 284 
Knight, The Baffled, 414 

^ond Shephcrd*$ Daughter, 418 

Kuiguton, or Cntithon, Ueiiry (Jl. 1863), 
80, 88, 59, 497 . 

, Rnoa, John ^506-1572), flmiory, 285 
Kynaston, Bir Frflnois (1587-1042), 168; 
Troilut, 165 * 

• « 

La Tour Landry, G. See under Caxton, 
Ant’yAr j/ the Tower • 

La Belle Dame laiM J/rrci. See 4Ek>s 
Laben, 293 

^hpurers, Statutes of. 16 % 

ZaKder of Perfection, The, 2«.)9, 300 

Lade of Wamphray, Thm^lO 

Laily Wom^'Mhe, 414 

I^ing, Davil (1793 -187 M), 115, 126, 276 

Larntieth 65 

Larnkm, 412 * 

Laffcasier, 325; house of, 208 
Lancelot, 3H7 • 

Lancelot and Guinevere, 1*4 

of the Lath, Ol, 4*4 ^ 

J.anercogt Chronicle, 407 ^ 

Lung, Midrow, 398, 408, 414 
LangeJye, *Uoherttui alias Brdiertus 
Patierick, 35 

Lan;;iand, or liangley, William (Piere 
tf^ Plowman), 2, M, 65, 38# 

Laiftton, sR?pfir*n (d#i22H), 365 

LatSbujy.^lar Newport Piignell, 61 
Latimer. 11. (H85?~l57r,f 331 • 

Latin grammar, 820; iKmnH, 375, 377, 
^83; in lotJi cent., 286; in legdi dram- 
ments, 70; gpetrea, 377; iioerns, 3OT, 
384 ; TKKiiDs against l^oUards, 422 ; study 
of, 359 . 367, 370. 371; in inUdlectoal 
lile of hcottaud, 286; •t|fS6» 886 
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Lfttiiiily, In The Pttfutjfm cf^PUaiure^ 
381 

Laoder,^ William, 437 
Lauaaiiiia, .816 

Lavenbam, Riehard (JL 1880), 61 
Law, in Piem the Plowman, 10 
Laws. Bate HS of, 384 
Layamon, 108, 1S9, 430 
LayfolkU Matebook^ the, 48 
Leaf, Tbe. See Flower and the Leaf, 
The 

Learning (Clergy), in Fieri the Plowman, 
30 

Lecher, in Pien tm Plowman, 13 
Lechery, in Piere the Plowman, 30; in 
4 Co^fettio Amantii, 147; in The EniampU 
of Virtue, 334 

Gerard, of Antwerp, 814, 810; The 
Hiitorj of Joion, 810 ; The Hietory of 
Parii and Vienne, 810 ; The Chronielei 
of England, 810; Diahgwi or eom^ 
munivg between the wiu king Solomon 
and Uarcolphui, 810 
Legenda A urea, 300. Bee alflo Oolden 
Legend, The 

liegtaiid, Jaequea, Le livre de bonttee 
meure, SIB 
Leioester, (57 

Philip, third earl of (1619-1698), 

163 

Lekpreuik.B. (Jl. 1661-1681), Boots printer, 

. 136 c f 

Loland, JoHn (15067-1662), 49, 399 
Lennox, in Baroour'a lirtice, 107 
Lent, in Chriatmae oorol, 879 
Loo, en)p(!i‘ot^ 115 

Leslie, ^olin (1627-1596), 286, 898, 415 
Lettoa, John (/L 1480); 818 
Levite; the, 203 
Lewis de Dretaylles, 818 

3. (167A.1747), 54 

licwto, in Piere the Plowman, 10, 26, 
32 

Lea EeeUeiae, in The i auetyme of 
Pleaeure, 226 h • 

Liar, in Piere the Plo^mah, 8 ^ 

Libel of English Policy, The, 439, 4?4 
Liber ton, flO 4 

Liehtounii Dneme, 277, 278 
Li4gG, 80 ft, 

Li^ (Anima, Lady), in Pirn the Plowman, 
19. 21, 22, 28 ; in Death and Lijfe, 40 
LUtas Giraldns, 160 
Lilly, on Lily, William a468?-1522), 
Qrametor, 367 

Linaore, Thomaa (14607-1524), 867 
Lincoln, ^9, 67, lift, 807, 8<1, 844, 848, 
868 

LifUwUwHtt, EebetU^m in (Jl^;70), 8C2 
Lindesay , or Lindsay, Bobert, of Pitaoottio 
(16007-15657), Hietory, 285 
Lion and the Monbe in Fablee (Heniyson’s), 
4 - 46 * 

Lion, The hook of the, 380, 161 
Lionel, duke of Clarence,, son at Edward 
m (1388-1368), 166, 170 
Lionel, Sii\ ^14 ' 


Li4iifl«u, (d. 1447)..'4dlr 
Little John (in legend of Biobin Hoo4^ 
110, 402 

Little Mtwgrawe and Lady Barnard, 412 

Littleton/ 8ir Thomas (1402-1481), ‘407 

Livy (Bellenden’s), 285 ^ • 

Lieie Wan, 412 

Loehinvar, Young, 411 

liOgis, iif The Pateetyme of Pleaevke, 225 

Logie, Margaret. 129 

Lollards, the, 4t^ 43, 47, 49, 63. 67, 62, 

68, 6611., 163, 388, 269, 290, 202 ff., 
348, 422 

— poems against, 443, 500 
LoUarts, An Apology for the, 49 
Lollins, in Chaucer's Troilne and 
Cfieeyde, 172 

LomWd, Peter, 46, ?60, 866, 360, 371 
Lom&rds, the, in Confeuio .iiJiantir 
148 

Zannlon, books about, 604; chroniclers, 
496; in Arnold's Chronvde, 320; in 
Fabysn's Chronicle, 322 ; in Gregory's 
Chronicle, 302 ; printing prcKt» in, 31 
Aldgate, Chaucer's house m, 157, 15 > 
Chester's inn, Strand, 206 
Fish-market, the Old, 35 
^ Fleet Street, 159 ^ 

r Fleet, the, 209 ’ 

Flqyh^hamblce, th€\ 85j 
Mill Street, 307 

Munimenta Oildhotlae Londoniemis 
{Liber emtumarum), 42b 
Newgate, 386 

Pam's Cross, 288, 289, 302 
Hod Palo, Westminster, sign of the, 
312 
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